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MEMOIR 

ON THE 

PHYSICAL CHARACTER 

OF THE 

NERBUDDA RIVER AND VALLEY; 

WITH REMARKS ON THE PRACTICABILITY, OR OTHERWISE, OF 
THIS RIVER BEING RENDERED A NAVIGABLE STREAM. 




NERBUDDA RIVER AND VALLEY. 


Among thi varied and important subjects that are presented for the con- 
sideration of Government, few could be more appropriately selected, or better 
calculated to interest the public!, whether in a commercial or scientific sense, 
than those which tend to develope or display the resources of unknown or 
imperfectly explored parts of the Indian Empire, such as the accompanying 
papers refer to. 

There are few, perhaps, to which the utility of publicity is more happily 
applicable, or in which substantial advantages are more likely to revert to the 
governing body, than the promulgation of records which afford either public 
officers, or more directly interested persons, the meats of acquiring information 
thereon. 

It seldom happens that official proceedings, which are for the most part 
conducted with some specific intention, and limited to one object, contain an 
epitome of previous information connected with any given subject, which often 
extends over lapses of years and voluminous detached records: it is scarcely 
reasonable, therefore, to expect that the formal nature of official correspondence 
is sufficiently interesting to invite lengthened or patient perusal ; hence the 
arrangement and abridgment of a series of papers may have an instructive 
as well as an attractive tendency. 

The objects of the present records are, the exposition of the navigation of 
the Nerhiulda, and the mineral resources of a portion of the valley of that 
river. *fhe period included is from 1838 to 1854. 

The subjects are, the actual descent of the river with a small cargo of coal ; 
the sinking of a shaft at the Nerbuddu coal-fields; the experiments and trial 
of the coal in Bombay; its proven good quality ; and Jic exposition of the 
capacity and richness of the district through which the railw ay is about to rmi. 

That these subjects, so often adverted to, and more than hinted at by 
officers locally employed, should have remained so long in abeyance, seems at 
first glance matter of surprise, and has been flung at ( Government as expressive 
of laxity and disregard on their part for the material benefit of th*e country, 
and of the cwil benefits which attend the opening of river navigation every- 
where ; but it is not ft) be forgotten that other interests were at stake besides 
the gratification of a quasi popular demand, and it may be demonstrated that 



it was not without reason and information, foresight, and, it may be added, 
justice, that the navigation of the Nerbudda has been left out of the reckoning 1 
of the great works which have engaged public attention. 

In a country where trunk roads have been, and are deficient, the value of 
any river navigation, having a shadow of practicability, could never be over- 
looked, whether in relation to its influence in assisting the efforts of human 
industry, to the facilities it affords for conveying the produce, and supplying 
the deficiencies of distant parts, or of exciting the internal trade (in all 
accessible directions) of neighbouring provinces, whose products admitted of 
exchange, — the very foundation and essence of all trade. In point of economy 
also, attention would naturally be directed to any expedient which promised 
— -as water-carriage ought — a saving of one-fourth the cost of roads, especially 
from districts teeming with the *most luxuriant cereals and grains, dyes, woods, 
and cotton, besides inexhaustible quantities of valuable minerals — as iron and 
coal — of the very richest quality. 

To argue that such afforded no temptation or inducement to a Government 
never niggardly inclined, and that such would be foregone without an attempt 
to realize it, either in the way of experiment, or in the more cautious and 
practical form of inquiry, is to believe our rulers insensible to the sentiments 
which guide ordinary men in the regulation of their interests. 

It may be found, hgpvever, that their apparent supineness has been 
based on good grounds; for the Nerbudda, in its physical characters and 
features, presents such insurmountable obstacles to ordinary calculations, 
that it may safely be said to be impracticable as a navigable stream ; and 
its valley, so much lauded, is for several hundred miles, in detached portions, 
a barren, hilly, and uncultivable jungle. The great agricultural districts 
referred to lie north of its upper portion, while the chief mineral ones stretch 
over the south bank of one of its central basins, from 250 to 500 miles from 
the sea; In which distance its free navigation, far from equalling that of 
ordinary rivers, which is at the least one-fourth of their length, scarcely extends 
beyond its limited tideway of twenty-five miles, through the year round. 

A description of the course and general character of the Nerbudda may not 
therefore be uninteresting, and may tend to dispel some of the debatable points 
which have obscured it, and which a glance at the accompanying map may aid. 
It will be seen that, from its source to its debouchure, the Nerbuitida is closely 
bounded on both banks by two ranges of high hills, from 200 to 2,000 feet 
high: these are the Vindhyan and Bander Mountains on the north bank; 
the Satpooras, Kalygong, and Mahadeo Hills on the south ; — the two great 
ranges which cross Central India, and which have elevated spots, such as 
Amurkuntak, 5,000 feet; Pachmari, 3,000; Muinpat, 2,700; and Jam Ghat, 
2,000 feet*high. 

\-tvl n no points continuously arc these ranges distant from the river above forty 
& e average being eighteen or twenty ; and they run^araflel to it through its 
Ipm length* fn its upper portion, from Mandla, and almost from An#irkuntak, 
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to Jubbulpore; in the centre from just below Ilindea to Burwye; and lower 
Mown, from the Ifurun Pall to Mokree, the hills close in so narrowly as to form 
absolutely the banks of the river. The abrupt face of both these ranges is to 
the south, their declivity and principal water-shed to the north. The great 
affluents which supply the river are consequently furnished from the northern 
aspect of the southern range, the northern feeders being comparatively smaller, 
fewer, and shorter. 

Th& proximity of the hills increases the number of these feeders, adds 
immensely to their volume and velocity, and accounts equally for the sudden 
(lushing of the river in the rains to seventy and ninety feet, often in a few hours, 
and also for its shallowness in the fair season ; the tributaries being literally the 
drainage of the mountain ranges, which rapidly empty themselves, owing to 
their short course and rapid fall : their rugged and precipitous nature, in 
fact, makes them torrents rather than streams. Of their size, some idea may 
be gathered from one (the Towah), whose flood area is stated by Mr. Berkley 
to be 1,276 yards from bank to bank in the rains, while it is all but dry in the 
fair weather. The Karun also, near Goojrec, on the north bank, is nearly 
as wide, requiring a bridge of five large eliptical arches to span it. 

The Nerbudda, then, rising in the highest land of Central India, 5,000 feet 
above the sea, and pursuing a serpentine westerly course for 750 miles 
through a hilly tract, which runs parallel to, and borders closely both its banks, 
may be said to flow through a longitudinal deft rather than a distinct valley, 
and to present the general characters of a mountain stream more than anything 
else. No great depth of water can ever be expected in it, from the nature of 
its tributaries, except in the monsoon ; neither, were they to promise better, 
could it be retained, owing to the great declivity of the bed of the river, which 
from Jhansee Ghat, near Jubbulpore, to the sea, falls 1,200 feet in .500 miles. 
So short a course, with such an extent and approximation of mountain region, 
precludes, a priori, much internal navigation, which implies length, and little, 
elevation. In this respect the Nerbudda resembles similarly circumstanced 
rivers in mountainous countries, as in the north of Scotland, Sweden, Norway, 
and the West Coast of America, the rivers of which arc useless for purposes 
of navigation. Unlike even the rivers of India, it has no lower or level portion, 
except for about sixty to eighty miles from Tullukwara, or Mokree, to the sea, 
and even in that distance it is interrupted at low-water by several rapids. 

Its great declivity from its source to its debouchure would seem of itself to 
augur extreme rapidity as fatal a point to navigation as want of water, 
and creative of the latter ; for were the descent direct and gradual, it 
would involve a fall of 6$ feet to the mile. The Godavery (Colonel Cotton 
states) is 2 inches ; the Amazon, 700 miles from the sea, .02 ; and the Ganges 
about 1 foot per mile, 800 miles from its source. Since, in the flow of 
water, a fall of twelve inches per mile is equivalent to a current of one mile 
per flour, that of the Nerbudda would have an estimated flow<)f nearly seven 
mim 9 sufficient to # drain off the monsoon supply many limes multiplied. 
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In the rains, Captain Evans computed the current to be six or seven miles; 
Captain Fenwick eight or nine miles. In the dry weather, Lieutenant Kcatinge 1 
found it from three lo four; for he performed the journey from Dharee to 
Oonkar, twenty miles, in five hours ; and from the latter to Mundlaisir, thirty 
miles, in ten hours, by the strength of the current alone, the wind being 
unfavourable, and against stream. The decline of the river is not, however, a 
gradual slope, but is intercepted by ledges, and drops off from ten to forty feet, 
which divide its form and valley into natural basins, in which the stream is 
slower, the banks high and alluvial, and shoals and fords are found, owing to 
the debris brought down by the force of the tributaries. 

Within the first 250 miles, the extreme elevation of the table-land leads to 
a very rapid descent of upwards of 3,000 feet, for Jhansce Ghat, 500 miles from 
the sea, is barely 1,300 feet above its level ; Mundlaisir, 210 miles from the 
coast, is 098 feet; Ohikulda, 150 miles, 583 feet; which would indicate a 
decline of nearly three feet per mile for the bed of the l iver, and a corresponding 
increase to the velocity of the current, whose rate is, however, never uniform 
or steady, in consequence of the number of drops and ledges, deep pools, and 
rapids, which obstruct it. 

The first of the great perpendicular descents occurs somewhere near Mandla, 
150 miles from the source of the Nerbudda, and is said to be ninety feet; but 
very little is known of it. A small one of ten feet is also said to exist opposite 
Omeria, and the mouth of the Thain river. The second large fall Lieutenant 
Keatinge describes at Mundhar, twenty-five miles below 1 lindea, and to be forty 
feet, preceded by two miles of great incline. A similar fall of forty feet 
occurs at Dharee, twenty -five miles lower, from which there is a tolerable level 
for sixty-five miles to Saliesur Dhurali, where a small fall often or fifteen feet, 
is met. For seventy miles further there is again a tolerable level, obstructed 
by numerous shoals and rapids, until the hills close in at the ITurun Fall. From 
one mile below this to Mokree, where the jungle ceases (a distance of eighty 
miles), there is a constant succession of less remarkable but still serious ob- 
structions, extending from a few yards to several miles, consisting of rapid 
inclines, barriers, and the projection of immense rocks, with a rushing stream. 
The immediate fall over any one of them is not much, but on the whole is 300 
feet in the eighty miles ; and as they occut, with one exception (Sahesur Dhurah), 
in the heart of an extensive jungle, and masses of rock form tlifc banks, amt 
protrude in the centre of the bed, they seem to admit of no reasonable removal. 

If such grave obstacles present difficulties, the apparently minor ones are 
scarcely less serious. The bed of the river in its whole length is one sheet of 
basalt, seldom exceeding 150 yards in absolute width, which has been up- 
heaved in ridges, which cross it diagonally in NE. ancl SW. directions. 

P ipe elevations occur every few miles, and cause a kind of natural bund, 
bve which the water is invariably formed into a pond more or less deep, is 
very shallojv oj*er it, and runs rapidly ofi. f * m 

It is ttiis peculiarity of geological and physical formation, creative oMo 
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many natural barriers, which gives rise to the numerous fords which, in all the 
•open and cultivated parts of the Nerbudda Valley, are found occurring every 
few miles, with a town on each bank ; and their very existence indicates the 
absence of any extent of navigation, which can only be absolutely free between 
limited intervals. 

In such a condition of the bed, the only change produced by time is due to 
the erosion of the water, whose course being straight, and the force of its 
accessary feeders so strong, is much obstructed by the deposit of sand and 
detritus, which the transporting power of the monsoon brings down, and 
carries to spots where some natural impediment arrests them, or where the 
rapidity diminishes. 

Thus, where the Nerbudda is closed by hills, its breadth less, and the vehe- 
mence of the entering streams intense, the rush of water furnishes and lodges 
the large erratic blocks of debris, which the different natural rocky barriers 
stop, and which contribute to the formation of rapids, and to the decrease of 
water over them in those places. 

But in the larger basins, Vhcre the banks are high, and of alluvial and vege- 
table character, the hills further distant, and the impetuosity of the flood is 
lost, the larger debris are left behind ; and the detritus, consisting of light 
gravel and sand, subsides, and accumulates .more, opposite or just below the 
entrance of the large tributaries. The chaiacter, then, of the bed of the Ner- 
budda, in fair weather (independent of the large falls), may be summed up as 
consisting of a narrow rocky channel, obstructed by numerous rapids, occurring 
in the openings of the bare rocky ledges which cross it diagonally. These 
rapids are tortuous, often at right angles with the general course of the river, 
and from fifty yards to five miles in length, very shallow, and rendered still 
more so by the accumulation of sand, rock, and gravel deposited at the mouths 
of the numerous feeders, which cause a broken eddying current, with from six 
inches to a foot and a half of w ater over them, and are not safe (in consequence 
of projecting rocks) with a rise of tweaity feet of water, at which time 
formidable whirlpools, and a strong unmanageable current, subject to freshes of 
thirty feet in a few hours, take place. 

In the 120 miles between Dharee and the Hurun Pall, there are thirty or 
forty of these minor obstacles, over which Captain Fenwick had either to 
lighten his boats of their loads, to enable them to float, or to case them down 
with drag-ropes. The Nerbudda boats being flat-bottomed, and without keels 
(their established form for ages), but adds additional testimony to the accepted 
character of the river for shallowness. 

The basins of the Nerbudda are those portions of the valfey which are so 
fertile and productive. The upper one, 1,000 feet above the sea, extends from 
the marble banks ofBeiraGhat, opposite Jubbulpore, to a little below Hindea, 
nearly 200 miles in length, but of little width northerly and southerly, the hills 
beingf nowhere above twenty miles distant. % % 

«*The other great basin, 500 to 750 feet high, stretches from the quartz hills 
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above Burwye to Chikulda, upwards of 100 miles — it is more open ; the 
Satpoora range, in some places forty miles distant, to the south ; on the north 1 
the Vindhyas approach to between fourteen and sixteen miles. 

The banks of both basins are forty feet high, the soil alluvial, composed of 
marl and clay below, the superior stratum being the black vegetable mould. 
The upper basin is so level, that from Jubbulpore to Hooshungabad, upwards 
of 120 miles, the fall is little more than fifty feet. In the lower, the fall averages 
about 200 feet. The centre of the latter is nevertheless nearly 400 feet*below 
that of the upper, Mundlaisir being 700, and Hooshungabad 1,070 feet above 
the sea ; and Tullukwara, in the inferior or third basin, 100 mile3 lower down, 
is 450 feet lower than Mundlaisir. 

These successive steps, as it were, are occasioned by the perpendicular falls 
that intervene, that is from below 1 findea to Burwye, and from the Hurun 
Pall toMokree, and also above Jubbulpore. 

The true Valley of the Nerbudda may tlierefbre be confined to the undulat- 
ing districts of these basins, which have evidently been marine lakes. In 
troughs in them, the sandstone and lime have bedn deposited, and the coal- 
measures and minerals formed, but principally in the, upper. In the lower, 
sandstone is met only at one place, Baug : from its carbonaceous colouring 
and admixture, — the lime and associated clay-iron of the coal-measures, — coal 
will doubtless be found in the neighbourhood ; if so, its height 300 feet above 
Chikulda, and 850 above the sea, point to identity of formation and qualities. 

It is only in these comparati vely level parts that anything approaching to free 
navigation can exist. In the hilly districts, until within the last few years, 
very few roads or means of intercourse existed, and the country was infested 
by wild tribes of Gonds and Bhcels, who were at deadly feud with the British 
Government. As late as 1841, Captain Anderson’s boatmen refused to proceed 
twenty-five miles below the Hurun Pall, for fear of Bamun Naique, a Bheel 
Chief. Again, as to population, that of the fertile tracts of the Saugor and 
Nerbudda Territories, in the immediate Valley of the Nerbudda, was until 
recently very scanty : in Nimar it was computed (fifteen years ago) at thirty- 
five to the square mile; and any increase sufficient to represent extended 
capital must be a work of time. • • * 

The ulterior objects of any system of river navigation, to be of solid benefit, or 
to be complete, or permanent, should have reference to such vital points; and it 
would scarcely savour of discretion, or judgment, to attempt, with the above data, 
large undertakings in a river, the inclined plane of whose bed is so great, and the 
velocity and drain of whose current (though equalized by interruption of natural 
bunds) is four mifes per hour; — where no assistance can be counted on from winds, 
which. are generally adverse, and blow for the most part against stream; — in 
which, in civ y weather, scarcely one foot of water can be insured throughout* 
over its numerous rapids, formed of solid rock, where obstructions «of such mag- 
nitude as fifclls of forty feet occur, and hills and forests forfh the banks for miles ; 
W^rfiere tie monsoon freshes rise to seveuty and ninety feet* and the proximity 
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of the hills render their currents impetuous to a degree, and fatal to any closed 
9 masonry, except that of the most substantial nature ; where the paucity of the 
population and wealth in the immediate vicinity constitute little to hope from 
lavish local expenditure, and the territories on the banks do not even pertain to 
Government, but to Native States interspersed with them ; and where, if free 
navigation wjere effected at a great cost, it would still be precarious and unsafe, 
and lead to the questionable result of the diversion of the trade to another sea- 
port, shut up for three months of the year, and to the substitution of it in place 
of the capital of the Presidency, for the trade of Central India and Guzerat. 

The fact of no single river m India being as yet fairly navigable, that 
depends for its supply of water on the monsoon, and that none in the world in 
the immediate neighbourhood of mountains are so, is mcitive of little induce- 
ment to an over- burdened Government to experimentalize by preference at 
the prodigious cost which locks and canals would impose. Colonel Cotton 
states that a single weir across the Godaveiy cost £200,000; and the large and 
far-famed waterworks in Upper Canada, the Ridcau and Erie Canals, which 
are, properly speaking, rather a succession of raised wateis by means of dams, 
cost from two to six millions steilmg. The differences of level are, however, 
only 445 feet, and the gain a water depth of five feet, opening a communication 
of 150 miles, which is effected by forty-seven locks, the largest converting only 
seven miles of lapids (flowing from compaiatively still lakes) into navigable 
water. 

In the Ncibudda, on the conti ary, the difference of level is at least 1,200 
feet, the length 500 miles, and the sudden impetus of the flood likely to be 
destructive to almost any masonry. An example of the difficulties to be 
encountered m the latter respect lias been before the public of Western India, 
in the construction of the Jamsctjee Bund mer the Motce Moola, near Poona, 
a stream not onc-third of the size of many of the tubutaiies of the Ncrbudda, 
and no closer to the hills. 

The large reaches and beautiful sheets of water scattered over different spots 
at Jubbulporc, Uooshungabad, and Mhvsir, and the slight full in the basins of 
the river near them, never fail to excite in eveiy beholder a general feeling and 
exclamation of pity that paituil attempts have not been made to render 
limited portions of tin* river impiovable; but the great objection is the per- 
petual recurrence of the expense, as far as lefeis to the removal of rocks and 
debris. The decline of the bed is so great, and the material of it so 
devoid of softness, that any decisive deepening could only be effected by 
the expensive process of blasting ; and when accomplished, and gaps literally 
cut in the rocky barriers, the effect would be to drain the pools completely, and 
i to establish a greater velocity, which the little elevated ridges now equalise, 
Artificial bunds and dams would thus be required, in place of the a&tural ones, 
to prevent the entire exhaustion of the water of the river. 

Viewed in anotbet aspect,~that for irrigation, — the Ncfifcudfla presents 
ac&i«ely#nore favourable characters, except that in this case tfie chief sources of 
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due evil are counterbalanced by the facilities they admit of otherwise. The 
banks in the fertile districts being high, and their level trifling, irrigating * 
canals supplied by the river would have to traverse long distances, to obtain 
sufficient flow in the lateral channels. In lieu of this, the great number of 
the nullas and small streams, passing in their course through hills and ravines, 
admit of being bunded at slight cost, and their inclines afford ample and 
inexpensive slopes for irrigation, and for the formation of tanks and reservoirs. . 
Of this the utmost advantage has been taken for some years in the administra- 
tion of Nimar, under Sir R. Hamilton, by Major French, Captain Evans, 
and Lieutenant Keatinge, new tanks having been constructed wherever the 
population and soil required it, and every old one repaired ; and with the 
usual result — quadrupling the population and revenue in tlieir neighbourhood. 

Reverting to what has been actually accomplished on the Nerbudda in the 
way of navigation, and to the records published. Unfortunately 300 miles of 
the upper part, indeed as far as Hindea, has not absolutely been traversed, or if 
so, no report of it is extant. From Ramnuggur, near Amurkuntak, to 
Mandla, it is reported navigable, but is not made use of, except for local 
purposes ; thence to Jubbulpore is unknown. As the hills approach the banks 
closely there, if may bo surmised to be of* the same character as parts 
similarly circumstanced in its course elsewhere. 

From Jubbulpore to llooshungabad and Hindea, it is believed to be open 
for boats of light draught., one fall of* ten feet only existing, opposite Omeria. 
Colonel Ouselcy endeavoured to have it surveyed, but his party was attacked 
by the serious remittent fever which the jungles give rise to. 

From Hindea (from which Lieutenant Keatinge went down), the river is not 
applied to navigable purposes, except at the ferries. It is, however, unusually 
favourable as far as the Ajnul river, twenty-five miles: there it is double 
its ordinary width, and divided into shallow streams, running between rocks 
and jungle, with so great an inclination as to give it the appearance of a 
collection of mountain streamlets, which are concentrated into one large deep 
pool at the head of the Mundhar falls, which are nearly forty feet in perpen- 
dicular height. Thence to Dharee, twenty-five miles, it presents the usual 
character of pools and shallows, hemmed in between high rocks to one-fourth 
of its width, with rapids at every mile. It is, in fact, only just passable for 
fifty miles, which occupied Lieutenant Keatinge nine days. A\ Dharee the 
rock is in abrupt, irregular steps of from ten to fifty feet, and a road could not ‘ 
, be made, even to the water’s edge. The portage distance is 1,490 yards. 

From Dharee to Mundlaisir the river presented little difficulty, and was 
versed in sixteen hours against wind, both in the months of March and 
"’ August, on the latter occasion with twelve people in the boat, and a good load 
gfhiggag^ 1 

^Captain Fenwick proceeded over this route in the month of •April, on the 
of wlych # he left Dharee, with fifteen tons of dbal* in boats haynig^a; Vi 
I'ltotinght of two* feet' and 9 hal£> He reached Mundtaiair qp 
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difference arising from the laden boats. He met with several rapids and shoals^; 
in four of which his boats were let down, or dragged by ropes. 

From Mundlaisir to Chikulda the river has been descended by Captains 
Anderson and Evans : both officers accomplished the distance, fifty miles, 
within two days ; it took Captain Fenwick nine. 

The general character is the same as from Dharee, namely numerous shallow 
rapids, with loose stones, and seldom one foot of water over their narrow wind- 
ing channels. The only great obstacle is the Sahesur Dhurah fall, a belt of 
rock stretching diagonally over the river, and precipitated over a shelf of eight 
or ten feet, with a back-water on the south bank. The portage here would be 
about 1,290 yards. Captain Fenwick’s empty boats were eased down with 
ropes, and the coal carried on coolies’ heads, lie refers to ten or twelve dif- 
ficult spots, in three of which drag-ropes were needed ; he however landed 
and stored his whole cargo at Chikulda. 

The distance between Chikulda and the sea has only been performed twice — 
on both occasions in the monsoon. It is perfectly impracticable in the 
hot weather, either up or down, and is by far the most dangerous part of the 
river; the number and extent of the rapids, whirlpools, and rocks, the velocity 
of the current, and the amount of jungle, rendering it most perilous and 
hazardous, and not to be attempted under a rise of twenty feet of water. 

Captain Evans accomplished the distance, HiO miles, in 102 hours’ sailing,' 
though actually nine days under way. He describes five great obstructions, 
the Bhorekeyree and Gunoee Ghat rapids, near the Hurun Pail ; the Beytana 
barrier and belt, twenty miles further, resembling the Sanesur Dhurah ; the 
Balaghori rapid, near Hamp, four miles in extent ; and the Mokree falls of ten 
feet, six miles from Soolpan, — which, owing to the 'height of the river, were shot, 
and were scarcely perceptible. Captain Evans recommends portage at Sahesur 
Dhurah, and the Hurun Pall and Mokree. Hence to Tullukwara the river is 
clear. From the latter to Broach, navigation is not open till September, and 
boats take five days. In a low condition of the river, there are seven small 
Ghats in this distance, and the journey extends to fifteen days. Captain 
Fenwick, with his cargo, took three days longer to perform the journey from 
Chikulda, the water being considerably lower. lie lost one-third of his freight, 
and several boats, and states liis conviction that there is not a mile of free navi- 
gation on a Wretch between Hurun Pall and Mokree, eighty miles ; and that 
his cargo was exposed in a manner that would be ruinous to more perishable 
goods. One boat was lost in the Bhorekeyree rapid, near the Hurun Pail, 

J and two, others at the Balaghori rapid, below Hamp, notwithstanding that his 
; arrangements were most cautious and practical. He encountered several 
5 difficulties which Captain Evans did not, owing IT the water being lower : 
;'!^he Dupana fall, Hailkuree Ghat, Gulchee Ghat whirlpool, Ntfnka Ghat, 
d feepul Chope rapids) above Soolpan. The nature of these 
best? 1 learned from Captain Fenwick’s Report. *They wfefe 
from a hundred yards to four miles in length, and from ten 
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to fifteen feet incline, studded with rocks in mid -channel, the avoidance of 
which was prevented by the vehemence of the current. 

Sir Robert Hamilton, with whom the impulse and care of this second 
attempt originated, comes to the conclusion that the river is impracticable fof 
navigation; that from August to December, it might be facilitated by nautical 
science, and be made use of in this its worst portion, but not fropi January to 
June. To test it further. Captain Fenwick returned by water to Chikulda in 
the monsoon, and reached it with extreme difficulty in forty-three days.* 

To sum up: it appears demonstrated, 'that in the fair season, 100 miles ot 
the middle portion of the river only is navigable if cargo is earned, not 
without having recourse to portage and drag-ropes ; and that it is just possible to 
descend in the monsoon another 100 miles with extreme danger, and possible 
destruction to life and property. The forcible conclusion is, that the danger, 
risk, and uncertainty which are inseparable from tlic navigation of the Ner- 
budda at present, are all incompatible with that steadiness which should attend 
a branch of industry and trade which, more than all others, needs a ceitain and 
speedy mode of delivery to ensure success, or gain encouragement, and affords 
little hope to the realization of such projects as Mr. Bourne propounded with 
his steamers of twelve inches draught, 250 tons of cargo, and a speed of fifteen 

miles an hour. . A . . , 

Such was the result of an experiment to determine a point which was 

raised as far back as 1833, which was never lost sight of by the Resident of 
Indore, which the Bombay Government supported with alacrity, vigour, and 
prudence, and which involved no small amount of peril and enterprise to the 
energetic officers who undertook it. 



DESCRIPTIVE DETAIL OF THE MINERAL RESOURCES 


OF THE 


NERBUDDA VALLEY. 




MINERAL RESOURCES OP TIIE NERBUDDA 

VALLEY. 


It boarding the mineral resources of the Nerbudda Valley, there may be 
said to be the minimum of accurate information ; and until a scientific geolo- 
gical survey by qualified officers regarding it is instituted, it must remain to 
Some extent conjectural. 

The estimate formed of them is, however, large, — the latest reporter, 
VI r. Jacob, declares them to be inexhaustible; and certainly, i$ variety, and 
*xtent of space, — comprising two hundred miles in length and thirty-one in 
vidth,— identity of geological formation, and other accessary characters, have 
uiy weight in leading to ail assumption, it is not ill-founded. 

It is, however, chiefly in the upper basin, between Jubbulpore and Uindea 
:>r Dharce, that the principal mineral products abound, though they are not 
wanting further down in the lower ; and their order, both in respect to geologi- 
cal succession, and to the more important relation of commercial utility, renders 
this portion of India (circumscribed and excluded as it is, by distance and 
want of roads, from intercourse with the seals of commerce) probably the 
most favoured of any known district, and on a par, if not move advantageously 
circumstanced, in some respects, than the richest coal district in England, viz. 
Dudley, where, as at the Nerbudda, the combination of fuel, fluv, fmyiacc clay, 
and metallic germe, exist side by side. Irrespective of the fertility of the soil, 
with its abundantly productive crops of every description, which have not been 
in the leftist overrated ; of the grains which, for want of maihct, sell for 120 to 
1G0 seers per rupee; of the dyes, sugar-cane, cotton, opium, and oil seeds; 
astringent baiks and aromatic plants; of the proximity of forests, which furnish 
timber of the most enduring nature for building purposes, as well as denser kinds 
for charcoal and rougher work, also lac, gums, and resins : independent of 
these, which form no inconsiderable item of at least local transport, the mere 
mineral and uatural productions certainly appear inestimable, if not exhaustless. 

Besides coal and iron, many minor but profitable and much needed prodde- 
tions exist: lithographic stone and statuary marble near BeetharrtJhat and 
Ponassa; roofing slate thirty miles from the river Kuan; also traces of 
copper, and it is said % of antimony, near llurda. The former* however, and 
l(l fcdiqfc associated rocks, are the most material ; and seem to belong to, and to be t 
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contemporaneous with, the great belt of coal which stretches across India, 
from Arracan and Rajmahal east, to Kutch west. It traverses the entire 
continent, forming the fields at Cherapoonjee, Burdwan, Palamow, and Sohag- 
pore and the Nerbudda, and follows (if its appearance is not dependent on) the 
great volcanic energy which was excited in this direction. In the last-named 
place it occurs, as usual, in troughs, about 1,000 feet above the pea, and is an 
example of the generic law, that the best coal is that found at the greatest 
altitude, having been formed at the greatest depths, and been upheaved with 
the rising of the mountains on the flanks of which it outcrops. 

The Cherapoonjee coal, 4,300 feet high, affords an illustration, being 
ascertained to be the best in India; and with it the Nerbudda coal is 
identical in character, and associated rocks. In the upper basin of the 
Nerbudda, it is found in numerous places, but at three principal Spots : at 
Jubbulpore itself; Lemata Ghat, where the Nerbudda runs through a vein; on 
the banks of the Sakur and Towah rivers, and their feeders, — at Mowpani and 
Kotra on the former, at Sonadeh and Mardanpore on the latter. Also at 
Patroda, and around Hooshungabad, where it is supposed to abound, the most 
distant field#not being thirty miles in a direct line from the river. Further and 
more diligent search would doubtless lead to the discovery of many more seams; 
for t)ie whole valley, though undulating, is of the same geological character, with 
limestone underneath, — affording a further proof of the nature of the Ner- 
budda coal as applied to Indian fields, — the best being found so; those in which 
inferior coal appear, as Burdwan and Rajmahal, being devoid of it. Up to 
the present time, the only connected description of the Nerbudda coal is that 
given in the Coal Committee’s Report, published ten years ago. The three beds , 
as above, are reported to have the same geographical character as the Chera- 
poonjee and the best Scotch Clackmannan coals ; they arc from one to forty 
feet thick, alternating with sandstone and shale of various thickness. The out- 
crop is everywhere close to the surface, and is often exposed by rivers, whose" 
beds intersect it : this occurs both at Sonadeh and Mowpani. The field at the 
the latter place is not far from Gurrawara. The seams are said by Colonel 
Ouseley to be from twenty to forty feet thick, by which it may be presumed is 
to be understood the total thickness of all the seams, and not individual ones. 
Mr. Jacob makes the thrift seams as follows : — 


First 8 feet 6 inches thick, 

Second 3 „ 6 „ „ 

Third 6 „ 3 „ „ 


Total . . 18 feet 3 inches ; 

and ail highly inclined, owing to trachyte veins; he characterises them as high!) 
bituminous lignite, having no sulphur, and little residue. They aro found on boil 
links, from 90 to 25 feet in depth, 84 yards in width, (fad 127 yafds hi 
»b>ng‘the liver,' with only 6 feet of sandstone above, 
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confluence of the Hurd and Sakur rivers twenty miles eastward From Benar, has 
three seams from one to four feet thick. At Jubbulpore station, coal occurs at 
a depth of seventy feet, also at LematA Ghat. 

The Beth&ri Ghat cuts a pyritous coal-field, inclined at an angle of 80°, 
overlaid by dolomite, and the analysis of both shows the properties to be as 
follows: — . 

Sp. gt. Vol. Matter. Carbon. Ash. 

. ' 1.49 50.0 47.1 2.9 

At the Towah field is the mine which was worked by Sir It. Hamilton, close 
to Sonadeh, and thirty-four miles from Sewnee ; coal exists also at Mardanporc, 
forty-two miles from Shalipoor, in seams of twenty-one and twelve inches 
thick. The superficial limit of the former is said by Mr. Jacob to be fifteen 
miles by seven, at an angle of 7r,° NbyE., and twenty inches thick, between 
layers of shale and sandstone, and covered by a coarse sandstone thirty feet in 
depth, with a deposit of fine clay. Three or four fields in tins neighbourhood 
are exposed by the nullas, and it was from these and the Benar fields that the 
specimens were sent by Colonel Ouseley and Sir R. Hamilton to Bombay, for 
trial and analysis. ||p 

From the above outline, it may be supposed that the seams are of the kind 
best suited for mining: the pits are shallow; and as depth regulates the power 
and diameter of machinery, no extensive working will at first be necessary ; — 
elaborate means for ventilation and drainage may to a certain extent, therefore, 
be dispensed with, as these operations can be effected by more simple contri- 
vances. The water-power from the neighbouring nullas would be the supply 
best adapted; but Mr. Jacob asserts that the drainage may be effected still more 
simply by adits. Colonel Ouseley and Mr. Jacob, speaking from personal 
inspection, believed the resources to be as unbounded as the most sanguine 
could imagine. From the thickness of the seams, it may be surmised that 
they are equal to the most extensive demands that can be made on them for 
years to come. 

The quality of the Ncrbudda coal enhances the value of these opinions. 
It has on all hands been admitted to resemble the Canncl coal of the British 
or Scotch mines, and is consequently a bituminous variety. However much 
high authorities may differ as to the value of a clinical analysis of coal, and 
its bearing flu the calorific powers of given specimens, yet as all artificial 
heat is obtained from, and depends on, the combination of carbon and gaseous, 
products which a coal contains, those specimens in which they are determined 
to exist in the largest quantity, and show a minimum of ash, or incombustible 
and infusible material, must be the best adapted as fuel ; and it has long been 
settled that a bituminous coal, in consequence of the heat evolved by the 
Volatile combustible matter t(the important element of hydrogen Aeing three 
limes more powerful than the carbon itself), gives 20 per cent greater heat 
from its own cfcke, which is chiefly advantageous for its great weight, 
within the small. space it occupies, and for the expulsion of sulphur 
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and impurities in its manufacture. The Nerbudda coal has, however, had the 
advantage of the minute analysis and induction of the chemist as well as the 1 
practical knowledge of the stoker ; which latter may be assumed to be the 
most essential investigation, intelligent stokers only being able to treat fairly 
and openly different kinds of coal, according to the very different modes of 
firing each needs : a coking and gaseous coal, for instance, not taking above a 
few inches of fuel in the bars, and small supply of air ; a carbonaceous variety, 
as anthracite, requiring twelve and fourteen inches, and large supply *>f air* 
The Coal Committee determined the coal to consist of — 


Coal. 

Density. 

Carbo 

Caseous and Vola- 
tile Mattel's. 

Ash, and Miner 
Constituents. 

Benar coal . . 

1.49 

4/.0 

. 50.0 

2.9 

Jubbulporc coal 

1.30 

37.0 

59.0 

4.0 

Dr. Giraud’s analysis of former 

, . 

41.0 

31.0 

24.0 

English West Hartley. . 

Sonadeh coal (Dr. Giraud) . . 

. . 

5 1.0 

37.0 


. , 

38.7 

33.3 

26.4 

Edinburgh coal 

. . 

67.5 

17.8 

14.5 

Dr. lire’s ditto 

jfk 

• * 

57.0 

37.6 



The India? specimens, with the exception of the first two, would seem to 
have been inferior, and were known to have suffered from exposure to heat 
and damp a long while, and to be pulverized. The analysis of such would 
necessarily be unfavourable, and the quantity of ash large; on the above 
grounds therefore the comparison was scarcely fair. The Benar coal sent by 
Colonel Ouseley had, previously to the last analysis by Dr. Giraud, been tried 
in comparison with Glasgow coal practically on the Indus steamer, in Bombay 
harbour, by Captain Turner, with engines of 60 horse-power, 3-feet stroke, 
4J feet in diameter, giving 26 revolutions in a minute, and for a distance of 
22 miles, with and against tide, with a speed of 92 miles, and 2J hours em- 
ploy, and the result was 


Coal. 

Time in getting 
up Steam. 

Quantity of Coal 
used. 

Ditto per 
Horse-poWer. 

With l»nth toilers, of 
samo Coal, per Horse- 
power per Hour. 



Cwt. Ids. 

lbs. 

lb*. - 

Glasgow 

■"9 

5 20 

193 

13.96 

Nerbudda 

wMm 

. 2 92 

103 

* 11.65 


The Nerbudda coal was therefore 83 per cent, better in raising and . keeping 
up the steam than the Glasgow coal. It gave little ash ,* but its defect was a 
good deal of clinker on the fire-bars, having been taken indiscriminately dust 
and all, to which it was reduced by distance, being carried on bullocks, and 
thrown deftem and loaded daily. # * 

Mr. Johnstone, in a single trial of the Sonadeh coal at the mine, with an 
open fire, fgjund it equal to Scotch, and without residue ; tod Mr. Jacob stafesit 
to have no sulphur, and little ash. Sir R. Hamilton had previott#ly sent-*, 

' . • ' fctf - .. v f "\V. 
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quantity to Bombay that had been excavated by Mr. Conybeare at Sonadeh; 
it was tried in the Steam Factory, and gave the following result : — 


• 

Best English Government 
Coni per Horse-power. 

Nerbudda Coal ; Average 
of two Trials. 

Time in getting up steam . . 

38 minutes. 

37-J minutes. 

Consumption in that time . . 

Time in evaporating 33 gallons of 

82 lbs. 

72 lbs. 

water 

30 minutes. 

30 minutes. 

Quantity used in ditto 

23 lbs. 

28 lbs. 

Residue below bars . . 

18 lbs. 

1 1 lbs. 


Captain Lynch, who conducted the experiment, reports that it got up steam 
quick, burned clear, left little clinker, and not more than a fair proportion of 
ash ; that it was scarcely inferior to the best coal Government used, and was 
very good for general steam purposes. A third trial was made by Lieutenant 
Grounds, in the Medusa , which resulted as favourably when sifted : — 



Nerbudda, 

{Sifted. 

English. 

Nerbudda, 

I Unsifted. 

Time in getting up steam 

71 minutes. 

85 minutes. 

62 minutes. 

Absolute consumption of wood and coal. 

Consumption per horse-power for 7 
hours’ steaming, with pressure of 

f 56 lbs. wood. 
\ 336 lbs. coal. 

7.60 lbs. 

56 lbs. wood. 
301 lbs. coal. 

7.85 lbs. 

56 lbs. wood. 
360 lbs. coal. 

4 lbs. 

9.20 lbs. 

Ash clinker per lb. of coal 

0.210 

0.204 

0.434 


The great defect in reference to the N erbudda coal is, that with such excellence 
in the mineral itself, and such reputed advantages for mining, the informa- 
tion regarding the amount available for an extended supply should be so 
bare. Beyond the assurance that the coai is to be found in several places, — 
that it is close to the surface, and of good quality, — there is literally nothing 
upon which a miner or capitalist would act, or that would justify him in 
commencing operations. As competition, after all, is the climax to which 
all computations have reference, as well as the incentive to enterprise, and it 
is with the English market and companies that India has to do, the data, to 
satisfy them, ought to be tangible and close, and the information minute and 
precise, — the great desideratum being to render Bombay independent of 
England in respect to coal, both in point of time, cost, and quantity. Under 
existing circumstances, — with the Nerbudda closed to navigation, except for 
three months of the year, and with trunk roads few, — the transport of coal to . 
Bombay is not to be thought of by the latter ; it is a six weeks’ jourrtfey, and the 
cost about Rs. 80 per ton on bullocks. By the imperfect and unsafe route of 
tfae?iver in the monsoon, Sir R. Hamilton computes that it cwli be carried 
'Jkfm Sonadeh to Tullukwara for Rs. 20 per ton ; but the losslby swamping of 
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boats, which equalled ono-fhird, has boon left out of calculation; also the cost 
of mining, estimated at the unprecedented rate of 9 annas per ton; likewise the 
conveyance from Ttillukwara to Bioach and Bombay, computed to be 10 annas 
per maund, or Its. 17 per ton, independent of the risk and injury to the coat 
from exposure, wet, fiequent portage, pulverization, &c. &c. To the railroad, 
therefore, and to it alone, can expectation be diiected; and even with the ex- 
pedition and cheapness that attends its establishment, it involves an cxticmely 
nice calculation whether the Presidency maikct, where the chief source of 
expenditure of Bombay is centred, can be lendeiod independent of England at 
the same piiccs. The consumption of coal at piesent, though allot ding no 
criterion for the futuie, is about 3,500 tons pci month, as detailed below, 
costing, exclusive of waste, fiom IJs. 10 to Hs. 2(5 per ton, which is equivalent 
to about Its. 10,00,000 per annum • — 


Great Indian Peninsula Hallway tympany 80 tons monthly. 

Peninsular and Oiiental Steam Navigation Company. 1,100 „ 

Government 1,200 „ 

Bombay Steam Navigation Company 300 „ 


♦ 

Total.. 2,080 


Mint, and other factories 100 

Small steamci s 120 

Out-depdts 000 


99 

9> 

99 

99 


Total . . 3,300 tons monthly. 

, By the Great Indian Peninsula ltailway line, Mr. Beikley makes the dis- 
tance from Bombay to Sewnoc (tliiity miles fiom the neatest coal-fields on the 
Towah) 438 miles; to Ganilwaia (tin mills fiom the i idlest Hcn'ii or Mow- 
pani) 532 miles; average 485 miles. Now it may he assumed that the very 
lowest remunerative rate at wlmh a i ail way could atloid at first to cairy coal, 
or any merchandize for long distances, would be lc7. per ton pei mile. Some 
English and A mci icon lines do it foi ’<7., and even }r/., but scauelv at the first 
outset, as it is a cbaigc which none but a luglilj piospeious company can 
ouduie, except for paiticular and local purposes, and short distances, sm£e every 
mile of length augments the cost, by the necessity of cairying back storing 
carts, unless the upwaid traffic is extensive. The Gieat Indian Peninsula 
ltailway (and also the Baroda ltailway) mileage iates arc put down at 2d. per 
ton per mile; but the Bengal Hailway, having a stiong river competition to 
contend with, have alieacly reduced their chaiges to 3 annas per maund, or 
Rs. 5 per ton from the Bui d wan coal-fields to Calcutta, 120 miles, that is Id. 
per ton per mile ; at that figuie conveying 300 tons daily : the Bombay estimate 
would be Shout 150 tons. 

This item alone, ilierefoit, at the above computation of distance, and the 
lower rate of Jld.> at once fhes the high figuie of Rs. 80 per ton for the coal 
landed in Bombay, irrespective of the cost of raising it at Jhe mine, Which 



R, Hamilton states to be 9 annas per ton, — a proportion which has no relation 
to that of any English mine, which is at the lowest from 3s. to 5s. per ton. 
Eventually, doubtless, the mileage rate will be i educed to the lowest figure at 
which it is possible for the railway to work; and it will be more than something 
gained to feel that India can be independent of wars, and the fluctuation in 
freight which the discoveries and openings of other countries impose on her. 
Some years ago — and not in a season of pressure — Mr. Crawford, the Ac- 
countant General, calculated the cost of English coal to Government at 15 
annas per maund, — about Us. 25-4-0 per ton; which will probably be found 
to be little* above the average, when all sources of loss and damage are taken 
into consideration. By no other means than the railroad can the coal of India 
ever be brought within this sum; for with every latitude and allowance for the 
. difficulties of the Ncrbudda, the expense of river carriage is about Its. 37 per 
ton, exclusive of the great propot lional losses of time, uncertainty, and the 
establishment of depots, which theie seems no reasonable method of lessening. 

The principal causes of the low price of English coal in India are the cheap- 
ness of delivery at the mouth-pits, and of the fi eight out, which used to be com- 
pensated to shippers by the height home. In the fust of these, the Ncibudda coal 
i-i computed to have the advantage; in the second the revet se, as just shown. 
Unless unforeseen causes (which are not legitimate, because speculative grounds 
for rational conclusions) should occur to raise ti eights, and obstruct trade, it 
will be dubious whether the Presidency at least can for some years he rendered 
altogether independent of England. Sii I?. Hamilton estimates that at the 
Som'ideh pits 35 tous per day could be laised at each shaft, or 10,920 per 
annum, on 313 wot king days; four or live shafts in full work would therefore 
ho necessary to meet the present necessities of* the Picsideucy alone. But this 
scat cely lessens the immense impoitanee that the coal-fields open out to the 
railway itself, as a great impulse must be given to tunic by the employment of 
capital, even on a limited scale. The extension of the rail also, northward and 
westward from the INeibudda, to which coal would otherwise have to be con- 
• voyed from Bombay, will call for a Inigo consumption for all the branch lines 
at uny distance not exceeding 200 miles fiom tin* Pi cadency. The presence 
of co&Uwill likewise enable mills for the saw mg of wood to he set up; also ma- 
chinery for working and diaining mines; and not least, will supply the great 
and urgent want felt in all other parts of India, wherever iron is found, viz. 
fuel for smelting the oic close to the mines, and in abundance. This has beer* 
one of the great obstacles to the Poito Novo woiks, and compelled the 
erection of saw-mills at the Baipore foundries; and it is in this peculiarity, 
and that of the approximation of fire-clay for furnaces, aud flux for the mineral, 
that the chief and peculiar value of the Nerbudda Valley lies. 

To exhibit the essential advantages, and almost indispensable yecssity for 
tire establishment, on scientific principles, of these resources, Colonel Ken- 
nedy gives a statistical account, affirming that the difference of cost on his 
Jin ft would be nearly £3,000 per mile, viz. £4,000 for Native IcSSinst £7,041 
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for English material; all things taken together, a certain saving by Indian 
iron of £1,500 per mile. Leaving out of calculation the application of iron 
more largely in all public undertaking*, as in bridges, piles, and other 
structures attainable to Indian iron, the superiority of Native local iron con^ 
sists in the saving of freight from England, and in the mining operations; the 
quality of the iron, the proximity and abundance of flux, fuel, and cheap 
labour, affording most favourable and unquestionable conditions. Mr. Berkley 
states that the cost for a single line of permanent way varies from £2,810 
to £3,160 per mile, half of the mileage of each section arising chiefly from 
the high prices of English iron material, and the groat expense of conveying it 
from the port to the interior of the country ; and this points to the great 
advantage of expediting the establishment of Native ironworks, which on the 
Nerbudda are enhanced by the valuable character of the iron; and though the 
axiom of Mr. Berkley in the 67th paragraph of his Ueporl is most assuredly 
true, that their utility must depend primarily on the means of transport, yet 
doubtless very much can be effected by promptness and energy, as tons of 
chairs, spikes, and even rails, may be in readiness, long before a locomotive 
reaches the Valley of the Noibudda. The amount of iron through the whole 
of Central India is scarcely known, and has never been attempted to be ascer- 
tained or fixed. For ages it has been worked in the Nerbudda Valley, at 
Kautkot, Chandgur, Bauglee, Tendukheira, and further down at Baug, 
and twenty different places m the Jubbulpore district, for local consumption. 
This has been done in the most rude way, with little providential attention to 
the product, which is pretty much the same all over India ; and it may be 
assumed that the ore is naturally rich, easily extracted, and the fuel employed 
good, — three of the most material points needed elsewhere. However, 
the cost of transport and want of skill and appliances have interfered with 
its price, and with the demand; and English iron and steel, both wrought and 
cast, in convenient shapes and sizes, beats it out of the market. Mr. Jacob, 
of the Barodu Kailway Company’s establishment, has recently entered more 
fully into the statistics of the Ncibudda iron, and has reported other fields at 
Ponassa and Makeraban. He 'seems to have visited those already named, 
and considers them rich to a degree. At Kautkot, in Holkar’s territories, 
on the north bank of the Nerbudda, the variety is that of brown ironstone 
hydrated peroxide, yielding to the dry process 37.22 per cent., •which ought 
by theory to be more. It is worked unfavourably, without flux, and silica 
being abundant, absorbs one-third nearly of the metal. The yield by the 
Native method is one-fifth, and 80 per cent, of loss, the charcoal being in the 
proportion of 4 to 1. With better appliances, this might be reduced one-half. 
The price of iron ore is 4s*. fid. per ton: of charcoal 9s. 6d. per ton ; when 
worked £(\16s. lid. At Chandgur the iron is reported to be red hematite, a 
i|gl richer ore, which occurs in holes from hx inches to ten feet deep, but friable, 
'luring to the disintegration of metalliferous rock below. * It is easily dug, tmd 
K the veins expos&l, every stream bringing down quantities* The Nerbudda cut*. 
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four Veins, 122 feet broad, which are perpendicular to the bank. At Tendu* 
Icheira it is also a red hematite ; at Jpcnaghur, near Jubbulpore, micaceous and 
specular, and consequently rich ; at Burwye very silicious, and poor. At Po- 
nassa, two miles west of the town, iron is described as loose, and to be collected 
on the surface at the rate of Is. 3c/. per ton, and associated with dolomite, a 
bed of which, four miles in extent, exists. No shafts or pumps would, it is said, 
be required for Working the mines, which could be drained by adits. The 
dolomite’ is a short distance from the coal-fields, and good water abundant. At 
Baug, the ore has more the character of the clay iron ore of the coal-measures, 
which (conjecturally) all the iron of the valley might be supposed to be, but for 
the volcanic agency and its greater richness. Coal cannot be far off at Baug, 
from the carbonaceous colouring of the sandstone, and presence of ironstone and 
indurated clay around. The Baug ore yields by quantitative analysis, according 
to Dr. Giraud, 40 per cent, of ore, — about the per-centage of clay iron ore ; it 
is very argillaceous. 

It can scarcely be denied that these estimates, rough though they be, 
furnish ample grounds to justify a commencement at least; and if the value 
of iron depends on the richness of ore, facility of extraction, and the 
existence of eligible adjuvants, no more favourable conditions could surely 
exist. Want of transport is the only impediment which may retard for a time 
the availability of the product ; but as soo.i as the most recent improvements 
and machinery, which cheapen and expedite iron-working, are capable of 
being introduced, — *such as Mr. Neisons hot blast, which reduces the con- 
sumption of fuel nearly one-fourth ; the economizing of waste gases on the 
continental plan ; the American process of pulverizing the ore and charcoal, 
rapidly deoxydizing the former ; and the application of electricity to iron while 
hot, enabling it to imbibe carbon, and converting it by the shortest process 
into cast-iron or steel; Nasmyth’s hammer, &c., — the full capabilities of the 
Nerbudda Valley in this particular mineral will be appreciated. It is argued 
that the ore is too pure; that, as in the Porto Novo mines, it will, in the 
absence of complicated machinery, either be more advantageous to send it to 
England, or too expensive to cast it; but it is forgotten that the purest wrought- 
iron is* as much needed for rails as cast-iron, and that it may be run into any 
shape by very simple and inexpensive means ; and also that for cast-iron, poorer 
or inferior kinds are absolutely requisite, and are named and specified by 
scientific* engineers to ironmasters — chairs and girdershaving their known pro-* 

, portions of pure and inferior metal. By the Native method in Central India, 
the ore is never roasted or pounded : they use pure and dense charcoal, some- 
c times in equal proportions, oftener at 3 and 4 to 1 of iron, the former placed on 
v the hearth of the furnace, which, being small and limited, and the blast 
; . constant and forcible through it, the iron, and a great part of the sl^tg, run out 
together in frpm ten to twelve hours, and the latter, being soluble in much less 
spurts out in hammering, and is got rid of ; the metal imbibing little of the 
the process which i$ adopted in other parts o/*0entral India, 
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of pulverizing the metal and coal used , and placing it in layers or balls, and 
inferior iron selected, the ore would, in having to pass down through layers of 
several feet, take sufficient carbon for any purpose, without any expensive ma- 
chinery at all. For coal a quicker and more powerful blast is of course required 
than for charcoal ; but even if portable land-engines of from 10 to 20 horse- 
power could be applied or transported, water-power is so plentiful as to suit most 
purposes, at least until weighty machinery can be brought to bear. In short, 
Very little reasoning need be adduced to show that with the metal computed at 
Is. 3 d. a ton, a non-sulphurcous coal at 9 annas, or even ten times that, flux 
and fire-clay at hand, and fuel not twenty miles distant from any mine, an ore rich 
enough to dispense with roasting, and a loss of about 80 per cent., every in- 
ducement exists to railway companies to explore carefully both the coal-fields 
and iron mines, and to bring them speedily into operation. 

Regarding the subject in its broad light, — the improvement of the country by 
employment of capital, and the impulse to industry that will be generated; and 
setting aside the commercial success and profit that is anticipated, — there is 
abundant reason to concur witli Mr. Berkley, that no statistics could present 
a correct estimate of the traffic that would be cieated if the Ncrbudda Valley 
possessed a communication with the ports of Kuteh and Bombay. 

As an instance of the creation of it, by the opening oftiunh roads, that of 
the KilnerGhat may be named, the tolls of which in ten years, that is since its 
opening in 1845, have been multiplied ten-fold, fiom Us. 6,000 to Its. 60,000. 
By similar means, brought into opoiation through Nimar, under the manage- 
ment of Sir it. Hamilton and Captain- Evans and Keatinge, the trade of one 
line of road in that province, the giowth of five years, amounts to 12,000 tons, 
and 26,000 passengers. On the kilner Ghat Bond, the tiaffie is neuily 100,000 
passengers in a year, 25,000 laden cattle, and 18,000 carts. Considering that 
fifteen years ago the imports and exports of IS invar were known to he 
Us. 5,60,000, and the transit merchandize 1101 th and south Rs. 2,95,200, 
excluding, however, the opium for China, and piece goods to Centra! India, 
and that the Saugor and JSethuddu Temlories at the same period yielded 
transit dues Rs. ?(),()(), 000, in impoits and exports Rs. 5,50,000, and m duly 
Rs. 3,16,675, of which the pic-ent tiade of one district, Juhhulporc, isrsaid to 
be 26,000 tons, some estimate may be formed of the. attraction a railway is 
likely to cause and possess. That the li: e selected by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company, and adopted by Colonel Kennedy, possesses 
these to the full, admits of little question; and Mr. Berkley's assurance 
to that effect* needs little suppoit. When, by the labours of such energetic 
officers, so little # is left disci et ionary oi dubious, and provisionary precepts arc 
admitted and satisfied, expectation largely points to the rational assent of the 
ruling powders. 

* Vile ex tracts from Mr, Berkley \ Report, contained in a subsequent part of this Selection' 
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GOAL-BEDS IN THE VICINITY OF THE NERBODM. 


The records submitted for publication may be beneficially summarised and 
detailed, each subject being pursued and connected throughout the corres- 
pondence, which opens with a letter from Major Ouseley as far back as 
November 1838, to Major Felix, Private Secretary to the Governor of Bom- 
bay, forwarding 206 bullock-loads of coal, which, from the Coal Committee’s 
Report, appears to have come from the Benar fields for trial in Bombay. It 
was imagined to be anthracite, and taken at random from the exposed seam. 

The expense (being at the rate of Rs. 80 per ton, viz. 10 bullocks at Rs. 8 
each, carrying one ton) was justifiable as an experiment; but the method adopt- 
ed to carry it out precludes at once, and for ever, any such system in future. On 
a most fair and impartial trial for two hour, and a quarter in Bombay harbour, 
in a small Government steamer, (Glasgow coal burning in opposition,) theNer- 
budda coal was found to raise steam quicker, with about half the expenditure, 
being as 10$ lbs. to 19| lbs. per horse-power : there was little ash; but the objec- 
tion was, that there was a good deal of clinker on the fire-bars, accounted for 
by the pulverization the coal had been subjected to by the mode of conveyance. 

The Bombay Government at once took up the subject, and in reporting on it 
to the Honorable Court, recognised the importance of the proximity and value 
of the Nerbuddacoal ; the Supreme Government was at the same time requested 
to authorise measures to give full effect to bring the coal into extensive use. 

The Court of Directors likewise regarded the experiments with favour, and 
recommended further trial with Slangennach, Lewis Crown Valley, and West 
Hartle^ coal, which they consigned to India for the purpose: they however 
feared rather than encouraged the natural difficulties of the journey. There 
, seems no record whether these intentions or experiments were ever carried 
^ out, though the subject was again mooted in 1 841 . In that year Government, on 
a letter from the Assistant Commissioner in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territo- 
ries, addressed the Collector of Broach, requesting to know the cost of coal from 
Tullukwara to Bombay, which was found to be 10 annas per itiaund, or Rs. 17 
J per ton. From the report of the Accountant General, Mr. Crawford, jjt also 
fj appeared that English coal cost at Bombay Rs. 25-4-0 per ton, or 15 anna^jj 
^ per maund, hamallage not included. Government, however, authorised the 
Assistant Commission®!* in the Saugor and Nerbudda Terri tori^ to send fifty 
I,',;'; «|r"'4’:;hun4red tons of coal down the Nerbudda, experimentally^^ 

' ’i’-. .'ijr'.s I ’ - 11 . • . 
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In 1844 the Military Board, to whom reference was made, reported that 
they considered the important point was the means of transport ; and as no 
coal existed in the Bombay Presidency, recommended either a railroad or the 
opening of river navigation, believing that where obstructions in the latter 
existed, they might be obviated by portage along the banks. In respect to 
railroads, they stated that these involved a consideration of the general trallic 
of the country, on which no information was before them. Dr. Giraud 
at this period analysed specimens of the Nerbudda coal in conjunction with 
some from Kalabagh, Attock, and English Carmel coal, and found it abounding 
in combustible hydrocarbonates, but deficient in carbon, with a large quantity 
of ash; which properties demonstrated it to be a good gas-producing coal. 

In 1847 Sir G. Clerk, acting on a letter from Sir R. Hamilton, Resident at 
Indore, took up the subject again warmly, and ordered a trial of some coal 
from the Sonadeh field, 150 miles lower down the valley, which had been 
obtained by Mr. Conybearc at Sir R. Hamilton’s instigation, lie directed the 
result to be sent to Sir Robert, with a request for further information 
from him, likewise soliciting the opinion of Sir R. Oliver, Superintendent 
I. N. — Captain Lynch, I. N., who was appointed to conduct the experiment, 
in handing up his Report of this coal, says that it got up steam quick; burned 
clear, with little clinker, and not more than a fair proportion of ash; and that it 
was little inferior to the best Government coal, and well adapted for Govern- 
ment purposes. The figured statement which he forwarded showed that its 
heating powers were as quick as the best Government coal, the consumption 
being 12 per cent, less, and the residue below the bars one-third less. 
There may be introduced here a further trial, in 1848, by Lieutenant Grounds, 
I. N., who reported unfavourably of the coal, viz . that it left a. large amount 
of clinker in proportion to English coal, showing a great quantity of incom- 
bustible 'material, and that it stopped draught, by being soft, and spreading over 
the bars. This was the coal brought down by Captain Fenwick; it gave, how- 
ever, a much better result on being sifted. The Resident of Indore upon this 
urged a further trial, which was conceded by the Bombay Government, and 
Captain Lushington, Superintendent I. N., after again subjecting it to practical 
tests, considered the Nerbudda coal in all respects equal to the best couh usually 
imported for the use of Government ; he conceived it a great acquisition, 
rendering Government independent of foreign supply. The orily drawback 
was its great state of pulverization, which, when sifted, gave most satisfac- 
tory results, as follows : — 


Tune in raising Steam. 


Consumption per Hour, 
per Horse-power. 

' 4k * 

Min. { 

lbs. 

‘^Nerbudda coal, sifted 

70 

7.fi0 

it#English coal . . 

H6 

7.85 


Ash and Clinker. 


4.2 JO 
0.204 « 
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The Resident at Indore, on receipt of this, urged the propriety of excavating 
and working the coal, in order to avoid the chance of a short stock in Bombay. 
He applied for the services of a qualified miner, and obtained those of 
Mr. Johnstone, of the Indian Naval Department, who joined his camp on 
15th January 1848, and proceeded with him to the Sonadeh fields, which 
were half a mile from the village of that name, on the Bolira nulla, thirty-four 
miles from Sewnce, with a bad pass at Nandwara, hardly practicable for carts. 
Mr. Johnstone subsequently hit upon a better route, avoiding this pass, which 
Captain Fenwick afterwards travelled over, and which it was calculated could be 
made practicable for 11s. 500, via Peepliah, Cfowasing, and Miikrai, to Dha- 
ree, the point on the Nerbudda below the fall which it was desirable to fetch. 

Sir II. ITamilton left with Mr. Johnstone full instructions to ascertain the 
limits, depth, and all particulars regarding the coal, and its associated iron, and 
directed other places to be searched. His personal observation determined him 
to raise 20 tons ; and for this purpose he directed the sinking of an experi- 
mental shaft, for which he furnished Mr. Johnstone, with means and tools, and 
obtained the assistance of Captain Fenwick, a retired and energetic officer of 
the Nizam’s army. 

Mr. Johnstone reported the iron equal to the black main of Scotland ; the 
coal to be in beds of twenty inches thick, at an angle of 7.\° N., between 
layers of shale and coarse soft sandstone, thiity feet of which were above the coal. 
He pronounced it, on trial on an open fire, to be equal to Scotch, as it burnt 
without residue,— a fact opposed to the chemical analysis of it, which gave a 
large amount of incombustible material. He describedthe limits of the basin to 
be fifteen by twenty miles. 1 fe also visited the Mardanpore fields, referred to 
by Colonel Ouseley, two miles from Bohra, in the bed of the Sookee nulla, about 
100 yards from its junction with the Towab : the scam of coal here, was two 
and a quarter feet thick, sp. gr. 1 .229, at an angle of 20° in a N W . direction. 

Sir It. Hamilton calculated that the coal thus obtained could be deposited 
at Tullukwara, three days’ sail from Broach, at Its. 20 per ton, viz 

Transport to Dharee from coal-fields 7 annas per mat md. 

„ from Dharee to Hurun Pall ..2 „ 

„ „ Hurun Pall to Tullukwara. . 3 „ 

Total.. 12 annas ; independent of 

the expense of working the shafts. 

. After the shafts had been sunk, and the required quantity raised, consider- 
able time was occupied in arrangement with the Brinjarees; \yith whom it was 
so difficult to deal, and upon whom it was so impossible to depend, that it was 
thought as expedient to make a rough cart-road, avoiding the Nandwara Pass, 
as no inducement could persuade them to do otherwise than thnfw off theiit 
Ipa^s, as if they were £i ain, which was better adapted to their bullocks than 
jangles of the coal. Captain Fenwick, with a great deal of tgit und patience, 
lwtg tft induced <the Brinjarees to proceed, and succeeded in transporting to 
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Dharee, a distance of 100 miles, 462 maunds (about 17 tons) of coal, on 226 
bullocks, each bullock thus carrying 140 lbs. or 1J cwt., at a cost of 6J’ annas 
per maund, or Rs. 1 1 per ton. 

From the experience gained in sinking the shafts, an estimate was formed 
of the cost of one large enough for pumps. These Mr. Johnstone calculated 
would be Rs. 6,344 per annum for each shaft ; from which 35 tons could be 
raised daily when fairly at work, i. e. 10,920 tons per annum, at a cost per ton of 
9 annas and 4 pies. The shaft it was assumed would be sixty feet deep, and 
could be drawn with bullock-power, or a small steam-engine. The proceedings 
so far were reported to the Bombay Government, who most promptly acted on 
them. In a most able and statesmanlike minute they thanked the Resident for 
bis exertions, recognised the importance of the subject, irrespective of the even- 
tual result to steam, marine or railroad ; they offered all the encouragement in 
their power, which was limited to permission for Mr. Johnstone to remain as 
Superintendent, and toplacing Rs. 10,000 at Sir R. Hamilton's disposal, to be 
expended as his increasing experience might dictate ; they hinted that more 
should not be done to roads than mere clearing. Urging economy, they proposed 
that search should be made for other coal-beds nearer the river, and as there was 
no immediate want of coal in Bombay, recommended magazines to be formed at 
different spots on the Nerbudda, and the coal to be floated down to each, as time 
and conditions would admit ; they suggested to the Resident’s consideration 
the subject of leasing the soil, and the right of working the mines, and asked for 
information on the tolls and customs on the banks of the river, and in transit. 

The Resident, in his reply, furnishes an estimate of the proposed shafts, which 
he divided into three departments : — 

One of superintendence, at. Rs. 700 monthly. 

One. of transport, at 300 „ 

One of establishment for shafts, at ..... . 532 „ 


Total.. Rs. 1,522 monthly ; 

the latter comprising miners, carpenters, bullocks, and drivers, &c., which only 
it would be requisite to increase with each shaft. Thirty-five tons per working 
day was still adhered to as the quantity that would be raised. 


- The Resident further reported the arrival of the coal packed in 386 bags at 
Chikulda, 150 miles from Broach, on the 20th April, in fifteen days from 
Dharee, and requested a steamer of light draught, if unemployed, to be sent, to 
take in the coal at Broach. He likewise submitted Captain Fenwick’s journal 
of the voyage down 110 miles of the river. 

Government again freely responded to the call, by authorising the steam-vessel, 
and applying to the Honorable Court for the continuance of the services of " 
jftfr. Johnstone at the coal-fields. They desired, however, not to be com- 
to a year’s undertaking in the existing and imperfect knowledge of^the 
;tfoh river, and requested the Resident to # feel his way, .-■* 
emitted a summary of all proceedings up to that period to the : 
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government, with a strong recommendation in favour of the continuance of 
the undertaking* 

Though Captain Fenwick reached Chikulda in safety with his cargo and 
fleet, which consisted of ten boats, thirty feet long, six feet in breadth, and 
drawing two and a half feet of water, each carrying about two tons, his voyage 
down this 110 miles of river, accomplished in fifteen days, was not altogether 
without difficulty. Its general character was a rapid shallow stream, deep 
above, Ttnd opposite the fords with rapid descents: from six inches to two feet of 
water existed over these channels, which were winding and tortuous. Between 
Dharee and Mundlaisir he had to let the boats down with ropes in four places, 
and at the falls of Rahcsur Dliurah they were emptied, and the coals carried 
overland for about 600 yards. Boats drawing above one foot of water could 
only he used with case. Sahesur Dliurah was the only direct full in this 
portion of the river, and had a back-water channel, which rendered it less 
difficult than it otherwise would have been. 

Arrived at Chikulda, Captain Fenwick stored his coals in a godown 
attached to the bungalow at that place, and proceeded fifteen miles down the 
river, to examine the Hurun Pall, the next formidable pass. He found it 
simply a deep narrow gut or sluice, between high rocks, with eight feet channel 
in the middle, and no fall ; it had only six inches of water in several places, 
and laden boats of a draught of a foot and a half, of the length and beam of his 
own, could not possibly pass, and even empty ones would have to be lifted. 
He found (what Captains Anderson and Evans had reported) that it was 
not at the llurun Pall, but a quarter of mile below it, that the great obstacle 
existed — the Balagliori rapids. In Apul (the dry season) there were three falls 
of a hundred yards each — the first of six, the sqcond of three, and the third of 
four feet in thirty; with ten feet passage in mid-channel, in which pointed rocks* 
jutted. The force of the current was intense, with, however, a deep back-water 
on the left hand. Judging it, even with this outlet, impracticable for laden 
boats at this season, Captain Fenwick returned to Chikulda, and by orders 
took 1£ tons of coal on two carts to Kumalee, below Tullukwara, which he 
reached in fourteen days ; there he took boats again, and arrived at Broach 
altogether in twenty -one days from Chikulda. The precis furnished by Sir 
It. Hamilton of this part of the proceedings was pretty much the substance 
of Mr. Johnstone’s Report before alluded to, together with the data furnished 
by Captain Fenwick. 

The fion&deh coal was found on the left bank of the Bohra nudee, at an 
angle of 7 J° N., and associated as follows : — t 

Feet. ins. 

Sandstone 30 0 coarse-grained ; soft. 

Shale 0 4 * 

Coal....: 1 7 

Stale 0 4 repeated; the lower 

IhnhKtidh being a ploscr-grained sandstone. 
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Captain Fenwick, with 462 maunds of coal, on 226 bullocks, it appeared— 
Left Sonddeh on the 9th Mar., reached Dharee, 100 miles, 25th Mar., in 16 days. 


»» 

Dlmrcc 

5th April, 

„ Mundlaisir, 

so „ 

9th April, in 

4 

- »» 

>» 

Mumllaisir 

10tli „„ 

„ Sahesur Dhurah, 6 „ 

1 4th „ in 

4 

» 

>> 

Sahesur Dhurah 16th „ 

„ Chikulda, 

50 „ 

20th „ in 

4 

»» 

if 

Chikulda 

27th „ 

„ Tullukwara, 

120 „ 

10th May, in 

14 


)) 

Tullukwara 

10th May, 

„ broach, 

so „ 

13 th in 

3 

ft 


Total... 45 days. 

Thus the first land portion of the journey of one hundred miles occupied 
.sixteen days, owing to the time lost in lading and unlading* the bullocks. It 
was undertaken at a great cost, Its. 1 1 per ton, with the coal much broken 
and injured ; ten days were spent besides at Dharee, in arranging the boat- 
loads. The first fifty miles of river were completed in four days, and the 
other fifty miles in as many more ; the portage at Sahesur Dhurah occupy- 
ing two, and the shallow part of the river approaching it (being obstructed by 
rocks and rapids) four. Further progress beyond Chikulda was impossible in 
dry weather. Captain Fenwick consequently proceeded by land, as already 
stated, taking 48 maunds (lij! tons) on two carts, via Ali Rajpore, Oodeypore, 
to Kumalee, and below Tullukwara, a land journey of fourteen days, at a cost 
of Rs. 1-7-0 per maund, which is at the rate of Rs. 38-11-0 per ton. Captain 
Fenwick reached Ukteysur Ghat, below Tullukwara, bn his return, in six days, 
and Chikulda by land in twenty-eight. Sir R. Hamilton concluded by 
recommending depots for the storing of coal at Dharee, Sahesur Dhurah, and 
Chikulda, and urged the excavation of mines. 

Government in reply, while admitting the importance of the object, hesitated 
to adopt these measures unreservedly, and the Supreme Government, to whom 
'the correspondence passed, deferred further operations until Dr. McLelland or 
Mr. Oldham could he spared to visit the localities. In a subsequent letter the 
Supreme Government considered the experiment expensive, and the calcula- 
tions indefinite ; they required fresh information, and stopped all arrangements 
involving expense which were not of a temporary character. 

The monsoon having however set in, and the river risen eighteen feet 
(even then scarcely safe), Captain Fenwick left Chikulda on the 29th July 
with 400 maunds (15 tons) of coal, in 239 hags, stowed in eight boats, espe- 
cially built or selected for the purpose. His arrangements seem*to have been 
most prudent, cautious, and excellent. He accomplished the distance from the 
Hurun Pall to Mokree, eighty miles, in twelve days, the river having high 
banks, hills, and jungle flanking it on both sides to the water’s edge. In this 
distance he lost three boats and 93 maunds of coal ; he met with twelve most 
serious, obstacles, in the shape of rapids, whirlpools, shoals, and pointed rocks, 
which latte\it was impossible to avoid, < wing to the force of the current. The 
Hurun Pall was reached and passed without difficulty: next* day (at one 
' mile below it) $ie Bhorekeyree rapids appeared, now converted into one, livtf 
miles in leogfchTwith thirty feet channel, not well defined l and studied 
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bluff rocks, having high waves, and a rapid current, owing to the direct fall, 
One boat was here lost, with 38 unwinds of coal. Two miles further was the 
Gunoee Ghat, the features of which agreed precisely with Captain Evans’s 
Report of them in the Transactions of the Geographical Society ; at a similar 
distance further on, the Kalukeyree ledge of rock, and the Dussana barrier, 
of the same nature, were successively met. On the 31st, at twenty miles, the 
Bheetana Ghat rapid (bad for half a mile, and also very much resembling the 
Sahesur Dliurah) occurred. It was two miles and a half long, the river 
shallow", with high cliffs striking diagonally across — the left one formidable ; 
and half a mile below it, as usual, was the rapid. The boats were let down by 
ropes, and 150 bags taken out and carried. Two miles further, the Uailkuree 
gut was met, succeeded by the Sirkuree shoal, leading to Nunka Ghat, one of 
the worst in the river. On the fifth day, Captain Fenwick reached Hamp, six 
miles further, and forty from Chikulda. This was a notable obstacle tradition- 
ally, but Captain Evans had already demonstrated that the real danger existed 
in the Balaghori rapid, a few miles down the river. This is described as being 
three or four miles in length, — in fact a series of descents, studded with broken 
rocks lor that distance ; and the very natural results of such, when large volumes 
of water of great velocity rush along between scarped, confined banks, viz. 
whirlpools, high waves, an unmanageable stream, and the utmost danger: 
two boats with 66 maunds "(2} tons) of coal were lost here. From the termina- 
tion of this to Soolpan (fifteen miles), the river was found tolerably clear. 
About six miles below Soolpan the Mokree falls occurred, in three days’ work 
from Hump, in which difficulties of the same nature presented themselves, 
which were shot by Captain Evans, the water being higher, but in which 
one boat was lost by Captain Fenwick. Here the bills and jungle ceased, 
and cultivation began. From this to Tulhikwara, thcuce to Broach (reached 
in twelve days), no material impediments occurred. Between the last- 
named places navigation is dear and quick up to November, and this lower 
portion was compared by Captain Fenwick to the Bagheeruttee or Ilooghly 
between Berliampore and Calcutta at this season. In order to ascertain 
the practicability of returning to Chikulda by water, Captain Fenwick, after 
great trouble with the boatmen, started for Tullukwara on the 14th August, 
and reached the former place on the 26th September, in forty-three days; 
but his jourftal affords little information, further than that the river was 
impracticable against stream, of which the length of time alone is sufficient 
evidence. 

Captain Fenwick believed there was not, on a stretch, a mile of free 
navigation between the Hurun Pall and Mokree; his caigo was exposed to 
^constant showers, wet, and spray from high waves, which would have, been 
v destructive to valuable articles, — against which there is little hope of provision ► 
or improvement as regards boats, which require to be of a peculiar construction, 
aTkd^of exceedingly ligjht draught; even the coal was pulverized* wet, and lost 
m^eb pf^ts essential qualities. Of his whole cargo of 462 maunds (17 tons), 
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nearly 100 maunds were lost by the swamping of boats; 48 maunds were takeji 
overland, and the rest, 1 1 tons 1 0 cwt., landed at Broach. 

Sir It. Ila^iilton, in reporting this, conceives that though difficulties in these 
eighty miles might be* facilitated by science and skill, and the removal of 
some obstructions, the foregoing details, the close and hilly nature of the 
country, and the jungle fever prevalent after 15th September, render the river 
unnavigable for purposes of commerce. Captain Fenwick himself, owing to the 
fatigue and exposure, was nearly carried off in Bombay from consequent 
severe remittent fever. 

The most that could be concluded of tlie Nerbudda from Captain Fenwick’s 
proceedings was that it might be passed between August and December, but 
not between February and June ; and it is evident it must, at best, depend on 
the rise of the river, and the quantity of water, as Captain Fenwick’s obstructions 
at the same spots were more serious than Captain Evans’s when the river was 
full. This applies likewise to the level portion beyond Tullukwara, in which, 
after September, the journey is more tedious, and several rapids are exposed 
by the cessation of the rains. The freshes have also to be watched : in fine, 
there would appear to be great uncertainty, as well as extreme difficulty. 
Captain Fenwick’s trip is perhaps more confirmatory of Sir li. Hamilton’s first 
conclusions in respect to Captain Evans’s voyage. Sir It. Hamilton says : — 

“ As to the means for making the Nerbudda available to commerce, I have 
great doubts whether the returns would compensate lor the outlay. The 
formation of roadways to transport the freight of boats at the different falls 
may be undertaken ; but they alone will not suffice : there must be a line of 
boats to carry on the goods which may be sent, and an unity of working, 
which only could be secured by a river company, or by a Government estab- 
lishment.” 

The expense incurred cannot be considered a critcribn for the future ; for in 
all undertakings, experiments and first operations are necessarily large, and 
not thrown away or costly in the main, if they lead to the exposure, removal, 
or remedy of defects, whether these relate to the enhancing of the value of the 
products, the reduction of cost of conveyance by improvement of roads, or 
otherwise. A perusal of these experiments in contrast with Mr, Berkley’s and 
Colonel Kennedy’s Reports will certainly incline the present generation of 
thinkers and readers to the opinion that the 500 miles of distahee interposed 
between the sea and the Nerbudda Valley (proper) may be more expe- 
ditiously, more safely and permanently, also more advantageously and less 
expensively overcome by rail, than by the most approved system of river 
navigation that "could be contemplated. 

. The papers which follow are not of less importance than those on the navi- 
gation ofxthe Nerbudda. They are the Reports of Mr. Jacob on the Mineral 
Resources of the Valley, and of Mr. Berkley and Colonel Kennedy on the Rail, 
In accordance with his instructions, the first proceeded to the iron &tnes 
of Kautkot, Chandgur, Tendukheira, Ponassa, .and Makepban. They ere all 
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ljematites, viz. hydrated peroxides of iron, ochreous, superficial, and very rich 
in ore, which they yield pure at a loss of about 80 per cent, by the Native 
method of extraction, with charcoal fuel, and no flux, or previous roasting. 
The present prices are 4s. 6d. per ton for ore, and Os. i\d. for charcoal at 
Kautkot, and which may be had for 5s. 6d , at Tendukheira. Coal is, however, 
within reach, ^ and not many miles distant, for 9 annas, and iron quite good 
enough for casting at Is. 3d. per ton at Makeraban, on the Towah. At 
Burwye the ore was friable and silicious, but exceedingly pure at Chandgur, 
Kautkot, and Tendukheira : at the former, the Ncrbudda cuts through a large 
vein, and every stream brings down quantities. At Ponassa, a good flux 
(dolomite), and fire-clay, are found seventeen miles from the coal, which it 
was estimated may be had for 4 annas per ton ; and also surface iron of quality 
adapted for casting. Mr. Jacob recommends it therefore as the site of their 
mines, which would require neither shafts nor pumps, and he calculates they 
may be worked under £5 per ton for ore. 

The coal seams at Soniideh Mr. Jacob thinks indicate rich mines below. 
Their general extent is probably fifteen by seven miles. The Benar field, on the 
Seeta Rewa river, has three seams — of eight feet, three feet six inches, and 
six feet three inches ; separated by laminated shale, four inches thick ; the avail- 
able seam being nine feet nine inches, — highly inclined, owing to trachyte veins. 
He characterises it as a bituminous lignite, with no sulphur, well adapted for 
iron-smelting, and little residue. At Beethari Ghat, the Nerbudda cuts a 
pyritous coal seam at an angle of 80°, overlaid by dolomite. The result 
of this geological report, necessarily cursory and superficial, denotes an inex- 
haustible supply of iron, with all the incidental advantages of flux and fuel 
in close proximity, cheap, and easy of access. 

Next in succession are the Reports of Colonel Kennedy and Mr. Berkley 
on the Line of Rail through the Nerbudda Valley. Colonel Kennedy, on 
finding the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company already in the field, 
seems to have adopted the general direction of their line, the excellence and 
selection of which is undisputed : the features of the country really do not 
admit of two distinct routes. The contemplated line, Mr. Berkley says, 
after crossing the Taptee, ascends the Satpoora range, the summit of which is 
only 390 feet above the level of the river, by a series of easy reverse curves. 
Its ascent is effected in a distance of twelve miles, without any work that calls 
for observation, and with various gradients, the worst of which is 1 in 100, of 
a length of a mile and three quarters, and descends by still lighter. They are 
more favourable than Mr. Berkley expected it was possible to obtain. The 
Nerbudda is crossed at Jhansee Ghat, about 500 miles from the mouth of the 
river, with a viaduct of 371 yards only, without any engineering difficulties, 
or expensive contingencies ; and between these extreme points, viz. Asseer- 
ghUr and the Nerbudda, the course of the railroad runs through the essentially 
productive part of the\alley, or upper basin of the Nerbudda, parsing in the 
tinmediale neighbourhood of the large towns, and the iron and coal mines, the 
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importance of which may be truly said not to be over-estimated, if it is calle<| 
to remembrance that the permanent way of the rail, some 450 miles in length, 
has to be obtained from England, at a cost of at least £3,000 per mile (the 
high prices of which Mr. Berkley, at paragraph 67, states is the serious and 
undue impediment to the cheap construction of railways through the interior 
of India), and that the several demands for coal in Bombay come to nearly 
50,000 tons per annum, which is imported from England, at a cost of at least 
ten lakhs of rupees. Through the entire line, the requisite material for earth- 
works, stone and lime for building, teak of large scantling, and other good 
woods, abound, and are procurable at short distances, and can be conveyed 
down the Nerbudda and tributary streams. Were it not for the river cross- 
ings, Mr. Berkley nflirms the cost of this portion of the railway would reach 
the very lowest limit, the. curves and gradients being particularly level and 
straight, the labour low, and engineering difficulties few. In short, the 
character of it is unexceptionable, and presents the utmost facility for con- 
struction. Mr. Berkley's Report, in those and all other respects, is so ably 
drawn up, and is so clear and intelligible a narration of not only the imme- 
diately professional view of the undertaking, but of the commercial and 
industrial value of opening this line (so far as his statistics enable a decision 
to be arrived at), that the short, reference to his conclusions does but little 
justice "to his summary, which is worth attentive study. It but renders 
patent the very pertinent remark of tin 4 Friend of India on railroads in the 
interior, “that the country, which is now nearly closed, the resources which 
are now sealed, and the intercourse which is now nearly buried, would all be 
benetitted, to the manifest advantage of ( Jovmnncnt and of commerce, as well 
as of social happiness and comfort,” by their speedy sanction and completion. 

For similar reasons, limiting the observations on Colonel Kennedy’s Report 
to that portion of it which has reference to the object of these papers, the 
resources of the Nerbudda Valley, it would seem that the Colonel’s primary 
object is to open a communication from tiie Khandeish branch of his central 
line to the iron and coal-fields of the Nerbudda,' — which he considers it 
indispensable and essential to work at once, — to establish foundries, sink shafts, 
and make it available for the large and extensive branches which hi» project 
embraces. Convinced from Mr. Jacob’s Report of the nature and amount of 
the resources, Colonel Kennedy expects to effect a saving of £1*600 per mile 
on his lines of rail ; and to carry the principle further, he recommends to 
Government the substitution of iron bridges, pile piers, and other improvements 
on iron structure, which may be placed within attainment, to the exclusion of 
the more expensive masonry viaducts and bridges contemplated. He would/ 
import iron for the first 100 miles from England, and make an iron way from 
his found*}- at Punassa to his junction. Although, as Colonel Kennedy states, 
"it is impossible \o overrate the beneficial consequences that ihe Nerbudda 
mineral di§tnects are calculated to produce in the industrial development of 
India, if properly dealt with ; yet, considering that Surat* the nearest point to 
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his direct line, is a distance of 250 utiles from the nearest foundry, and that a 
fine of some nature, whether of tram and temporary character, or of permanent 
way, must be completed, before a ton of machinery could be carried up, or of 
iron be brought along it, there would seem better grounds for concurrence in 
Mr. Berkley’s reasoning, “ that active and successful operations in these 
enterprises will be found to depend more upon the completion of railway 
communication between Bombay and the Nerbudda Valley than the railway 
docs upon a local supply of iron and coal.” Bearing in mind the immense 
extent of the contemplated railroads to the north of the Nerbudda (and 
through Malwa more directly still to the north), there is little fear that the 
most ample occupation will be found for all the coal that can be raised, and 
iron made, for the next century, after the completion of the line to the Ner- 
budda Valley. If iron and coal are the chief aim of Colonel Kennedy in en- 
tering into the Nerbudda Valley, he is likely to meet them much closer at hand 
at Baug, which is scarcely thirty miles from Raj pore, a point on the north bank 
of the Nerbudda on hisBarodaand Culpec extension line; and it is questionable 
(and here thrown out as a surmise, irrespective of engineering reasons and 
difficulties) whether the Nerbudda Valley and Colonel Kennedy’s own central 
line would not be more benefited by taking one to the coveted and desirable 
mines at Ponassa, along the north bank of the Nerbudda, from Oodeypore or 
Rajpore through British Nimar, than from Surat vitik Khandeish. Of one fact 
there is little assurance required — that one line, whether to the Nerbudda Valley, 
proceeding over the Deccan ranges, or skirting them vih Surat, will not suffice 
to supply the wants of traffic that will be generated; and that the line sketched 
out via Bhopawur, Indore, and Bhilsa to Culpee, will be of equal if not greater 
value, and not even in imagination less important than that of the Taptee and 
Nerbudda Valley, drawing, as it must, the rich opium and grain districts of 
Malwa, and the upper portions of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, which 
are above the Ghats. There certainly exist grounds for the belief that most 
ample and remunerative returns will be obtained by the speedy opening and 
connection of Western India with the North-Western Provinces, through the 
unoccupied and fertile districts of Malwa and Rajpootana, which, though not 
as rich <n cotton, are as favoured in other respects as any parts of Khandeish. 
It would be matter of surprise if the Governor General of India, himself the 
best authority and soundest thinker on these topics, should limit tliQ operations 
of both companies to the same districts, or permit them to run in close contact 
and competition, while so vast a territory and line of country remains unoccu- 
pied, and invites their labours. 




SELECTION FROM THE RECORDS OF THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT, 

1838-1851, 


RELATING TO 


TI1E NERBUDDA RIVER, 


AND THE 


MINERAL DISTRICTS OP THE NERBUDDA TALLEY ; 


TO WHICH ARE Al* FENDED, 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS BY MR. J. J. BERKLEY, CHIEF RESIDENT 
ENGINEER, BOMBAY, OF THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY ; AND BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. P. KENNEDY, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF, OF THE BOM- 
BAY, BARODA, AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY COMPANY; WITH 
ACCOMPANIMENTS TO THE LATTER REPORT. 




NERBUDDA RIVER. 


AND THE 

MINERAL RESOURCES OE THE NERBUDDA VALLEY. 


From Major J. It. Ovseley, Pol. Agent and Coinmi., llooshungabad, 

To Major Felix:, Priv. Sccy. to the llou. Janies Farish, Governor of Bombay. 

Dated the 27 th November 1838. 

Sin, 

As required in your letter dated 14th Sej)tember last, I have the honour to 
send 200 B unjams* bulloeks, laden with coal. Al)out It) tons are carried on 
100 bullocks, (beat difficulty is just now experienced in getting Bunjaras to 
go in that direction at all ; and the only trims they would accept were for 
each bullock Co.’s Us. 8 the trip. This nuij occupy a month and a half; so 
that it is not veiy high after all. 1 have paid Us. 800 lieic, and the remainder 
(Us. 800) they will receive at Bombay. The experiment is expensive ; but 
at the same time, I trust it may piovcto be one that will ultimately convince 
Government that the value of their internal lesouiecs is as unbounded as the 
most sanguine could imagine, and ensuring independence of all mischances in 
the regular supply of fuel for the home communication by steamers. Anthra- 
cite coal has been found at home to be infinitely supeiior to every other kind for 
steam purposes : the tields of it here are litei ally inexhaustible. When 1 add 
that wood for charcoal, and iron ore, abound at the same spot, it may not be 
visional^ to hope that a line of railway direct fiom Bombay to Miizapore, via 
Boorhanpoor, may, in the course of a few years, be determined on : the advan- 
tages are as incalculable as they are obvious ; Mirzapoor and Bombay at each 
terminus of the line could then be supplied to any amount, and for little expense. 

1 have desired the Bunjaias to be particularly careful to avoid flinging 
down the loads, as they do grain; for it would soon reduce all the coal to 
powder. I have the honour to send a bit of the coal, taken at random from 
one of the loads, as a specimen: it evidently improves the deeper it is dugjnto. 

1 have, See. * 

(Signed) J. It. Ouselky, Major, 

Political Agent, 

, ffooskungabad, Office P. A. and C. } the 21th November 1838. 

* foi * 
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To the Mint Engineer. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Honorable the Governor in Council to request that 
you will receive charge of a quantity of coal sent by Major Ouselcy from 
Ilooshungabad, and that you will subject it to all the tests that may be best 
calculated to ascertain its quality and adaptation for the servic e, and report 
the result for the information of Government. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) E. M. Wood, Lieutenant Colonel, 

24 th January 1839. Secretary to Government. 


From Captain II. B. Turner, Mint Engineer, Bombay, 

To Lieut. Col. 15. M. Wood, Secy, to Govt., Marine Dept., Bombay. 

c Dated the 1 2th June 1839. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to report, for the information of Government, the result 
ofa trial made yesterday of the Lulu s, iron boat, with a view of ascertaining 
her speed, and the performance of her engines; and, in compliance with 1 he 
instructions conveyed in your letter of the 24th January last, of pro vino the 
comparative value, as a fuel for steam-boat engines, of the coal obtained fiom 
Major Ouseley, at Ilooshungabad. 

The vessel was sent out in pieces from Mr. John Laird’s factory, and the 
engines supplied by Mr. Maudsley ; they arc of GO collective horse-power, 
having 32-inch cyliudeis, 3-feet stroke, with wheels of 14 feet (i inches diameter. 

The vessel had on board 28 tons of coal, being suflieient fuel for four days 
of twenty-four hours each; hei draft of water abaft was 3 foot fj inches; and 
although the murks on her stem showed a greater draft forward, l am di -posed 
to believe she was on an even keel. 

We started from opposite the southern buoy of the middle around at 10b. 
30m. A. M., being a few minutes before high-watei, and stood up the harbour 
in the direction of Tamia, the engines making 2(3 revolutions. We reached 
Chenanee bunder, about one mile below Tamm, and 22 miles from the point 
from which we started, at 12h. M)m., having gone at.thc rate of 10.13 miles 
per hour. At first starting, the tide, though slack, was in our favour; but after 
rounding the point of the Neat’s Tongue if turned, and, if anything, was 
against us the rest of the way ; deducting, therefore, half a mile an hour for 
the tide, it leaves her speed through the water 9.05 miles per hour. 

On arriving off Chenanee, the engine^ were stopped for a few minutes to 
screw dowp the packings, and to fix the indicator, and again started towards 
Bojpfyay at 1 p. m. At 3 p. m. we reached the point wc had started from, 
had ^strong tide in our favour; but the wipfl and swell, which had t 
increased since wc started, were directly against us, — sufficietj^ indeed, 
leaving Trombay, to reduce the speed of the engines # two revolutions. 
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# The vessel is fitted with two boilers, also made by Mr. Maudslcy, of pre- 
cisely equal capacity, and perfectly independent of each other, having one 
fire-place in each. The same quantity of water was filled into each boiler, and 
the fire-place of the one laid with good fresh Glasgow coal, and of the other 
with llooshungabad coal. 

Steam was up, or commenced escaping at the safety-valve in the boiler, 
with the FJooslmngabad coal, in 1 hour 30 minutes after lighting the fires; 
the quantity of coal expended, ineluding what was used in laying the fire, 
being 2 cwt. 3 qis. 8 lbs., or 10.53 lbs. per horse-power. 

In the boiler with the Glasgow coal, — the fires having been lighted in both 
at the same time, — the steam was not up till 15 minutes after it commenced 
blowing off in the other boiler, and the qiiautitv of coal expended was 5 cwt. 
20 lbs., or 19.33 lbs. per hoisc-power; thu- showing the llooshungabad 
coal S3 per cent, better than tin* Glasgow, and laising the steam in 15 minutes 
less time. 

From Bombay to Tanna I continued to use the Glasgow eoal in one boiler, 
and the Tlooslmngab.id in the ofhei, keeping the steam up in both to the 
same degice of elastic ity : in the 2 horns and 10 minutes, 6 cwt. 1 qr. 18 lbs. 
of the Glasgow coal was expended, being equal to 11 cwt. and 4 lbs. per 
horse-power per houi ; while 5 cwt. I qr. 10 lbs. only of the llooshungabad 
eoal was used, being 9.20 lbs. pei horse-power per hour. 

In returning to Bombay, for the first hour, while in smooth water in the 
river, the engines making 2(>4 revolutions, llooshungabad coal was used in 
both boilers, and G cwt. 27 Ills., or 1 I .(>5 lb-*, per hoisc-power, was consumed. 

During the next hour, both boilers wcie fed with Glasgow coal; and not- 
withstanding the •-peed of the engines, and consequently the quantity of steam 
requrred, was reduced, as before stated, by the stnmg head wind, 7 cwt. 1 qr. 
and (> lbs. was expended, being af the rate* of 13.9(> lbs. per horse-power. 

The expenditure of coal m both cases per horse-power will be considered 
large: but it must betaken into consideration that the engines arc of small size ; 
that neither the boiler, steam-chest, nor steam-pipe have as yet been coveted 
with any non-conducting substance; and that from then* being quite new, and 
a good* d e«il rusted on the voyage out, the surfaces have not yet become 
steam-tight. 

The llooshungabad coal produces very little ash, but, like the Burdwan 
coal, forms a good deal of scoiia or clinkei on the fire-bus. 

It ought also to be remarked, that from the distance this eoal has been 
brought overland (500 mile-), it has been broken into very small pieces, — 
indeed a good deal of it is literally dust : in using it, however, fhe dust was not 
separated, the expenditure above shown being the exact weight of the coal 
expended, dust and all. r 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. B.^Tjtrner, 

Ikmbm* Mint Engineers Office, 12th June 1839. Mint Engineer. 
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From the Government of Bombay, 

To the Honorable the Court of Directors for Affairs of 

the Honorable East India Company, London. 

Honorable Sirs, Dated Bomba ^ l0th Juh J 1839 ' * 

We have the honour to transmit the accompanying copy of a letter from 
the Mint Engineer, dated 12th ultimo, reporting upon the performance of the 
new iron steam-boat, the Indus, and also on the quality of some coal which 
we lately procured from Hooshungabad. 

The performance of the Indus appears to us to be most satisfactoiy ; but the 
most interesting part of the Report relates to the Hooshungabad coal, which is 
stated to have got up the steam with about half the quantity of fuel, and in 
less time than with Scotch coal. 

As we have no doubt that the Right Honorable the Governor General will 
concur with this Government in the very great importance of measures being 
adopted for obtaining further supplies of the superior coal found at Ilooshung- 
abad, we have requested his Lordship to authorise such course as may, in his 
opinion, be best calculated to give the fullest effect to the measure of bringing 
this coal into extensive use. J 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) James Parish, 

Bombay Castle , 10*A July 1839. ,, G. W. Andersox. 


Reply from the Honorable the Court of Directors to the foregoing Despatch • 

Dated 12 th August 1840. 

These Reports are interesting, and in general satis- 
factory. 

On the occasion when the Hooshungabad coal 
was tried as a fuel on board the Indus steamer, it 
appears that the fire-place of one of the boilers was laid 
with good fresh Glasgow coal, and that of tfie other 
with Hooshungabad coal, which, having # been brought 
overland a distance of 500 miles, was very much broken, 
and included a good deal of dust. Steam wa* raised by the last-named coal 
15 minutes earlier, and with smaller consumption of fuel, than by the Scotch 
coal ; and the hooshungabad coal was manifestly superior in keeping up steam 
during the whole trial, although not in equal proportion; in consequence of 
which, we observe that you have authorised the prosecution of further expert* 
think it also particularly desirable that the coal from Hooshungabad 
$be tried against the best samples of Llangenneclj and Lewis Cwm # Vale 
as welf as against the West Hartley coal lately consigned tp yob, in 
to ascertain their comparative merits as steam foel; and weshail be 


letter dated 10M July, 
No. 36 of 1839. 

Forwarding Reports 
on the performance of 
the new iron steam-boat 
the Indus , and on the 
qualities of some coal* 
forwarded from IIoo- 
slumgabad, as applicable 
to steam purposes. 
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glad to learn the results. The Reports of the Committee for investigating 
the coal and mineral resources of India, which reached us through the Go- 
vernment of Bengal, represent the coal discovered by Major Ouseley near 
Ghikaly, in the district of Ilooshungabad, and elsewhere on the banks of the 
Nerbudda, to be of excellent quality, and inexhaustible quantity; but the 
distance of the beds of coal from the sea coast, and the natural difficulties 
presented by a portion of the intervening country, rendering the carriage of the 
coal to .Bombay very tedious, must make it expensive, and, we fear, operate as 
a serious impediment to its being brought into extensive use as a steam fueh 


From Mr. J. TI. Crawford, Accountant General, Bombay, 

To Lieut. Col. E. M. Wood, Secy, to Govt., Marine Dept., Bombay. 


_ Dated the 16 th December 1839. 

Sir, 

I have had the honour to receive your letter of the 15th ultimo, No. 1707, 
requesting my opinion and report on the points noticed below, in order that it 
may be ascertained whether it is practicable to supply this Presidency with 
coal from the mines which are stated to abound in the Hooslmngabad district. 


Id .—The probable amount of coal consumed at Bombay per annum, in 
steam navigation. 

2nd .— The expense incurred in providing the coal in question in round numbers. 

3rd . — The price per ton, or, if possible, per maund of 80 lbs., in Bombay. 

2. I request you will have the goodness to acquaint the Honorable the 
Governor in Council, in reply, that L find, on communicatiug with the Superin- 
tendent of the Indian Navy, by whose professional experience I have been 
desirous of correcting my own calculations on the first point, that the quantity 
of coal required for the use of the Bombay Presidency, in keeping up the steam- 
packet communication with England by the Red Sea, the supplies to Suez and 
Aden included , cannot be estimated at less than 10,000 tons per annum; but 
that we have not been able to form any estimate at present of Hie further 
quantity that may be required for general purposes when the steam-frigates 
and other steam-vessels, in progress of completion for service, unconnected 
with the stesyn-packct employment, shall be added to the strength of the 
steam establishment of this Government. 


3. In respect to the 2nd point I may state, that taking the cost of the coal 

free on board at Llanelly at 1 1 s . per ton, which 


Prime^ost of coal per 
ton at Llanelly lb'., 
at 2s. per rupee . . , . Rs. 5 8 0 

Freight 19 8 10 

Landing charges at 
Bombay in the fair 
season 04 0 


appears to be the rate contacted for by the 
Honorable the Court of Directors in Eng* 
land; freight at Rs. 19-8-10, as deduced 
from the statement of freight traffsmitted to 
Government in my letter No. 44 to your 


^Totelpcrton.. Rs. 25 4 10 address, of the 14th June last ;'and boat-hire 
$ aH annas per ton inthe fair season (and 10 
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mnas in the south-west monsoon), according to a memorandum furnished n^e 
jy Jhe Commissary General on the 25th ultimo, we shall have Rs. 25-4-10 as 
die cost of a ton of Llanelly coal alongside the wharf at Bombay. 

4. In regard to the 3rd point, I venture to believe that the new Indian maund 
of 40 seers, equal to 82f lbs. avoirdupois, is the maund intended to be referred 
to by Government, as there is not any maund of exactly 80 lbs. avoirdupois 
in use in India that 1 am aware of ; and in this belief I may add, that as the 
English ton of 20 ewt., or 2,240 lbs. avoirdupois, contains 27.222 maunds, it 
follows that a maund of Llanelly coal stands Government in 14 annas and 10 
pies, or say in round numbers 15 annas per maund in Bombay, linmalhige 
not included, this last item having been omitted as unnecessary in the scale of 
comparison between Llanelly and Uooshungabad coal, since that charge from 
v the wharf to the warehouse must be incurred in both cases, and will be the 
same in each. 

r I have, &c. 

' I * * 4 ' Bombay Castle, (Signed) J. If. Crawford, 

Accountant Genl.'s Office , 1 i\tk Dec . 1839. Accountant General. 


From the Secretary to Government, Marine Dept., Bombay, 

. To W. II ore, Esq., Assist. Connnr. to the Saugor and Nerbudda Territory. 


Sir, 


Dated the 24 th January 1840. 


I am directed by the Honorable the Governor in Council to transmit to 
fou the accompanying copies of the letters which have been received by this 
Government, in reply to calls, made with the view to elicit information as to 
whether it is practicable to supply this Presidency with coal from the mines 
which are stated to abound in the llooshungahad districts. 

As there appears to be much uncertainty about the means and cost of 
conveyance by the river to Broach, the Honorable the Governor in Council is 
desirous that it shop Id be tested by a consignment of fifty or a hundred tons. 
The Sub-Collectot* of Broach will be put in communication with you,, for the 
purpose of making the best arrangements in your power for tlip conveyance of 
the* coal hs far as $pay depend upon you, and that officer will be directed to co- 
operate with" you in the arrangements that you may make. 

3. To what extent it might be advisable to take advantage of the full stale of 
the river after the rains, will be for your consideration; but on this point I am 
directed to observe, that the coaj would be very much deteriorated if it were 
exposed to the wet. The Governor in Council wishes, however, to leave you 
entirely unshackled as to the time and maimer of sending the experimental. 
consignm3ht deWn the river, requiring only that all departments that can assist 
shall do so*to the utmost. * A . 

• ' I have, See. 

24 th 1840. __ (Signed) E. M. Wopi, 
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From the Military Board, Bombay, 

To Colonel the Hon. Silt George Arthur, Bart., R.C.IT., 

Governor and President in Council. 


Dated the 18 th July 1844. 

Honorable Sir, 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Secretary Lieutenant 
Colonel Melv ill’s letter No. 821, of the 2nd instant, relative to the coal in the 
districts on the Nerbudda, — requesting us to take a lull review of the subject, 1 
and suggest such, measures as may be requisite to elucidate or explain it;* 
but as we have not yet had the advantage of the information possessed by the, 
local authorities with whom we have been directed to correspond, we can only* 
observe, that if it be designed to reap the advantages of the mineral resources 
in the districts alluded to by Major Ouseley, the most important point for * 
consideration appears to be the means of transport. 

We are of opinion that the coal could not be profitably brought to Bombay 
except by means of a line of railroad, or by the Nerbudda river. A survey of* 
the Nerbudda was ordered in October 1841 ; but in consequence of the officers 
appointed to the duty being necessitated to proceed on field service/ its 
prosecution was relinquished. ' 

From a plan of the river compiled in 1840, which we beg to submit, there 
appear to ho serious obstructions to its navigation; but these might, pro- 
bably be avoided by means of carriage along the banks of the river where the 
obstructions exist. 

With respect to a, railroad, we are not aware of any obstacle to the construc- 
tion of a railroad between the Presidency and 1 looshungabad or Juhbulpore; 
but such an undertaking, to be worth the expense, involves considerations bf" 
the general traffic of that line of country, of which we possess no means of' 
informing ourselves. 

No coal, of a sufficiently good quality to work, exists in the Bombay Presi- 
dency that of Kutch proved a failure. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) D. Barr, Major General, 

Military Auditor General. 

„ G. Jervis, Lt. Col. Comdt., 

Chief Engineer. 

„ F. Lester, Lieut. Colonel, 

Member, Military Bodrd. 


Bombay, Military Board Office, 18 th July 1844. 


« * 
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From Capt. Sir Robert Oliver, It. N., Superintendent, Indian Navy, 

To the Hon. Georqe Russell Clerk, President ancftlovernor in Council. 


j Dated the \lth June 1847.. 


Honorable Sir, 

In forwarding the result of an experiment upon a sample of coal from the 
Nerbudda, I also append a chemical analysis by Professor Giraucl, very kindly 
performed at my request: there is also a contrasted extract upon £ small 
quantity of coal from the Indus, obtained some few years back. 

The apparatus used in the Factory is but an imperfect one, — a small cylindrical 
boiler, subject from its position to change of atmosphere and draft of funnel, 
from strength or lightness of the wind. 

With all the apparent discrepancies, there is no doubt but this coal is a 
valuable acquisition, and the more so if the result prove as favourable when used 
in large furnaces and large quantities, which experience only can determine. 


1 have, &c. 

(Signed) Robert Oliver, Cnptain§R. N., 
Superintendent, Indian Navy. 


From Professor Giraud, M.D., 

To Sir U. Oliver, R. N., Superintendent of the Indian Navy. 
g JR Dated the 12 th June 1847. 

I have the honour to forward the following results of my examination of the 


sent me for analysis. 

It yields in 1 000 parts — 

Solid carbon 

381.97 

Gases 

353.73 

Incombustible ashes 

2G4.3 


1000. 


This composition affords so unfavourable an estimate of the coal, that I was 
induced to make several repetitions of the analysis ; but as these all gave the 
same results, with only a fractional difference, they may be relied on as correct. 
^ On comparing the above with the composition of British coal, and with 
that from the Attock which I examined three years ago, it will be found to 
differ from them in two important respects — 1 in its small proportion of solid 
’ carbon, on which the heating power of coals mainly depends ; and 2nd, in the 
large. amount of its incombustible ashes, which constitute its greatest defect. ’ 
s I have, &c. 

(Signed) Herbert Girard, M.D.* : 

Professor of Chemistry, Grant Medical § 

Grant Medical College , 12 th June 1847. 
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KEFORT BY COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO TEST IN THE STEAM FAC 
TORY, BOMBAY DOCKYARD, SPECIMENS OF THE NERBUDDA COAL. 


Experimental Trial of Government Standard Europe Coal . 


Time in getting up steam * . ♦ . . . . • • . 00 m. 

Coal consumed in that period * . . . . . . . . . 50 lbs. 

Time in evaporating 32 gallons of water * . . . . . . . 30 m. 

Coal 'consumed in that period . . . . . . . . . . 32 lbs. 


Experimental Trial of Coal mid to have, been sent from the Nerbudda . 


First Trial . 

Time in getting up steam . . . . • . . . . . * . 50 ni. 

Coal consumed in that period , . . . . . . . . . 77 lbs. 

Time in evaporating 37 gallons of water . . . . . . . . 30 m. 

Coal consumed in that period . . . . . . .. . . 3411m. 

Second Trial . 

Time in getting up steam . . . . . . * . . . . . 30 m. 

Coal consumed in that period . . . . * * . . . . 77 lbs. 

Time in evaporating 32 gallons of water . . . . . . . 30 m. 

Coal consumed in that period . . . . . . . . . . 20 lbs. 


Third Experimental Test of the Nerbudda Coat. 

Time in getting up steam . . . . . . . • . . 30 m. 

r* , i • i • i S l )(>r weight . . . . 0(j lbs. 

Coal consumed m that period l 1 v , ^ r#l « . . 

1 l per measurement . . 2,097 cub. ms. 

In one-half hour’s subsequent steaming, the quantity of 

water evaporated was . - - • - • . . . . 28 gals. 

xxr ^ v . r .Cm weight 28 lbs. 

With an expenditure ol con] ] , j , j4lW1 , . 

f l>y measurement . . . . 1,039 cub. ins. 

At the close of the trial the following residue remained, viz, : — 

, V por weight 1 1 lbs. 

Heknv the bars l . 

c per measurement 82t» cub. ms. 

• • •• •• 1/ lbs. , 

* • • • • • 1,021 cub. ins. 

Experimental Test of best Government Coal. 

Time in getting up steam . . . . . . * . . . 38 m. 

Coal consumed in that period \ * )Cl VU * * * * ^ ** )s ‘ 

t per measurement . . 3,043 cub. ins. 

In one-half hour’s subsequent steaming, the water evapo- «* v> 

rated was 33 gals. 

^ 1., * r , ( in weight. . . . . . 23 lbs. 

an expenditure ol coal l , . 

. . t by measurement . ■ . . 822 cub. ms» 


. , , S l ,er weight 

Above tin; bars ; 1 J n 

( per measurement 
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At the close of the trial the following res 

Below the bars " 

t by measurement 


due remained, viz 


Above the bars ^ 


in weight 
by measurement 


18 lbs. 

1,039 cub, ins# 
9| lbs. 

920 cub. ins# 


(Signed) A. Cursetjee, 

Chief Engr. and Insp. of Mach. 
„ D. Maclaren, 

Asst. Chief Engr. & Insp. of Mach. 

„ J. Inglis, 

Foreman of the Vice-erecting Shop. 

Steam Factory , 1 6th June 1847. 


Note by Commander Lynch. 

1 attended these experiments, and am of opinion, that the Nerbudda coal is 
a veiy good coal for general steam purposes. It gets up steam quickly, and 
bums with a clear flame, leaving scarcely any clinker on the bars, and not 
more than a fair proportion of ash. It is not equal to the best Government 
coal, but not much inferior for steam purposes. 

(Signed) II. B. Lynch, Commander I. N. 

16*/i Jane 1847. 


From It. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To J. G. Lumsden, Esq., Secretary to Government, Bombay. 


Sir, 


Dated Camp Sonadch , 1st February 1848. 


I have the honour to report, that having reached the vicinity where coal 
was said to exist, in company with Mr. Johnstone, 1 examined the bejfl of the 
stream in which it was said to be, and found it in three separate places. 

2. Enclosed I have the honour to submit a .copy of my instructions to 
Mr. Johnstone, Lieutenant Evans, and Lieutenant Kcatinge, and to add that 
1 shall, as soon as I am in possession of sufficient information, report further 
for the information of His Honor in Council. 


I have, &c. 


(Signed) R. N. C. Hamilton, 

Resident# 


\ Indore Residency 9 Camp Sonadeh , 1st February 184§, 
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INSTRUCTIONS ALLUDED TO IN THE FOREGOING LETTER, ISSUED 
BY THE RESIDENT AT INDORE FOR THE GUIDANCE OF MR. 

* JOHNSTONE. * 

Dated Camp Sonadeli , 1#£ February 1848. 

Having now reached the place where coal exists, and visited the spot with 
you to-.day, I think the following instructions may be useful, to enable you to 
carry out the intention and object of your deputation at my request from 
Bombay : — 

1 $t . — You will examine the coal-field at this place, with a view to ascer- 
taining the extent of the coal basin, the dip, the superficial limits of the 
outcrop, whether limestone, iron, or any other object of interest that may 
be in connection with it; and such other points of information which your 
experience may suggest. 

2nd . — You will endeavour to form an estimate of the expense at which the 
coal may be brought to the surface ; by what process, — whether any 
machines will be required ; and you w ill state what means, in your 
opinion, will be best suited to dig the coal, and bring it to the mouth of 
the pit. 

3rd . — You will adopt measures to have 500 maunds of coal dug at once, 
and brought to the surface at a convenient site for loading : funds will be 
supplied you ; but you must be careful in seeing every payment made, 
and every claim of workmen satisfied. 

Having done what may be necessary to give effect to the above instructions, 
you will then proceed to examine for coal at other points, bearing in mind 
that the nearer the coal is found to the Ncrbudda, the more easily and cheaply 
it can be transported to Bombay ; and for this reason I would direct your 
research towards Asscerghur, and if practicable to Beejaghur near Sind wall, 
Bawurguy near Burvvye, and so to the Huruii Pall, where the Satpoora range 
joins the Ncrbudda. 

You had better keep a journal, and daily insert whatever you may do. This 
rough journal can afterwards be transcribed at Indore, where you will come on- 
having completed the inquiries. 

If time wifi admit, you should examine the iron mine near Chandgur 
Bauglee ; and the copper near Kautkot, on the right bank of the Nerbudda, from 
specimens of the ore ; and searching for coal in its vicinity, should there be 
any indication of its existence. 

Wherever you may find coal, you should dig a certain quantity, and store it, 
to form a depot ; making inquiries in each case as to the dip, extent of basin, 
&c., and noting the particulars with accuracy in your journal. Such' coal-field 
should bear the name of the nearest large village, or the name of the Pur- 
You will intimate to Lieutenant Keatinge where the Several depots 
formed, and he will adopt measures to transport the coal to the river. 

;/i { ' , . 




To enable you to pay work-people, I make over to you a sum of Jis. 30{), 

and have made arrangements ton your being supplied 

Lieutenant Eyanw,Ni« w jMi mom .y OR your receipt through the local oflicers 
mar , Deputy ( onnnis- . „ * : , ... J , 

sioner at Uaitool ; IK- marginally noted, who will attend. you. 

put> Commissioner at You will keep me informed of your proceedings, by 

Iloosbhuuftabad. .. .. * . . . , . ' 

sending me weekly a piospective statement, showing 

where you may he likely to be found in the (went of my Inning anything to 

communicate to \ on.. 

I hope every arrangement has been made to facilitate vmr mquiros : if you 
should need any further assistance, or find the Native establishments not alert or 
attentive, yon will at once addiess Captain Spence, Lieutenant Ternan at 
Buitool, or Lieutenant Evans, as the ease* may be, and 1 have no doubt you 
will meet with every attention. 

1 need not point out to von the iinpoitnuco of the inquiiies entrusted to \ou : 
I am satisfied your zeal and ambition will piompi you to every e\eition; and 
I shall have the greatest pleasure in blinging your sei vices to the notice of tin* 
( un eminent of* Bombay, and of Sir Itoheit Olivei Ml youi eon "spoudenre 
regarding coal, or the object of \ our mission, must pass through me. 

(N’gned ) 1% . . f \ f I vmii.ton, 

[{evident. 


From R. Ts. (\ Hamilton, l\sq., Resident at Indore, 

To Lieutenant II. L. Evv\s, Political Assistant in Aimar. 

Dated ('aw ft Swuuhhj l.s t Febnianj 1H4K 

Sir, 

I lane the honour to forward to yon copies of the following papers : — 

Letter of Instructions, No. 173, of Din date, addressed to Lieuh mint 
Keatinge; and Jnstnictions addi esser] to Mr. A. Johnstone 1 , Ao. 171. 

2. You will see that to Mr. Jolm^tom is assigned the duty of scorching 
for, and examining info tin* coal-fields helween fliis place* and where Ibe Sat- 
poora hills meet the Aerlmdda at tlx* Hurim J > aH : and that to f<ieuteimnt 
Keatinge is entrusted the bunging the coal from flic pit to Dhuree on the 
Ncrlmdda, where it is to be stored, and a depot formed. 

3. Your late tiij» down the JVcrhudda will enable you to make arrange- 
ments, by collecting boats of all sizes, <ke. pievious to the opening of the river, 
so as to facilitate tlu transport of the coal t> T ullukwara, or the place where 
sea-going craft can come from Broac h. 

4. It Recurs to me, that the coal may he moved from Dharee before 
:he rains to the llurun Pall rapids, lr lontraet with the river boatmen 

*at Oonkar, ftlundlaisir, and Mhysir; ami 1 request # your attention to* tfaia 
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# 5. At some of the rapids or falls, it may be necessary to have blocks, 
ropes, &c. &c., and other appliances stored, to prevent delay, and the expense 
of supplying every boat with separate gear; and you will take this subject into 
* immediate consideration, with a view to having all prepared by the time the 
coal may be moved to Broach. 

6. As the services of ail efficient Superintendent under your orders \ill 
be required for tliis duty, and as there is a call for such assistance in seeing 
the coal properly laden and dispatched from the pits, you are authorised to 
engage, as a temporary arrangement, Mr. Fenwick, of whose fitness you arc 
satisfied, on a monthly salary of Rs. 100, — his pay to commence from the 
date he may reach llindea, where instructions for his future guidance will 
await him. 

7. All expenses and charges on account of this experiment, whether 
incurred by Mr. Johnstone, or by Lieutenant Kea tinge, or by yourself, must 
be met by advances from your treasury ; and the accounts, headed “Coal 
Experiment,” must be separately kept in your office, and transmitted to me 
for adjustment. 

8. It. will be necessary for you to keep your communication open with Mr. 
Johnstone whilst occupied in his inquiries; and that the local officers under the 
hills, and all persons, he required to atford him every assistance, and to attend 
without demur to all requisitions he may make on them. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) It. N. C. Hamilton, 

Resident. 


From It. IS 1 . C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 
To Lieutenant Keatinge, Nimar. 


Sir, 


Dated Camp SonadeJt , lstf February 1848. 


It lijiving been determined that you should be associated with Mr. A. 
Johnstdhc in place of Lieutenant Evans, whose services cannot be dispensed 
with in Nimar, 1 request you will join him as soon as yon have completed the 
examination of the Ncrbudda between llindea and the Dharee falls. 1 beg 
your attention to the following observations : — 

2. By a perusal of the annexed copy of instructions delivered to Mr. 
Johnstone, you will see that the search for coal, and the inquiries connected 
with the coal, form his especial duties; whilst those entrusted to you will be 
the transport of the coal from the pit to Dharce, on the Nerbu^ia, where a 

dep6t is to be formed. •’ 

3. You Will therefore, as soon as possible, collect carriage for the trans- 
from hence to Ilooshungabad, on the Nerbudda, — the nearest road 

i the Kaislah Ghat. 
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4. You will therefore move to Hooshungabad whenever you think {.t 
desirable ; and you will collect as many boats of all sizes as may be procurable 
for hire, and proceed with them to Dharee, taking in coal as you pass. Should 
it be found nearer to send the coal to any village on the hank, you must make • 
the best arrangements you can (as to hire) with the boatmen ; and you will 
endeavour to make the cost eventually as small as possible, though at first you 
maybe forced to pay high to induce people to venture on a new speculation: 
however, I am given to understand that the Bunjaras will convey it from this 
at 4 annas a maimd to the river. 

5 . It will depend upon the means of transport that you may procure how 
long it will take you to convey the coal to Dharee ; and you will yourself 
remain where you may think your services can be most advantageously 
employed. 

6. You will have the goodness to draw on Mundlaisir for any money you 
may require; and you will he careful to keep your accounts distinct and clear, 
that the exact cost of the experiment, as far as you are concerned, may readily 
be settled. 

7. Of course you will keep in constant communication with Mr. Johnstone 
when he moves on to prosecute his search, so that you may be able to arrange 
for the transport of coal from any oilier places he may raise it. 

8. It will be proper to keep distinct the coal of each separate pit. 

9. Having collected all the coal at the depot at Dharee, it will he moved, 
on the opening of the liver, towards Broach ; for which arrangements must be 
made by von in communication with Lieutenant Evans, who has been 
separately addressed by me, and who may possibly he able to get the coal 
moved to Cliikulda, or to the 1 Inrun Ball, by contract, as soon as you report 
a sufficient quantity collected at Dharee. 

10. As there will he a great need of efficient supervision, I have directed 
Mr. Fenwick to proceed as soon as possible to this place, to act under orders 
he will receive from you ; and you will employ him in the raising and transport 
of the coal. 

11. I need not urge you to afford Mr. Johnstone any assistance in your 

power towards carrying out the objects of his inquiry; and 1 am satisfied he 
will receive from you that cordial co-operation so essential to carry out with 
success this most interesting and important experiment. * 

12. A copy of my letter No. 172, of this date, to Lieutenant Evans, is 
enclosed for your information. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. N. C. Hamilton, 

. ^ Resident. 

Indore 'Jtcsidcncy, Camp SonadeJi , 1 si February 1848. 
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* From R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To the Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Dated Indore Residency , 26 th February 1848. 

* Sir, 

By my despatch No. Wl, dated 1st instant, the Honorable the Governor iri 
Council was informed that Mr. Johnstone had joined my camp, and of my 
intention to proceed direct to the locality near which coal had been found. 

On the 2nd February I reached Bhodur, a Jageer village in the Baitool 
district, situated in the range of hills between the Nerbtulda and Taptee. 
The road from Sindwah Ghat to Nundwara, the foot of the hills, by the 
route given below, was good and easy for every description of carriage 


Sindwah to Jeelwand 

16$ 

miles. 

Woon 


» 

Khurgaon 


99 

Bhikungong 

10 

99 

Sirwul 

12$ 

y> 

VC linnrl wn ............. 

14S 


Bhamgheer 

id 

99 

99 

Chainpore .... * 

K>f 

99 

Oh amah 

10$ 

99 

Messenging 


99 

Timbornee 

17 

99 

Sconce 

18$ 

99 

Nundwara 

8 

99 

Bhodur 

10 

99 

Sonadeli coal-field 

101 

99 


The pass from Nundwara was .hardly practicable for wheel carriages of 
any description, but there was nothing to .prevent a road of easy slope being 
constructed at the two or three points where alone any impediment occurred. 

From Bhodur to Sonadeli, 101 miles, the path was through a continuous 
tree .jungle, level, and good. Carts are not used by any of the Goond or 
Koorkoo villages, but they might be introduced; and as the soil is good, could 
travel at all seasons. 

Sonadeli contains seven huts, and belongs to Toonia Patel, who pays Its. 5 
a year to the Jngcerdar of Bhodur, within whose limits it is situated. 

About half a mile from the village is the nulla called Bowree, a mountain 
torrent in the rains; the bed was deep sand, with pools of watef here and there. 
In the left bank, under a layer of sandstone (where the stream had sepured 
away the sand), coal was seen cropping out. Here it was that Colonel Ouseley 
had discovered it ; and not far from this spot, higher up, Mr. Conybeare 
h%d # excavated the consent by me last year to Bombay, the experimental trial 
whielfwas sent to me with your despatch No. 961, dated 17th July last. 
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In communication with Mr. Johnstone, I determined that be should at oflrt 
commence work. Toonia Patel and his two sons, with three more men , were 
all we could collect in the neighbourhood: these, with some Bildars belong ing 
to my camp (being supplied with tools I had brought), soon cleared awfey the 
sand, and laid bare the seam. On excavating, we found that the coal «tTV" 
was 20 inches thick; that the angle was 7\°, and lay between two layers of 
shale, each 4 inches thick, embedded in sandstone : the upper stratum was 
coarse-grained, and soft, 30 feet to the surface of the land; the lower was^oarse- 
grained, and hard. 

The coal we raised burnt well, without refuse, and Was pronounced by 
Mr. Johnstone to be equal to the main coal of Scotland, and perfectly adapted 
for use in Bombay. 

This result determined me to raise at least 20 tons (from 500 to 600 
maunds), and 1 set to collect workmen for this purpose. Meanwhile Mr. 
Johnstone proceeded to survey the neighbourhood, so as to form an opinion 
of the probable extent of the basin. 

I' think I am safe in stating that the basin extends throughout the space 
enclosed by the surrounding hills, and may be estimated at 15 miles by 20; 
but as I shall hereafter furnish a detailed report on this branch of the subject, 
I propose confining myself for the present to noticing what has been done, 
and what may be assumed as the cost of raising and transporting the coal 
under present circumstances. 

As soon as I had put everything in train, I was compelled to leave Mr. 
Johnstone, being obliged to return to Indore. 1 had intended leaving Mr. 
Keatinge with Mr. Johnstone; but that officer’s services were not available, 
and after his examination of the Nerbudda I directed him to return to his 
proper duties in Nimar. * 

Whilst with Mr. J ohnstone, very material assistance was rendered to me 
by Ensign Edwards, of the 49th N. I., Adjutant of the Malwa Contingent, 
who commanded my escort, and by Mr. Sub-Assistant Surgeon Tranter; 
indeed, without the aid rendered by these two officers, onr difficulties would 
have been much greater, as the presence of an European was found to be 
absolutely nccesgary whilst the mining was going on, the Natives being 
ignorant of the mode of working the seam, and the nature of the work giving 
eause to apprehend slips ; indeed one occurred, which at firSt was alarm- 
ing, — one man was buried under a large rock, which came down suddenly 
whilst we were at the pit, and but for our presence, most probably the 
delay in extricating the sufferer would have proved fatal ; as it was, by our • 
joint exertions* he was got out, and immediately attended to by Dr. 
Tranter, who found severe contusions on the legs, and bruises on the body ; . 
and by applying the proper remedies l am happy to say the man has quite ; 
recovered. . 


TThe panic thus created amongst the Natives nearly jJut a stop to the 
$ht only appeared the next morning,— the Patel and his sons,’ - I$g| 
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Mr. Johnstone’s personal exertions, and our encouragement, restored con- 
fidence, and workmen were after a few days as abundant as ever. # 

It being impossible for me to leave Ensign Edwards or Dr. Tranter, and 
having no one else available, I was constrained to send for Captain Fenwick, 
late in the Nizam’s service, in whose knowledge of the country, of the Natives, 
and of the customs of the merchants, I had full confidence ; and I offered to 
him a salary of Rs. 100 per mensem, to cover his expenses. 

Captain Fenwick at once came from Indore, and joined Mr. Johnstone; 
and, under my instructions, upon him devolved the arrangements for transport- 
ing die coal from the pit. 

Mr. Johnstone has reported that 20 tons have been raised ; and Captain 
Fenwick that he has engaged with Bunjaras at Seonee, with whom I had 
commenced negotiations, to convey that amount to Dharee, on the Nerbudda, 
for 5 Nagpore rupees per manee of 12 maunds of 40 seers each. By this the 
coal will cost on the bank of the Nerbudda at Dharee something under 7 annas 
per maund. 

From Dharee to the Hurun Pall it can be conveyed by wtter, before the 
rainy season, at a cost of 2 annas a maund, making the total cost to the 
Hurun Pall 9 annas a maund. 

Thence to Tullukwara, or the point at which one of the Government 
lighters from Bombay can come, the cost may be 2 annas, or even 3 annas more 
per maund; so that for 12 annas a maund, or 11s. 21 a ton, the Nerbudda 
coal is now available to the Government. 


I shall be obliged by instructions whether I shall raise any more coal at the 
pit, and what quantity. Work at the pit can be carried on till June next, and 
the coal brought to Dharee, on the Nerbudda: after that date, or the setting 
in of the rains, there may be difficulty ; but as it will be impossible to work 
the coal from the bed of the river, I requested Mr. Johnstone to sink a common 
shaft, and he informs me that he has commenced on one, but details have not 
yet reached me. 

Mr. Johnstone has from the first evinced a zeal, intelligence, and personal 
activity most creditable to him, and without which I could not have carried 
out the inquires now reported. To Captain Fenwick, also, my acknowledg- 
ments are due, for the successful manner in which he has carried out my views 
in making the contracts with the Bunjaras. 


I have, &c. 


(Signed) 

fndore Residency, 2 6th February 1848. 


R. N. C. Hamilton, 

Resident. 
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From R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

* To the Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Dated Indore Residency , 2nd March 1848. 

Sir, 

In continuation of my despatch No. 300, dated 26th ultimo, I have the 
honour to forward, for submission to the Honorable the Governor in Council, 
the annexed copy of a letter from Mr. A. Johnstone, replying to queries 
addressed by me to him regarding the coal at Sonadeli. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. N. C. Hamilton, 

Indore Residency , 2nd March 1848. Resident. 


From Mr. A. Johnstone, 

To It. N.^3. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 

Dated Camp Sonadeh y 25th February 1848. 

Sir, 

In answer to your letter of the 13th ultimo, I have the honour to submit to 
you the result of my inquiries on the Sonadeh coal. I have seen it in several 
places in the Bohra river, and had a sketch, marking the places where it is 
exposed, and shall give you the measurements I have taken at three of the 
best of the places. The first I shall notice is the place where Colonel Ouseley 
raised some coal eight or nine years ago, — on the sketch it is first, marked A : 
sandstone 12 feet; shale 11 inches; coal 6 inches ; shale 11 inches; coal 7 
inches; shale 4 inches. B, is a place where l had opened a few days ago; the 
measurements — sandstone 20 feet ; clay 3 inches ; loose shale 1 1 inches ; coal 
6 inches; shale, very hard, and mixed with sand, 4 inches ; coal 14 inches; 
shale 8 inches. C, is the mine we have been raising the coal from for the 
present experiment: sandstone 30 feet; shale 4 inches; coal 18 inches; shale 
* 4 inches. All the places at which 1 have seen coal in the Bohra river, I have 
marked with cross lines in the sketch. • 

2. The Quality of the Coal. — it seems to me a very good coal for marine 
purposes, and in that I am borne out by the Coal Committee’s Report on 1 
the same coal in the Bombay Dockyard, where they had every means off 
ascertaining its real value. Its specific gravity is 1.392, as taken from.: 
thimine. > 

y>''3- The coal lies in a northerly direction, and at an angle of from 8° to - 
10°, —a very convenient angle to work. 

4. The Thickness of the Seam . — You will see, from the 
#tat it varies in thickness from 6 to 19 inches. 
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•5. The best Mode for Working, it seems to me, is to five a number of 
shafts put down, and from the bottom work from all the four sides, driving a 
roadway 4 feet high by 3J feet wide, and subdivide it into rooms or galleries. 
However, that will be much better determined on after seeing the coal at the 
bottom of the shafts, and the appearance of the roof, and whether there is 
likely to be any difficulty in ventilating the mine, or any appearance of 
explosive gas. 

6. The Transmission of the Coal to Bombay. — In this lies the greatest 
difficulty : at present the Bunjaras are rather indifferent about taking the coal 
at all; but a few trips would cure them I suppose. Mr. Fenwick has made an 
arrangement to have the coal taken from here to Dharee lor 5 Nagpore rupees 
per manee, or at the rate of lls. 13 per ton. Carts seem to me better adapted 
for the work, and there are only about throe miles of the road by Sewnee 
impracticable for carts : an outlay of four or five thousand rupees would make 
a good road all the way, when the price might be brought down, perhaps to 
one-half even, by the Bunjaras. The price we pay now ought not to be taken 
as a fixed rate, if the coal were worked on a large scale, perhaps 2,000 tons 
per month. The Bunjaras would have a return cargo of grain and other 
necessaries for the workmen ; one bullock -cart, with four bullocks, would 
carry a ton, and make two trips per month, and at the rate of Its. 4 per 
bullock would be Us. 8 per ton. The expense from Dharee to Bombay must 
be answered alter the first cargo goes down the river. 

7. The Expense of Ditjcjintf and Carrying away the Coal. — At present it is 
8 annas or 9 annas per ton. One man can dig 13 maunds per day with ease, 
and one man is sufficient to carry away the coal from two; and they are 
paid at the rate of 2 annas per day, — that is, 6 annas for 21) maunds of 
80 lbs. each. 

8. The Extent of the Coal Basin. — This is a question that will require 
some time before any correct idea can be formed. If I may judge from the 
outward appearance of the country, it is very probable the coal extends all 
over the basin between the hills, which is about 20 miles by 14. I have been 
round the greater part of it, but have not as yet seen coal in any other river 
than the Bolira. ’ l would here recommend the propriety of putting down a 
number of bores, not only to ascertain the extent of the seam of coal we have 
just been working, but to ascertain the strata to be found below ; and if the 
sites are carefully selected, a very correct idea may be formed of the whole 
basin. There is a well at Dharee at present nearly full of water, — in the month 

\of May it is nearly dry: I have directed Mr. Fenwick to examine it, and 
see if there is any appearance of coal. It is about 50 feet deep. There is 
. another at Bohra, also nearly full of water : that also I have requested him 


j s to see when it gets dry, and bring away a specimen of the roeks passed* 
\ through* I attach a good deal of importance to the putting down of 
ipjw bores, as recommended above : upon that will depend, in a great 
: value of that basin. You will see by the dimensions 1 
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have given tha£we Bhall find the coal very unequal in thickness, like all other 
surface coal. * 

9. I am not prepared at present to give anything like an estimate of the 
machinery necessary: that will depend a great deal on the quantity of water. 
I should think, for the present experiment, that one pair of bullocks, and the 
common frame used for drawing water from the wells, would suit all require- 
ments: the expense of putting down shafts will be better ascertained after 
we get the present one finished, which is going on rapidly. Should anything 
else appear to me worthy of being brought to your notice, I shall not fail to 
write you before leaving this. There is one great difficulty we labour under 
at present, that is the price of the grain, which would be overcome if the 
works were carried on, on a large scale. It sells here about 30 per cent, 
higher than at Sewnee, although the distance is only about 30 miles, and causes 
a great deal of discontent among the workmen. 

I have, &c. 

Camp Sonadeh , 25th February 1848. (Signed) A. Johnstone. 


From R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 
To the Secretary to Government, Bombay. 


Sir, 


Dated 3 rd March 1848. 


I have the honour to submit a Report from Mr. A. Johnstone, in which he 
notices having found another coal-field, at Mardanpore, the seam of which is 
2 feet 4 inches. The angle is great (20°), but the coal Mr. Johnstone con- 
siders superior. It is situated still further from the plain of the Valley of the 
Nerbudda, and from Dharee, the place of embarkation, than Sonadeh. 

I now beg to submit an estimate of the probable cost of working one shaft, 
and the probable out-turn; and to solicit the orders of the Honorable the 
Governor in Council, whether operations shall be continued or suspended. 

The cost of working one shaft for twelve months will be Rs. 6,3b4 ; the 
out-turn is estimated at 10,920 tons of coal ; which would give a rate of about 
9$ annas per ton, or about an anna for 3 maunds. 

It will be impossible to depend upon the Bunjaras for the transport when 
the working is large : in the first place, daily loading and unloading would 
break the coal ; and in the second, it would be found cheaper to cut the road 
where bad, and to have carts. 

The road need only be made an easy fair-weather track, such as a four- 
bullock caft with a ton of coal could travel. 


■ , I have traversed the country, and speak confidently, —that thfere is i 
toj^rent carts being employed, except just in the height of thfer“* 
^™chAo Dharee, on the Nerbudda, where, I am of opinion, A Ak ^ 
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Ife stored, and floated down the river as far as possible, which in the rains may M 
be, below Tullukwara, to where the sea-going craft may be able to come up, and 
up to April as far as the Hurun Pall, from whence carts, I apprehend, would 
b'e found the cheapest carriage. 

An estimate of the cost of carri^e must at best be guess-work, until actual 
experiment affords certain data. 

A four-bullock cart, at the rate of Rs! 4 a month per bullock, would be 
Rs. 16; and this for two trips per mensem would make the carriage of the coal 
Its. 8 per ton, and the total cost on the river bank Rs. 8-9-4 per ton ; to add 
for the carriage to Hurun Pall Rs. 6 per ton, and Rs. 5 thence to the sea, will 
make the coal Rs. 20 a ton ; but it must be borne in mind that the carts and 
boats will make something in the return trips, and that when an organized 
system of communication is established, and a return hire obtained, the cost 
of the coal will be reduced. 

I shall, therefore, be obliged by instructions for my future guidance. 

If operations are carried on, Mr. A. Johnstone must be directed to remain 
at Sonadeh, and his salary determined. ITe will require two assistants, — one, 
Captain Fenwick, on a salary of Rs. 200 a month ; another on Rs. 200, to 
superintend the depots at Dharee and Hurun Pall, — with less than this number 
the work could not be properly superin tended ; and a Native establish- 
ment of three Karkoons on Rs. 20 each (Us. 60), and ten Chuprasecs on 
Rs. 40, — in all Rs. 100, — will also be required. A Native Doctpr should 
be added. 

I need not point out the advantages which will result from the port of 
Bombay being independent of foreign supply for its coal, or the profit to the 
country by the expenditure of capital in the very centre of a dense, unin- 
habited, though fertile tract. Sooner or later a railway must extend from 
Bombay to Delhi : its first portion will be to the Nerbudda, which must be 
crossed, I think, at the Dharee falls, the locality and bed of the river being 
peculiarly favourable at that place. 

The entire .bed of the river is basalt: the stream, after passing over near a 
mile of, this hard surface, precipitates itself down a chasm .cut in the basalt 
bed abflut 40 feet, as I have endeavoured to describe in an accompanying 
sketch; then forces itself round the hard basalt through a passage about 60 
yards wide, the sides of which are precipitous basalt; — over this a bridge 
could be thrown with ease. Hence, by the Bauglee Chat, the ascent to the 
table-land of Malwa can, I think, be attained at a favourable gradient, as far, 
at least, as my examination enabled me to judge. 9 

The finest iron in this part of the country, not very inferior to the black main 
of Scotland, abounds on the right bank of the Nerbudda, in the vicinity of 
Dharee, at Chandgur, Kautkot, and along the lower hills. Specimens of 
procured on the spot ; and I will take an early opportunity of send- 
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I have just had a Report from Mr. Fenwick, by which Ilis Honor in 
Council will be able to appreciate some of the difficulties we have to overcome 
in getting the Natives to take up a new trade, or assist in carrying out the 
experiment. 

# I have, &c. 

(Signed) It. N. C. H4MILTON, 

Resident. 


From Mr. A. Johnstone, 

To R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 

Dated Camp Mar da it pore, 28 th February 1 8-18. 

Sir, 

Just as I was starting from Sonndeh for this place, the day before yesterday 
at 3 p. m., the Bunjaras arrived (300). There is plenty of coal to load the 
whole of them. I expect by the time I get over to Sonadch, this morning, 
that the coal will be otK l have seen the coal here : it lies at a very great 
angle (20°), and in the direction of north-west ; the thickness is 2 feet 4 inches, 
and its specific gravity is 1.221). It seems to 111 c superior to the Sonadch coal, 
if I may judge from its appearance. On my way to this place — about two miles 
from Bohra, and in the bed of the river Sookee, about 100 yards from its 
junction with the Towah river — 1 saw some more coal, but very thin, — only 
3 inches thick, and not regular. 1 received the account of the boring tools 
being on their way to Sewnee. 1 shall send off for them to be sent on to Kona- 
deh, and mark a couple of places for Mr. Fenwick to put down bores. 1 should 
like to have remained here, to have seen a fair commencement made ; but that I 
cannot do, seeing the extent of country you wish ine to visit before the month 
of May. However, I shall explain to Mr. Fenwick how to proceed with the 
boring operations. 1 have made the shaft at Sonadeh Jargc enough to admit 
of a pair of pumps, in the event of the water being too much for bullock- 
power. There is a small high-pressure engine lying in store in the Bombay 
Dockyard: it was made for the purpose of instructing the apprentice boys; 
and I think the Government gave permission for the experiment to be tried, 
but not to exceed Rs. 800 ; so, if it was required here, they coifld not charge 
more for it than that sum. It is about 10 horse-power, and about 2 tons in 
weight without the boiler, which would be another 3 or 4 tons. It has got 
pumping apparatus, — (j-inch pumps, and 1 8-inch stroke, — made for Aden; but 
was rejected on* account of their taking up 10 feet of room, when the well was 
only 2 feet diameter. However, w r e must fust consider what a pair of good 
strong bullocks can do. I annex an estimate 1 have prepared of the probable 
expense of working one pit. 

• I Amain, &c. # 

Camp Apt tdanpore, 28 tk February 1848. (Signed) A^Johkstohe. * 
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# Estimate alluded to in the preceding Letter. 


Bullock-power 5 cwt. raised 60 lbs. per min. 
60 

300 

5 hours constant work. 


20) 1,5(10 

* 75 tons total weight per flay. 

Water 5,600 gals. - 23 tons, to he sub- 
tracted from 75, the remainder is 

50 

— 10 rubbish. 

40 

lOOmcnBas.cacli 5 


100 miners, at Its. 4 each per 
month .. Es. 4,800 


10 men keeping the roads in 
repair below, at Rs. 4 each. 480 
10 men for stowing away the 
coal at the top of the pit, 

Rs. 3 each 360 

2 Native overseers, at Rs. 10 

each 2 10 

l smith, at Rs. 8 per month.. 96 

1 carpenter, at do. do. . . 96 

1 bellows-man, at Rs. 4 . . 48 

2 bullocks, at Its. 4 per month. 96 

I dm er, at Rs. 4 per month. 48 


Interest on 1N. 2,000 for tools, 

iVe. at 5 per cent 100 

Total. . Its. 6,364 


35 tons of coal per day. 
26 working days per 

[month. 

210 

70 


# 910 
12 

10,920 tons of coal. 

I have calculated the shaft at fi() feel deep, — it may be 10 feet more or less; 
and the water, too, is a guess, 1 think, on the safe side: all the other items 
are sure calculations. This amount would, I think, be sufficient to work 
one pit; and the cost is rather more than 9 annas per ton. It would be 
necessary to have a European who understood coal working for a couple of 
years, to get the colliery properly set going. This calculation is after there is 
roadway for 100 men to woik ; the first si\ months, of course, the amount of 
35 torn* of coal per day could not be raised. 

(Signed) A. Johnstone. 


From Captain It. II. Fenwick, 

To U. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident, Indore. 

Dated Sonadeh } 28 th February 1848. 
Sin, 

la continuation of piy letter of the 24th instant from Sewnqe, I regret to 
have to ^acquaint you that the Bunjaras whom 1 had engaged at that place, 
"and Who arrived here the day before yesterday, on seeing the coal, at once 
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refused unconditionally to take it up, without any reference to the terms <>f 
their agreement; declaring *that their bullocks would be destroyed by the 
pricking of the sharp points of the large pieces. Nevertheless, I had four sacks 
filled, in which not more than two pukka maunds could be stowed away ; but 
when they were placed on the backs of the bullocks, two of them laid dowrt, 
and all threw their loads down. It became apparent that, in the shape the 
sacks assumed when filled, the least thing would throw them oft However, 
imagining it to be the trick of the Bunjaras, I insisted on the performance of 
their engagement ; and after an altercation of the whole day, towards the 
evening they consented to take about 300 maunds, with the view of loading their 
bullocks with less than 2 maunds each, when they started another impediment, 
that they would not, under any consideration, agree to unload in the manner I 
pointed out, — that is, by lifting the sacks from the backs of the cattle, and 
placing them carefully on the ground, so as to prevent the pieces of coal from 
breaking, turning almost into powder by being roughly thrown down, accord- 
ing to the usual practice with grain, cotton, &c. This objection on their part 
I have not been able to overcome, and the Naik has absented himself without 
intimation. The tone assumed by the Bunjaras induces me to believe that it 
will be difficult to induce them to carry the coal at all, at any rate so as to 
secure its delivery at Dharee in the state necessary to render it of any value. 
I have deemed it proper to lay the above before you, for your consideration 
and future orders. Should I, however, succeed In making the Bunjaras abide 
by their agreement, and secure the object desired, of placing the coal at 
Dharee in a proper condition, I shall at once take advantage of it, and address 
you promptly on the subject. 

I am not* prepared, from such information as I possess at present, to say 
whether it would be practicable to employ carts ; but I fear not at a rate to 
bring the cost within the limits pointed out in your instructions. They could 
only be loaded at Nundwara, to which place pack-bullocks would have to be 
employed ; and the difficulties and impediments abovementioned would thus 
far still exist. The hire of a four-bullock cart from Sewnec to Indore is 12 
Nagpore rupees, and the load 20 pukka maunds. What it would be from 
hence to Nundwara I am unable to form an opinion just now. I bag leave 
^ respectfully to add here, that the want of a Ilindee writer prevents my com- 
municating with, and procuring assistance and information froift, the Native 
^ authorities at Sewnee, Shahpoor, and other places. 

The Bunjaras now here declared their intention of taking the route by 
/ Bordah and Sewnee, declining the one by Vophlia, Sungasun, and Hurda, 
> decidedly. 1 

As soon as I am enabled to come to a definite conclusion with the 
Bunjaras,. I shall have the honour of addressing you again. 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) * It. H. 
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0 From It. N C IT amilton, Esq, Resident at Indoie, 

To the Secretary ro Government, Bombay 

g iR Ditto (1 Indore Risidcniy, \0th Match 1848 

Iu continuation of my despatch No 345, dated 3id instant, I lnve the 
honoin to foiwatd copy of a lettei from Mu Fenwick, dated 4th instant, 
rcpoi tmg having peisuadcd tlie Bunjaias to take the coal, and of anothej horn 
Mu Johnstone, dated 2nd instant, lepoitmg having found a mute piac tic able 
foi carts, lequnmg but a tutting outlay to make it easy and good, also ol a 
fui the l lettei dated 7th instant, fiom Mi T< nwick, winch has just i cached me 

I have, Act 

(Signed) it N. C Hamilton, 

Indore Result ncy , lOfA Match 1818 Jtcoideut 


From Cajitam it IT. Fenwick, 

To il N C Hamilton, Fsq, Resident at Indoie. 

Datid Sonadih . 1 th Match 1848 

In continuation of my lettei *of the' 28th ultimo, 1 hive now the lionom to 
lepoit that the Bunjaia Naiks ictuincd >cstudav , and I hive at last pievailcd 
with thereto take up the coal, which is now being packed in then sacks I 
hope to be able to sec them ott to-innuow Whit cpuntity they will lie able 
to cany, they cannot themselves say at pic suit l shall not fairtto wiitc to 
you again on the subject m a day oi two ^ 

It is necessaiy I should acqunnt j on, that aftc i consulting with Mi John- 
stone*, who left this foi Mukiai on the moimn^ of the 1st ipstant, I resolved 
upon ac comj) in) mg the Bunjaia bulloc ks mjsc If to Dhmc, taking with me 
the eleven Bildais and tluee Nmgtmashes now cmploud lieie, to ensuic the 
caieful loading and unloading of the sacks The Bimjaias could not be in- 
duced to move without my doing -.<> The clugmg of the shift will tlieicfoic 
be suspended till my lctuin Wc have gone clown to 13 feet, and aie now 
woikmg m a lx d of sandstone 

I have also the lionom to acquaint you th Lt Mi John-done, on leaving this, 
placed in my hands an oidci fiom Captain ^penu foi Co’s Its. 300, on the 
Sewnee Tuhseel, which 1 doubt not will be duly lealued. 

In conclusion, l beg to inform you that 1 have now with me one of the 
Residency Chuprasces, two peons fiom Shahpooi, and the two village peons 
Whom 1 entertained at Sewnee, at Ks 4 a month each. The caipentoi, black- 
smith, tad bellows-boy shall be left heie to piepaie timber foi supporting the 
ftictaiwrfthe shaft to the sandstone foundation, which is at 9 feet fiom, the surface. 
^ * 1 have, &c. 

i i > <** M arch 1848, (Signed) It. Ii. Fenwick, 
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From Mr. A. Johnstone, 

To R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 

Dated Camp Gowasing, 2nd March 1848. 

Sir, 

I have got good news for you (not that I have found a bed of coal, for I am 
now in the centre of basaltic rocks), but I have found a good road,, for the 
coal, where carts may go all the way to Sonadeli. I made notes of the road as 
I passed along, and I am of opinion that a good cart-road can be made for 
Rs. 500 ; in fact, the road is already made, with the exception of two ascents near 
Sonadeh, about 3 miles to the west ; — at present there is only a footpath. The 
ascent is about 1 in 15, and 200 feet long. All the rest of the road is like a bowl- 
ing ground, — a lew furrows here and there, that would require to be filled up ; 
and all along the road there are lots of small stones, varying from 2 inches to 6 
inches diameter; so you might have a beautilul metal road very cheap. From 
Sonadeh to Pecpliah is 14 miles (f think); from Peepliah to Sander about 6 
miles, — this is the place where we joined the Bailool cart-road. From there 
to Gowasing is about 6 miles, and in that distance there are only two ascents 
of any importance. They seem about 1 in IS, — a very good angle for a 
cart-road, and in capital order. These ascents are opposite Sowhghur, which 
we passed on our right about half a mile. I sent the Sliewpore Chuprasee 
with a note to iVlr. Fenwick, advising him to come this way witji the coal, 
it being a much belter road, shorter than by Bardow, Nundwara, and 
Sewnee. There is plenty of water all along the road every couple of miles 
or so, and lots of grass. 1 wish you had gone by this way instead of that 
miserable road between Bardow and Nundwara. The only thing to be 
said against this route is the want of supplies, — nothing to be had but grass 
and water. 1 left Sonadeh at G a. m. on the morning of the 1st, and arrived 
at Membia, about a quarter of a mile past Peepliah, at 11 a. m. 1 had 
stopped a good many times on the road, and walked mostly all the way. 
Left Membia on the 2nd, at half-past five, and arrived here at 10 A. M. I 
phall make a short march to-morrow of 8 miles to a place called Kudassee, on 
the road to llurda. From there I am told there is a good road to Mukrai, 
and provisions to be had. If we get this road opened, the rate of carriage 
will be much reduced, and we should be independent of these Bunjaras, who 
seem to be rather troublesome customers to deal with. They were still 
holding ou t w hen I left ; but Mr. Fenwick had made up his mind to take' 
his whole force, and proceed along with them, and let the shaft stand for a* 
iae. , , ■ 

I shall he at Mukrai the day after to-morrow, and shall write you from that* 
place, if I should see anything worth bringing to your notice. 

I have, &c. 

A ,i; 
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From Captain R. H. Fenwick, 

To R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 

Dated Sonadek, 1th March 1848. 
Sib, 

In continuation of my letter of the 4tli instant, 1 have the honour to 
acquaint you that I leave this to-morrow morning with 462 maunds ot coal 
on 226'*bullocks, and hope to deliver it at Dharce in about 20 days, in the 
state it has been packed here. 1 propose taking with me eight Bildars only, 
and leaving here the Residency Chuprasee with three Sungturaslies, three 
Bildars, and the artificers, to go on with the shaft. The Russid peon from 
Shahpoor remains here, the other I shall take with me as far as Hurda. 

I shall have the honour of addressing you as I proceed, to keep you informed 
of my progress. 1 shall take the route recommended by yourself, and since 
examined by Mr. Johnstone, and found to be far preferable to the one by 
Sareeam and Nundwara, both as to the levelness of the road and convenience 
of water ; but it is quite a desolate tract for more than 28 miles. I have 
however provided llussid lor my party for that distance. 

1 am, &c. 

(Signed) R. II. Fenwick. 


Marine. 

From A. Malet, Esq., Chief Secy, to Govt., Bombay, 

To R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 


Dated 4 tli April 1848. 


Sib, 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letters Nos. 300, 334, 345, 
and 367, dated respectively 20th February, and 2nd, 3rd, and 1 0th ultimo, with 
(heir several enclosures, reporting the result of the investigations lately made 
in the coal-beds in the vicinity of the Nerbudda, and to convey to you the, 
«hnn1ra of the Honorable the Governor in Council for the exertions you have • 
iwnHfl on this occasion, in a cause which, in its ultimate results, may be of vast 
importance, not only to the public works at this Presidency, but to the steam 
faring, and to the progress of railroads in Western India. • 

, 2 . The Honorable the Governor in Council desires to afford to you all the aid 
Ifo die power of the Government. At present its means are limited to the 

services of Mr. Johnstone, and pecuniary assistance. 

. The Governor ii* Council is pleased to allow Mr. Johnstope to remain 


r uv/i 

„ the coal- minin g operations, and requests that he may be 
accompany the first convoy of boats laden yrith coal to Broach. 
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Mr. Johnstone being a civil engineer, his skill in many ways Will prove 
use in rafting the coal down the Nerbudda, erecting cranes, &c. .while, 
perhaps his geological knowledge will lead to the discovery of mines nearer to 
the river than those now reported on. 

4. - It will be intimated to the Commander in Chief of the Indian Navy, 
that the Governor in Council trusts, that considering the nature ^of the service, 
he will not feel the want of Mr. Johnstone until the time when he may be 
expected here in charge of the first cargo of coal ever floated down the 
Nerbudda. 

5. As the estimate of charges which you have submitted is based on 
speculation in a matter of which, as yet, very little is known beyond the 
existence of superior coal, the 1 1 onorable the Governor in Council is pleased 
to place at your disposal the sum of Its. 10,000, to be expended as your daily 
increasing experience may dictate ; and requests that you will be so good as 
to furnish an account of the outlay. Jlis Honor in Council would simply urge 
economy, and the necessity of gradually feeling your way ; seeking for other 
coal-beds nearer the river, lower down, and avoiding more than simple 
clearances for laden carts and cattle to pass over, for future discoveries may 
throw iu the rear the present beds, and on the dose of the season it will be 
easy in the calculations to make allowances for bad roads, &e. 

6. I am to inform you, that there being no immediate want of coal in 
Bombay, you need not on that score hasten your operations ; and to suggest 
(should your local experience and inquiries hear out the views of His Honor in 
Council) the formation of magazines on the river, floating the coal down 
according to its state from depot to depot, thus acquiring an .accurate know- 
ledge of the river in all its bearings and peculiarities. 

7. The salary Mr. Johnstone may deserve, in addition to his fixed pay, the 
Honorable the Governor in Council is pleased to leave to you to decide ; and 
trusts that it, and all other charges, will be defrayed from the Rs. 10,000 above 
sanctioned. 

8. The Governor in Council instructs me to suggest to you, that it might be 
well now to consider the proprietorship of the soil where the coals arp found, 
and the best means of leasing or otherwise obtaining a right to Vork the 
mines ; and to request that you will be so good as to give some information 
on the tolls and customs which Chiefs on the hanks can levy on the coal in 
transit; such statistics being necessary to enable this Government to lay the 
matter in a complete form before the Government of India. 

i I have, &c. 

if ;5 (Signed) A. Malet, 

Chief Secretary, 

Bombay Castle, 4 th April 1848. 
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* JPeom R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To the Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

s 

• g IR Dated Indore Residency, 31 st March 1848. 

I have the honour to report, for the information of the Honorable the 
Governor in Council, the arrival of the coal at Dharee on the Nerbudda, 
whence it will be sent by water as far as it is possible to float the boats at this 
season of the year. I expect, however, that they must be unloaded near the 
ffurun Pall, and the coal sent from thence to Mokree, or near to it, by carts, 
there being a good cart-road in that quarter. 

J^rom Mokree the coal can be conveyed by water to the place where apattimar 
or other vessel of small draft may be sent from Bombay, for its conveyance. 

If the Snake, or other small steamer, could be sent from Bombay, with 
orders to proceed up the Nerbudda as far as the depth of water would 
allow at this season, some certain information and facts as to the capability of 
navigating the lower course of the river would be obtained before the mon- 
soon, which would serve as a guide in future despatches. 

Having in my several Reports endeavoured to place all the facts before Ilis 
Honor in Council, I beg to offer the following proposition, supposing it be 
intended to work the Nerbudda coal-fields with a view to supplying the Go- 
vernment demand at Bombay. 

To work" the coal mines, the following establishment will be necessary : — 
A Superintendent. This must be a practical man, conversant with coal-mining, 
and the management of the workmen at the pit. The Government could not 
select a better or more fit person than Mr. A. Johnstone, who has proved, by 
Ins exertions, his qualification, and who has a zeal and an interest in the work. 
His salary should be Rs. GOO per mensem for two years certain, from 1st 
January 1849. 

Mr. Johnstone should have under him two Apprentices, to be selected for 
their qualifications, and to receive each Rs. 50 a month. 

This would be a sufficient establishment, efficient to superintend all works 
at the jut; and to this must be added workmen according to the subjoined 
scale for every shaft that might be sunk : — 

100 Miners, at Rs. 4 each. . . . Rs. 400 


10 Bildars, at ditto 40 

10 Men to stow coal 30 

2 Native Overseers, at Rs. 10. . 20 

1 Smith 8 

1 Carpenter 8 

1 Bellows-man 4 

2 Bullocks, hired 8 

1 Driver 4 


Total, .p. 522 
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. For the transport of the coal from Sonadeh to Dharee,Mr. Johnstone hits 
found an easy and practicable cart-road, which being repaired after therains, 
the coal could be brought cheaper and safely to Dharee. ' ; 

For. the superintendence of the transport department, there must be one 
superintendent, with two assistants. 

The local costs of superintendence would then be Rs. 1,000 per mensem, viz * 


One Superintendent at . . . . . . . . « .Rs. 600 

Two Apprentices at Rs. 50 . • . . - . • • 100 * 

One Superintendent at . . . • 200 

Two Assistants at Rs. 50 100 


Total.. . .Rs. 1,000 

Captain Fenwick would have the general charge of the transit department, and 
his two assistants be available for moving with despatches, or for being located 
at such places as experience may hereafter point out as requiring their presence. 

It is for the Government to determine whether operations shall commence 
as soon after the rainy season as possible ; and if so, to intimate the number 
of tons of coal that shall be raised : 20,000 tons could be raised and sent to 
Bombay next year, and a much larger quantity if the Government should 
direct. The cost of the coal at the pit may be estimated at 9 annas a ton, or 
Rs. 11,250 for 20,000 tens ; the cost of carriage, as soon as there is a certainty 
in the employment, will fall considerably, and be still lower when, the return 
trade is created, by which back hire for carriage will be saved ; but even if a 
ton of coal were to cost the first season Rs. 20 in Bombay, the money would 
be well laid out, for by the existing means of supply the Government have to 
pay 32 s. 6d. a ton, which at 2.?. the rupee is Rs. 1G-4-0; and this, it must 
be borne in mind, is in time of peace, when freight is low, and there is only 
ordinary sea risk to be covered. 

I beg to state that I have given orders to continue sinking one shaft at 
Sonadeh, the expense being about Rs. 100 per mensem, and that 1 propose 
continuing this work until the setting in of the rains. 

I do not yet despair of finding coal in the vicinity of Baug, in a locality on 
the right bank of the Nerbudda, no great distance from Hurun Pall. •Should 
coal be there found in quantities, a^d of a good quality, half the expense of 
transport will be saved ; but at present I am not able to speak with any 
, certainty on the subject. 

I beg to recommend Mr. A. Johnstone to the favourable notice of His 
Honor in Council. He is at present labouring under a severe attack of fever, 
brought on from* exposure, but is convalescent. His exertions have been un- 
wearied and incessant; so have those of Captain Fenwick, and who likewise, I ; 
hope, will considered to have earned the approbation of Government. k ; 

■ - I have, See. ■ '' 

/•> > - * , > . , vi; ■ (Signed) R. 

< Indore Residency, $Ut March 1848.' * ; < '■ U 
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Marine Department. 

Prom A. Malet, Esq., Chief Secy, to Govt., Bombay, 

* To R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 

g IR Dated 26 th April 1848. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 438, dated 31st 
ultimo, ‘with its enclosure, and to observe, that my letter No. 644, of the 4th 
instant, anticipates in many respects the wishes expressed in your present 
communication. 

2. The Commander in Chief of the Indian Navy will, I am to inform you, 
be requested to take measures to carry out the views expressed in the 3rd 
paragraph of your letter. 

3. Mr. Johnstone having been sent from Europe for a specific purpose* by 
the Honorable the Court of Directors, the Honorable the Governor in Council 
cannot, I am to state, without their permission, comply with your request to 
place Mr. Johnstone’s services at your disposal for two years from the 1st 
January 1849 ; but Mr. Johnstone may lor the present, and pending orders 
from the Home Government, remain in the Valley of the Nerbudda; and in 
the interim the strong recommendation of Government will be submitted to 
the Honorable Court, that the services of Mr. Johnstone may be devoted to 
the coal-mining undertaking for the period indicated. 

4. Though undoubtedly the demand for Nerbudda coal by this Govern- 
ment may become urgent, the Honorable the Governor in Council would 
confine himself to simply asking you to feel your way ; the more so as you 

* anticipate finding coal at Baug, near the river at Hurun Pall. If coal from 
the Nerbudda can be had in abundance, and at a reasonable rate, the demand 
of Government for it will be almost unlimited. I am therefore to request that 
you will not relax in your operations in the present sites, while seeking for 
others lower down the river. 

6. In supersession of the instructions contained in the 3rd paragraph of 
my letter above alluded to, the Honorable the Governor in Council directs me 
to request that you will pass the coal to Broach, or wherever the Commander 
in Chief of tlje Indian Navy can arrange for its reception, under the care of 
; Captain Fenwick, who should thence return to the mines, or wherever you 
, may desire, in order to raft more coal down, and become well acquainted with 
; the Navigation of the river; but this Ilis Honor in Council would leave to your 
| judgment. • 

r 6. The Honorable the Governor in Council requests that you will convey; 
to Mr. Johnstone and Captain Fenwick the acknowledgments of Government 

for the services they have rendered. • * 

- l have, &c. 

(Signed) A/ Malet, 

Qmtty, 26th April 1848. Chief Secretaiy. 
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■ Prom the Government op Bombay, 

To the Honorable the Court of Directors for Affairs of 

the Honorable East India Company, London. • 

Dated Bombay, 25tk April 1848. 

Honorable Sirs, 

, We have the honour to forward, for the information of your Honorable Court, 
copies of our proceedings, relative to an experiment now being made to obtain 
coal from the Valley of the Nerbudda. 

2. In December last, we beg to state, the Resident at Indore requested that 
the services of Mr. Johnstone, an Engineer of the Dockyard, might beplaced at 
his disposal, to collect information relative to certain coal-fields found near the 
Nerbudda ; and suggested that he might be allowed for his travelling expenses 
Rs. 10 per diem for four or six months. 

3^ The Superintendent Indian Navy having reported that the services of 
Mr. Johnstone could be spared, he was directed on* the 22nd December to 
proceed to Indore, and the time of his detention at that place was left to the 
discretion of Mr. Hamilton, the Resident. 

4. In the latter end of February, the Resident reported that he had visited 
a place called Sonadeh, in company with Mr. Johnstone, and discovered a 
seam of coal 20 inches thick, from which he had caused 20 tons to be raised, 
and hoped to be able to lay it down at Tullukwara, on the banks of the Ner- 
budda, whence it can reach the sea, at the rate of 12 annas a maund, or Rs. 21 
a ton. He further stated, that to aid in the transport of the coal from the pit 
to the point of shipment, he had engaged the services of a Captain Fenwick, 
late of the Nizam’s service, at an expense of Rs. 100 per mensem. 

5. On the 3rd March, Mr. Hamilton communicated to us that he had 
found another coal-field, at Mardanpore, a place more distant from the point of 
shipment than Sonadeh, the seam of which is 2 feet 4 inches thick, and the 
coal superior to that found at the last-named place. 

6. In soliciting to be informed whether the experiment should be con- 

tinued, the Resident stated the estimated cost of working one shaft f^ twelve 
months would be Rs. 6,364, the out-turu of which might be estimated at 10,920 
tons of coal, being at the rate of 9^ annas per ton. • 

7. The Resident further observed, that except in the height of the inon-. 
soon, carts can be used all the way from Sonadeh to Dharee on the Nerbudda, , 
where the coal can be stored, and in the rains floated down to the Hurun Pall, 
from whence it ean be conveyed in carts to Tullukwara, or the place of shipment. * 

8. In regard to the portage, the Resident observed that the cart-hire to;; 
the bank.of the river would be Rs. 8-9-4 per ton, the carriage from thence 
to |Iurun # Pall would be Rs. 6 per ton, and from thence; to the sea 

ton, making the coal cost Rs. 20 per ton at the place of delivery ; 

_ would be mdluced when an organisedsystemof 

filhW. and hirp obtained fnr die earta '** * ; 
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§. If the operations are to be carried on, continued Mr. Hamilton, Mr, 
Johnstone must be directed to remain at Sonadeh, with two Assistants on 
Us. 200 per mensem, and a Native establishment of three Karkoons on Rs. 20 
each, and Chuprasees at Rs. 40 per mensem, with a Native Doctor. 

10. On the receipt of this Report, in view to afford all the aid in our power, 
we allowed Mr. Johnstone to remain to superintend the coal-mining operations, 
and requested the Resident to permit him to accompany the first convoy of 
boats laden with coal to Broach. We placed the sum of Rs. 10,000 at the 
disposal of the Resident, to be expended by him as his experience might dictate ; 
care being being taken that all the expenses incident to the experiment were 
covered by that sum. 

11. At the same time, we suggested to the Resident the formation of coal 
magazines on the banks of the river, as also the floating of the coal down, 
according to the state of the river, from depot to depot, by which an accurate 
knowledge of the river would be acquired. We also requested the Resident to 
consider the proprietorship of the soil where the coal was found, and the best 
means of leasing, or otherwise obtaining a right to working the mines; and to 
report as to the tolls and customs which Chiefs on the banks of the river could 
levy on the transit. 

12. On the 31st March, the Resident informed us of the arrival of a batch 
of coal at Dharee on the Nerbudda, and requested that a small steamer might 
be sent, with orders to proceed up the Nerbudda as far as the depth of water 
would allow, by which certain information could be obtained as to the 
capability of navigating the lower course of the river before the monsoon. 

13. The Resident also suggested, if it were intended to work the mines to 
supply the Government demand for coal, that Mr. Johnstone should be 
appointed Superintendent, with a salary of Rs. GOO per mensem for two 
years certain, from the 1st of January 1849; that he should have under him 
two Apprentices, on Rs. 50 each, to superintend the works at the pit; and for 
each shaft that might be sunk an establishment of miners, &c., the aggregate 
of whose pay should be Rs, 522 per month. 

14. for the superintendence of the transport department, the Resident 
further proposed, that Captain Fenwick should be appointed Superintendent, 
on a salary of 11s. 200 per mensem, with two Assistants at Rs. 50 each, which 
will make the proposed local cost of superintendence Rs. 1,000 per month. 

, 15. In concluding his Report, Mr. Hamilton stated that he had given 
orders to continue sinking one shaft at Sonadeh, at an expense of about 
Rft. 100 per month, and that he did not despair of finding coaljnear to Hurun 
Pall, in which case the expense of transport would be reduced one-half. 

16. We have instructed the Commander in Chief of the Indian Navy to 
act in accordance with Mr. Hamilton’s wishes, and we informed that gentle- 
man, that Mr. Johnstone having been sent from Europe for a specific purpose 
honorable Court, we could not without your permission comply with 
/ W that, nendine the receipt of your Honorable Court’s instructions, 
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Mr. Johnstone might remain in the Valley of the Nerbudda. We would 
now strongly recommend to yom Honoialde Court to allow Mr. Johnstone’s 
services to be devoted to the < oal-mining undertaking for the penod indicated. 

17. Though undoubtedly out demand for Nerbudda coal may become 
urgent, and almost unlimited, we have simply requested Mr. Hamilton to feel 
his way — the moic so, as he anticipates finding coal at fiaug; and that he 
would not telax in Ins operations in the picsent sites, while soeking for others 

lower down the nvei. ♦ 

We have, &c\ 

(Signed) (3 comm Clerk. 

W ILLOUGHBY COTTON. 

L. It. Reid. 

J. P. Willoughby. 

lio/nbaif ('a stir, 2jth Api d 18 18 


Thom R. N. C. rivMiLTON, Ksq , Resident at Indore. 
To the Secretary r io (iovER’NMiM 1 , -Bombay. 


Sir, 


Dated Indore Residency , 27 th April 1848. 


I have the honour to state, foi the information of the Honorable the 
(lovemoi m Council, that the coal umhr charge of Captain Fenwick reached 
Chikulda, not far horn the lluiun Pall, on tlie 20th, and that measuies have 
been taken to stoie it there until the Neilmdda uses suthuently to allow of 
laden boats going ovn the lapids below the lluiun Pall. 

2. Chikulda is a post of the Malvva Bheel Coips, and a capital place for a 
depot: there is a bungalow theie, occasionally occupied by Captain Wilkie, 
the llheel Agent, when cm duty at Buiwame, the godowns attached to which 
are available. 

I have, &•. 

(Signed) R. N. C. Hamilton, 

Indore Residency , 21th April 1848. Resident. 


From Captain Fenwick, on Special Duty, 

To It. N. JC. Hamilton, Fsq., Resident at Indore. 

Dated Chikulda, 24th April 1848. 

Sir*. 

I received your letter of the 13th mstont, on board at Akbarpoor, at 3^u m. 
of the 17th,* and also the official instructions. I beg you will jccept toy 
unfeigned thanks. 
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mentioning to you now my arrival here at 2 p, m. on the 20th, I have to 
apologise for not apprising you of the same earlier. The only excuse I shall 
plead is, that I wished to look about me a little before I addressed you. On 
making inquiries, I learnt that there was not water enough in the river for 
laden boats to proceed to TIurun Pall ; in consequence, I forthwith set about 
landing tbe coal, and storing it up in an empty godown attached to the 
bungalow at this place. The next day I was occupied in the above work, 
and by. the evening 150 bags were housed. The 386 bags are now in the 
godown. Yesterday morning I left this in a small boat for Hurun Pall, to 
examine the state of the river, and that formidable obstacle, personally, and 
arrived at the Hurun Pall (a distance of about 1.5 miles) at 3 p. m. In several 
places in the river there ^ere not more than 6 inches of water ; and over some 
of the rocky passages, my boat, empty as it was (for 1 had no baggage at all 
with me, and only two Bildars, one Chuprasec, and one servant), had to be 
dragged, 1 may say almost lifted over ; laden boats 30 feet by 5, with 
2£ manees, cannot float freely in less than 18 inches of water. I passed the 
night at Dhurmai. 

This morning at 6 o'clock I proceeded in the boat to examine the falls 
below the Pall, — these being the serious obstacles, and not the Pall itself. 
There are three rapids, with falls at their heads, at the distance of about 
a quarter of a mile from the Pall, and 100 yards from each other. The first 
has a fall of about 6 feet in 30; the second of 3 feet, and the third of 4 feet; 
and the force with which the water rushes against projecting pointed rocks 
on either hand of a channel not more than 10 or 12 feet wide, renders the 
passage extremely difficult and dangerous, — I might say impracticable in its 
present state. Empty boats may be let down and dragged up, as is the case at 
Sasradana ; but this could not be done with laden ones at all. A channel to the 
left hand, falling into the principal one on the right, about one mile below r the 
Pall, forming the island called the Ilurun Pall Bhcct (Bheet is an island), was 
pointed out to me, and examined ; but it has no outlet at this time of the year. 

From the above, and under many considerations, I think Chikulda should 
be the spot selected for a depot. 

I sailed from Hurun Pall on my return at 10 a. m., and came here at 3 p. m. 


with a brisk westerly breeze. 

1 beg to inform you that I lost no time, on my arrival here on the 20th, in 
making inquiries after carts to be hired to take the coal to Tullukwara, intend- 
ing to dispatch two or three of them, agreeably to your directions. I am sorry* 
>j\ t$ say there are no carts to be hired; but the authorities at Burwanie and 
l Chikulda have offered to procure a couple for me. As soon as they are forth- 
jl coming I shall load them, and accompany the coal to Tullukwara and Broach, 
ff aild then return by water, if it can be done; otherwise by the hind route. 
^ Ragoba Balkishn, Native agent at Burwanie, produced Bunsara Naik to take 
Jo Tullukwara, under engagement to pay Its. 5 per buHock, or Rs. 2 
■ I need not add that the Naik was at once dismissed. 
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I should have been quite ready and happy to have visited Baug, to took 
after coal, and superintend those occupied in searching under your instructions, — 
die heat of the weather would not have been in my way in the least ; but I 
am promised the carts by to-morrow or the next day, and as this is the 
primary object just now, I shall postpone my trip to that place until my 
return, which, I trust, will be agreeably to your intentions. 

In this place I cannot hesitate in coinciding with yourself in respect to 
the Sonadeh works. I do not think they could be carried on satisfactorily, 
except under European supervision ; and the person employed should be, in 
my opinion, a professional and experienced engineer; — an intelligent Native, 
however, could in the mean time go on with the shafts to any depth, just as 
they do with some of their wells to 1 00 feet, and even more. I beg to submit 
for your information a copy of the llindee letter which I sent to Huri 
Chuprasee from Mundlaisir, through Captain Spence. If you could conve- 
niently send a cooley -load of good country gunpowder to Sonadeh, it would 
materially help in forwarding the sinking of the pit. i had some samples 
procured from Boodah; but it was very bad, and it quite escaped me to 
send for some from Hurda. The Sungturashcs understand blasting rocks 
perfectly. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. II. Fenwick. 

24 th April 1848. 

P. S. — The Karkoon has just come in from Baug, and says he had not been 
able to trace anything of coal anywhere. 


From II. N. G. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To the Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Dated Indore Residency , 3rd May 1 848. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to forward, for submission to the Honorable the Governor 
in Council, copy of a Journal on the passage from Dhar to Hurun Pall, kept 
by Captain Fenwick, in charge of the boats laden with coal. 

2. Captain Fenwick had proceeded from Chikulda, with two carts laden 
with 48 maunds of coal, towards Tnllukwara, and has reported his arrival ht 
Ali liajpoor on the 30th, and his expectation to reach Tullukwara on or about 
the 6th instant. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) R. N. C. Hamilton, 

* Rfsi4a)t. 

Y Indore Residency, 3rd May 1848. ^ 
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. CAPTAIN FENWICK’S JOURNAL, 

Alluded , to in the foregoing Letter from Mr. Hamilton. 


Date. 

Distance 
in Miles. 

| Names of Villages or 
Rapids. 

Remarks. 

1848 

April 6th 


Dharec 

The boats being laden below the falls, were 

a 

G£ 

Kingaycthtur Tur Ra~ 

loosened from their moorings at sunrise 
on this date. 

Not difficult ; there is a good sandy beach 

99 

3} 

pul. 

or landing-place here on the Ponassa side, 
but the jungle must be cut for five or six 
hundred yards from the road to the land- 
ing place. 

Deep water the whole way ; detached rocks 

)i 

1 

1 

j 

l 

in the river, but not dangerous. At 
| Kumlatur, f> feet water, with bad rocks in 
the channel. This is considered one of the 
worst places between Dharee and Mun- 
( Hi ala ; laden boats are let dow n with ropes, 
and empty ones dragged up. 

A narnfw passage near the right bank ; 6 

a 

1 


icet water; detached covered rocks here 
and there, to be carefully avoided. 

Deep water ; ruins of Kiuchgur on the 


2 


right bank, and junction of the Kumair 
ri\er. 

A fine large, broad, deep pool all the way ; 

>5 

” ■ 

Bukutgur 

rocks here and there. 

A rock in the middle of the river, the point 

» 

03 

Chota Chokec Tur . . 

just appearing above the water. 

4 feet water ; not difficult channel ; narrow 


OJ 

0i 

oj 1 

Kot olvli ora 

passage ; boats more than 6 feet beam 
could not pass without great danger ; 
laden boats are let down with ropes, and 
empty ones dragged up. 

A deserted village, on the left bank. 

» 

• « 

Sillance 

Some rocks from above Kotekhera, bidden 


miles 

under wafer ; to be carefully looked after. 
By the Natives, f> kos from Dharee. 

April 6th 

t 

a 

Byronpurun Tur .... 

4 feet water ; passage narrow, with three 
turnings ; difficult for laden boats, which 
are let down with ropes, and empty ones 
hauled over through small outlets, with' 

less thau 1 foot of water. 

• 

99 


Oukerjee. 

99 

99 

o\ 

Miuulhata. 

Markuudee Tur 

4 feet water ; narrow passage. 

99 

03 

Kooharee Tur 

Ditto ditto ditto. • * 

99 

oi 

Bhallarow Tur 

4 feet water ; considered, and is, a very dif- 


• 

ficult one ; extending for -more than 100 




yards ; laden boats are carefully let down 

' 



with ropes. 
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Date. 


Distance 
|m Miles. 


• 1818 
April 8th 


April 9tli 


April 13th 


April 13th 


April Kith 


Oi 

Oi 


Rahawan 

Bliundwarra Tur. 
Mundaua Ghat . 


n 


01 

1 

1 

2 

n 


12 


1 

1 or n 


Names of Villages or 
ltapids. 


miles. 


Muiulana Tur 


Puthrar . 
Bhutvan . 
Soolgauin . 


Mundlaisir 

[miles. 


3} 


miles. 


Sasradana Falls and] 
ltapids. 

mile. 


01 

,°* 

oj 

oi 

1 


Hcmaiks. 


Left bank. 

> feet water ; in one place very had. 

Left bank ; Byeran right bank. 

I kos, according to Natives, from Alliagaum ; 
left at 11 m., arrived at sunset. 

Left Mundana Ghat at sunrise, and arrived 
at Mundlaisir at | p, m. 

Extending 300 yards ; channel in some places 
8 feet wide ; 2 feet water. 

Right hank ; Nagawan left bank. 

Left bank. 

Rocks all the wa y, and shallow in many 
places. 

In many places verv shallow, with rocks the 
whole wa>, hut nowhere daugerous, though 
very teihous for laden boats; studded also 
with low grass islands. 

Evening at Mjliesur. 

Shallow, with rocks. 

Fine deep pool, and broad. 


Zallimporc 
[Tutkotcc . . 


Sussungaum. 

Manna Bhiltur 


Evening at Sasradana. 

Fine deep, broad pool. 

Extend for about 400 yards ; several falls of 
3 and 1 feet ; channel 8 to 10 feet wide; 
very had rocks in the channel; empty 
boats let down with ropes, with great 
difficulty. 

Left Sasradana at 12 o'clock, and arrived at 
Ahbarpoor at 3 v. m. 

Channel narrow and deep ; it would be very 
had, T think, in the rams. 

[Channel widening to 100 yards; 18 inches 
water at one place ; boats let over. 

Rroad pool ; not ver} deep. 

Left bank. 

Deep and broad pool. 

Right bank. 

[Channel between rocky islands. 

Channel 8 feet ; 4 feet fall ; 2 to 3 feet 
water ; very bad rocks on ^either hand. 
The boats were half emptied, and let dow^ 
with ropes, and men holding on each side ; 
re-laden at the bottom of* the rapid, 30 or 
40 yards. The rapid winds along for 30 
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Date. 


1848 

April lGth 


ii 


April J7lh 


)♦ 




u 


» 




» 




» 


» 


i April 


Distance Names of Village* or 
in Miles. ltupiifo. 


2J 

.. Akbarpoor. 
5 ui Lies . . . . 


Moogurrec 

1 ( 'hot a ami Burra Jlliul. 

Akbarpoor Tur I 


01 


A Rapid 


01 


IVepulda 


0J 

r>$ 

U 


r Chiklee. 
\ Niinbala 


Aclulpoor 

Rhowa 

Bhuwnesur Tur . . . . 


Oh 


84 


Burreea . 
Kola Tur . 


Kathoral 

miles 


Remarks. 


or 40 yards, dashing against the rocks tm 
either hand with great force. The boat- 
men behaved remarkably well, and the 
Bildars were very useful. • 

Shallows in alow places, but generally broad, 
open, and deep. • 


5 kos by the Natives. 

Left Akbarpoor at .0 a. m. ; two of the boats 
changed, being old, and in a leaky state. 
Armed at Kuthora near sunset. 

Opposite to Akharpoor. 

Bight bank. 

River open, and deep all the way. 

50 yards; 15 inches water ou‘r the rocks ; 
loose stones removed from the channel; 
rapid not dangerous, but tedious ; boats 
handed over, or rather dragged along; 
500 yards below there is a fort. 

IS inches water over the rocks; boats let 
down with ropes about 50 yards. 

Right bank ; a little above there are some 
rocky islands, but the* channel is deep, 
and a pool the whole way from the hist 
rapid. 

Left hank. 1 Many had rocks; channel 

Right bank. J along the left hank. 

| Pencil memorandum lost on hoard.J 

itigiitbnuk. } 1,01,1 n11 tlll ‘ wa y fro,u chikIee - 

10 Minis ; 2 feet water over the rocks; S 
feet passage ; channel winding, dillicult, 
and dangerous ; boats let down with ropes, 
with much trouble. This is one of the 
worst rapids in the river; at the bottom 
there is a fall of 5 feet, 7 feet passage ; 
rocks on each hand, and a very bad and 
dangerous one in the middle, at the outlet, 
to Ik* feared the most; tliis rock should 
he removed. 

Pool, deep water ; rocks here and there. 

Left hank. 

1 00 \ mb ; 2 feet water, and less ; very bad 
and difficult at the end, from a rock iu 
the middle of the channel. 

Left hank ; pool all the way. 

! P 

4 kor by the Natives. 

• • 

Left Kuthora at 6 a. m.; arrived at Ki mm 
at 5 r. m. 
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1 

Date. 

Distance 
in Miles. 

Namps of Villages op 
Rapids. 

Remarks. 

1848 

April 18th 

OJ 

Bilkcsnorc Pagoda . . 

On the points of Dhurmapooree Bheet 

• 

19 

'• 

Dhurmapooroe 

•(island), 2 miles long ; right channel dry ; 
left channel a broad pool, 6 feet deep ; a 
rock in the middle, opposite the temple. 
Bight bank. 

99 

99 

Oi 

Khooj Nuddec. 
Khoojawan 

Good pool ; G feet water. 

99 

04 

Burreea 

Left hank; good pobl; jhow jungle along 

99 

n 

Iluthnnwar 

the right bank. 

Left hank. 

99 

Binkote 

Right hank ; pool all the wav to this. 

99 


lluthnawar Tur .... 

Shallow rapids for GOO yards; boat dragged 

99 


Gliatmora Tur 

over the loose stones in several places. 

Fall of 3 feet ; 7 feet passage, and very bad; 

99 

OJ 

Gliatmora Phal 

boats let down with ropes held on each 
bank ; 4 feet water. This rapid is called 
Gliatmora Tur. 

:> feet water ; 10 feet channel ; a fall of 2 

n 

• 

OJ 


feet; boats lowered over witli bamboo 
pules \erv dexterously. 

Rocky Islands and shallows. 

Right bank. 

99 


Khutargaum 

Nu ml gaum 

99 


Loft. hank. 


. # 

Loolgaum 

Lliglit bank. 

»» 

# m 

jBuham ungnum .... 

Left bank ; river studded over with rocks 

91 


Wisliwanatli Khira . . 

and low islands ; shallows all the way. 
Pool, with rocky islands. 

99 

| 0.1 

, 

* • • • • • • 

A narrow passage along the left hank ; a 

99 

;i 

! 

Moliapur 

small rapid with 4 feet water ; rocks in 
the channel. 

Right bank ; a small pagoda; good pool the 

>9 

Oi 

X uktiu-ke-Plml T ur . 

whole way, with some rocks here and there. 
Xot had ; f> feet water ; 10 feet channel. 

99 

OJ 


Deep popl; Ohiklee left hank. 

99 

oi 

r * - - - , 

Bad rocks ; some under water, some just 

• 

• 

99 

OJ 


appearing above ; G feet wafer, with a 
slight stream. 

Man river joins here on the right bank ; 

99 

t 


pool, with rocks here mid there. 

A rapid, with rocks and loose stones ; 2 feet 

99 

OJ 

Necmla Tur 

water. 

Bad rocks in the channel ; boats let down 

99 

OJ 


by the hand ; 2 feet water ; channel 8 feet. 
Broad, deep pool. • 

9) 

Nulwaree 

Left bank. Deb nudee joins here. 

99 


Ruthwa 

Right bank. 

99 

n 

Lohaca 

Left bank. • * 

99 

Mullungaum 

Right bank ; broad deep pool all the way. 


u 

Koiwec 

Left hank. 

jj&w** t 

Burdha Bazong .... 

Right hank ; deep and fine broad pool the 

m 

miles * • » . . 

whole way. 

G kos according to the Natives. 
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Date. 

Distance 
in Miles. 

JVamen of \ illagos or 
Rapids. 

Remarks. 

1818 

April 19tl» 


* 

Left Kinncc at 7 i*. m. ; arrived at Laliana 

ff 

<»i 

A 

Ihirda at .1 r. m. 

Pool with sunken rocks, and rocky islands* 

ff 

O’ 


Ditto ditto ditto." 

ff 

. . 

Ynsiupimm 
Surwapiora . 

Lift hank. 


. , 

It a? lit bank. 

1i 

, , 

liner cohered with sunken rocks, and rocky 

ff 

o\ 


inlands ; dec}) channel in some places, 
ami 2 feet water in others; intricate pas- 
sage, but not dangerous. 

Tbe same state of the river coutimies. * 

*1 


Chimscin Tiir 

\ i r> w Hiding and had channel for 300 yards ; 




in one ])lace In inches water; boats led 
ovci h\ the hand. 

Y bluff, high, isolated rock in the middle 

ff 

O' 

Maeepooi * 

of the river, 1.10 \ arils below the rapid. 
Lift h.mk. 

>» 

. . 

V small rapid. 

If 


Oorilhmmu 

Kmht hank. ^ 

if 



Shallow continued. 

ii 

, , 

• • • 

V \erv shallow part ; 9 inches water; a 


01 

1 


channel lud to lie made, h\ removing the 
loosi* stones from the middle, anil piling 
tlnm up on each side for l.‘>0 yards to 
deiptn the stream to 1.1 inches, when the 
boats wire* diauged over. Half the day 
taki n up in the above work. 

Ynotler shallow, (i inches water ; the stones 

i 

if 


Kinmul as above, and a channel formed 
of 1 .1 mi lies depth for .‘10 ) ards. 

Vt ,100 v ards another similar shallow, ^ver- 




1 i ome in the same way. 

\ lud rapid; to be worked through ver) 

ff 

01 

Dimtcruaira . . . 

j eantiouslv , though deep, the channel hi ing 
. T erv narrow, with rocks. * 

Left bank. • 

if 

1' 


'Pool full of rocks, under water, the boats 

If 


(iollatii 

sinking on them constantly. 

Li/t lmnk. * 

if 

. . 

Peerkhcira 

Kiirht bank. 

if 

n 


Hocks and shallows, and deep channels; 

ff 

<• 

Lnhana Lhmla 

intricate passage. 

L It bank 

ff 


Semurla | 

i 

bight 1 -mk. 


r> 

i 

miles 

1 kos li\ the Natives. 

* • 

v 0 

* 

* 

• 

[JN.il.- The laden boats require IB inches of water 
io float finely. The largest boat is 91 feet long, 
ami less than .1 fcet wide, laden with 8) UtftqfflW# 

April 20th 

1 



• * s n 

Left Lnhana Burda at 7 a. Mi j arrived it* 
Chikulda at 2 p f m. J , 
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Distance 
m Miles. 


Names of Villages op 
Rapids, a* 


1848 

April 20tli 1 


April 22nd 


Ekulara 
Owhee . . 


Kan Mire .. . 


Kamana Tur 
shaped). 


( Jan 1 H‘ 

1\ t phalli .... 

Down kind Tur 


llhaboot 

Zowhoor 


IKiHrnwnlU 


Chikulda. 


Remarks. 


Aclioia, Tight bank. 

Pool, with rocks here and there. 

Hue deep pool ; some locks along the left 
bank , * 

. ... lligbi bank. 

... Lilt bank; a ferry here; a tope of fine 
tat tarind tree*-. 

)00 ) a rds ; dangerous hidden rocks, with 
some of their points just appearing in the 
middle of the river. 

(■ood ]iool. 

.... It m lit hank. 

shallow ; 2 fr(t water ; <tuddcd with rocks ; 
no lcgukii chaiuul. 

(bow- 100 vanU; 2 fut water; deepest channel 
with bad rocks in the middle; boats 
con (aiitlv striking on tlron ; in one 
jdaee the boats were let drvvn with ropes. 

Shallow, with locks and lon*e dones the 
w boh* wa> ; boats eontiiiualh striking on 
them. There is a ford heie. 

Right bank. * 

. Left bank. 

Shallows. 

.. .A very bad rapid; l. r > inches water; rocks 
in the channel, against which the current 
indies with gieat force ; a fall of 3 feet ; 
boats d mgged over ; some loose stones 
being remmed. 

Shallow s and locks ; 1 j inches water in some 
pi ices. 

. Lift bank. 

.... Right bank. 

A bad sunken rock in the middle of the 
river; one of the boat-* got on it, and was 
neaiK lolling over ; the rest of the river 
a line broad pool, with 5 or ti feet water 
gmeiallv . 

Pool , f> ftet water. 

Left bank. 

Rocks mid shallows; channel between irre- 
gular low rocks, &c. 


# j miles 1 kos by the Natives. 


n 

. „ Bilklicira . 


Left Chikulda in a boat 30 feet by # 4£ feet. 
Pool ; (i to 8 feet water. • # 

Left bank. 

A feet water. 

Shallow; 18 inches water. 

Rocks. 
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Date. 

Distance 
m Miles. 

i 

Names of Villages or 
Rapids. 

V— 

Remarks. 

1848 

ipril 22nd 



• 

A. small rapid ; 1 foot water. 


H 


Shallow in some places, with less than 1 foot 

if 


Natulgaum 

water ; little rapids and rocks. 

Left bank. 


. . 

Ka]>crklieira 

Right bank. • 


H 

Shallow the whole wav ; boat shoved along ; 


o’- 


in some places not 6 inches water ; Bandy 
bed all across the river. 

A nice little pool ; f> feet water ; no rocks. 




Rocks scattered all across the river, with 


Oh 


irregular channels of 4 and f> feet water. 

A bed of rocks ; narrow channels ; 3 and 4 

99 

OJ 


feet water. 

Ri\er spread with rocks; a small pool ; 4 



Kutora 

feet water. 

Left bank. 


(>i 


A tine broad, deep pool. 




River spread with low detached rocks ; 


04 


channels between ; deep water. 

Tlie same as above. 


Sonowul 

Loft bank. 

# ” 
if 

, . 

Kurronja 

Right bank. 


l k 

Fine deep pool. 




A small bed of rocks in the middle of the 


0.1 

Kotral 

river ; dangerous. 

1 Right bank. 




Pool continued. 

99 * 



Oorec nudec joins here, on the right bank. 




Pool continued. 

,, 



Rocks on the right hand. 


o'i 


2 feet water; low, sunken, and some appear- 


04 

Meijnaik Tur 

ing ; rocks spread all over. 

! ) inches water ; full of rocks in the channel ; 

ft 


scarcely any passage at all. The laden boats 
could not have been got over; a fall of .‘{feet. 
A small old pagoda 011 the rigjat baud. 




exactly opposite the fall ; my d)oat was 
literally lifted over. 

Another similar rapid, but not so bad. 




Gore nudee joins here, on the left. bank. 

if 

n 


Deep pool ; two or three rocks just above 


o$ 

Gowlia Tur. . 

the water. 

4 and f> feet water ; bad rocks in the 
channel, and at its outlet. 

A small rapid ; 9 inches water ; no regular 

a 

oi 


a • 

Oi 


channel. 

Blulf peak of the first hill on the immediate 

• 

if 

•oi 


banks of the river ; right bank. 

Fine deep and broad pool. 

Pool continued ; Amken rocks ; some jttSt 

)9 


showing themselves above the f surface of 




the water. ,; ti < 

\ , 



■ 1 
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— # 

Bate. 

Distance 
in Miles. 

Names of Villages or 
Rapids. 

■If 

Remarks. 

' 1848 
April 22nd 



Ruins of the Gurliee of Deheir, on a hill on 


• 

Dehcir 

the right bank. 

Right bank. 


1 


Pool continued ; broad and deep. 


• • 

Beejasein Phal 

A shallow; stones to he removed; not 6 t 

99 

oi 

Beejasein : 

inches water. 

Left hank. 





Deep, broad pool, with numerous sunken 

99 


Moorgutta Tur 

rocks ; jhow jungle on the right hand ; 
resort of tigers. 

3 and 4 feet water; channel winding and 

99 

0.1 

Moorgutta 

had, with rocks. 

Left hank. 

99 

H 

Pool, with sunken rocks ; shallows ; no 

99 



regular channel. 

Tar ; shallow, &e. ; good for a quarter of a 

99 


Dlmrmray 

mile. 

Right bank. 


Mi 

miles 

According to Natives 7 kos. 

April 23rd 

• • 


Left Dhurmray at (i for the Ilurun Pall. 

99 

, , 

Dhurmray Tur 

Considered the head of the Ilurun Pall 

« 

99 

1 

passage ; ] 8 inches water ; bad rocks for 
200 yards. 

Small pool, with rocks ; 4 feet water ; a rapid ; 

99 



IS inches water, 0 feet channel. 

River full of rocks ; deep water. • 

99 

• • 

Ilurun Pall 

Deej) channel ; 8 feet water, current not 

99 

01 


strong; no fall; fine bluff rocks in the 
middle of the river, one on either hand 
from the Pall. 

Deep channel between rocks, 10 or 12 feet 

99 

01 


wide. 

Deep, narrow pool ; slight current. 

w 99 m 


Ilurun Pall Ghat. . . . 

A fall of (i feet in 30 ; passage 8 or 10 feet. 

• 

«- 


with projecting pointed rocks on each 
side ; very bad and dangerous. 

1 00 yards ; rapid. 


. .4 


Fall 3 feet ; not so bad as the first, but dif- 




ficult, from the water dashing on a pro- 
jecting rock on the right hand ; channel 
10 or 12 feet.. 

1 00 yards ; rapid. # 




Fall 4 feet ; much like the above. 

99 

« • 


Deep channel below the rapids. 

' i 


i 

• 

Left hand Channel from Ilurun PalL 

1 A Sj| 



300 yards ; deep and clear. 

;€ fc . 


• 

Channel between rocks ; deep and clear. 

J ft 



Channel between rocks ; deep water. 

V\' ' J V' 0 

- *f . , 

oi 


Fine deep, broad ^|ol ; no rocks. 

■ .\\U^ " '* J 1 

“' V, <iW'i ■ ■ , 
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Bate. 

Distance 
in Miles. 

Names of Villages or 
Rapids. 

* 

Remarks. 

1818 

April 23rd 



The hod of the river covered with low, 


. 


sunken, and small isolated rocks ; no re- 
gular channel ; in some jTlnces 6 inches 
water out the rocks, and then suddenly 
deej). • 

No pie sage at all. 


At 10 a. m. returned to Dhurmray, and at 11 o’clock set sail for Clnkulda 
with a fresh wcstcily bicezc. \ l lived at 3 A. m. 


(Signed) lk II. Fuwinc, 

In charge of the Coal Fleet. 


From H. N. C. II vwiltov, Iwj., Jie*udent at Indore, 

To J. G. Lumsden, Iwp, Secy, to Go\t., Bombay. 

Dated Judaic liesidennj , 22nd May 184S. , 

Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit, for submission to the Bight Honorable the 
Governor in Council, the annexed copy of a letter from Captain Fenwick, 
reporting his annul at Bioaeh on the 15th instant, with 48 Bengal maunds 
(about 1 1 ton) of coal. 

By my despatch No. 538, dated ‘27th ultimo, His Lordship in Council was 
info lined that a depot of coal had been lormed at Chikulda, below which die 
Nerbudda was not naMgable on the 23id of A pul. 

Captain Fenwick, undei insti actions liom me, procured two carts, with 
which, being laden, be pioeeeded to Kuunalee, on the NerbuddJ, below 
Tullukwara. The road be found easy, and practicable for caits; and at Kun- 
nalee, having procured boats, he continued his trip to Broach, the river being 
easily navigated in a boat of »‘3() maunds tonnage. 

The coal has been delivered to the Collector, and Captain Fenwick will 
return to Chikulda, coming up in the boat in which Captain Evans went down 
last year, with a view to determine how high up the river above Kunnalee 
the Nerbudda is navigable at the -eason of it* smallest depth of water. 

Captain Fenwick will take the coal in store' at Chikulda from thence to * 

Broach as soon as the river is open, and the navigation safe, and thence to * 

Bojshfe ay. • • * • 

iSyFrom all the information I have collected, \ am satisfied that ftoal tnajj, ^ h 
gprely be conveyed from Dharce to Broach between the months of August and 
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, * 

December, in any quantity for which there may be tonnage; but that between 
February and June the Nerbudda is not navigable. 

. As soon as a regular communication is opened, the return trade will go for 
to cover the cost of transit, as there would be a constant supply of goods to be 
brought up from Broach. 

• I have, &c. 

(Signed) It. N. C. Hamilton, 

Indore Residency , 22 nd May 1848. llesident. 


From Captain R. IT. Fenwick, in charge of Coal, 

To R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 

Dated Broach f 1 6th May 1848. 

This is simply to inform you that I arrived here yesterday, and to hand to 
you the accompanying receipt from Mr. Davies, the Collector. I am assured 
it will please you that the coal, which has been brought thus far, has been 
preserved, notwithstanding the cartage, shillings, &c. I was advised by the 
Raja of Oodeypore to go from Chikulda to Kunnalee, instead of Tullukwara, 
as boats were not to be bad there, and would have to be ordered up from 
Kunnalee at extra cost, and with the loss of two or three days; and besides, 
the distance to Kunnalee from Warna is less than to Tullukwara, owing to the 
reaches of# the river. I met Mr. Mansfield, Political Agent Rewa Kanta, at 
Kunnalee, and received every assistance from him. Colonel Outram has 
acted in the kindest manner to me. 11c wished me to go to Baroda, but l 
may not do that just now. Mr. Davies aids me in every way. I could have 
taken the coal now here to Bombay, as I have been offered freight in a large 
pattimar which is just sailing out, but there is no object now. The boat 
brought down by Captain Evans is here ; 1 am putting it in order, and shall 
take it up with me as far as the river will admit, and then I purpose travelling 
through the jungle to Chikulda. I hope the boats and boatmen will be ready 
to bring*the coal down from that place as soon as the river fills. My hopes 
are getting up : but the river must be the channel for the coal down, and trade 
up. I shall b% very anxious to go to Indore, and pay my personal respects to 
you. I could say more then than by writing volumes. The cost of boatage from 
Kunnalee to this has been Rs. 6 (Baba Shahee) <per boat. One carried 36 
maunds of coal, the other 12 maunds, myself, and my small baggage. 
Regarding the river from Kunnalee, I do not know how I c&uld better de- 
scribe it to you than by comparing it with the Baglieeruttee and Hooghly 
ifrom Berhampoor to Calcutta. The money accounts I shall have tlje* pleasure 
Hoff submitting to you as soon as I have a little rest. 

- I have, See. • 

(Signed) R. II. Fenwick, 

1848. ’ ‘ t In charge of Coal. 
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From G. A. Busiiby, Esq., Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

To A. Malet, Esq., Chief Secretary to Govt., Bombay. 

Home Department. Dated the 13 th May 1848. 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 679, dated the 
26th ultimo, respecting certain coal-fields discovered near the river Nerbudda, 
and reporting the measures proposed by the Resident at Indore for working 
them, and the extent of aid already afforded by the Government of Bombay. 

The experiment appears to the Governor General in Council to be a very 
expensive one, while the calculations on which it is based are so indefinite and 
inconclusive, that it is difficult to regard it with much confidence. 

The Honorable the Court of Directors and the Supreme Government have 
long been desirous of ascertaining the real character of the coal mines lying 
near the banks of the Nerbudda; but as the services of Mr. Williams, the 
Geologist, could not immediately be made available for this purpose, the inquiry 
was of necessity postponed for a time. It is not stated in your letter 
whether Mr. Johnstone is qualified by geological attainments to pronounce a 
judgment on the point. It does not appear how the batch of coal sent to 
Dharee in March last is proposed to be conveyed to the coast ; but Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s own estimate of the cost of the coal per ton exceeds the price of English 
coal in the Bombay market. 

Upder all the circumstances of the case, so far as they are at present known, 
His Lordship in Council must hesitate to accord his sanction to the steps 
which are proposed to be taken by the Government of Bombay for the further- 
ance of Mr. Hamilton’s plans : he would desire to be put in possession of more 
complete information on the subject; and 1 am directed to request, that pend- 
ing further instructions no arrangements involving expense may be entered into, 
which are not of a temporary character. 

. I have, &c. 

(Signed) G. A. Bijshby, 
Secy, to the Govt, of India. 

Fort William , the loth May 1848. 


From R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To the Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Dated Indore Residency, 29 th August 1848* 

!5IR, • • 

have the honour to state, for the information of the liight Honorableth#* 
Governor in Council, that Captain Fenwick reports having reached Broach by 
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Watt4 from Chikulda, with 239 sacks of coal, which have been lodged in a 
godown at the Custom House. 

Copies of Captain Fenwick’s letters are annexed ; and his Journal, as soon ag 
received, shall be forwarded. Considering the craft, — with two exceptions 
the common ferry-boat of the Ghauts, — it is not surprising that two were 
swamped. 

I have never entertained any opinion of the Ncrbudda as a navigable 
stream for commerce; yet many of the difficulties encountered by Captnir 
Fenwick might have been lessened, and the passage of boats facilitated 
had nautical science been brought to the aid of the experiment. 

It may be assumed as a fact, that coal can be transported down the Ner 
budda, proper precautions being taken, and suitable boat* provided, althougl 
for the purpose-, of commerce the l iver is valueless. 

Captain Fenwicl? will, I trust, be consideied to have merited the appro 
bution of Government for his exeitions. lie will return to Broach, anc 
proceed to deliver the coal now there to the authorities at the Doekyarc 
in Bombay. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) U. N. C. Hamilton, 

Indore Residency , 2 9th August 1848. Resident. 


From Captain 1{. II. Fenwick, in charge of Coal, 

To H. N. O. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at lndoie. 

Dated One Mile aboce 11 amp , 3/ti Avgust 1848. 

Sir, 

Tins is simply to inform you that we arrived lieie jestculay. I am now 
writing from on board, and beg you will excuse enois. We have met with 
serious mi sfoi tunes : we lost one boat below the llmun Fall, — it was dashed 
against a* # rock in tlio middle ol the channel, and we saw nothing more of it 
till the next day. Yesteulay at this place two boats weie completely lost, and 
a third just h«id time to land her caigo. J shall not fail to send you my 
Journal from Broach, the moment I atrivc there, which 1 expect to do by 
the (Jth. The Nerbuddu fiom JFurmi Pall to tms 1 thiuk impracticable for 
purposes of traffic. Some of the boatmen with me accompanied Captain* 
Evans last season, and they say that the river was higher then tkan at present, 
and they did not meet with these difficulties. J cannot express to you my 
admiration of the boatmen, and I would trust mjself with them always, 

1 have, &c, 

(Signed) B. II. Fenwick, 

* * above Hump, 3rd August 1848. la charge of Coal. 

12a 
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From Captain It. If. Fenwick, in charge of Coal, 

f 

To R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 

Dated Broach , 9th August 1848/ 

Sir, 

l beg to acquaint you that I aimed hoio this morning at 8 o’clock, ami 
immediately called on Mr. Davies, the Collector, who has kindly given me a 
room in his house, and codown at the Custom House lor the coal, where it 
is now being deposited, and will ho kept under my charge. I glieve to say 
we have lost 99 bags ol coal. We met with anothu serious accident on the 
5th instant, about tlnee miles below the Mokieebariier. A boat which canied 
only 5 bags, w itli the Karkoon, ami alvvajs brought up the tear, struck against a 
rock in the middle of the mu, which is there about half a mile broad, and 
instantly tilled. Luckily, the iivci was then subsiding, and it got fixed 
between two points. The boatmen swam aslioie. The Kaikoon was picked 
up by a boat pushed out foi tin* puiposc. The next morning the coal was 
taken out, and put on anothei boat, and the wicck In ought off, and having 
been icpaiied, has been In ought on here. It is necessary I should inform you 
that I believe theie is not a single boat of the fleet that lias not at one time 
or anothei: been in (langcf, by Ik mg earned on l ocks, or nearly swamped in the 
rapids, waves, oi uhnlpools. The laigo boat, the double boat, and the boat I 
was upon, have had nanow estajx s Fiom all tins, and the general chat actor 
of the livei between the llmun Pull and the Mokuo bamer, I am confiimed 
in the opinion that it is not a navigable stream, available foi the pur poses of 
commerce. 

1 have, Lc. 

(Signed) R. H. Fun wick, 

In cliuige of Coal. 

Broach , 9th August 1848. 


From Captain R. TI. Fenwick, in ehaigc of Coal, 

To R. N. C. ^ Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 

Dated ('amp C bandore , 18*7* August 1848. 

Sir, 

I have not written to you since my letter of the 9th instant, as I wasanxioti 
to settle with the boatmen finally before I did so. 1 now have to inform yo 
that seven of the Mundlaisir boatmen having returned overland, refusing t 
serve formless than one rupee per diem each, l have left the large boat and tb 
double boat at Broach, under the charge of the Coljpetor. The btk&t wide 
struck ou the rock below the Mokr$e hairier was so much injured tbatit 
not be kept afloat : 1 have left it also with Mr. Davies, and requested ofhft 



to 1 i£ve it sold by public auction. This ,boat was an old one ; but as I could 
get none other at Chikulda, and it being desirable that an empty spare boat 
should accompany the fleet, I brought it with me. The Karkoon with 5 bags 
of*coal always brought up the rear in it. 

Five of the Chikulda boatmen, and the boat brought down by Captain 
Evans last season, now form the fleet, which left Broach on the 14tli 
instant, aiid I overtook it on the morning of the lfltli at Jcnore, the Collector 
having kindly lent me the Government bundci-boat to take me up so far. 
We arrived here this forenoon. We make very slow progress, although the 
river has subsided very much indeed. How we shall manage up the rapid I 
am unable to anticipate, nor can I guess in how many days we shall be able to 
reach Chikulda. This trip will, I trust, complete the experiment, i am not 
certain whether l shall be able to persuade t lie boatmen to come down with me 
again. 1 should like this very much, as 1 think i should make tin* voyage in 
six days. I shall not be afraid of the jungle fever until after the loth of 
September. After my letter of the 9th instant, 1 have veiy little to say 
regarding the obstacles in the tivei between iluiun I’alNmd Mokiee, and ] 
am sony that 1 shall not be able* to send you my Journal befoic L reach 
Chikulda: but 1 may generally state in this place, that there was seaicely a 
mile of flee navigation the whole way, — 1 mean at a stietch; and we 
encountered diflieulties and dangers several times each day. I place the 
safety of the boats which escaped dost met inn to the skill, encigj, physical 
strength, and cool courage and spirit of the boatmen, whose conduct 1 cannot 
sufficiently praise. I may almost say, though, that we tins ted more to om 
being able to swim than to the boats, to icacli Broach. 

It may be necessuiy to detail heie, for youi infonnation, the anangemenhs 
I made to run no risks needlessly, to ensure safety to the boats, and to meet 
all accidents, in as far as human h foiesight could elicit if. I established 
older by nominating Muddun, the head Miuidlaisn lx hitman, as chief, and 
Bholoo and Minima of Chikulda his deputies. Each boat was named, and 
direcied to sail in its proper place. My boat always took the lead, and, 
according to circumstances, kept two or tluee hundred yaids oi more ahead 
of the rc*t. The huge boat followed; then the double boat; the lest in their 
proper order; the empty or Kaikoon’s boat bringing up the lear. I had a 
black, a red, and white flag on my boat. The red hoisted ordered the boats 
behind me to push to shoie without a moment’s delay to the* left bank; the 
black to the right bank ; and the white to follow in my tiaek. Whenever we 
came to any difficult places, the boats weic put to ; the headman went overland 
to examine ; after that my boat was passed over, and if the channel was found 
practicable, they returned and brought on the lest, my boat being kept in 

* readiness below the barrier, rapid, or whirlpool, to pick up the men jn case of 

# a boat being lost. This precaution saved some of the boatmen at the rapid 

JJfiynp, and the Karkoon below Mokree. 
a * $ have already informed you that we have lost 90 bags of coal : 239 bags 
-VJ 



of the present batch, and 48 that l left with the Collector in May last, &rm : 
the total quantity now in Broach. A circumstance which very much dis- 
tressed me was, that although during the night we had awnings put up, and/ 
secured the coal from the rain, which fell more or less every day from the 
29th July to the 7th instant, in the day-time it was taken down, the wind 
being from the westward, and the bags were unavoidably exposed to the 
constant showers ; but more than that, — the spray from the waves at the rapids 
frequently dashed over the boat from head to stem, and drenched everything 
in it. There was no remedy against this. The coal in the boat which 
struck on the rock above I Tan}]), and had just time to land her cargo, was 
completely wetted.' However, although much of the dust has been washed out. 
of the bags, I believe the bulk of this coal lias not been injured* You may 
conceive from the above what would be the fate of valuable articles of traffic in 
such boats as these. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) II. II. Fenwick, 

* In charge of Coal. 

Camp Cliandore, \$th August 1848. 


From It. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To J. G. Lumsden, Esq., Secy, to Govt., Bombay. 

Dated Indore Residency , 21 st September 1848. 

Sib, 

In continuation of my letter No. 908, dated 29th ultimo, I have the honour 
to state, for the information of the Right ^Honorable the Governor in Council, 
that Captain Fenwick has arrived at Chikulda, having effected his return by 

water. * 

I beg to forward a C 9 py of Captain Fenwick's Journal, which supplies some 
interesting particulars regarding the navigation of the Nerbudda,*— a river 
which mu 3 t now be pronounced not practicable for the purposes of commerce, 
•though, with suitable arrangements and precautions, coal may be floated down 
during certain months of the year. 

Should the Sonadeh coal-fields be worked, the coals must be lodged in 
depots at convenient positions, and moved as circumstances will admit. I 
regret much that all my endeavours to find coal near Baug, or nearer the mouth ; 
of the river than Sonadeh, have hitherto failed. ^ 

I have, &c* 5 

* , « VjJn 

' (Signed) R. N. C. Hamiwoh^'J''# 

Indore Residency, 21«< Sqttmber 
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CAPTAIN FENWICK’S JOURNAL, 

Alluded to in ike preceding Letter from Mr. Hamilton. 

Files Furl. 2 SHh July 1848. — Left Chikulda at 8 a. m. 

12 0 'o Dhurmrae ; not a rock nor a ripple. 

1 0 urun Pall no rocks in the channel, nor any difficulty. 

0 0 } inter the Bhorekeyree rapids, llad all the boatsput to on the right bank, 

and taking with me four of the best boatmen, viz. Muddun, Bholoo, 
Munnia, and another, proceeded in my boat to examine the passage. 

1 0 -horekeyree ; channel at the narrowest part about 60 feet ; very bad, 

from the high waves ; the boatmen sent back for the rest of the 
boats ; all shipped in water, the double boat the most. 

2 0 liver studded with* bluff rocks, some of them several feet above water, 

some just under the surface. This is a very bad passage ; the channel 
in some places 40 feet wide waves very high ; all the boats shipped 
in water. 

0 0 J 7 ery very bad ; high waves current very rapid ; rocks everywhere, 

and with difficulty avoided. One of the boats got fixed on a rock in 
the middle ; other boatmen had to swim to it, and it took some time 
to get it off. 

0 1 fery bad rocks ; the channel very winding, intricate, and dangerous. 

0 0£ tap id ; very batj channel, studied with rocks ; 30 feet passage ; just 
below it a boat was dashed on a rock, and completely lost ; 30 bags 
of coal gone. The boatmen swam ashore ; a Bildar, who could 
not swim, was left on the rock during the night, and brought off the 
next morning ; could not do it in the dark of the evening. 

0 0J Put to, ou rocks ; no village. The fleet separated for the night ; three 
boats got down a quarter of a mile ; mine and two others below the 
rock and rapid, and three boats above it. 

TotallS 0, [miles by guess. 

. 30 Ik July 1848. — Put off at 8 a. m. 

0 0J pome rocks in the channel, and rapids ; a very small pointed rock in the 

middle of tlic river, which widens here, and becomes free from dan- 
ger ; rocks on each hand. 

3 0 !lear and deep ; only two or three rocks visible ; a huge harrier of 

rocks across from hank to bank ; 30 feet channel near the right bauk. 
This place is called Kalee Iiuree ; high waves ; rather bad ; no other 
practicable channel. At 300 yards a bad rock in the middle, under 
water, very dangerous; current very rapid, and rushing on it. 

1 0 solatecl rocks all the way ; channel not bad, being broad and deep near 

the left bank. r 

1 0 Ulear and deep ; bluff high rocks in several places ; three channels, not 
difficult ; the left hand one is the best. 

A whirlpool, but not bad at present. 

1 0 Clear. * 

A rapid ; head of the Dupana barrier, and falls ; dangerous rapids, from 
the channel not being well marked ; very high waves for 400 or 500 
yards. All the boats shipped in water except the large ljoat Rewa- 
sunker ; the double boat the most. 

1 1 0 A field #u the right bank, belonging to Dupana. 

Hf 0J Dupana. 

Arapid. , ... . /.V,.. 
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High waves the whole way ; rocks in the channel, which is 40 feet 
wide, 10 foot deep, as almost all the channels arc just now* 

Hocks the whole way, hut passage not difficult or dangerous, being 
broad and deep. 

jA rapid, but not dangerous ; deep water and good channel. 

Had rocks in the middle of the channel. 

Not difficult. . 

A rapid for .‘100 yards ; waves ; a whirlpool, hut not bad just now; rocks 
under water ; channel broad and deep. 

Deep water ; rocks, immersed and isolated, all across ; waves. Tlio river 
lias widened for the last two miles. 

Bad rooks, some underwater, some appearing ; the channel near the 
right hank deep and good. 

Kurhaee, on the left hank. Found the lost boat on a rock, one side 
smashed in altogether ; totally useless. 

Vbuu dance of water. 

Some rocks in the middle of the river, and near the right hank ; passage 
wide, and easj ripple. 

Deeji and hioad. 

|A huge rockisli land on the right hand, at the confluence of the llutuce 
ri\er , low rocks on the left hand ; passage broad and deep. 

Clear and deep fiom hank to hank. 

■Village and cultivation on the light hank. 

|A bluff, long rock-island near the left hank ; broad, clear, and deep 
stream on the light hand. ♦ 

V loii[ 

channels on either side 
A rock-island near the light hank , passage on the left hand. 

\ b.iruer and lapul , rocks and waves across from hank to hank ; channel 
on the left hand, near the slum, onl\ 20 feet wide. 

|The head and lust of the Bhutaia hurra i , falls and rapids very very 
bad , the riur studded with low imks liom hank to hank, and 
appau ntlj no passage. 

Six hags of coal were taken out of the double boat this morning, and put 
on some of the others, Rewatunker taking 1 mauuds more, making 
her cargo .5 manees and 10 lnaunds. 

Put to at half-past 1 p. m., on rocks on the left bank, opposite Bhe <k tara. 

miles by guess. 

:n st July isis. 

Strong current ; the boats let down with ropes, brushing along the sides 
of perpendicular precipices 20 to 30 feet high, along the left bank, 
the current rushing towards the lwrncr. The harrier or ridge of 
rocks extends for about 300 jaids, studded with rocks, some just 
above the water, some jiudcr , no practicable channel. The boats 
were let down with ropes, and b\ tin* hand, knocking and humping on 
the rocks the whole wa\, and m some places dragged over ; 20 hags 
jvere taken out of llewaminler, and carried over the rocks for about 
1.50 yards. It and the double boat wore taken over with much 
labour aud difficulty, mid wi did not get over the work before 12 
o’clock. This passage is vei\ Odious, but not so dangerous, or 
attended with lire same risk, ah* that below the lluruu Pall, for about 
6 miles. There jopes cannot boused, nor punting be resorted to# and 
the oars are not powerful enough to commafid the boat throughly 
winding channels ; the current rushing on rocks on all hands# 1 
Pretty good. 
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The Beytana Ghat Barrier, — Bapids and falls. Put to on the right 
bank to examine them; forbidding aud fearful. The main stream 
is on the left hand ; very, eery , very had for 300 yards ; high 
waves ; almost a direct fall. Carried my boat over with four of the 
best boatmen to test it ; the boat nearly filled. The laden boats could 
not have been taken down by this channel. Examined a narrow 
passage between rocks for 300 yards on the right bank. This is bad 
too, but there is no other ; it is about ] 8 feet wide. AH the Chikulda 
boats were lightened of 12 maunds each ; Rewasvnher 13 maunds ; 
and the double boat 2 1 maunds ; — the two latter, aud two of the 
Chikulda largest and best boats, were takeu down the left or main 
channel, and four of the latter by the narrow one. The latter were 
managed with bamboos, the former with oars and paddles. Hopes 
cannot be used here. All shipped in water, and the double boat, as 
usual, a good deal. The right band channel is dangerous, from not 
being more than IK feel wide, with pointed, projecting roeks on either 
hand. In one place the waves licie too were very high, — almost a 
direct fall ; the water seveial feet deep. The coal, which was landed, 
was carried over the rocks for some .">00 yards. 

Put up on the locks on the right bank, a little below the village of 
Bey tana, and the rapids; the boatmen being knocked up, audit 
being late. 

miles by guess. 

\st August 18 18. — Left from below Beytana at 7 a. m. 

The river lias fallen about 2 feet since yesterday evening. Leaving the 
rest of the boats moored, I proceeded in my boat with Mmldun, 
Bholuo, Minima, anti otlieis, to examine the passage below, which 
appeared to be full of rocks and rapids. 

At 300 yards then* is a pointed rock in the middle of the passage, badly 
situated just above the surface, the cm rent rushing on it with great 
force ; dot p water, rocks, and lapids the whole way ; channel not well 
defined. My boat was put to, and the boatmen sent back for the 
others. 

ILlilkuree; a gut or strait between perpendicular, precipitous cliffs, 20 
and 30 feet high ; near the right bank deep water and slight current. 
Width 70 or 80 yards ; a veiy remarkable passage. 

High rocks on cither hand, channel about lot) yards or so; deep 
water ; a bad place for whirlpools, as the villagers say . 

Surkuree, on the right bank. 

Surkuree barrier, and rapid, called Gulchee Ghat , or Tar . A very , very, 
very bad passage ; rocks across fiom hank to hank, some just above 
the water, some under ; the latter are the worst. Only one difficult 
channel, in the middle, about 10 feet wide; deep water; current 
rushing ; half the day lost in bringing tin* boats over. 

For 1 00 y ards channel from bank to bank ; then roeks ; a whirlpool ; 
and then a very deep pool ; a deep broad pool ; a formidably large 
whirlpool, dangeious. A single mango tr ee on the left hank points 
out the spot. 

At 400 yards the village of Sudree, on the left bank ; a broad, deep pool. 

At 300 yards ji rapid ; broad channel in the middle of the # river ; on 
cither hand very had rocks. • # 

A village just below, on the right hank ; a little cultivation on either 
hand.® • 

Deep pool ; several isolated rocks ; channel deep and broad in the 
middle. 
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Rocks and ri])ples. 

For first tfOO yards broad and deep channel on the left hand. 

Deep pool. 

Rocks on the right hand ; a rock-island, channel on each side. 

A pool. 

A bad rock in the middle, just above the water, and very little ripple to 
denote it. 

A \illagc on the left hank ; a deep pool ; rocks on the right hand. 

Fields on the left bank. 

Clear. 

Rocks on the right hand. 

N an ka Ghat, barrier, rapids, &c. — Very, very , very bad . The boatmen 
compared it to Saliesur Dun all. 1 examined the largest channel, 
which is in the centre, in my boat, and found it fearfully obstructed 
with rocks, rapids, rushing current, and their attcudcut perils ; waves 
peculiarly high, and little whirlpools or eddies ; the water swelling, 
and cuning over the rocks, and then falling headlong into a deep 
trough. All this extends for a quarter of a mile. Uetoasun/ter was 
dashed against a rock, and nearl) lost. Luckily none of the laden boats 
came down by this channel ; signals were made in time to prevent 
them. They took to the left hank, and came through another passage 
abov e the shore ; shallow, with rocks and waves, hut nothing to he com- 
pared to the other. Put to at sunset, below the falls, on the left bank ; 
Selukda village on the right bank, Gunnoo Patel. 


[miles by guess ; I think it must be something more. 

« 

2 nil August 1848. — Left at G a. m. 

A deep pool. 

A bad rapid ; channel near the left hank. 

A very had rapid and whirlpool ; obliged to use ropes. 

A pool. 

A very bad rapid; high waves ; passage along the left bank. 

Rocks, rapids, and lngh waves ; a very hud passage. T came down in 
my boat by the left hand channel, which we found not practicable 
for the laden boats; sent bark tin* boatmen to bring them down by 
the right hand channel, which is very shallow. 

Deep sliding current ; clear channel. 

|Put to, to examine below ; rocks everywhere ; one of the boats, 
Pandit, struck on a rock, and was nearly lost. 

[The village of Cliipna 011 the right bank. « 

Half the way clear; then bad rocks, rapids, and high waves, 
usual, I took my boat down with Muddun, Bholoo,# Muimia, 
others, to examine the passage. Found this one not practicable for 
the laden boats. The channel to the right was selected, and they 
went back for them. To prepare for accidents, 1 had my boat ready 
below the rapid in the worst place; ropes could not lie used. There 
•is a whirlpool under the fall or rapid. One of the laden boats first 
coming down, struck on the rock ui the middle, and at the head of 
the channel, but got off, and was enabled to reach the shore, and laud 
the coal, before it filled. Shortly afterwards two boats, although they 
avoided the rock, were dr igg< J d* iuto the rapid and waves, swamped, 
and went down bodily ; nothing more seen of them. Some ^ 
boatmen swam ashore, some were picked up by my jjo#t ( 
young man got into the whirlpool, and we gave him I 

fortunately he got hold of an oar, and being an e»p#t 
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landed himself low down. One of the two latter boats, being under 
water for some time, rose again to the surface, almost erect, in the 
centre of the whirlpool, and was brought to land. All this happened 
in the evening, one mile above llamp. 

Cl maunds or bags of coal lost to-day ; some of the Bildars and several 
of the boatmen have lost everything they had, — pots, pans, clothes, 
&c. This morning, when lca\ing Sclukda, the following arrange- 
• ments were made, and ordered accordingly: — Muddun was appointed 
chief, Bholoo and Munnia his deputies. My boat was to lead at 200 
or 300 yards, or more, in advance, according to circumstances ; 
Rewamnker to follow; then the S augur or double boat. The 
rest were named too, and to come next according to their appointed 
order. Tlie Karkoun’s boat, with only j bags of coal, was to bring 
up the rear. A red, a black, and a white flag were kept to my boat, 
to make signals : on the red being hoisted, all the boats were to pull 
ashore to the left bank instantly ; the blaek pointed to the right 
bank ; and the white directed to follow my boat. 
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miles hv guess. 

3rd August 1818. — Left above ITamp at 9 a. m. 

The two boats were repaired, 13 bags of coal put cm board the small one, 
and 23 bags on the other, and 7 bags wen* taken in my boat ; the 
Smtgur, or double boat, was also considerably lightened. 

A deep pool. 

A bad rapid; rocks just nl>o\e the waicr, in the middle. * 

Hhuroorgan cm the left bank. 

A strong current and whirlpool. 

Ii/ialagooree , called Jhjgee-ka-Vhnr. — A very narrow passage ; high 
rocks on each band ; a very bad and dangerous whirlpool ; very high 
waves ; some of the boats bad narrow escapes. 

A narrow passage ; huge rocks on eithei band ; stopped hero for two 
hours, and sent on boatmen to examine the rapid and passage below. 

A very bad channel near tlie leit bank ; a blnfl’ roek-island. 

A bad rock in the middle of the channel; high rocks; on each band a 

i whirlpool. 

Strong current; a whirlpool ; a rapid ; two rocks in the middle ; high 

| waves. 

Hocks ; rapid and waves ; a very bad and difficult passage. 

Pecpul Chope on the left bank. 

Put to at 3 v. m„ on the left bank ; half of the boat which was lost 
yesterday found here. 

miles by guess. 
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4th August 18 18. — Left below Peepul Cliopc at 7 a. m. The river has 
risen a good deal. 

Stream rapid and broad. 

A roek-island on the right band. 

Hocks in tlie channel ; ft rapid, and wares. t 

The same as above. There are two channels here ; some of the boats 
came down by the right band one, and some by the left passage ; the 
latter is the worst. 

Clear. Put to, to examine below. • 

llocks, and strong current in the channel. 

A rapid ; Wks on the right band. • 

A rapid ; rocks on the left band ; cultivation along the right bank ; 
teak trees. 
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A bad rock on the right, hand ; the current, rushing on it. 

A village on the right hand. 

A rapid, and high waves. ; - . 

A had rock in the channel ; a rapid ; high waves ; two date trees *on 
the left bank ; cultivation. 

A large, bad whirlpool. 

Put to, to examine the rocky passage below. 

Strong current ; a rapid ; very had rocks in the middle of the channel ; \ 
bamboo bushes begin to appear. * 

High rocks almost across the river ; put to on the right bank, to examine 
the passage ; channel along the left hank not bad. 

Clear channel along the right bank and middle ; very strong current.' 

A village on the left bank ; riu*r rising. 

Rocks in the middle of the channel ; put to, to examine, and allow the 
boatmen to take their breakfast. 

Rocks, rapids, waves ; very bad. My boat was dashed against a small 
pointed rock in the middle of the channel ; it filled partially, heaved, 
swung round, and plunged into the trough and waves below, but 
got out again ; a laden boat would have gone down. 

Put to, to examine below. 

A very bad rock, and below it a whirlpool ; very formidable ; almost 
all the boats got into it, were taken round and round for several 
times, dashed against each other, mid got jammed in the vortex for a 
minute or two. 

Bad rocks and rapids ; river still rising. 

Very bad whirlpools, waves, &c. 

A very had rock in the middle of the channel, and a strong current 
rushing on it ; very dangerous. 

Put to, to examine the channel below. 

A rock on the right hand, of no consequence. 

Beautiful plantations, along the right hank, of palms, mangoes, and 
nmliwa trees, and cultivation, interspersed with lints, the whole way. 
Two had rocks in the middle of the stream. 

Rocks in the middle ; strong current ; plantations continued along the 
right hank, belonging to the village of Guddair. 

Clear, broad stream; put to, to examine a rapid below. 

Strong current ; rocks on either baud, but not dangerous ; river still 
rising* slowly. 

very bad rocks ; a rapid and whirlpools; Surpou barrier, &c. 

SuJpon or Surpou ; MahaJeo temple on the left hank. Put to under 
Surpou at ft i\ m. c 


14 0 


miles by guess ; it may be something less. 
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oth August 18 18, 8 a. m. — At Surpou ; boatmen attending the temple. 
The river has risen a little during the night ; heavy rain all night, 
and now continued. Put off at D a. m. Took another boatman on \ 
, my boat to-day, having hitherto had only three. 

Rocks on the left hand, to be avoided ; strong current. 

Itocks on the right hand ; current strong. , * 

Roeks; a rapid; caution required; dangerous waves, and a bad:' 

whirlpool. : v 

Rocks on each, hand ; channel good. 

A pagoda on the right bank. 

A village on the left bank ; palms, mango trees, cultivation, am * imt* * 
along the rieht bank. ■. • 
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Rapids, currents, and rocks, but not bad. 

Commencement or licad of Mokree Ghat Phal Tur , or barrier, falls, &c. 

Put to, to examine the passage ; huh, palms, Ac. along the right bank. 

Rocks all over and across the river; channel in tin* middle, 40 or 50 
yards ^ide; very strong current, and high waxes. 

Clear. 

Ktroug current ; a rock on the right hand; channel along the left hank. 

Strong current the whole way; xery bad rocks iu the middle; eliauuel 
near the left hank. 

A whirl] tool in the middle ; ratlmr formidable ; current rushing towards 
rocks on the light hand ; xery dangerous ; numerous eddies, or little 
whirlpools. 

Mookur xillage on the left bank® 

Rocks, rapids, waxes, whirlpools; all x cry had. 

A large, huge rock-island in the middle; iny boat took the less channel, 
xvlueh proxed to l>e xery hid and dangerous; whirlpools, waxes, 
strong current, Ac.; all xoiy formidable. We thought ourselxes in 
peril foi a xx liilo ; (he boat was xxliirled and spun round ami round, 
nearly tilled In the wines, and was dimmed towards *-ome rocks on 
the right hand, and juM e-eaped hv a few feet tioui being flashed to 
piece*. The boat men, especially Hindoo, showed gieat energy and 
presence of mind, and expert ness on the occasion. This coolness 
was complete, uiiinoxed by the imminent danger: with a few last 
strokes of the paddle, he kept the-head of the boat olf from a rock, 
xxhieh xxc c* peep'd it xxouhl be impossible to ax otd. Put to on the 
lelt hank. All the other boats x\ ‘re ettrm d ; foiccd into the right 
hand channel, xx Inch luckily proxed to he not so had, got down safely, 
and put to on t h.it hank. 

Ri\er studded xxiih rocky ehnnmls; current rushing through them, 
with •‘luiee forces, ad wry hod. It took nunc tone to make a selec- 
tion, by trying an empty Imat oxer some of them. \ consider this 
Mokree bam«i* as one of thexerx xxoisl in the \erhudda. I had a 
good xiew of it, and the lixer, tor (wo mil s or o, aboxc ami below, 
from n high rot k, and it etrlainly looked <pme flight fill. The boat- 

| men think the rix i \ lull* full, and m\ that it xu higher when Captain 

I Kxans x\enf down 1<M season. The ha»*kof>n's boat xvas lirst taken 
doxxn ; the boatmen ivturnul, and famed oxer tlnee others, xxith siv 
men to eieh, ami *o got tin xshole down safely. My boat came info 
the right hand ehanml with a cu-it deal of difficulty . 

T ( ry, very hud imA* s a rapid a i I a win Ipool at the bottom of the 
ehcUinel; all the ahoxe from (In' upper pm l of the Mokree falls, Ac. ; 
there i* a worse pes^ige yet beloxx. At 2 i\ m. all the boats 
ariix'Ml bdnxx t I k* abne xxhiilpuol, and ]>ut to on the* right bank. 

Strong cum lit, — a f urn at , rape! waxes, Ac. along the left bank, and 
iu the middle. No linuh could pn-> .ilily li\e tin re just uoxv, — and this 
is the mini cfn/uitd. The boats x\< re lot down xx y ith ropes along the 
rocks, and mi r dudiow ■. oi the right bank, — tedious work. The 
main channel or stream on the left, a box e alluded to, is studded with 
dcslruetixe rocks, the waxes raging and lashing o\Vr them in spray 
and foam; numerous little xvliii (pools or eddies moxing down in 
circular sweeps, and bubbling up from the bottom with a roar, 
Prom nearly the middle of the river to the right bank* there are 
bluff rocks, with narrow passage* of 10 and 12 feet, with little falls of 
2 undid feet, and then suddenly deep. 

Along the left bank the torrent passage continues worse than ex or; 

t nothing could lixe in it. 
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Necmrell on the right bonk. 

Tlionia on the left bank, abreast of the worst part of the channel. 

Just below there is the fearful whirlpool : it embraces the whole bed 
of the mer, and I think we have scarcely encountered anything so 
awful and terrific. The boats were let down with ropes along the 
rocks on the right bank, still with much apprehension, for had they 
tome within its mfluenc e nothing could have saved them. I take the 
rnei at this plate to be b< tween 300 and 400 yaids wide, or moie. 

Rocks on cither hand • 

Tor 400 vards stiong cunont, echbes, and little whiilpools. 

Dup pool, no rocks m the mu : the lulls aie receding; villages, 
cultivation, plantations, and topes ol palms and other trees, all the 
signs of cvuli7ation,%nd ot a tinning people, arc here exhibited on 
both banks of tlie nvir. 

Fine broad, still pool 

Last of the lulls on the left bank. 

Pool , a noble stieain. 

Cui rent and wav es , sunkc n l ochs, dangei ous from tlieir not being visible. 

A pagoda on the light bank. 

Rot kt> and rapids, dangcious, fiom the locks not being seen, but 
imm< diatclj undei the sxuface 

Put to at Einrio, ou the right hank, Ra]pcepla Jlaqua, at C p. M. 
Just at this moment the empty boat with the Pundit btruck on 
a rock half a mile above, filled*, and got fixed, luckily the river 
is falling. Took mv boat with seven selected boatmen, — Muddun, 
lVholoo, Muniua, Gvh.i, and others, — and after great exertions got 
up to the rock, when it became completely dark. In trying to 
approach it near enough to tlnow ovti a rope 4 , we found it could not 
be done, — the curie nt dashed usawa\ past it, and we weic obliged to 
leave the Kaikoon and three boatmen to then fate for the night, 
rtl>mg upon the river not rising, m which ca^e they would he quite 
safi . However, to provide against cvei) thing, I had one of the boats 
emptied forthwith, and kept ieail\ to pick them up, m the event of 
the boat floating off the rock. At tins moment (it was pitch dark) 
we lieaid a shout, ami soon aftei the voices of peisons in the water, 
and shoitly attci all the fom landed satcly where we had put to. 
The boat having missed him, the Kaikoon, too, lmd managed to 
reach tlie shore, with the help of a couple of bamboos lashed 
together, hut he was nearly exhausted The rock is m the middle 
of tlie river, and the stit.im here* is half a mile or more brood, 

* 

miles by guess. 

6th Avgust 1848. — The boat was hi ought off from* the rock this 

morning. 

Left Emiio at 10 a m , having re pain d the boat as well as we could; 
but it is quite shattered, and will bai c ly keep afloat. 

Rocks m the middle , a pagoda on f he right liand ; small sunken rocks, 

• and npplcs over them, on the right * 

Gurhasur, on the right bank a Gurliee on the top of a small hill, and 
a pagoda at the foot , some sunken rocks and npplcs along, and near 
the right hank. 

Aktesur pagoda on the right hank Nothing to remark ; not a ruck 
nor a ripple , smooth stitam fiom hank to trank. Arrived at 
dorc in the eveuiug, and put up in an old house of the Gui&war**, 

♦ u 




3 0 Imiles bv guess. 
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7th August 18 18. 

• • • • 

Left Chandorc at sunriac, and arrived at Leelirah or Lilloro at 5 p. m„ 

IS 

on the right bank. 


8 th August 1818. 

• • • • 

Left Lillore at 4 a. m. ; inspected the Kuboer Bar, or Mohmit’s island ; 
put to on an island at 4 i». m. 

• 

9th August 1818. 

s • • • 

Left island at 6 a. m., and reached Broach at 8 a. m. 


C/ukulda , 152A September 1848. (Signed) R. II. Fenwick. 


From Captain R. II. Fenwick, in charge of Nerbudda Coal, 

To A. Malet, Esq., Chief Secy, to Govt., Bombay. 

Dated Bombay , 24th October 1848. 

I have the honour to enclose, to be submitted to the Right Jlonoinble the 
Governor in Council, the original receipt from A lie Indian Naval Stoickeepcr’s 
Office, dated the 23rd instant, for 11 tons and 10 cwt. of Nerbudda coal, deli- 
veied at the Coal Depot. 

I have aKo the honour to foiward extract of an official letter of instructions 
from the Resident at Indore, furnished to me under date the 20tli July 1848 ; 
and to solicit that you will do me the* favour to obtain for me the orders of 
llis Lordship in Council for my future guidance. 

1 have, Ace. 

(Signed) R. II. Fenwick, 

Bombay, 24th October 1848. In charge of Neibudda Coal. 


Extract from a Letter of Instructions from the Resident at Indore, wider 
date the 20 th July 1848, to Captain It. II. Fenwick, in charge of 
Nerbuddn Coat . 

Para. 3. On arrival at Bombay you will make over the coal to Mr. 
Johnstone, or to the Steam Factory at the Dockyard, or to such other depart- 
ment as Mr, Johnstone may point out. 

Para. 4. Having delivered the coal at Bombay, you will liavc the good- 
ness to report to the Secretary to the Government in Bombay, and having 
' done so, solicit the further orders of the Right Honorable the Gpvemor iu 
v Council ; reporting to me your pioceedings. 

(A true extract) 

(Signed) R. II. Fenwick, 

In chai-ge of Nerbudda Coal. 
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From R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore,' 

To Lieut. Col. P. M. Melvill, Secy, to Govt., Marine Dept,, Bombay. 

r i \ ‘ % ' 4 

Dated Indore Residency, 9th November 1848. 
Siu/ 1 ' 

1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 1804, 
dated 24th ultimo, and in reply to furnish a statement of charges and expenses 
on account of the coal experiment. 

I 'have endeavoured to classify the several disbursements ; but it is impos- 
sible to give them with that exactness which could fix the actual cost of raising 
and transporting a ton of coal, because a variety of charges have been incurred, 


as will be seen in the following abstract : — 

On account of Mr. Johnstone’s pay Its. 1,390 0 0 

Ditto of Captain Fenwick’s pay ] ,050 0 0 

Ditto of survey of the Nerbudda 400 4 11 

Expended by Captain Evans in purchase of sacks, &c 177 1 0 

The cost at the pits for workmen, fcc 1,41)4 6 6 

The cost of transport 1,960 5 3 


Making a Total of. . . .Its. *7,498 7 8 

There has been a greater expenditure in river transport, owing to the utter 
ignorance of all parties of the nature of the obstacles to be surmounted, and 
the total want of other means of transport than the common - ferry-boat of tiro 
river: the novelty of the trip ; its supposed danger; the dread of the jungle 
at its unhealthy time; and the unwillingness of the ferrymen to go beyond 
their usual beats, caused a higher rate of wages to be demanded, and to be 
allowed, than otherwise would have been admitted. 

The fact that the coal can be raised at Sonadeh, and transported to 
Bombay, has, however, been established ; and it is for the Government to 
determine whether a system of storing in depots could not be adopted, so as 
^ to secure a Supply of coal for the service of the steamers at any time it might 
be required. 

In my letter No. 438, dated 31st March last, an estimate of the cost ot 
raising coal is given. Contracts could be made with Bunjaras at a slight 
advance on the usual rates of hire. 

The rate now charged by Bunjaras for the transport of grain or salt at the 
principal mart of Sconce, near Hurda, is 5 Nugpore rupees per 100 kos pei 
maneeof 6 tnatmds of 40 seers each, or about Its. 20 a ton for 200 miles ol 
> distance; and supposing Bunjaras to be employed to convey the coal to 
^by land, it would cost on delivery near Its. 50 the ton. , 
ul might be raised at the pits in any quantity, and stored. ’at* 
ent spot near the pits, so as to be ready at anytime fpr remey? 

* Tbi* aippuat should bo JU. 7,0724-8*— 
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. this would not cost more than 12 annas per ton for raising, covering tty and 
malting secure from the severity of the weather. 

With reference to the sanction of Rs. 10,000 contained in your letter 
No, 544, dated 4th April last, I beg that the enclosed bill may be passed, that 
the accounts of this experiment may be finally adjusted, and charged in the 
public accounts. 

I have, &c. 

• * (Signed) R. N. C. Hamilton, 

Indore Residency , 9th November 1848. Resident. 


From the Honorable the Court or Directors for Affairs of 

the Honorable East India Company, London, 

To the Government of Bombay. 

, ’ Dated 8 th November 1848. 

Our Governor in Council at Bombay. 

We have read with much interest your letter No. 48, of the 25th April last, 
and its accompaniments, relative to the experimental operations in progress 
for obtaining coal from the V 7 alley of the Nerbudda. 

It appears that Mr. Hamilton, the Resident at Indore, under whose direc- 
tion these operations are carried on, has ascertained that beds of coal exist at 
two places in the Baitool district, — at Sonadeh, where the seam is 20 inches 
thick, and at Mardanpore, where the coal is of better quality, and where 
the seam is 2 feet 4 inches thick. With the aid of Mr. Johnstone, who is 
described as a steam engineer of the Dockyard, whose services have been 
placed temporarily at Mr. Hamilton’s disposal, 20 tons of the Sonadeh coal 
were procured and sent to Tullnkwara, on the river bank, whither they were 
expected to be conveyed at an expense of Rs. 21 per ton, and where it was 
intended to ship them for conveyance to Bombay. 

Mr. IJamilton estimated that the expense of working one shaft for twelve 
months would be Rs. 0,304, and that the return would be 1(1,920 tons of coal; 
and you have ^authorised him to expend Rs. 10,000, in order to test fairly the 
1 advantage of working the Ininc. If more than an experiment be intended, 
mid if it be desired to work the mines with the view of supplying the Govern- 
Ji.ment demand for coal, Mr. Hamilton recommends that Mr. Johnstone Tbe 
^appointed to superintend the operations, with a salary of Rs. 600 per mensem 
’ for two years certain ; that other appointments be made, raising the total cost 
I local superintendence to Rs. 1,000 per mensem ; and that to every shaft 
^|t,may be sunk, be attached an establishment of miners, &c., at ah expense 
per mensem. 

more, important of these proposals jrqu have expressed, no opinion, 
-'recommending Mr. Hamilton '*te/ himself 'for, the 
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present "to feeling his way”; but you strongly urge us to pehnit Mr. John- 
stone’s services to be devoted to coal-mining for the period mentioned. 

We are, however, not prepared to consent to this arrangement, which ‘will 
divert for so long a period, from his immediate professional occupation in the 
Dockyard, the services of Mr. Johnstone, the Foreman of the Pattern-makers 
in the Bombay Steam Foundry, whence, as reported to you by the Superin- 
tendent of the Indian Navy, he can “ill be spared,” and whither, consequently^ 
he ought to return as early as practicable. • • . , 

Still it is very desirable to ascertain the extent, value, and accessibility of. 
the coal-fields of the Nerbudda Valley; and we approve of all you have 
hitherto done for the investigation of those questions. Unless, however, the 
experiment now being made should turn out much more favourably than there 
is at present reason to expect, it will afford little encouragement to adopt more 
extensive operations. The quality of the coal already discovered may be 
ascertained from the quantities which have by this time reached Bombay; and 
if it should prove to be as good as Mr. Johnstone imagined, the mines yielding 
it may become a valuable resource at some future period. But unless the cost 
of the carriage has been greatly overrated, or can be greatly reduced, coal can 
at present be obtained much more cheaply from other quarters. The convey- 
ance from Sonadeh to Tullukwara alone, without counting the expense thence 
to Bombay, is reckoned at a sum equal to 42s. per ton, whereas the average 
contract price of coal purchased by us in England, -and delivered at Bombay, 
including all charges, during the last three years, has been 32s. 

It appears, therefore, that instead of immediately proceeding to work the 
mines of the Nerbudda Valley, the first thing to be considered is how the cost 
of conveyance can be reduced, — whether by the discovery of mines near the 
navigable portion of the river, or by the improvement of the roads to the mines 
already discovered. 

We some time ago suggested that Mr. Williams, the Geological Surveyor, 
should be deputed to examine the coal-fields of the Nerbudda Valley. We 
observe that you have very properly communicated to the Government of 
f India' the proceedings and views reported in your present letter to us ; and it 
may be proper for*you also to inquire of the Supreme Government When it is 
probable that the services of Mr. Williams will be able to be spared for the 
purpose above mentioned. A survey of that gentleman would afford the means ‘ 
of judging whether it would be expedient to adopt any ulterior measures; but' 
for the present it will be advisable to suspend operations, unless further informa-’ 
tion should warrant a more active course. < 5 

We are, &c. 

(Signed) J. L. Lushinciton, 

* And other Directors. 


font, 8{A November 1848. 



From R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Tndore, 

To Lieut. Col. P. M. Melvill, Secy, to Govt., Marine Dept., Bombay. 


Dated Camp Bairsiah , 19 th December 1848. , 

Sir, 

Since my despatch No. 454, dated 9th November last, submitting the 
charges incurred in the coal expenses, 1 have seen Captain Fenwick, and learnt 
from him that the actual cost of conveyance of the coal from the pits to Bom- 
bay was as follows : — 


From Sonadeh to Dharee on the Nerbudda, by Bunjara bul- 


locks Rs. 0 6 0 

By water contract to Chikulda * 0 4 0 

Ditto to Broach 0 8 0 

By sea to Bombay (total hire Rs. 70) 0 4 0 


Making a Total of Rs. 1 6 0 

per maund, or Rs. 38-8-0 per ton. 

2. Captain Fenwick states the boat on which the coal was laden at Broach 
for Bombay was of tonnage sufficient to have taken more than double the 
quantity of coal, and that the charge from thence to Bombay would not exceed 
2 annas a maund : this rate would reduce the cost to Rs. 35 per ton. 

3. To this being added the cost of raising the coal, which may be put 
down at a rupee the ton, wc have the total charge to Bombay at Rs. 36 
the ton. - 

4. If it be intended to have any quantity of coal raised for storing, t hope to 
be favoured with instructions at an early date, the healthy season for work hav- 
ing commenced. Without being hurried as to time, knowing what is required, 
where difficulties will have to be encountered, and what are the resources 
available, arrangements can be made by which the cost may be reduced, and, 
it is to be hoped, the coal-fields of the Nerbudda made available for our 
sea-going steamers. 

5. In*my former letters, I mentioned that a commencement had been made 
in sinking a shaft : the work was closed on the setting in of the rains, after the 
shaft had been sunk 35 feet. It is highly desirable to persevere in this work, 
and I hope Ilis Lordship in Council will sanction an expenditure not exceeding 
Rs. 400 on this account, as it is expected the coal vein may be reached at 
between 70 and 80 feet from the surface. 

6. I beg to annex a statement of the average cost of coal for* the use of the 
.Dockyard since 1844, which was furnished to me by the late Superintendent 
of the Indian Navy. 

I have, &c. T 

(Signed)" R. N. C. Hamilton, 

19tfA December 1848. Resident. 
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Statement exhibiting the Sates of the several Tenders for the Supply of Coal to 
the Indian Navy received between August 1844 and December 1847. 


Date. Quantity 


Description. 


Remarks. 


1844 
August. , 

1845 
March . 


Hard Splint Coal. . 13 0 0 per ton. Delivered alongside. 


October. .. . 

» • • • ■ 
December. . 
18-10 

January . . 
April 

July...... 

September. 
October . . 
November. 

1847 

January . . 
December. 


Newcastle 30 0 0 

28 0 0 
30 0 0 
80 0 0 
28 0*0 
18 0 0 
18 0 0 
10 8 0 


510 Hard Splint 

200 Ditto 

150 Carr’s Hartley 

405 West Hartley .... 
1 0() Carr’s West Hartley 
300 Ditto 

70 Hotspur Steam . . 
355 Glasgow 


Hotspur Steam .. 13 0 0 

Glasgow 10 0 0 

Coking 10 0 0 


18 0 0 
10 8 0 
12 0 0 
14 0 0 
14 0 0 
14 0 0 


Delivered free of charges. 

Ditto ditto. 
Delivered alongside. 

Delivered alongside. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

! Delivered at the depot. 

I Delivered alongside. 
Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 


(Signed) John Croft TIawkins, Commodore Coming., 

Officiating Superintendent, I. IN . 

Superintendent's Office, Bombay, 18 th September 1848. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) H. N. C. Hamilton, 

Resident. 


From Captain J. C. Hawkins, 1. N., Commodore Commanding, 

Officiating Superintendent, Indian Navy, 

To the Right Honorable Lord Viscount Falkland, 

. President and Governor m Council. 

Dated 30 th December 1848. 

RigAt Honorable Sir, 

With reference to Secretary Lieutenant Colonel M^vill s letter 
of the 25th October last, requiring a full and final report upon the 
of coal received from the Valley of the Nerbudda, I have now the honOUr to 
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report to your Honorable Board, that 5 tons of the coal in question were put 
on board the steam-vessel Medusa for trial, and herewith beg to submit a letter 
from the Commander of that vessel, giving the result of the test, from which 
it will be seen that the coal is not of a description adapted for consumption on 
board steam-vessels, although in emergency it might be used. 

f I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. C. Hawkins, Commodore Commg., 

Officiating Superintendent, Indian Navy. 

Superintendent's Office, Bombay , 30 tit December 1848. 


From Lieutenant IT. W. Grounds, I. N., 

Commanding the H. E. I. Co/s Steamer Medusa , 

To Commodore John Croft Hawkins, 

Officiating Superintendent, and Commanding. the Indian Navy. 


■ Dated the 28 tk December 1848. 


Sir, 

In forwarding the accompanying Report on Ncrbudda coal shipped on 
board the Medusa for trial, 1 have the honour to inform you that a strict and 
careful investigation has been made to prove its qualities. 

The large amount of earthy particles in the coal, which being purely in- 
combustible, leaves a large quantity of clinker and dirt, in proportion of 58 to 1 
of British coal, as will be seen by the annexed form ; and as the clinker 
formed by it is of a soft form, spreading over the entire surface of the bars, 
thereby stopping all draught, I would respectfully beg to represent that the 
general use of it in marine purposes will be found to give but little or no 
favourable result, as it is almost impossible to keep steam up, even with the 
throttle-valve quarter open, and this as proved in the Medusa , whose draught 
is generally very favourable. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) II. W. Grounds, 
Lieutenant Commanding. 


Bombay Harbour , 28 th December* 1848. 
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Report alluded to in the preceding fatter, on Nerbudda Coal, as tried on board 
the Honorable Company's Steamer Medusa, December 1848. 



British Coal. 

Nerbudda Coal. 

Remarks, 

26th and 27th December 1848. 

Time taken to get up 

From 1 to 1 J 



r 

steam. 

Weight of one bucket 

hour 

1 1 1 hour. 


of coal 

Weight of the same 

102 lbs. 

92 

lbs. 

Both small coal. 

bucket again filled. 
Average consumption 

98 lbs. 

111 

lbs. 

Ditto ditto. 

per hour under 

Cwt. qrs. lbs. 

Cwt. 

qrs. lbs. 


steam 

With the above expen- 
diture, the throttle- 
valve and steam- 

(i 2 12 

7 

0 0 

Tlie Nerbudda coal is very 
dirty, making it necessary 
to clean the fires very of- 
ten, as is proved below, 
the soft nature of the 
cli n k er rendering the ripper 
almost useless. 

gauge, taken hour 

Throttle- Steam- 

Throttle- 

Steam- 

♦ 

by hour, stood as 

valve. gauge. 

valvt^ 

gauge. 


follows 

Open. 5 lbs. 
l)o. Do. 
Do. Do. 

Do. Do. 

Do. Do. 

Open. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

h lbs. 

3 * to4 t J lbs. 
Do. 

.‘1 to 4. libs. 
Do: 



Do. Do. 

Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 

i Do. Do. 

\ open, 
■i do. 
i do. 
i do. 

1 -J- to 4 lbs. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Obliged to clean all the fires. 

Ashes formed from 
coals during ten 

Do. Do. 

} do. 

; 

Do. 

Obliged to stop the engines, 
as the steam was below 
the atmospheric pressure. 

hours’ steaming . . 

1 bucket. 

08 buckets. 

to clean all the four fires, 
as the Nerbudda coal had 
formed a cake over the 
bars, that effectually pre- 
vented the fires from 
burning. # 


(Signed) H. W. Grounds, Lieut. Commg. 
„ Hector M. Grant, Engineer. 


From R. JMT. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To Lieut. Col. P. M. Melvill, Secy, to Govt., Marine Dept., Bombay. , 

t 

* Dated Indore Residency 9 23 rd April 1849. 

:■ Si?, . . . . Jfa/* 

gp*l shall be obliged by your submitting a request on, my part to the ''Rifflft 
Honorable the Governor in Council, that should any of the Nerbudda co^. ^ 


V i< ' iv < ■ 


1 " ' ■ , ■ i r Ol'-V. 
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remain, one or more experiments be directed to be made in the Steam 
Factory, with a view to ascertain its qualities. I am induced to urge this* as 
the last experiment reported (the particulars of which I have not seen) is so 
entirely opposed to the many previous one3. 

It is a well established fact that the same description of coal will not suit 
every description of boilers, and therefore a further experiment seems desirable. 

I have, &c. 

• (Signed) It. N. C. Hamilton, 

Resident. 


From the Secretary to Government, Marine Department, Bombay, 
To the Commander in Chief of the Indian Navy. 

Dated the 25th May 1849. 

Sir, 

I am directed to transmit the accompanying copy of a letter from the 
Resident at Indore, No. 468, dated 23rd ultimo, and to request, that should any 
of the Nerbudda coal remain in store, it may be submitted to such tests, in the 
Factory or elsewhere, as may place its quality as far as possible beyond the 
reach of doubt, or question. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. G. Lumsden, 

Secretary to Government. 

j Bombay Castle , 2 5th May 1849. 




Marine Department. 

From Commodore Stephen Lushington, Commander in Chief, I. N., 

To the Right Honorable Lord Viscount Falkland, 

• President and Governor in Council. 

My I o&d Dated Bombay, 18 th August 1849. 

With reference to Mr. Secretary Lumsdens letter No. 596, of the 25tl 
May last, I have the honour to submit the enclosed Report of a Committe 
appointed to test the coal received from the Valley of the Nerbudda. 

2. From this Report it will be seen that the coal in questioh, when tested i 
the state in which it was received, was, as formerly represented, very inferior 
but when separated by sifting from the foreign matter with whiclyt had bee 
unavoidably mixed up in the various stages of its transit to Bombay, it hs 
fi ym d nearly it not quite equal to the best description of Governmei 
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3. From the result of this trial it maybe inferred, that when better means 
are prepared for the transmission of the coal, it will render us independent in 
a great measure of the foreign supply, and, consequently, be a great acquisition 
to the resources of the country. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Stephen Lusiiington, Commodore, 
Commander in Chief, Indian Navy. 


To Commodoie S. Lusiiington, Commander in Chief, Indian Navy. 
Sir, 

In obedience to your orders dated 13th June, directing us to assemble in 
Committee, for the purpose of testing a quantity of Nerbudda eoal forwarded 
by Government for that purpose, we have now the honour to report, in a 
tabular form, the result of several experiments made at different times with the 
boiler of the Factory engine. The result is that the Neibudda coal, when 
sifted, is in all respects quite equal to the best coal usually imported here for 
the use of the Government steamers. Whether the large quantity of sand and 
dirt which we found it to contain has been introduced on its transmission to 
the Presidency, we have no means of ascei turning. 


Time* of getting up Steam, and 
Quantity erf ( ’oal and W oocl 
consuim d. 


62 min. ; 330 lbs. of coal 
56 lbs. of wood. 


70 min.; 336 lbs. of coal 
56 lbs. of wood. 


Coal consumed pei Ilorsf-po^ei 
dining 7 hour*’ Steaming , steam 
kept up at 4 lbs Picssuic 

Nerbudda Coni as received . 
9.20 lbs. per horse-power. | 

Nerbudda Coal when sifted . 

I 7.60 lbs. per horse-power. | 


os and Clinker per lb. of Coal 
consumed dui mg 7 hours’ 
Steaming. 


0.434 lbs. 


0.210 lbs. 


Best Government ConL 


85 min. ; 30 1 lbs. of coal , 
56 lbs. of chips. 


7.85 lbs. per liorse-powcr. 


0.204 lbs. • 


(Signed) 


V 


Jt 


\ y, 13<A August 1849. 


Jt. Etiiersey, 

Assist. Supt., and President. 

A. CmSETJEE, 

Chief Eng. and Insp. of Mach. 
D. Maclaren, 

1 si Assist, to Chief Engineer. 
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From Lieut. Col. P. M. Melvill, Secy, to Govt., Marine Dept., Bombay, 

To the Resident at Indore. 

Dated the 6th September 1849. 

Sir, 

With reference to the letter from this department, No. 597, dated 25th May 
last, I am directed to transmit for your information the accompanying copies 
of a letter from the Commander in Chief of the Indian Navy, dated the 18th 
ultimo, 'and its enclosure, reporting the result of a further trial which has been 
made of the coal obtained from the Valley of the Nerbudda. 

I have, &c. 

* (Signed) P. M. Melvill, Lieut. Colonel, 

Bombay Castle , 6th September 1849. Secretary to Government. 


From R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To J. G. Lumsden, Esq., Secy, to Govt., Bombay. 

Dated Indore Residency , 17*A October 1849. 

Sir, 

I have had the honour to receive your despatch dated 6th ultimo, forwarding 
copy of the Report on the recent trial of the Nerbudda coal ; and with reference 
thereto, beg to forward, for submission to the Right Honorable the Governor 
in Council, copy of my address to the Government of India, and of the reply 
thereto, conveying sanction to the disbursement of Its. 500 in sinking a shaft 
in the coal-field at Sonadeh. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) It. N. C. Hamilton, 

Indore Residency , 1 1th October 1849. Resident. 


From R 4 N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

With the Governor General. 


Sir, 


Dated Indore Residency, 12 th September 1849. 

■ 


Having received from the Government of Bombay a copy of your despatch 
No. 399, dated 13th May 1848, 1 became informed that the Mo|t*Noble the 
>vemor G ener al did not consider it desirable to prosecute further the experi- 
sih- On the Nerbudda coal raised by jne at Sonadeh, and* forwarded to 


f * 

)a y ( ,jj)der the charge of Captain Fenwick (Nizam’s establishment), by 
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the Nerbudda; that, in fact, the experiments had established the unfitness of 
the coal. 

2. Feeling satisfied that there must have been some mistake, I afldressed 
the Bombay Government on the subject, requesting a further experiment 
might be made, those which had formerly been reported having given such very 
different results. 

3. I have now the honour to forward a copy of my letter,* and of the reply 
thereto from the Governor in Council, with a copy of the despatch from the 
Commander in Chief of the Indian Navy, submitting the Report of a Com- 
mittee assembled to test the coal which remained in store. 

4. This Report fully supports those formerly made ; and in the words of 

His Excellency the Commander in Chief, “ when better means are prepsfred 
for the transmission of the coal, it will render Bombay independent in a great 
measure of the foreign supply, and, consequently, be a great acquisition to the 
resources of the country.” Af 

5. Whether, under these circumstances, it may lie worth while to incur 
an expense of Rs. 500 in sinking a shaft, as originally proposed by me, next 
February, is for the Governor General to decide. Should 11 is Lordship be 
pleased to sanction this outlay, 1 will with pleasure make the necessary 
arrangements. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) 11. N. C. Hamilton, 

Indore Residency , 1 2th September 1849. Resident. 


From P. Melvill, Esq., Under Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

With the Governor General, 

To R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 


Sir, 


Dated Simla , 6th October 1849. 


In reply to your letter dated the 12th ultimo, No. 77, respecting the 
Nerbudda coal, and with reference to the 5th paragraph, I am diretted to 
communicate the sanction of the Governor General to the expenditure of 
Rs. 500 for sinking the shaft proposed by you as an. experiment. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) P. Melvill, 

, Under Secy, to Govt, of India, with G. G. 

Simla , the 6th October 1 849. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) Alfred Harris, 

Oflg. 1st Assist, to Resident. 

sident, dated 23rd April 1849, at page 108 ; reply, dated Otli September 
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From R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, 

To I<ieut. Col. P. M. Melvill, Secy, to Govt., Marine Dept., Bombay. 

Dated Camp Sindwah, 20 th January 1851. 
Sib, * 

The Government of India, when the experimental dispatch of coal from the 
Valley of the Nerbudda, sanctioned by the Honorable the Governor in Council, 
was in progress, authorised an expenditure of Rs. 500 in sinking a shaft, with 
a view to ascertain the extent and direction of the coal-bed from which the 
sample forwarded to Bombay in charge of Captain Fenwick (Pension Estab- 
lishment) had been raised, under my orders, by Mr. A. Johnstone, recently 
appointed to the Coal Department in Bombay. 

2. I have not yet, however, expended the amount sanctioned,; but as the 
season for sinking the shaft has arrived, I would wish again to bring the very 
important subject of coal being supplied for our own territories under the consi- 
deration of the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, because I have heard 
that a great scarcity of coal, owing to the loss or detention of the colliers from 
England, is now felt in Bombay ; and, indeed, owing to a deficiency of coal, 
the steamer Queen , on her recent voyage from Aden, was compelled to break 
up part of her lower deck, a portion of the paddle-boxes, and one of the large 
boats. 

3. Such occurrences, and the possibility of their recurrence, induce me to 
press on the Government the advantage of having a large quantity of the Ner- 
budda coal raised and transported to Broach, there to be available to meet any 
emergency. 

4. Mr. A. Johnstone is now in the Government Service, and attached to 
this department : from no one can better information be obtained, and to no one 
could the duty be entrusted with better prospect of success. Captain Fenwick, 
too, is likely to be available, should his services be required ; or he might be 
employed on a salary of Rs. 4 per diem to raise coal during the dry season, 
and arrange for its transport during the rains, if only the Government will 
incur a certain outlay, or the expense which may be absolutely necessary to 
raise a given quantity of coal, in addition to the pay of Rs. 4 per diem for 
superintendence. 

6. I shall be most happy to render every aid in my power ; and, if Captain 
Fenwick’s services should be desired, to secure them, he having recently com- 
pleted an inquiry into the teak forests, on which he was employed by the 
Madras Government. , 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) R. N. C. Hamilton, 

Resident. 

^ Jh^bre Residency, Camp Sindwah , 20 th Janmry 1851. 
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From Lieut. Col. P. M. Melvill, Secy, to Govt., fiombay, 
To the Secretary to the Government of India. 


Sity 


Dated the 28 th February 1851*. 


With reference to your despatch No. 133, dated 17th February 1849, 
prohibiting this Government from incurring any further expense upon the 
coal mines of Sonadeh, I am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor 
in Council to transmit, for the consideration of the Government of India, the 
accompanying copy of a letter from the Resident at Indore, No. 79, dated 
20th ultimo, urging the expediency of having the mines in question worked, 
and a coal depot formed at Broach, to meet any emergency which may arise. 

2. The Governor in Council directs me to observe, that no argument can 
be needed to prove the importance of having a depot of coal at Broach avail- 
able when required ; but it lias not yet been rendered certain that coal of a 
quality such as can be used by sea-going steamers can be obtained from the 
mines in the Nerbudda Valley. 

3. A combination of unfortunate accidents lately caused a great and alarm- 
ing deficiency of coal in the Aden depot ; but this, I am to state, could neither 
have been prevented nor rectified by any store at Broach : there was coal 
sufficient in Bombay ; but the difficulty felt was the expense and loss of time 
in transporting any quantity to Aden. 

4. The Resident, 1 am further to observe, is misinformed in attributing the 
long voyage of the Steamer Queen to any want of fuel. The Commander 
in Chief of the Indian Navy, as will be seen from the accompanying extract 
paragraph 2 of his letter dated 12th instant, has reported that she had on board 
her full stowage of coal, and no complaint was made of its quality. The deten- 
tion in the passage arose from other causes. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) P. M. Melvill, Lieut. Colonel, 
Bombay Castle , 28 th February 1851. Secretary to Government* 


From F. J. IIalliday, Esq., Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

To Lieut. Colonel P. M. Melvill, Secy, to Govt., Bombay. 

Home Department, Marine. 


Dated the 1 \th April 1851. 

Sir, 

l am directed to acknowledge thj receipt of your letter dated the 28th 
Mpbary last, transmitting a communication from th^ Resident at Indore, 
Bulging the* expediency of having the coal mines of Sonadeh 
Suggesting the establishment of a coal depot at Broach. 1^1, ' : 'ji$ 
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2. By my lUter of the 17th February 1849, the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council was informed that it was the intention of the Supreme 
Government to depute Surgeon McClelland to the Ncrbudda Valley, with 
tha view of examining and reporting on the coal-fields at Sonadeh. Hitherto, 
however, it has not been found practicable to give effect to this intention, 
owing to the employment of Dr. McClelland on other duties. But as the recent 
arrival from England of Professor Oldham, appointed by the Honorable the 
Court of.Directors to conduct a Geological Survey of India, may place the 
Supreme Government in a position to cariy out, hereafter, the intention above 
referred to, I am directed to acquaint you, that as soon as Mr. Oldham shall 
have completed his examination of certain localities under the Bengal Govern- 
ment, the President in Council will take into consideration the propriety of 
deputing him to the Valley of the Ncrbudda. Until then, the President in 
Council hopes there can be no objection to the survey of the coal-fields at 
Sonadeh being deferred. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) F. J. IIamaday, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India. 

Fort William , the 11 th April 1851. 


Extract Paragraph 11 of a Despatch from the Honorable Court, to the Govern- 
ment of India, dated the 18 th June 1851, No. 4. 

11. It is very satisfactory to find that renewed experiments on this coal 
Report of n further trial ^ ave been attended with more encouraging results 
of the coal from the Ncr- than were at first obtained. It would seem that the 
budda Valley. apparent inferiority of former specimens of the coal 

was owing to the intermixture of a quantity of foreign matter ; but that when 
freed from such matter, the coal has been found nearly equal in quality to the 
best English coal. 




EXTRACTS FROM A REPORT 


RELATING TO THE 


NERBUDDA RIVER AND VALLEY, 


MB. J. J. BERKLEY, 

CHIEF RESIDENT ENGINEER, BOMBAY, OF TIIE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA 

RAILWAY COMPANY; 


ADD11KSSE1) TO THE 


COMMITTEE OF DIRECTORS OF THAT COMPANY, 


Under dale the 6th October 1854 . 




EXTRACTS FROM A RETORT 


RELATING TO 

THE NERBUDDA RIVER AND VALLEY. 


- „ # 

It might appear that it would have been advisable to carry the main line of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway through Bcrar by Nagpore, instead of 
by Asseer, Tlurda, and Jlooshungabad, into the Ncrbud da Valley, and so on to 
Mirzupoor ; but an examination which Mr. Graham has made, of the country 
between Nagpore and the Nerbudda, has proved that course to be most unfavour- 
able for a line of railway. Moreover, the route which we have taken passes 
through a populous and well cultivated district, while the other, between Nag- 
pore and the Nerbudda, would cross an almost unbroken jungle. At the close 
of next season I shall be able to report to you more fully upon this subject. 

The line comprised in Section No. 3 commences from the Assecrghur and 
Boorlranpoor road, at one hundred and fifty-three and a half miles, and travers- 
ing a plain (smooth for three miles, but beyond that intersected by numerous 
deep narrow ravines), reaches the foot of the Satpooras, which it ascends by a 
series of easy reverse curves. Between the hundred and fifty-eighth and hundred 
and sixty-second mile, it crosses four large nullas, which, rising among the 
hills, flow out as mountain torrents, and, scouring to a great depth into the light 
soil of the plain, and fed by the minor streams, soon become formidable rivers. 
Where we cross them, however, the works are inconsiderable, although they 
are the most extensive upon these nine miles of the section. After crossing 
the river Pandar by a bridge about fifty-five yards long, the line takes a direc- 
tion a little to the west of north, and, about the hundred and sixty-seventh mile, 
crosses the road from Asseerghur to Sewul, at a distance of six miles from the 
former place ; and then, climbing the hill for about three miles, boars north-east, 
and passing Umdanuggur, reaches the summit of the Satpoora range at one 
hundred and seventy-five miles and three quarters. The height of this summit 
is inconsiderable, being only three hundred and ninety feet above the level of 
^ theTaptee Valley ; audits ascent is effected in a distance of twelve miles, with- 
i ? ' b^siny ^orks that call for observation, and with various gradients, the worst 
100 for a length of about a mile and three quarters. From the 
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summit the line descends by a gradient of 1 in 1 1 8, to the hundred and seventy* 
seventh mile, where Section No. 3 terminates. 

Between Asseerghur and the summit, the line passes over the trap forma- 
tion ; but the rock appears upon the surface only in a few places, and tile 
earthwork will not be of an expensive character : stone suitable for building, 
teak, and ballast, are procurable in abundance for the works along these 
twenty-three and a half miles. There are very few level crossings ; and only 
one small station, at th e Asseerghur and Sewul road, will be required. * 

Tables of the curves and gradients are appended. They are both of a good 
working character, one-half of the section being either level or of first class 
gradients, and straight ; and when it is considered that the Satpooras, one of 
the most formidable ranges upon this side of India, are surmounted by them, 
they are far more favourable than 1 expected it would be possible for us to 
obtain. 

Some improvements may probably be made hereafter in this portion of the 
line ; but they will not be of such importance as to affect my estimates, or to 
alter materially the general character of the section. 

The next section of the line, No. 4, extends from the hundred and seventy- 
seventh mile, near the Asscer summit of the Satpooras, to Charwar, in the 
Valley of the Nerbudda, two hundred and thirty and a half miles; but no plan 
of it has been made, for the reasons which I have already assigned. Its course 
is by Ruttyghur, far to the east of Mandwa, and in a direction parallel to the 
river Suktha, and at a considerable distance from its right bank. It crosses 
the road from Peepleod at the hundred and eighty-second mile, the road from 
Bhamghur to Goondwana in the hundred and ninety-second, and the rivers 
Gungapot and Ogguny at the two hundred and second and two hundred and 
fourth miles, with small viaducts. From the Ogguny, it rises by a gradient 
of 1 in 132 for three miles and a quarter, and then descends by the same 
gradient for two miles, to most favourable ground, along which it runs to 
Charwar for a distance of twenty miles, without encountering any works that 
call for notice. 

From Boorhanpoor to Charwar the line passes through a thickly wooded 
country. It is the direct route, but lies to the east of the present course of 
the traffic from Hurda, which there follows a circuitous ro^d by Jawar, 
Kurdwa, Boregaon, Asseer, and Boorhanpoor, because along that route there 
are more halting-places ; but Captain Keatinge, the Political Agent in Nimar, 
has already had a survey made of a road by Peepleod and Jawul, so that the 
course followed by the line will there meet the requirements of the traffic. 

*The soil along this section is composed of that indurated trap mixture of sand, 
perished stone, and clay, which is here known by the name of Moorum, and is 
vai y favourable for our excavations. The works upon it are of a light de- 
^^fenption, aqd the gradients, of which a table is appended, are good ; and die 
.direction of the line is very favourable. Some improvements may, plrhij^lie 
effected in it when the line is laid out for construction, and, in 1, 
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may mention that the summit which I have described at the two hundred and 
sixth mile may, I believe, be altogether avoided. 

Observing from the returns of Sir Robert Hamilton, Bart., Resident of 
Indore, and Captain Keatinge, that there is a decided set of the trade and 
passenger traffic from Hurda and the Nerbudda Valley towards Indore, and 
with a view of # approaching the rich iron mines of Chandgur and Ponassa, a 
trial branch line has been laid out, and the section of it taken from Hurda to 
Poomee, as shown in the accompanying general map of the Nerbudda 
Valley. Should it be decided to extend your railway through Nimar to 
Indore and Agra or Delhi, it would be a question whether tlie line from Asseer 
summit might not be carried further to the west along the course of the 
river Suktha, as in that case the Bombay and Calcutta and the Bombay and 
Agra lines would diverge near Poornec, and the trial section which has been 
taken would form a portion of the line to Mirzapoor. 

The stations upon this section will be at Char war and TIurda. 

Section No. 5 commences near Charwar, at a distance of two hundred and 
thirty-one miles from Munmar, and three hundred and ninety-one miles from 
Bombay, and extends up the Nerbudda Valley to the Tovvah, one of its tribu- 
taries, at the three hundred and third mile. No survey has been made of this 
line as far as Charkeira; but it has been accurately laid out upon the ground, 
and a reference to the section will show that it presents favourable features in 
every respect. 

From Charkeira, the line runs to the north of Timboornee, and at the two 
hundred and sixty-sixth mile crosses the river Gunjal, which is one hundred 
and ninety yards wide, and its floods rise to a height of forty feet. From this 
point it continues of an equally favourable character for twelve miles, where it 
passes the very busy and prosperous town of Scwnce. It thence keeps along 
the flat and easy ground of the Nerbudda, and, passing about eight miles to 
the east of Hooshungabad, reaches the river Towah at the three hundred and 
third mile, which is the termination of this section. 

Nothing could be more favourable in every respect than the whole of this 
section, seventy-two miles in length. The only work upon it is the crossing 
of the Gunjal, which is of moderate extent, and very much resembles the river 
crossings upon our experimental line between Callian and Wasindre. Nearly 
the whole of "it is straight, and the gradients are unexceptionable. The 
country it traverses is productive, populous, and active. Nothing, in fact, 
could exceed the advantages of the district from Hurda to the Towah. It is 
a fine level plain, presenting every facility for the construction of a railway, 

* and covered in all directions with rich abundant crops, fine trees, and pros- 
perous villages; and a reference to the plan will show how many communica- 
tions already exist upon it. These roads have been carried under tfie railway 
in many instances, and the level crossings thus reduced to a moderate number, 
upon this section will probably be as follows : — 

Sewnee, Dakaira,for Hooshungabad, Charkeira, and Kotra. 

"'WiT’ 
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Section No. fi commences on the loft hank of tho river Towah, at tlu» 
three hmulroil and fourth mile from Munmar, and extends to Katiotia, at the 
three hundred and ninety-second mile. The Towah is very nearly dry during 
the fair season, but in tho rains its shallow though very wide course is flooded 
lor a width of twelve hundied and seventy-six yards from bank to bank. 
The Hoods, however, have seldom ht on known to rise abovre its lower or 
eastern bank, and 1 therefore believe that its channel might very safely be 
contracted to a con-idcrable extent. The bed of this flood stream ifr a mass 
of loose sand fora depth of about twelve feet, when it becomes firm, and 
suitable for either piling or masonry foundations ; but in the present instance 
1 have estimated this viaduct of simple timber piling, and gearing wide 
enough f »r a single line ol rails, and extending along the whole channel of the 
river. Tho course of this liver has been carefully examined fiom Tlooshung- 
ah.id to Kuila, near the hills, when 1 it issues at even a greater width than at 
our crossing; and no place lias been found more favourable* than the spot hesl 
suited for the direction of the railway. Under any circumstance therefore, 
it must prove 1 an expensive woik ; but beyond that, there is no feature in it 
which is at all calculated to affect the eligibility of tho line. 

From the Towah, the line extends for nine miles over a level plain, and, 
entering upon some undulating easy country near the three* bundled and 
ihiirt'cnlli mile, proceeds m almost a straight line, and without a single objec- 
tionable fen I lire, to tho three hundred and fifty-eighth mile, where it crosses the 
river Do idhve, at the village of .loonhetli, with a viaduct of ordinary dimen- 
sions. Uiom the crossing of this n\ or the line runs (juite free from works 
along the suifaee of the country for loui teen miles, where it approaches the 
town of (iarrilwnra. It then 1 ha- to cross the river Sukur, by a viaduct one 
hundred and seventy yards long, lrom the river Sukur it becomes a 
practically straight surface line, over a level country, as far as the three 
hundred and ninety -second mile, w lieie it crosses the road to Katit tia, the 
termination of Section No. t>. IJv the tables of curves and gradients it 
appears that seventy-three miles out of eightv-seven are either level, or of 
first class gradient*, and that Mxty-five milts art 1 straight. 

Tho material for eaithwork upon this section will be the alluvial fcoil of the 
valley; stone and lime for building purposes aie procurable, generally, from 
the hills at a short distance to the south of the line ; teak of large scantling, 
and other good woods, abound in the Shall poor jungles, about thirty miles 
from tin* railway, along the Towah ; and timber and other materials can be 
conveyed down the Nerhudda early in the season. This portion of the line 
passes about nine miles from Mowpani, at the outcrop of the Benar coal, of 
which there appears to be abundance in that district.* It may, perhaps, be 
practicable to pass somewhat nearer to it ; but from our last season’s opera* * , 
tious it did not seem advisable to lengthen the line for that purpose, because 
we should’ then have to encounter the Seta Itewa, which has scoured <Jdt ft 
deep and broad channel in the plain, and its course as far as it$jurtcti0ft Wffch.^ 
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the Sukur, near Garrilwara, wliich will have 1o be followed by the railway* 
is very tortuous. We have as yet made no survey lor the piu pose of ascer- 
taining the extent and quality of the seams of coal ; 1 recommend, however, 
that this should be done before the engineers leave that part of the country. 
Near Mowpani two seams of coal have been supeifici.dly open< d out 1,H 
season; but no shaft has been Mink, nor has anv attempt l>ecn made to wc ik 
the coal up to this time, although it lias been hcqucnlly picked up in unions 
places, and favourably reported upon. The stations upon it will piobably he 
at Sohagpoor, Ganilwaiu, JBabye, Seemiy, Jiulwas, Bimkciiy, Kaiskib, 
and Sehora. 

Section No. 7 commences n *ar Kaliotia, at the tlnee huudied and 
ninety-second mile, and crosses the river Jhuooiewu, about sixty yards 
wide, in the throe hundred and ninety-louith mile, with much Inokon gioimd 
on either side. At the three hundred and ninety -filth mile it cio^is on a 
level the llooshungabad and Jubhulporc main load, and then paw-* do c to 
Nurbingpoor, the well known and important mail foi the cott >n and gi.un of 
this part of theroimtiy. After pacing a small sheam calk'd the Hiilciy, and 
rccrossing the Jloodiungalxid and Jubbulpoie load in the lime bundled and 
ninety-seventh mile, the line continues of the most lavom.iblo ehuucter until 
it approaches within a mile 1 of the Shair, where the gioimd is c ut up l>v deep 
lavines. That livei is crossed at the iom bundled and Ibmlh mile, when* its 
width is one lumched ami ninety yaids : its hanks me piecipitous, and the 
extreme height of the flood lias been known to icach sixi\ feet above tlie b(*d, 
although its ordinary level is about foity feet. Ihom this point the lailwav 
runs generally upon the mu face of a veiy even ti ad of countiy, a-* «Ur as the 
four hundred and twenty-fourth mile, and pi events nothing wmthy of lemaik, 
except the erodings of two or three' sti earns, with sandy * •(!-, and m>U ci amb- 
ling hanks. It then approaches tin* INleibiidda, and travel *es s mie hioken 
ground, much inleTseeteel by nullas. At the cussm; of the 4 Aeibuddn, its banks 
are veiy high and precipitous, especially oil tlm noilh side. TJiHot.il w idth Horn 
bank to bank is four hundred and fouitecu lineal yaicb. 'flic flood of last 
year, the highest on rccoid, rose* ninety feet above flu* ii\e*i heel, but subsided 
in an lioift* or two. The* ordinaiy Hoods i ise sovc nly-four feet. During the 
dry season, however, building operations may be rank'd on with facility, as 
the river eoutains very little* water; and eaily in Alay, wheui our section was 
taken, the* extent of dead water in it was only Mwenty-oue yuidn wide, and 
its greatest depth e>uly five feet. 

The course of the Ncibudda was examined for thirty miles from Sukur, at 
the junction of the If until, on the western side of the i ail way, to lieira Ghat on 
* the cast. Near the Bci&a Ghat the channel is much contracted, and runs tlnough 
perpendicular rocks of white marble. The facilities which this circufuMunce 
Would appear to offer could not be taken practical advantage of, because during 
* t&$*1ioodstt he Nerbudifa not only rises high above those rocks, *lmt before 
^ tjie gorge find* for itself another wide channel through soft soil; ami 
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added to this, a more serious objection was found to exist in the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties of the country between Chindwara and the Beira Ghat. 

The crossing of the Ncrbudda which we have selected is near Jhansee 
Ghat, to the west of the ford of the Jubbulpore road. The viaduct will »be 
three hundred and seventy-one yards long, and 1 estimate the cost of it for a 
double line of rails at £40,000. The bod of the river is rockj and I see no 
reason to expect that any important engineering difficulties or expensive con- 
tingencies will be met with in the execution of this large work. It is advis- 
able, while the dimensions and probable cost of our crossing of the Nerbudda 
are under consideration, to draw your attention to that other crossing of it 
which lias been contemplated near Broach. The spot which we have selected 
for bridging it is upwards of five hundred miles above the town of Broach ; 
and along nearly the whole of that great distance the Nerbudda receives the 
immense drainage of the Vindhya and Satpoora ranges of mountains, for which 
a continuous water-way several miles in length must he provided. Moreover, 
at the proposed crossing, not only will the floods require an extent of bridging 
for which railway engineering practice affords no precedent, hut the execution 
of the work within the channel of (lie river will he encumbered with difficul- 
ties and expense by the huge body of water, twenty- eight feet deep, which 
it contains even at the lowest tides ; by the ordinary tide, which rises ten feet, 
and is of unusual \clocity near Broach ; and by the enormous inundations, 
which rise about seventy feet above (lie bed of the river, and spread for miles 
over the country in one vast sheet of water, sometimes as much as ten feet 
deep. Whether the proposed crossing of the Nei hudda at Broach be judged 
of by analogy with ours near Jubbulpore, or whether the drainage of two 
ranges of mountains for nearly five hundred miles be taken as the measure of 
the work, its proportions must be extreme. The character of this most for- 
midable projected work bears indirectly upon your inlet ests, and cannot fail to 
affect in a most important degree the railway question now under the consi- 
deration of Government: I therefore request that 1 may he commissioned to 
report to you without delay upon the subject of (lie proposed lailway crossings 
of the river Taptee at Surat, and of the Ncrbudda at Broach, and to take the 
necessary steps for doing so in full detail. • 

After crossing the Ncrbudda at the four hundred and twenty-sixth mile, 
the line traverses some rough ground and several nullas, lor about a mile 
and a half, and then runs for twenty miles upon the surface of a level and 
even country; and at four hundred and forty-seven and a half miles reaches the 
Jubbulpore and Saugor road, at a distance of a mile and a half from Jubbulpore, 
where that part of the line upon which I now have the honour to report to 
you terminates. » 

The whole of the last fifty-five miles are of a favourable character in every 
respect; and if it were not for the crossings of the rivers Nerbudda and Shair, 
the cost of it would reach the very lowest limit. t*hc soil is alluvial ^the 
requisite materials are abundant ; and the level crossings are few. The tables, 
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of curves and gradients show forty-seven miles of practically level gradient, 
and forty-six miles of straight. The stations through this district will proba- 
bly be at Nursingpoor, Jubbulpore, Peindry, Chindwara, and Kisrode. 

.Our field operations last season extended to Gosulpoor, a distance of 
eighteen miles from Jubbulpore; but 1 shall make no further allusion to that 
part of the line in this Report, because it is liable to alteration when the ascent 
of the Vindhyas is laid out. * 

Reviewing the whole of the north-eastern extension, from the top of the Thul 
Ghat to Jubbulpore, a distance of five hundred and twenty-two miles, the 
character of our line is unexceptionable, and its construction ought to be very 
cheap : the materials are good and abundant; the price of labour is low ; and 
there are no engineering difficulties to be encountered upon it. # # * 

The Indhyadree and Satpoora ranges, supposed to present such formidable 
obstacles to laying out a railway, are proved by our sections to be capable of 
being surmounted by a good working line, free from heavy works of any kind. 
Nearly its entire course traverses some of the most fertile and productive dis- 
tricts upon this side of India ; for after clearing the Ghats it runs through the 
plain of the Godavery for fifty miles ; crossing the Indhyadree range, it enters 
Khandesh, and passes through that province for one hundred and fifty miles, 
accommodating some of its most healthy and productive Talookas, and its prin- 
cipal cotton marts ; then, passing the riatpooras, it ascends for two hundred 
and fifty miles the magnificent Valley of the Nerbudda, with its valuable coal 
and iron-fields, and its copious supply of grain, seeds, and cotton ; and while 
it presents these commercial advantages, and affords this vast extent of local 
accommodation, it pursues a direct course for effecting the transpcninsular com- 
munication with Calcutta, and for connecting the province of Berar with the 
port of Bombay. 

Sufficient returns of traffic have already been made to prove that a profitable 
revenue will accrue to your railway between Bombay and Eastern Khandesh ; 
and beyond that it could hardly be expected that the amount of existing trade 
would be found sufficient to establish actual data for an equally profitable return ; 
but there is throughout the Valley of the Nerbudda so great an abundance of 
marketable and exportable produce, which only awaits the opening of a quick and 
cheap communication to meet the demands both in this country and for export, 
that I believe no doubt can be entertained of the commercial success of that 
part of your undertaking, particularly when we regard the importance and 
extent of the commerce that must pass between Bombay and Calcutta, and to 
the great facilities of the country for the construction of a railway. 

In many parts of the Nerbudda Valley coal exists, of undoubted quality, in 
great abundance, mid lying in a most favourable position for being worked. 
;> 1( . Iron ore, too, abounds, especially on the north of the Nerbudda. The principal 

; \ mines of the district are Tendukheira, about ten miles from our line, near 

.. ^^jUfsingpoor. They* are now worked in the rudest fashion, but the iron pro- 
is pf excellent quality. There are furnaces also at Paneghur and Gosul- 
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poor, close to which our line passes ; and although the iron is hold inferior to 
that of Tendukheira, it is, I believe, Rood, and forms an article of export from 
those towns. Valuable iron mines also exist at Ponassa and Ohandgur ; and 
1 find, from papers kindly famished by Captain Erskinc, Commissioner of the 
Saugor and Nerbudda Ten dories, that besides those which I hove specified 
as the principal ones, and as lying near the course of our line, there are five 
mines within twenty milesM)f Jubbulpore. 

I am not yet sufficiently infouned to furnish you with a full statement.of the 
present genet al traffic of the Neibudda Valley ; but 1 beg to append two ) etui in* 
from Captain Keatinge, ] ) oljtic«il Assistant in Niuiar, one of which was kindly 
furnished to us by himself, and the other by Sir Robert Hamilton, through the 
.Bombay Government. By tiuse it appears that the quantity of goods sold in four 
bazars, and which parsed four points in Nimur in the } ear 1866, amounted 
to 12,417 tons, of which the trade to Bombay is cntiielyithe glow 111 of'fi\e 
years, and is increasing rapidly. 

The traffic on the Agra and Bombay road, taken at Akbaipoor for twelve 
months from April 18611, was u, follows : — 


Foot passengers 06,760 

Bullocks and horses 21,220 

Carts 18,0S7 

Camels 2,416 

Elephants 4b 

BidValoes 068 

Asses 206 

Palanquins 121 

Sheep and goats ; . 0 < ) 1 

Carriages 20 


The return of traffic on tin* Bnoihanpooi and Indoie load, tak( n at kherry 
Ghat for twelve months, ft out Apnl IS. >6 to May 1861, giws — 


Foot passongcis 20,14 1 

Palanquins 17 

Sheep and goals % 102 


As well as the goods composed in Captain keatinge’ s statement of the 
Niuiar traffic. , • 

In addition to these, we arc indebted to Mr. Williams, Overseer of the Schools 
of Industry at Jubbulpore, for the fallow ine stateinuif of the annual trade to 
and from that station; and from liU 1 »ng le^idem c there, and his knowledge 
of the commerce of the country, it may , I am sine, be safely lelied upon.— 


Cotton 8,67 I tous. 

Wheat. 4,286 „ 

Hemp, guru, ghee, iron, and other commodities I,6$5 „ 

Hides . , . . / •... 100,00 %Noh,*w * 

imports about 1 1,566 tous. * 
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Milking a total of upward* of 2(5,000 ions for the present trade for Jub- 
bulpore. 

In transcribing the results of these returns, I by no means intend to imply 
that this traffic propeily belongs to om line between Bombay and Jubbulpoie; 
but my purpose is to show, by reference to its pieseut trade, that the district 
of the Neibudda is likely to attord us a veiy huge traffic. No statistical 
returns could present a coriect estimate of the traffic that would be eieated, il 
the Neibudda Vall< m y possessed a railway communication with the peats of 
(Calcutta and Bombay. It is now practically slnif up; but the expoits of coal, 
iion, cotton, wheat, hemp, linseed, timber, and other piochuts, and the impoits 
of salt and manufactiued goods, must eventually become 1 immense. 

The estimates* have 1 been funned ii|)on m\ experience m the eonstruelion 
of our works, and upon accurate data, obtained by Mr. Graham, lcspecting the 
local prices and facilities of those disliuls through which this extension would 
pav*. The pi ices of non have been fixed at the* Inghiatcs which we paid for our 
Iasi supplies; and as the maikct has since asm, it nut) possibly happen that 
my estimates of the pcnnanent way may fall shoil in that paiticular. My 
rate-*, however, sue above flic 1 average, and the lilt me Uun of the maiket may 
thciefoic be m our favour. In any event, 1 beg to protect my estimates from 
tins speculative contingency. 

The e >st of a single line of poimxnent wav upon the several sections of this 
extension vanes iiom t‘2,K10 to £•>,](>() pci mile, whielusmoie than one-half ol 
the total mileage cost of each section. As this huge piopoition suites chiefly 
fiom the high pi ices of the iinglish non materials, and fiom the great expense 
of conveying them fiom the poit to the intenor of the countiy, the expediency 
and advantage of establishing the means of piovidmg a local supply of rails, 
chairs, spikes, &c. me eleaily ])omted out. Although gieat eii(*ounigeincnt for 
the euily establishment of uonwoiks exists in tin 1 valuable character of the 
mines, in the gieat and ui gout demand lor iron m this countiy, and in the 
tact that the high puces of linglish pcnnanent way materials will be a serious 
and undue impediment to tin* cheap constitution of railways through the 
interiopof India, yet it is veiv doubtful whether the Neibudda coal and iron- 
fields can be woiked so expeditiously and economically as to afliml us much 
benefit in tile construction of tin* railway betwven B mibay and Kffiandosh. 
Ill fact, 1 am inclined to think that active and successful operations in that 
enterprise will be fyand to depend more upon the completion of a railway com- 
munication between Bombay and the Neibudda Valley than the railway does 
upon a local supply of coal and iion. ' 

* Of <£(vt80 ami £<>,f7‘S as an average cost pei mile. The estimates are omitted for 
brevity.— Editor. • * 
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* # # # # # * H -H- V 

The first question to he answered by a railway company in India is, how 
they are to bridge their rivers and nullas. Tins, accordingly, has been our 
chief subject of consideration. In reference to it, J have framed a compara- 
tive estimate* of the ordinary modes of executing a viaduct by the use of 
masonry or of iron; considering likewise whether the iron to be employed 
shall be of English or of Native Indian manufacture, provided the latter can 
be obtained. The present competition price of English iron having reached 
about double the first cost remunerative price under the former steady rates of 
wages, and the probable future demand upon the English market from foreign, 
colonial, and Indian railways in particular, make, it probable that even the 
present high competition prices may still be largely increased, unless addi- 
tional supplies can be produced elsewhere. Nor would a moderate increase 
of produce go far in keeping clown the competition price contemporaneously 
with a very large increasing demand for that produce*. No mil way company, 
under such circumstances, could expect to obtain their iron at anything near 
to a fair remunerative price, unless by inn nufactu ring it on their own account. 
-A foundry opened in India by an ordinary speculator would have little effort, 
except asf regards the question of freight, in reducing the price of iron to any 
particular railway company, beyond what an additional foundry of the same 
manufacturing power established in England would have. ; the price of its 
produce being regulated, as a matter of course, by the general rate of the 
market. 

It was in this view of our case that I selected a Geologist to accompany 
our first Surveyors, and his attention has been devoted exclusively to the 
mineral districts of the Nerbudda in the vicinity of our line. 

His efforts have been most successful, and his Reports^ will be re'ad with 
much interest. Mr. Jacob states the existence of a rich and inexhaustible 

Copy of which is given at pages 134 and 135. 

4 Copies of which, dated the 1st and 4tli April 1864, will be found at pages 136 to 144. 
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supply of iron ore at Ohandgur, with an ample quantity of lime and timber for 
charcoal in the immediate vicinity, as well as a first-rate quality of coking coal 
in large quantities, and easily obtained, at Benar, higher up the river. The 
ground between the coal and iron, and that bctwcqp the proposed foundry 
and our general line, he states to be most favourable for railway construction, 
and situated in a rich traffic district. 

By referring to Appendix No. III.,* we find from the comparative estimate, 
that if wc construct our viaducts, rails, &c. of Native iron of our own manu- 
facture, wc may calculate on executing our railroad at an average rate of 
£3,999 per mile; that if we adopt the same principle of construction, but 
purchase our iron in the English or other market, we may calculate on 
expending £7,0*41 per mile; and if we use brickwork or masonry viaducts, 
with English iron rails, our outlay would be £8,717 per mile. 

Hence, then, the very first preparation that J should earnestly recommend, 
to enable us to secure the most successful result in our future railway opera- 
tions, would be the immediate establishment by our Company of a Native 
iron foundry. 

I can have no hesitation in recommending that the site of such foundry 
shall be at, or near Ponassa, in the neighbourhood of what 1 believe to be the 
best iron district in India, the ore being as inexhaustible in its quantity as 
it is superior in quality. 1 am justified in recommending the adoption of this 
locality upon the authority of our Geologist, who lias devoted much 
time to its examination, and comparison with other mineral districts, and who 
has tested its ores by repeated and candid analysis ; and also upon the 
still more convincing fact that its ores have been manufactured from time 
immemorial, and continue to be manufactured extensively to the present 
day by the Natives, in their own rude, costly method, and that the metal they 
produce, the Ohamlgur iron, has always been considered of the very highest 
quality; that the situation of Ponassa is considered healthful ; that there is the 
best quality of lime for our purpose in close proximity ; that there is a very 
large supply of charcoal jungle in the neighbourhood ; and that when that 
may fail, we have a first-rate quality of inexhaustible and easily worked coking 
coal, higher up the river, to depend upon for our fuel, the road to which would 
pass through a country favourable for railway construction, and a good traffic 
district. 

Under these circumstances, I cqpnot hesitate to recommend the immediate 
establishment of an iron foundry at, or near Ponassa, as an indispensable 
essential to the fullest success of our railway operations. 

The attention of one of our Engineers, Mr. Green, has been especially 
ghA to test the beds of the principal rivers. lie was furnished with the 
^p|ite v boring tools for this purpose, having had considerable experience in 
MB' construction of viaducts such as we require, ^lis examination of£ht? 

T •- r ■ 

Being Report by Mr. Jacob on the Mineral Districts of the Ncrbudda Valley, a Copy 
Inch will be found at pages 136 to 144. 
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Taptee and Nerbudda justifies me in recommending* that those rivers should 
be bridged by an iron superstructure, supported on iron pile piers. 

# # # * # # # # * # 

A line from Baroda to Indore would admit of extension eastward to connect 
with the Calcutta line at or near Allahabad, and it could throw off branches 
to the northward to any extent that the traffic of the district might require. 
This line commands, likewise, the power of giving an approach from the north- 
ward to the Nerbudda mineral district, by an extension branch along the 
Nerbudda north bank, from the point it reaches before entering the Vindhya 
Pass; and I believe it is impossible to overrate the beneficial consequences 
that the Nerbudda mineral district is calculated to produce in the industrial 4$ 
development of India, if properly dealt with. 

####*### # * 

My reason for not having executed a section of the line from Julgaum to 
the proposed Ponassa foundry, and thence to the Benar coal-field is, that 
being quite satisfied with the .Report of Mr. Jacob, together with my own 
observations as to the facility of constructing a good line through that 
district, when I went to put a party to take the section, I found the engineers 
of another company already occupied in the same work, and it appeared 
quite superfluous that a duplicate section should be taken by me, when so 
much importaut information was wanting on other districts; I therefore placed 
my party elsewhere. The information furnished by the other company will be 
no doubt ample to enable the Government to come to a decision on all matters 
relating to the district in this respect. 


* Vide Mr. Green’s Report, at pages 1 U and 11 o. 



ESTIMATE BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL KENNEDY, 

Alluded to at the commencement of the foregoing Extracts. 
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(.APPENDIX No. III.) 


Report on the Iron ami Coal Districts of the Nerbudda Valley, from 

Ponassa to Jublmlporc . 


Surat, April 1st, 1854. 


From Mr. A. A. Jacob, B.A., 

Asst. Engr., and Ceologist to the B. 13. and C. I. B. Co., 


To Lieutenant Colonel J. P. Kennedy, 

Engineer in Chief and Managing Director, Surat. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to lay before you a summary of the reports and observa- 
tions which I have forwarded at various times, during the tivc months that I 
have been employed in the examination of the Nerbudda mineral districts. 

According to my instructions, 1 proceeded to join Mr. Kcatinge, the chief 
British functionary of the principal mineral districts, whom I found in camp at 
Asscerghur, on the 19th November last; and, acting under his advice, I pro- 
ceeded to Kautkot, on tlic north bank of the river Nerbudda, where I arrived 
on the 30th November. 

My attention was here directed to the iron mines belonging to ITolkar, 
situate about four miles from the village, in the dense jungle. They were in a 
fearfully dangerous state, no regard being paid to the workings, the aim of the 
people being to extract the greatest quantity of ore without the least regard to 
future workings. The ore is the hydrated peroxide of iron (oehreous variety), 
yielding by dry assay 37.22 per cent, of iron, which may be considered as a * 
high per-centage. 

The most primitive form of Catalan forge is used by the few poor people who 
earn a livelihood by the manufacture of iron. A description of their furnace 
may not be amiss. 

It is in height from three to four feet, the top section twenty inches by ten 
inches, and the bottom twenty-three inches by twenty-two inches. In the base 
of the furnace is inserted a flat earthen plate, with several indentations, which 
are, during the smelting, pierced for the outflow of the slag. The blast is sup- 
plied through very fusible earthen pipes by goatskins plied alternately. When 
these earthen pipes are burned away, the iron is finished. This process occu- 
pies about ten hours. The base of the furnace is then broken out, the lump of 
iron extracted, and beaten with hammers to remove the slag ; the defective 
apparatus used obliging them to re-heat the iron five times. # ^ 

I hired one of these furnaces, to find what amount of irdn could be extracted.. 
I allowed the men to work in their usual method,, only taking the pte and coal 
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from heaps which T had carefully weighed. The following is the result of my 
investigation : — 25 seers of iron ore consumed 26 seers of charcoal, and fiir- 
nished 5.61 seers of iron (and this not in a marketable condition); thus giving 
22.84 per cent, of iron ; 1 04 per cent, of charcoal being consumed in the 
process, or at the rate of 4 tons 12 cwt. of charcoal per ton of iron. 

A proper furnace, with this ore, could not, under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, consume more than 220 bushels of charcoal to the ton of iron; 
and taking the bushel to be 9.75 lbs., the amount of charcoal to a ton of iron 
would be 2,145 lbs., or 95 lbs. less than one ton, being about 4.8 times less 
than the quantity required by the above furnace. 

The above per-centage of iron appears small when compared with my assay ; 
but it must be remembered, that as no flux is used, every pound weight of 
silex will absorb and convert into slue: 3 lbs. weight of iron. 

Each furnace has three men attached to it, who dig out the ore in the first 
place, next cut their timber, and burn their charcoal, then draw the ore and 
coal to the village, set up their furnace, and smelt their iron. During this time 
they must run an account with the Bunnia (or Native merchant), and such 
account he manages shall swallow up the. produce of their labour. 

The cost of manufacture is as follows : — The ore purchased at the mines 
comes to 84 lokrees the rupee. \ found 1 tokrcc to contain 12 lbs. nearly, 
the ore coming in round numbers to 4 s. Gd. per ton nearly. Three men 
working at one furnace are able to make 24 lbs. of iron per day ; it therefore 
requires 280 men to one ton of iron, by their rude process : then — 


£ s. d. 

4 tons 12 cwt. of charcoal, with 8 cwt. for waste, at 9s. 4d 2 6 8 

41 tons of iron ore, at 4.s*. 67/ 1 0 3 

Labour, 280 men, at 2 annas (3d.) per day each 3 10 0 


£0 16 11 

The Bumiia’s price for the iron is £7 1 5s. per ton, leaving him, as above, 
I8.v. profit per ton. 

As an illustration of an improvement in the manufacture of iron, even in 
these roftgli forges at Tcndukheira (to be described further on), where the 
people arc rendered industrious by having a greedy and ready market for 
their iron, any amount may be had for 20 seers the Nagpore rupee, or £4 10.s\ 
per ton nearly, notwithstanding that they bring their charcoal from a distance 
of 12 good kos, or fully 36 miles. Yet, because they distribute their labour, 
, and keep their little furnace in regular work, they are able to give iron at the 
above low price, and hundreds of tons are annually sent oul through the 
country for consumption. Their charcoal only costs them 5s. 6d. per ton at 
the furnace; and yet the Lower Ncrbudda workmen, with the timber on the 
spot, will charge 9s. 6d. per ton — their coalings arc so very defective. 

^Firom ^Kautkot I went to Burwayee on the Nerbudda. Here is a large 
mine of the same o# as last, but more silicious. 
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As I consider the Ponassa and the Oliandgur districts of by far the greatest 
commercial importance, I will not say more of the intervening country, 

1 arrived at Ponassa on the 12th of December, and examined a large deposit 
of dolomite (carbonate of lime and magnesia), which exists there, about two 
miles west of the town. 

The deposit is, practically speaking, quite inexhaustible, the outcrop being 
four miles in length : the stone, for a flux, is superior to pure limestone, magnesia 
being a' much more powerful base than lime. It is also well adapted to 
lithographic purposes. 

Prom Ponassa I went to Oliandgur, where the red hematite ore of iron 
abounds. It is of surpassing richness, yielding 03.4 per cent., the theoretically 
pure ore giving only 09.34 per cent. 

At one of the mines (that marked as Upper Chandgur on plan), the ore lies 
in rounded nodules on the surface, the depth varying from six inches to ten 
feet. It is dug out by the people with the greatest facility. 

This friable deposit is the result of the disintegration of the metalliferous 
rock beneath. I have verified this by direct observation, having laid hare 
several veins, by cutting trenches down on them. 

In addition to the above loose ore, the ground for hundreds of acres is strewn 
with it, and every stream runs down quantities of the purest kind, the debris 
from the various veins intersected in their course. 

The river Nerbudda cut-* four great veins within the short space of one mile, 
one of them having a breadth of one hundred and twenty-two feet. The veins 
run almost vertically into either bank. 

At Makerahan, on the river Towa, two miles from its junction with the Ner- 
budda, is another friable deposit ; but iU quality is not so good as that on the 
north side of the river. It is needless to dwell on the many places in the 
district where iron ore abounds; — the deposit may be looked upon as inexhaust- 
ible. Since T left Ponassa, Mr. Keatingc wished to find a mine close to the 
town, in order to employ tlu* prisoner* in the manufacture of iron, and having 
offered a reward of Its. 2>, he vva-* shown two mines, which 1 have since 
examined. One of them is of much value. 

Your superintendent, when he would be stationed in the district, would 
have no difficulty in laying have deposits in addition to the very numerous ones 
which are at present known. * 

The loose ore, which ought to he the first used, would be collected by the 
people of the neighbourhood. Allowing the liberal price of 4 pies per tokree, 
the ore would be placed at the depots at the low price of \s. 3 \cL per ton. My^ 
camp was foifr miles from the mine, and vet the villagers offered to bring any 
quantity to it for that price. 

The district for miles round is dense jungle; the timber is of the highest 
specific gravity, including undian and stunted teak ; it is admirably suited to 
the manufacture of charcoal ; and the supply will last f<?r very many years. 

Yet it is well to know that a cheap communication cat# be opened with ttyb , 
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inexhaustible coal-measures of Hooshungabad and Nursingpoor (to be hereafter 
described), and that a line joining the coal with the iron mines would pass 
through a district of the most extraordinary fertility (vide Supplementary 
Beport). I consider that, with proper coalings, charcoal cannot possibly cost 
more than 4s. per ton. 

I would furnish you with an appropinquate estimate of the expense of 
manufacturing iron at Ponassa with proper apparatus, but I consider that the 
fact t^at the inhabitants of Tendukheira manufacture malleable iron for £4 
166*. per ton, under much less favourable circumstances, consuming more than 
four times the requisite quantity of f uel, to be much more valuable than any 
estimate I could give. 

Ponassa I would recommend as the proper site for an iron manufactory : 
it possesses the following advantages : — 

lsf. — It is on British territory. 

2 rid . — The soil about it is most fertile, the place healthy, and abundantly 
supplied with water at all seasons. 

3rd . — It is most conveniently situated witli regard to trade; the country 
around it flat; and should a line from the Taptee Valley branch to Jubbulporc 
be deemed advisable, it would pass in the vicinity; and the dolomite basin 
is close by. 

The north bank of the river is foreign territory, and very barren; besides, 
the dense jungle would render it most unhealthy. 

Your ore banks and mines would be ten miles distant from your works ; 
but a proper road to them would enable you to draw the ore \*ery cheaply, and 
the road being through jungle, your coalings would be along it. 

One circumstance vastly in favour of these mines is, that no shaft or pumps 
would at any time be required, as the great veins can all be worked and drained 
by adits. 

Baraj Sing, one of Sindias petty Rajas, is owner of the mines and forests 
on the north side of the river, and he derives a small income from them of 
about £10 annually. 

Kurrock Sing is owner of’ the royalty at the south side of the river, and he 
derives a small income of about £3 ; but I am informed by the Commissioner 
of the Saugor and Ncrbudda Territories, that the Government will, in the 
approaching settlement, reserve all mines for their use. 

With these men, negociations for purchase should be opened. 

Leaving this iron district, I proceeded to the coal-field, which I entered 
above Sewnee. 


At Sonadeh, several thin seams of coal outcrop, which, though of little 
value, are sufficiently indicative of a rich mine beneath ; and I have no doubt 
but that a few deep borings would be attended with the most successful 


f results. 

fere' m abundance of fine fire-clay is to be had,— a substance essential in 
^Instruction ofvour furnaces. 
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The probable available coal-measure here will be about fifteen miles long, 
by seven miles wide. 

From Sonadeh 1 proceeded to Bonar, in the Nursingpoor district, eight 
miles to the south of Garrilwara. Here are three workable seams, the top- 
most being eight feet thick where 1 measured it ; but as the strata were there 
injured, it will probably reach ten feet. 

The next seam is three feet six inches ; and below it another seam, six feet 
three inches. 

As these are only separated by laminated shah* of one foot four inches, both 
seams could be wrought as one, giving au available seam of nine feet nine 
inches : thus about nineteen fee t of coal could be woiked from one shaft, the 
intervening rock being only about twenty feet. 

The beds are highly inclined, owing to the occuiiencc of tnichytic veins 
highci up the stream; but they will present no c\ f i aordinarv difficulty in 
woi king. 

It is highly bituminous lignite, containing little sulphur, and leaving but a 
small residue on hicinciation. 

Colonel Ouseley, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, states that 
this coal was tiicd on the Indus steamei at Bombay, where out* hundred 
maund-i did the same work as one hundred and eighty-three of the best Glas- 
gow coal, heating one of the boilets lifteeu minutes -»ooncr than the Scotch coal. 

[ caiefully experiment i d upon the coal, and found that one hundred parts 
gave (i().8S of coke; an aveiage of eleven specimens o< coal fiont the various 
Newcastle collides giving (>0.77, and eight specimens from the Scotch col- 
lieries giving a mean of £4.23. 

The^o seams aie available tin oughoul a large tract of country, and were a 
coast communication once opened, numerous other mines might be wrought 
throughout this great coal formation. 

That such mines, discovered ,-»o far back as 1X37, should still be untouched, 
speaks volumes for the state of communication thiough the country. 

Leaving Bonar, I went northwaid,to examine the iron mines of Tendukheira. 
They arc situated about six miles from the Nerbudda, iu a highly cultivated 
district. # 

A* I before alluded to the smelting of the ore, I will confine my remarks to 
the mines themselves. 

The ore is found beneath the suifaee, at depths varying from fifteen to fifty 
feet: the pits are so carelessly made, that they inquire to be re-dug every cold 
season, the monsoon rains quite filling them with the earth washed in. 

The ore is* extracted in quite as c;' t dess a manner as at Kautkot : the 
shaft is ascended and descended by lmg< stops, cut in the clay;* and though 
now accustomed to tin* various rude exponents made use of by the Natives, 
t was hardly prepared for the Judicious method by which the ore is brought 
lo the surface. A woman seats hei self at the base 6f the shaft, And th^ 
commences throwing up the lumps of ore to step No. 1 (about three feet high) 1 ; 
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when this step is so covered with ore that she can but just find sitting room 
on it, she climbs up, repeats the process, till the ore is brought to the surface ; 
it is then placed in baskets, and carried by buffaloes to the town, three miles 
distant, to be smelted. I confess I was much disappointed with the ore de- 
posit, after seeing the vast cpiantities of iron sent out through the district round. 
Though very fine red hematite ore, it is vastly inferior to the Ponassairon, both 
in quantity, quality, and in the facility afforded to the working. 

It m$y appear strange that this rude method of extracting the ore should 
be accompanied by such a neat and systematic method of smelting ; but I 
attribute the latter to Captain Franklin’s exertions, who was sent there some 
years since by Government; while in the former case I presume his improve- 
ments (if such be adopted) must have lapsed into disuse. At all events, the 
great demand for the iron through the surrounding agricultural districts 
has given a stimulus to the trade, while the increased competition amongst 
producers has reduced the price of the manufactured article. 

Leaving Tendukheira, 1 proceeded to examine the Jubbulpore district. Here 
1 found large and rich deposits of the micaceous variety of specular iron. It 
is extensively wrought, holding the same; price and position in the market as 
the iron of Tendukheira, the principal seat of manufacture being Pcnaglmr, 
fifteen miles north-east of Jubbulpore. 

At Bctharee Ghat, the JVerbudda cuts a large coal seam; but it is highly 
pyritous, and the strata, being inclined at an angle of eighty degrees, is uncon- 
formably overlain by dolomite. The difficulties presented to working the seam 
render it probable that no use will ever be made of it. 

I here found unmistakeable evidence of the presence of copper, but was 
unable to discover the lode. 

A fine statuary marble is found lower down the Nerbudda, and the whole 
district is of the greatest interest, as well to the capitalist as to the geologist. 

. I have, &c. 

(Signed) Aimiun A. Jacoij, B.A., 

Assist. Engr., and Geologist to the B. B. & C. J, It. Co. 


Report by Mr. Jacob, in reference to the Line required to open up the 
Mineral Districts of the Nerbudda Valley . 

Surat , April 4th, 1854. 

To Lieutenant Colonel J. P. Kennedy, 

Engineer in Chief, and Managing Director. . 

Sin, 1 

£;^aving sent in my Report on the Mineral Districts of the 'Valley of the 
* * 1 1 now beg to lay before you the result of my examination of the 
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physical features of the country with reference to the levels, &c., in order that 
you may from it form a correct idea of the best means of dispersing not only 
the mineral but the agricultural produce of these territories throughout India* 
Aware of your intention of opening out the Valley of the Taptee, I will 
speak first of the junction between Julgaum and Ponassa, the proposed site for 
your ironworks ; secondly, 1 will shortly refer to the line of country between 
Ponassa and Mundlaisir, with regard to the opening out of the Lower Ner-^ 
budda Valley ; and finally, 1 will describe the line of country between ^Ponassa , 
and Jubbulpore, with a view to the connection of the iron districts with the 
coal basins eastward, and to the affording of an outlet for the enormous grain 
and other produce of the valley, a large portion of which constantly rots for 
want of means of communication by which it could be brought to market. 
This# line may also be considered as a portion of the connecting link between 
your main line and the Calcutta railway. 

From Julgaum to Boorhanpoor is, as far as T could observe, a comparatively 
easy country: good gradients can, I am of opinion, be had all through it. 
Boorhanpoor is a large, wealthy, and populous city. < 

The main question to be settled, on a minute examination, will be the precise 
point for passing the Tapjee. 

Proceeding then north-east, Asseerghur should be passed at a few miles 
east of the fort, where the Satpoon! range is much broken, and affords an easy 
passage. Thence to Peepleod, a distance of fifteen miles, no difficulty will be 
found of any moment, and the country becomes more fertile. Twenty-one miles 
further on the- branch to your ironworks would probably join, turning off 
toward Moondee, and crossing the Towa on a fine rocky bottom, without any 
difficulty. This branch would be about sixteen miles in length, and probably 
its extension across the Nerbudda to Indore will be a matter of future consi- 
deration, opening out, as it would, the great iron country further from Ponassa. 

At Sakur, where it would probably cross the Nerbudda, the fine-weather 
breadth of the river is but forty-eight feet ; and I do not hesitate to say that it 
affords the best site for a bridge throughout the two hundred and eighty miles 
of that river which I have examined, save, perhaps, Jhansee Ghat, near 
Jubbulpore (to be described further on). < 

The line of country from Ponassa to Mundlaisir (about forty-eight miles), 
presents easy gradients ; no difficult rivers are crossed, and Burwayee, a fine 
town half-way, would afford considerable traffic. 

The Nerbudda line, after passing the Ponassa junction, should diverge in a 
straight line to Hurda, a further distance of twenty-eight miles. Here is the 
commencement of a district of endless fertility and unknown wealth ; and, if 
the little ravines on the edges of the very few nullas to be met be excepted, the 
country. may be considered level. 

Jgurda is a large town, carrying on a flourishing trade, as far as the wrejkched 
jAftmimicatipns of the country will admit. It sends dertvn quantities^of cottejg 
Iprery season to Bombay. 1 am informed by Mr. Keatinge, tj$ 4 
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Agent of Nimar, that cotton carts passed Asseerghur during the last season at 
the rate of two hundred per day. 

Crossing the Gungal river at a distance of eighteen miles, Sewnee will be 
reached seven miles and a half further on. 

This is, again, a fine business town. 

I would not recommend a divergence from the straight line toward 

^ Hooshungabad, as that town, though large, would not, I think, have sufficient 
traffic tp authorise such divergence; and the river Towa, a troublesome 
stream, would near Hooshungabad be passed with much difficulty. It would 
be better to continue straight to Patroda : the line would pass near the 
Sonadeh coal-field (see Geological Report), and it is probable that valuable 
coal mines will be found between Sewnee and Patroda. 

At Patroda the Hooshungabad road is crossed. Quantities of opium will 
here be taken up from the Baitool district, and abundance of teak timber of 
fine scantling can be had in the hills south of the line. 

From Patroda to Sohagpoor is about twenty miles, the Towa river being 
passed half-way. This is the first troublesome river to be passed ; the bed is 
deep sand, and about three quarters of a mile wide. 

Keeping above the town of Sohagpoor, the line would still pass through a 
most fertile and populous country for fifty miles, where the Benar coal mine 
would be reached (vide Geological Report). 

« Garrilwara is about twelve miles north of the coal mine: it is a fine popu- 
lous town. From this to Nursingpoor is twenty-three miles : this is another 
large town. 

From Nurshigpoor to Jhansee will be twenty-seven miles: the line, passing 
under the hills, would cross the Nerbudda at Jhansee (That, where a fine site 
for a bridge is to be obtained about five hundred yards below the Jubbulpore 
road. 

The river is about six hundred feet wide, and fordable; the banks high; the 
bottom is a fine flat-bedded sandstone, nearly horizontal ; and should timber be 

• required for centering or superstructure, the finest teak can be floated down 
from the Jubbulpore jungle. 

There will be no ravines crossed on the south bank of the Nerbudda, as the 
line will run along a strip of high land between two tributaries ; but on the. 
north bank they will he troublesome for the first half mile. 

Twenty-three miles from this, Jubbulpore will be reached without the least 
difficulty. 

The lateness of the season prevented me from continuing my examination 

* toward the Ganges. • 

:'\ ; j Throughout this whole line, no gradient, I am convinced, will exceed sixteen 
> feet to the mile, and the only gradients coming at all near this are thpse in the 
^ vicinity of Asseerghur. 

proof 1 of the cheapness of provisions of every* kind, I was 
4 about the Hooshungabad and Nursingpoor districts, to feed 
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three ponies and myself for the small sum of Rs. 23 per month ; and I did not 
act ungenerously either to myself or them. 

The land bears two crops per year, without manure. After the monsoon, 
jowarec, bajrec, &c. arc sown, and they being removed in November, wheat, 
gram, linseed, &c. are sown. 

The demand is so small for the grain, that it lies in deep holes in the ground 
for years, and frequently rots there. 

Wheat may be had for 00 seers the rupee, and gram for 120 seers the rupee. 

Sugar is largely sent from Mirzapore westward, and salt, English and other 
goods, are carried eastward. 

In Jubbulpore, lac is largely manufactured for the English market; and, as 
I have stated in my Geological Report, its mineral resources must make it a 
place of vast commercial importance. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Arthur A. Jacoji, B.A., 

Assist. Engr., and Geologist to the B. B. & C. I. R. Co. 


Report on the Ncrhudda River hy Mr. J. T. Green, First Assistant 
Engineer to the Bombay , Baroda , and Central India Railway* 
Company . 


Banks. — The north bank, east and west of Broach, is high and precipitous, 
showing evident indications of the encroachment of the river during the period 
of floods ; and by information obtained from the inhabitants, this wearing 
away is to the extent of thirty feet in a period of twenty years. The upper 
stratum of this bank is black earth, three, to four feet thick, under which are 
alternate layers of sand and clay, varying from two to eight feet thick, mixed 
withkunkur (specimen forwarded); twelve feet from the bed of the river, the 
clay becomes hard and tenacious, and appears to resist the action of the flood 
very considerably. • 

The south bank is low and shelving, about twenty-one feet above the summer 
level of the river; the upper stratum alluvial deposit of earth and* sand, in parts 
cultivated, and in others covered with low jungle, extending a distance of more 
than a mile, to a former channel of the river, when the bank again rises 
abruptly. 


Floods are* of two descriptions, — those occurring annually, during the 
periodical rains ; and rapid freshes at the same season, owing, probably, to the 
combinec^ influence of a heavy fall of ru m, a strong westerly wind, and high 
tides. 


v The highest known rise of flood took place seventeen years sinoe, b^l^^ 
account of the inhabitants, and appears to correspond with the gf'eat ftood 
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mentioned in the Report of the Taptee river, namely in the month of August 
1837. Th# country in the vicinity of the river is spoken of as being entirely 
under water, except solitary knolls, upon which human beings and cattle con- 
gregated. This inundation, similar to the Taptee river, took a period of 
three days to attain its greatest height, and subsided in one, remaining nearly 
stationary twenty-four hours. With regard to the extent of country which was 
flooded, no positive information can be obtained ; there is a prevalent report 
that the waters of the Taptee and Nerbudda joined, which, if true, would 
make it about forty miles. 

Large quantities of drift timber, and grass, bushes, tops of houses, and 
cattle, arc brought down during the period of periodical floods, alid which is 
considerably increased upon a sudden rise in the river : tigers, bears, and 
several descriptions of deer, are also frequently brought down, together with a 
large number of snakes. 

The nature of the deposit, after the floods have subsided, is alternate layers of 
sand and clay, as regularly as if deposited by human aid. Some of the layers 
vary in thickness, owing to the freshes being less at one time than another. 

Velocity of Current . — The velocity was observed when the river was free 
®bm tidal water, and at summer level : the mean of three observations gives 
1 .23 feet per second, or 4,428, feet per hour, — less than one mile. 

.Borings have been made in four places, — one on the north side, between 
high and low-water, one in the centre of the river, and two on the south side. 
A reference to the accompanying section will explain the different strata pene- 
trated : no stones, gravel, or pebbles were met with on the north side, — the clay 
is very tenacious ; the sand and gravel found in the centre boring is compact 
and firm ; that on the south side becomes firm after the first ten feet is passed 
through ; and I have no hesitation in stating that screws of four feet flange 
will both enter the different strata with facility, and at a depth of twenty feet 
be found to afford a good and sufficient support for any structure. 

The drift timber brought Sown in inundations is of considerable size and 
quantity ; and on this account I would beg to suggest that the water may be 
left as wh! e as possible, — a span of eighty feet would not, 1 conceive, be more 
than sufficient. The number and size of piles used in each pier will of course 
be regulated by the span decided upon, and consequent weight to be borne by 
such pier. Cylindrical tubular piles of wrought-iron, with screws of four feet 
flange, will, I believe, be found the best adapted for piers in both the Taptee 
and Nerbudda rivers, — the modification to be made in the screws used in the 
former, as described in the Report thereon. • 

(Signed) J. T. Green, 

First Assistant Engineer. 

Surat, 4 th April 1854. 4 
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SURVEY AND SETTLEMENT IN SIND. 


No. lfi:« or 1 H.V,. 


Territorial Department, 
Uevknie. 

To the COMMISSION!*:!} IN SIND. 

Copy of the Resolution passed by Government, under date 8th May 

No. 20, dated the 12/A Ja- oh Letters as per margin, from 

unary 18D.Y, with Ac.com- f j ie Commissioner in Sind, relative to the, 

Nril-CtatcdtheVllhFeh- introduction of a Revenue Survey and 
riiar.y 185 Settlement in that Province . 

With his letter No. 20, of the 12tli January 1 H55, Mr. Frore submits copies 
of the instructions he has issued to the Collectors for a rough Survey and 
Settlement in Sind — “ such,” he says, “ as may furnish the details which will 
not. be given by a scientific Topographical Survey (a most necessary operation, 
which will, 1 hope, he undertaken by competent Officers at the earliest possible 
period), and, at the same time, furnish the data indispensable to a rough Re- 
venue Settlement.” 

2. Jn urging the pressing necessity for the measures now proposed by him, 
Mr. F rej’e contrasts the great uncertainty almost universally prevailing through- 
out Sind, at the accession of the British Government, on all matters connected 
with the definition of district and village boundaries, with the exact and precise 
information on these points invariably accessible in other parts of India j^and 
graphically describes the long succession of. political disturbances and internal 
misgovernment, under which the confusion in which \vc found all the territo- 
rial and revenue divisions of the province had been generated. lie doubts 
whether there is to be found even a correct list of the villages of more than 
half a dozen of the 6(3 Kardarates into which the province is at present divided 
The measures now reported have been 
remedy for this state mf things. 

3. Those measures are described in paragraphs 17 to 25 of Mr. Frere’s 
Report, and they are approved and confirmed by Government. 


adopted with the view of providing a 
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4. The only present extra charge for European superintendence will con- 
sist of the pay and allowances granted to the Supernumerary Deputies, who 
only receive R 3 . 500 (to be reduced prospectively to Rs. 400), and travelling 
allowance when in the districts. 

5. Government will be prepared to appoint any Officer who may be selected 

by the Commissioner, and whose services are available to the office of Super- 
intendent. (See paragraph 22.) # 

6. The Rules drawn out by the Commissioner for the guidance of the 
Officers engaged in the rough Survey and Settlement projected by him seem 
eminently judicious, and well adapted for the important objects to which they 
are directed. 

7. The Commissioner to be requested to state how long, in his opinion, it 
is likely to be, before the inquiries he has now set on foot w'ill be completed. 

8. In his letter No. 63, of the 12th February 1855, Mr. Frcrc has suggested 
the agency by which he proposes to carry out the measures above adverted to. 
The arrangements therein proposed differ slightly from those sketched in his 
former letter of 12th January, No. 20. The selection he has made of Officers 
for the performance of these very important duties appears judicious, and His 
Lordship in Council sanctions the whole of Mr. Frere’s propositions, as con- 
tained in his letter of the 12th February 1855. 

9. These proceedings to be reported to the Honorable Court, and the papers 
connected with them printed for circulation among the Officers employed in 
carrying out the contemplated measures. They should also be published as a 
portion of the Revenue Selections. 

W. IIART, 

Secretary to Government. 
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IV o. 20 of 1855. 


Instructions to Collec- 
tors for a Rou$:li Survey and 
Settlement in Sind. No. U4, 
dated 4 th instant, with En- 
closures. 


Revenue Department. 

From the COMMISSIONER IN SIND, 

To the Right Honorable LORD ELPHINSTONE, G.C.H., 

Governor, and President in Council, Bombay. 

Dated Vlth January 1855. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to submit, as per margin, copies of the instructions I have 
issued to the Collectors, for a rough Survey and 
Settlement, such as may furnish the details which 
will not be given by a scientific Topographical Survey, 
(a most necessary operation, which will, 1 hope, be 
undertaken by competent Officers, at the earliest 
possible period), and at the same time furnish the data indispensable to a rough 
Revenue Settlement. 

2. It must be borne in mind that, as is shown more in detail in my letter 

T „ noted in the margin, Sind is very differently situated 

No. 857» dated 21st p ?\ • i r . 

May 1851, to Govern- iromany of our older possessions, and even from most 

ment — Report of the Com- of our recent acquisitions, in this respect, 

missioucr’s Tour of 1851. 0 * . . , . x i . 

o. As stated in my Memorandum, there is at pre- 
sent no complete survey or plan of any single district in Sind. The lithographed 
maps of Collcctorates compiled by the Quarter Master General’s Depart- 
ment from the Records of the Sind Survey Department have been most useful ; 
but they are framed from confessedly very incomplete data. The boundaries 
of no single Collectorate are accurately laid down; few of the Purgunna 
boundaries, or of the canals, are perfect; there is no attempt to mark village 
boundaries, and the greater portion of each Collectorate is a blank, and has not 
been filled in at all. 

4. There <s no single Purgunna, nor even a village, of which there is an 
accurate plan, on a scale to be useful for fiscal purposes; except in the Thurr 
and Parkur district, there is not even such a list of the estates or fields, in any 
single village, as is to be found of almost every village in our older provinces. 
1 doubt whether there be a tolerably correct list of even the villages of more 
than half a dozen of the 66 districts (Ivardarates) into which the province is 
divided. 

5. In this respect, Sind is far worse off than most of our recent acquisitions. 
An Officer appointed t$ the charge of a newly acquired district, iuthe Deccan 

instance, would probably, on taking charge, call on the District Officers, 

* stipendiary or hereditary, whoever might first meet him, for a list of Purgunna, s, 
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showing the names of all the villages in each. He might call on a dozen such 
Officers in succession, and some from memory, some from written lists on their 
records, would all give him complete and accurate lists of the Purgunnas and 
villages with which they might be respectively concerned ; and such lists would 
form the usual and necessary basis for all subsequent revenue arrangements 
and settlements, whether it might be decided to settle the territory by whole 
districts at a time, or by villages, or by individual estates, or by fields. 

6. But nothing of the kind is to be got in Sind. The village boundaries 
existed here, as everywhere else in India; and wherever there are any fixed 
cultivating inhabitants left in the country, such boundaries are well known to 
them, and can be readily pointed out. But, for some generations past, their 
existence has been practically ignored by the Government Officers, and the only 
divisions used by or known to them, have been such as are subject to constant 
alteration. 

7. Since Nadir Shah’s time, the province has not had a single ten years of 
what could, even in India, be called a settled government. The Kulloras 
would, as rulers, rank low by the side of the least civilized of modem Native 
powers. Yet their administration is now looked buck to by the people as 
paternal, compared with the clumsy barbarism of the Talpoors. From their 
first accession, six Talpoor Meers ruled concurrently, each with sovereign 
authority in his own share of the land. At the same time, several relations, 
great feudatories, and almost independent heads of tribes, exercised nearly 
equal powers. As the reigning families multiplied, each successive generation 
added to the number of generally illiterate, and, with a few exceptions, ignorant 
and incompetent rulers ; they disputed, and sometimes fought and conquered 
from one another; they exchanged, they divided and sub-divided, they assigned, 
resumed and changed, the jagheers with which they paid for every service, 
civil or military; and each grant was, for the time, a recognized territorial divi- 
sion. If a district w r cre peculiarly fertile, it became an object of : trife, and 
often of ultimate division: each sharer, unable to get his fellow to give water 
from his canal, would frequently make a new one for himself, and the. lands 
watered from each canal became a new division. Add to this the necessary 
tendency to movement and fluctuation of the population in any country where 
cultivation depends on canals, and where the canals, if not carefully looked • 
after, will flood a district one year, and leave it dry and barren the next, and 
some idea may be formed of the kind of confusion which existed in all revenue 
and territorial divisions, at the downfall of the Talpoors. 

8. When •our Collectors first to< k charge, none of them had any previous 
revenue experience. The existence of any divisions analogous to those of 
villages India seems not to have been suspected, and if known, was not in 

i*any way valued or attended to. W hatever divisions happened to be in use 
at the time were adopted, and as their inconvenience became apparent^they Were 
from time to time changed, without any attempt at permanency. 
the number of the larger divisions or Kardarates, answering tp Talbekafc or 
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Tehsildarees in India, was not always fixed. They were from time to time 
divided or united; they had rarely fixed boundaries or head-quarter stations, 
offices or establishments — all were subject to annual fluctuations. 

9. The village head man and his accountant, and other village officers, 
were to be found in Sind, as elsewhere in India ; but they were systematically 
discouraged, their emoluments confiscated, and everything done to decrease 
their influence, as if it were inimical to good government. Village boundaries 
were s6 little known or recognized officially, that the first answer of all the 
most experienced Revenue Officers, European and Native, was generally that 
nothing of the kind existed ; and when local inquiry had shown their existence 
in some districts, instructions to inquire on the subject elsewhere were gene- 
rally regarded as evidence of a determination to find* Indian institutions in a 
country where they were unknown. 

10. Instead, therefore, of either adopting existing districts, or making new 
distinct divisions, by grouping villages into districts, as might easily be done 
in India, it became necessary to make a commencement of permanent terri- 
torial divisions, by portioning out the ColJeetoraf.es into districts of suitable 
size (Kardarates), without much reference to, or aid from, any existing divisions. 

11. This arrangement was necessarily attended with many disadvantages; 
and its difficulties were much enhanced 'by the extreme deficiency of local 
knowledge on the part of many European Officers. In the Hyderabad Ool- 
lectorate especially, from never having been encouraged or required to move 
about, and from being debarred from any active share in the revenue manage- 
ment, several Officers, of considerable ability in other respects, had not even a 
general acquaintance with the localities of districts, of which they had been 
several years in charge. 

12. When the district divisions (Talookas) had been fixed, and their estab- 
lishments settled, the Collectors and their Deputies were requested to 
instruct each District Officer to make inquiry as to the number and names of 
villages witiiin their respective districts, and to submit lists of them. 

. 13. The result showed how little was officially known regarding matters 
of local notoriety to every cultivator. A few of the European Officers, by 
directing their inquiries to the Zemindars and cultivators, ascertained the 
ancient divisions, well known by tradition to those classes, and sent in correct 
lists f but such Officers as trusted to their Native officials sent in lists utterly 
erroneous, the Ulcers’ old boundaries of jagheers and estates, and lands belong- 
ing to particular canals, being as often followed as the real village divisions. 

14., It will be clear from the above statements, that to obtain fixed territorial 
divisions subordinate to the large districts (an indispensable preliminary to any 
revenue settlement) is now even move laborious than if the country were lately 
acquired, and nothing whatever were laid down on the subject in oflr records. 

* 15. The object ofjhe Rules now forwarded, is to direct and assist the Officers 

* .employed on this work; and what has been remarked of the existing state of 

our knowledge on the subject may explain the necessity of many rules which 
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would otherwise appear of too elementary a character to be required by any 
Officer qualified to be employed on such a task. 

16. The above remarks may likewise show why it is impossible to entrust 
the duty to an establishment separate from that in charge of the district. The 
information which the district authorities would at once put at the disposal of 
a survey establishment in India has in Sind yet to be collected — a good deal of 
it from oral inquiry among the people, and from personal examination of locali- 
ties. This information has then to be carefully sifted and arranged, before it is 
available for use. 


Vide Commissioner’s let- 
ter to Government, No. 
44(5, of the 20th December 
1354, on Establishments in 
Sind. 


17. I purpose to make a commencement in each Collectorate, by entrusting 

the duty to the ablest and most experienced Officers 

Baits ‘ail L Foraj in char S e of districts; and with a view to give them 
Hyderabad, Lieutenant Ja- the leisure requisite for such inquiries, to attach to 

na^Philh^ Chee ^ iCUtC " eac ^ a junior Deputy, who will, after a time, relieve 

the Settlement Officer from most of the current duty, 
and also himself acquire, under such superintendence, experience and practice 
of the most valuable kind. 

18. When the establishments provisionally sanctioned by the Government 

of India are introduced, there will be five Supernu- 

ter^fo ^Gm'ernmenT S No" merai 7 Deputies, two of whom (Captain Johnstone 

44(5, of the 20th December and Lieutenant Tyrwhitt) will officiate in acting 

1354, on Establishments in vacancies in charge of districts, and the other three 

(Captain Southey, in Shikarpoor; Mr. Stack, C. S., 
Hyderabad; Captain Hodgkinson, Kurrachce) I purpose employing in the 
manner above described, to enable the senior Deputy in cadi Collectorate, who 
has been selected for settlement duty, to devote more time to that work. 

19. While so employed, I would suggest that the Supernumerary Deputies 

P It f 00 c m should draw the lowest rate of pay and allowances, 

sem^future 0 incumbents which will form the only present extra charge for 

Rs. 400), with Travelling European superintendence. 

from the head quarters of a Hut after a "while, as moie Officers become 

Deputy, or of the Collec- qualified and available for such settlement duty, I 
torate ' propose to increase the number, so as to complete the 

whole work at the earliest possible period. % 

21. For Native establishment, I would propose to submit contingent bills 
for six months, at the end of which time it will be possible to submit for sanc- 
tion a statement of what establishment will be permanently required. 

22. Till an experienced Superintendent can be appointed, I will do my best 
to supply his place. But as it is not possible I should do full justice to the 
duty, no time will, I trust, be lost in appointing a Superintendent. 

23. Envlosed are copies of a correspondence with Major Steuart, Collector 

^ of Shikarpoor, with reports on the assess- 

£ ment ’ and on the best mode of rising it, by.i 
numry 1354, with Enclosure. that Officer, and his Deputies Lieutenants Peliy, 


Pay Rs. 500 per men- 
sem (future incumbents 
Rs. 400), with Travelling 
Allowance when absent 
from the head quarters of a 
Deputy, or of the Collec- 
torate. 
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No. 4.— To ditto, No. 1034, 
dated 28th March 1854. 

No. 5. — Statement showing the 
extent of cultivated land in the 
Shikarpoor Collectorate, in 1852- 
1853. 

No. 6. — Report of the Col- 
lector of Upper Sind on the As- 
sessment of the Shikarpoor Col- 
lectorate, with Enclosures A, B, C. 

No. J . — To Collector, Shikar- 
poor, No. 3374, dated 11th No- 
vember 1854. 

No. 8. — From ditto, No. 458, 
dated 18th December 1854, with 
Enclosures. 

No. 9 . — To ditto, No. 146, 
dated 15tli January 1855. 

No. 10. — From ditto, No. 467. 
dated 15th December 1854, with 
Enclosures. 

No. 11. — To ditto, No. 3, dat- 
ed 1st January 1855. 

No. 12. — Mr. Deputy Collector 
Young’s Memorandum. 


Ford, and Wallace. The attention which Major 
Steuart has devoted to this very important 
branch of his duty merits every praise. There 
is also a memorandum by Mr. Arthur Young, 
which will well repay perusal, as illustrating the 
present state of our revenue arrangements, and 
the necessity for measures such as those to 
which I now solicit the sanction of Govern- 
ment. It will justify the regret I expressed at 
the loss of that Officer’s services. 

24. I would recommend that all these 
papers, which will be of much value to Officers 
employed on survey and settlement duties in 
Sind, be printed for circulation: if deemed of 
sufficient general interest, they might form a 
portion of the published Revenue Selections. 

25. 1 trust that the measures taken will meet 
with the approval of your Lordship in Council, 


and that I may be permitted to carry out the revision as rapidly as qualified 
Officers can be found to superintend the operation. 


I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 

II. B. E. FRERE, 
Commissioner in Sind. 


Commissioner s Office , Camp M err poor, 12/A January 1855. 
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[No. 1.] 


No. 34 of 1855. 


From the Commissioner in Sind, 


Revenue Department. 


To the Collectors of Kurraciiee, 
Hyderabad, 
Siiikarpoor. 


Dated 4 th January 1 855. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to forward a copy of Rules which I have drawn up for a 
rough Survey, designed to supply a temporary substitute for a scientific Topo- 
graphical Survey, till that most necessary operation can be undertaken by 
competent Officers, but more especially to furnish the data indispensable to a 
rough Revenue Settlement. 

2. A Superintendent, who will have a general control over all the opera- 
tions, will hereafter be appointed, the work being under the immediate charge 
of the most experienced and able of your Deputies. 

3. As soon as a Superintendent is appointed, all such Officers will corres- 
pond direct with him, and he will communicate with the Collector or Com- 
missioner, as he may think necessary. 

4. Pending the appointment of a Superintendent, the Settlement Officers 
will correspond with you on this as on all other branches of their revenue duties, 
and you will, when necessary, refer to the Commissioner. 

5. For the present is selected for this 

CowparTrut’ Ford?™”}- : whenever y™ think any other of your Deputies 

. derabad, Lieutenant Jame- in charge of a district is qualified for a work of so 

nnntPhiliips Che<! ’ Lieute " much responsibility and importance, I shall be 
obliged by your informing me. • 


■ to undertake this duty, yoqr Supemume- 


6. 'To enable Lieutenant — 

Shikarpoor, Captain Son- y ai 7 Assistant should be deputed to assist tlie former 
they; Hyderabad, Mr. in the charge of his district. 


Stack ; Knrrachee, Captain 
Hodgkinson. 


7. You should instruct [Lieutenant Cowpar] to 
v , make over to [ Captain Southey] all the current duties 

of his districts, which he considers [Captain Southey] capable of performing 
efficiently; but he should retain under his own immediate and entire chaise 
the curreAt revenue work of that Talooka in which he may decide upon com- 
mencing operations. I believe that this arrangemef^: will, better t 
other, give him the leisure requisite for a work requiring so much, in 
attention* and provide for that control over the current revenue 




which is essential to the success of settlements made under circumstances such 
as those we now find in Sind. 

8. [Lieutenant Cowpar] should at his earliest convenience report the Native 
establishment which he considers will be necessary. It may be paid by con- 
tingent bills, to be submitted monthly for sanction for the first year. This 
will afford sufficient time to ^organize the establishment, and to test 
experimentally its sufficiency, after which its permanent sanction will be 
applied for. 

9. As soon as a list of villages in the district has been compiled, according 
to Rule 15 of the enclosed Memorandum, a copy of such list should be for- 
warded through the Collector to the Commissioner. 

10. When one village is completed, the papers in detail should be forwarded 
for inspection. 

11. Should there be any difficulty in providing a sufficient number of com- 
. passes furnished with cards wliicli a Native can read, I may mention that Na- 
tive compasses, such as appear to have been used in the Punjaub rough village 
surveys, are made at Sehwan. 

12. Printed copies of the Rules now sent will be forwarded as soon as they 
are ready. In the mean time, I shall be glad to be favoured with any remarks 
and suggestions which may occur to you, or to your Deputies who are to be 
employed on this duty. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) II. B. E/Frere, 

Commissioner s Office, Camp , 4 th January 1855. Commissioner. 

(True copy) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 


[ No. 2*] 

Memo . of Rules for a Rough Survey and Settlement in Sind. 

There is at present no complete survey or plan of any district in Sind. The 
lithographed maps of Collectorates, compiled by the Quarter Master General's 
Department from the records of the Sind Survey Department, have been most 
useful; but they are framed from confessedly very incomplete data. The 
boundaries of no single Collectorate are accurately laid down ; few pf the 
Purgunna boundaries or of the canals are perfect; there is no attemjft to mark 
viUage boundaries, and the greater portion of each Collectorate is a blank, 
not been fillecf in at all. 

$ kriow pf no single village of which there is an accurate plan on a scale 
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to be useful for fiscal purposes, nor (except in the Tluirr and Parlatr district) 
even such list of the estates or fields as is to be found of almost every village 
in our older provinces. I doubt whether there be a tolerably correct list of even 
the villages of more than half a dozen of the 86 districts (Kardarates) into 
which the province is divided. 

3. The first step towards supplying these wants is now being taken by tbps 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey, whose triangles will form a skeleton of that 
kind without which no survey, for Cither fib cal or geneial topographical pur* 
poses, can be considered complete. 

4. It is to be hoped that the Surveyor General may see fit to recom- 
mend, and the Government of India to sanction, a Topographical Survey of 
the whole province, on the most peifect, and therefore in the end the 
cheapest plan, under the immediate superintendence of the Surveyor General's 
Department. 

6. Such a Survey would furnish a map, Showing on a large scale all per- 
manent objects and boundaries, down to, ir ma;y be hoped, the boundaries of 
villages. 

6. The bound a?*ies, and most other paiticukus i elating to estates, or other 
divisions subordinate to villages, must, as a geneial rule, be ascertained and 
recorded by a separate agency, the object of which will be to make an accurate 
Revenue Survey of the country. 

7. In most parts of India, it would probably save time and expense, and 
render the woik more peifect, that the scientific Topogiaphical Survey should 
precede, and fonn the skeleton or ground-woik of the Revenue Suivey. 

8. But it may be doubted whether such a i ouise would be always piaeticable 
in Sind, where few or none of the village boundaries even aie marked or 
recorded, though all are known to the villagers. It will consequently be neces- 
sary to ascertain and mark village bound dues, Ik foie they can be laid down 
by a scientific Topographical Survey. 

9. Experience shows, that this pieliminary operation cannot in Sind be 
entrusted to the Native District Officers, without the superintendence of an 
experienced European Officer, because the ^Native officials have been so long 
used to a system which ignored all ancient and permanent divisions,' that they 
cannot, without careful training, be made to understand what is required, and 
to learn the very simple process by which it is to be ascertained. 

10. This inquiry and demarcation of village boundaries may lie best 
superintended by those Officers who may be selected to make preliminary reve- 
nue settlements in lieu of the impel feet expedients for levying the land revenue 
heretofore in force. The one operation will very materially assist the .other, 
and Jjoth together may supply to some extent the present want of a Revenue 
Survey. *, It will be but a rough and imperfect substitute; still it will be better 

none, apd will be of very gretJ value to our Revenue Officers, till such 
r as a perfect Topographical Survey, and a good Revenue Surve£ * 

it, can be made. 
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Revenue Records. 


11. The Officer selected for the duty should in the first instance make 
Records himself accurately acquainted with what may be 

already on record relative to the district in which his 
operations are to commence, and asceitain whether such records are likely to 
be of any and what service to him. 

* 12. If any kind of survey lias ever been made, he should Icam where its 
records are, and what they contain. Portions of the 
Of previous Surveys. country have been partially surveyed by Boundary 

Commissioners — others by the Sind Survey and Canal Department ; and tin* 
records are to be found in the Offices of the Collectors and Political Officers, 
the Commissioner, the Quarter Master General’s Department, the Superin- 
tending Engineer, and the Military Board. 

13. The revenue records in the Collectors’ and Kardars’ offices should be 

examined, and such portions as i elate to the district 
Revenue ltccmds. j n which operations are to commence should be made 

accessible to easy reference. 

14. The first object is to settle the delis or villages, each of which is to 
form a unit of teiritorial division in the Talooha iceoids, to possess a separate 
page to itself in the Talooka ledger, and to have its accounts kept separately 
and distinct in all the Talooka and Tuppadarce books. 

15. Any lists of dehs or village’s which e\ist should be examined and com- 

pared; whichever appears most correct and complete 
Lists of Dehs or Villages. s j 1 qu j c j then j K , g 0ne ovor j n the presence of the pi in- 

cipal Zemindars, with whose help it w ill not, m general, lie difficult to frame 
a perfect list of the villages or townships (delis oi moir/as), or division •» analo- 
gous to the villages, as they are known to the Zemmdais themselves; w r ith the 
boundaries entered according to the villages whi< li hound them, a list of then- 
principal Zemindars, and a rough estimate of the auxi of each. 

16. It may be well to define that a <h li ( i vifiapo i*> a division verv siimiai 

to a parish in Ihnopo, th< kinds of which me (ns a 
a general lulel all contained within oik* unhiokcn 

ancient boundarv, known to the cultivators as having 
been recognized by themselves as far back the time of the kulloras. 

17. This latter pait of the definition is pci Imps the most impoitun*, as dis- 
tinguishing the ancient division of delis (which appear to be as ancient, well 
defined, and well known to the more intelligent cultivators here as the mouza 
is in India) from the various modern divisions, introduced by rival Mecis and 
their Kardars, to partition favourite spots of lands, sfiikargahs, &c. by Jugheer- 
dars, by canal-digging speculators, who got limits set up to define what lands 
belonged to particular canals — all which modern, and often arbitrary divisions, 
have caused such hopeless intricacy, uncertainty, and confusion in thf accounts 
of land revenue. 

X deh may or may not be conterminous with one oi move (slate* oi 
• ze#ttd»rees. Many dehs contain a consumable number ol separate zemin- 
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darees, and same single zemindarees comprise several dehs. The limits of 
zemindarees held by Belooch Zemindars, who came in with or after the Tal- 
poors, are often .arbitrary, and apt to set all ancient divisions at defiance, But 
the boundaries of old Sindee zemindarees are generally very useful in ascertain- 
ing the village boundary, though not by any means infallible guides. 

19. The cultivating classes in general have of late years become so used to 
frequent changes in the locality of their habitations, and so many districts are 
wholly or to a great extent waste, that some old dehs contain no inhabited 
village or collection of permanent habitations, while two or more such perma- 
nent localities of cultivators' habitations are to be found in other dehs. The 
point is one of minor importance in distinguishing what is and what is not a 
deh; but it is often desirable to distinguish the old village from modem hamlets, 
and for this purpose it may be remarked, that a village in which Sindee culti- 
vators and Hindoos are found is very frequently an old site, and that where 
the inhabitants are exclusively Belooch, it will frequently be found that they 
are a modern military colony, planted within the century. 

20. In some districts the dehs are too large to form a convenient unit of 

territorial division in the Talooka accounts. 
eut?y V large p^“ COTTei “" 21. In such cases there will sometimes be found 

ancient and well known sub-divisions (like the pooras 
of a large village in Guzerat, or the warees in the Deccan), which should be 
carefully ascertained, and, if found convenient, adopted. Where no customary 
sub-divisions exist, and there is no doubt of such sub-division being necessary 
for convenience of the accounts, or for other causes, a partition may be made 
de novo. But care should be taken, with reference to the boundaries of ze- 
mindarees, and other circumstances, to make such partition as little arbitrary 
as possible, so that each sub-division should, as far as circumstances admit, 
resemble a separate deh. 

22. In either case, these sub-divisions should be entered in the accounts 
subordinate to the ancient deh, of which they are fractions. 

2*3. It may sometimes be desirable, from peculiar circumstances, to unite 
two or more very small dehs; but such cases will probably be of very rare oc- 
currence, and it is always desirable to avoid the necessity for such amalgama- 
tions. 

24. It is probable that in many parts of the hill and desert tracts on the east 
and west of the province, there never were any such di- 

Course to be followed visions; and in other parts, which have lain waste for 
where there arc no uebs. , 

generations, it may be no longer possible to, trace them. 

26. In such cases, after careful examination of the natural features of tHl 
country, and other local circumstances, fresh divisions must be made, varying 
m according to the prospect of future cultivation, or of the probable 
for recording grazing or ocher similar rights, all unnecessary mintttfr-> 
>ing carefully avoided. ' * , » > ' \ 

It should never be hastily concluded, because the couhtry is compsra' • 
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tively barren or thinly populated, that therefore such divisions are uncertain or 
unknown. In the Thurr districts, for instance, eveiy one of the widely scattered 
fields, and even every sandhill, has its name, and owner ; and all are registered 
by the Guzerathee accountants employed there, with a degree of system and 
accuracy unknown in any of the more fertile districts in Sind. It is very pro- 
bable that careful inquiry will show, that in many similar localities, where no 
names or divisions are now known to us, they exist, and are well known to the 
inhabitants, however scattered the latter may be. 

27. Having satisfied himself that he has got a correct list of the ancient 
dehs, and that by dividing those which are inconve- 
to be marked UndarieS ^° W n i ent ty larg e > or uniting such as are unnecessarily 
minute, he has got a list of territorial divisions, of a 
character to be of lasting utility, without further change, the next step of the 
Settlement Officer is to have the boundaries of such divisions marked and 


recorded in a permanent manner. 

28. In many cases, no permanent boundary-mark will be needed : the river, 
or a canal, or tank, hills of stone or sand, or roads, often form as good a 
boundary as could be desired. 

29. But in most cases, it will be necessary to place artificial marks de novo; 
and as a necessary preliminary to further operations, a set of rules for fixing 
and preserving the village boundary-marks should be drawn up and sent 
through the Collector and district officials to the village Zemindars, and 
published by beat of tom-tom, and by service of a copy on the head man of 
the village. A copy should at the same time be forwarded to the Commissioner. 

30. Stones, conical mounds or long ridges of earth, with jars of charcoal 
buried in them; broad paths cut through jungle, and kept clear of trees and 
bushes, brick pillars, trees, canals, and other expedients, may be adopted, 
according as varying local circumstances render one or the other the cheapest 
and most permanent mode of demarcation. 

31. Asa general rule, the villagers themselves should fix their boundaries; 
' the expense, whether of money or labour, being fairly divided between conter- 
minous villages. 

32. But where the expense of fixing permanent boundaries is likely from 
any circumstance to fall heavily on the villagers, a portion may be borne by 
Government, previous sanction being duly obtained. 

, 33. When the boundaries are reported as fixed, and ready for inspection, 
the Settling Officer, having recorded his reasons for 
Boundwic^ being satisfied as to their sufficiency and permanency, 

, Un anCS ’ will order them to be recorded, according to a form 

for which he shall first obtain the approval of the Commissioner. 

34. The form, after specifying generally the conterminous villages (dehs), 
shall co mm ence at one well defined and well described boundary-mark, and 
a regular consecutive series the several marks, and their respective 

n d i rvi Ko&wa unrl offm’ 


r> from, and bearings to; the marks immediately before and after them 
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in the list, as well as to any permanent and well defined object, if any exist, 
within sight of the boundary-mark. 

35. In all cases of disputed boundary, the Settling Officer shall first require 

the disputing parties to define clearly, by temporary 
puli!" 86 B ° Undary D ‘“ maiks set up by themselves, the boundaries they 

respectively claim. 

36. ITe shall then proceed to examine the locality, and the evidence adduced 
by both parties, and shall decide on and maik the boundary, recording 
cleaily and at length the reasons for his decision, and the boundary he has laid 
down, and giving a copy of such record to each of the contending parties. 

37. Such decision shall be final as regards the village boundary, unless 
appealed to the Commissioner within one month fiom the date of delivery of 
the copy of the award; and the Commissioner shall have power to annul the 
decision, and order a fre&li inquiry, but not himself to alter the boundary so 
laid down. 

38. The Commissioner shall also have power to inflict lines for frivolous 
or vexatious disputes, or appeals regarding any boundaiy. 

39. The Settlement Officer shall, as far as possible, ascertain from the ja- 

gliecr records and repoils of Distiict Officers, &c. the 

a n d em Zemmd n art-e J W nameS of ail P ersons claimin ? to bc elther Zemindars, 
dancs. or holders of jagheer oi lent-fiee land in any village. 

40. lie shall then cause a notice to be served on 
each Jagheerdar or Zemindar, requiting him to erect within a specified peiiod 
boundary-marks along the boundary of Ins jagheer or zcmindarce, and warning 
him, that in default of his so doing, the maiks will be elected by a Govern- 
ment establishment, at his expense. 

41. The nature of the boundary-maik required shall be clearly specified, 
in a notice which shall be published m the same manner as is prescribed for 
village boundaries (vide supra paragraph 29), and of which a copy shall be 
sent to the Commissioner. 

42. Where a final definition (fysulnama) of a jagheer has been drawn up 
by the Jagheer Department, a copy shall be furnished to the Settlement Officer, 
who will ascertain that its provisions have been duly earned out, and tie shall, 
in so doing, as far as possible distinctly maik off and record all prospective 
resumptions, noting the contingencies on which such icsumpiions will depend. 

43. Any boundaries which a Jagheeidar or Zemindar is required to provide, 
and which may be found incorrectly or insufficiently marked, when the Settle- 
ment Officer's establishment visits the village, «hali be corrected and properly 
marked by that establishment, and the costs ol the operation shall be recovered 
from the defaulting jagheer or zemindaree as a revenue demand. 

44. Tl# boundary-marks for any subsidiary divisions of fields, &c. which 

may be required for convenience of record, or for 

«n?X3b“dm8i^ W of other P ur P 08c ’ ma y be het U P % owl " of th f 

Jagheer* or Zemimiarect. vaent Officer as he may see fit, and 

¥*' 


7 r » f 
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Jagheers, Zemindarces, and 
their Sub-divisions. 


46. 


shall wholly or in part be borne by Government, as the Settlement Officer 
may see fit at the time toMirect. 

45. Any dispute regarding the boundary of a 
Disputed Boundaries of jagheer, a zemindaree, or any of their sub-divisions, 
shall be settled in the same mode as above prescribed 
(paragraph 35) for disputed village boundaries. 
Government forests (or shikargahs) shall be treated according to their 
size as separate dehs, or sub-divisions of delis, all 
Forests. forest boundaries being settled in communication with 

the Forest Ranger. 

The Settlement Officer shall then cause the boundaries, area, and 
other particulars regarding each jagheer and zemin- 
'Record of Boundaries of daree, or of any sub-division of either, to be recorded, 
their Sub-divisions. according to a form previously approved by the 

Commissioner. 

48. The form shall enumerate each zemindaree or jagheer, and its sub-divi- 
sions, assigning a separate number to each in regular series, commencing from 
some well defined and well described spot. It shall specify — 


47. 


1st, The name of the number, if it has one. 

2nd, The bearing from the spot just specified as the starting-point, or from 
the number last described in the series, and from any conspicuous 
landmark which may be in sight. 

3rd!, 'The conterminous numbers, and their bearings. 

4th, The boundary-marks of the division or sub-division, in regular series, 
giving the bearing and distance both of the mark before, and of the 
mark next after each mark in the enumeration, and specifying the 
conterminous numbers as the boundary passes them. 

5 th } Any permanent marks, such as canals, roads, remarkable trees, pukka 
wells, or buildings, in or near the number. 

8th, The area of the number, specifying whether it is ascertained by any kind 
of measurement, or by estimate. 

1th, The character of the soil, and, if of varying quality, the extent of 
each variety. 

8th, The owner’s name and tenure. 

,9th, The occupiers name and tenure. 

10 th, Whether paying the ordinary full assessment (ryottee), or rent-free, or 
liable to quit-rent (puttadaree on jagheer, &c.). 

Wth, The produce at the time when it was surveyed, and also its usual 
produce. 

\2th, The mode and amount of assessment proposed. , 


49. The mode of ascertaining the first five points above specified requires 
judgment is required on the part of the Settling Officer to 
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decide what limit should be fixed as to the size of num- 
Size of Numbers. bers : if too small, they wiH greatly and unnecessarily 

increase the expense of the survey, and the time 
required for its completion; if too large, the record will be too vague and inde- 
finite to be of use. 


51. The points to be considered are, what degree of minuteness is required 
by the wants of the cultivators, and of the Revenue Officers ? In cases of 
doubt, it is better to leave the numbers too large, than to make sub-divisions 
unnecessarily minute; because over-large numbers can be easily sub-divided, 
but unnecessary sub-divisions cause much unnecessary delay, labour, and 
expense, before they can be reunited. 

52. The best mode of ascertaining the area will vary according to local 

peculiarities. There are many thousand square miles 
Measurement. of excellent land in Sind, which, as a mere money 
question, would not now pay for any measurement 
more minute than by square miles; while there are other lands ►which would 
pay for, and require careful and exact measurement ; and the two descriptions 
of land are sometimes to be found in close juxtaposition. 

53. In the printed Selections from the Official Records of the Punjaub are 
many useful suggestions relative to modes of measurement which, though 
rough in themselves, are sufficiently accurate for present purposes, and perhaps 
as perfect as the present almost entire absence of properly qualified measurers 
renders practically obtainable. 

54. The mode of measurement adopted should always he specified in a note 
at the end of each village field-book. It should be reported for the information 
of the Commissioner at the commencement of each district, and any change 
which may be found necessary should from time to time be at once reported. 

55. A map, as perfect as the means at the disposal of the Settlement Offi- 

der will admit, should always be drawn up, to illus- 
Maps. trate the field-book of each village. It should at 

least show the relative positions of the several numbers, 
and of the village boundary-marks ; with as much approach to accuracy in the 
size of the numbers, and their boundaries, as the agency employed wilf admit of. 

56. The remarks (paragraph 49 supra) relative to the judgment required 

to determine the degree of minuteness to which it is 
.. advisable to carry the division of numbers, will apply 
also to the degree or minuteness desirable with regard 
* to classification. 


57. Whether high or low ; sandy or clayey ; impregnated with salt or soda, 
or free from either ; how it is, or may be supplied with water (by wheel, moke, 
or sylab^e) ; whether it is adapted for rubbee or khureef crops, and what is 
usually grown: whether it requires any, and what fallows or manure — are all 
points which may be easily recorded as regards all # arable land, and should 
nevgr be omitted. 
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i)H. What classification beyond Ithis may be practicable or desirable will 
depend on local peculiarities. In his preliminary report, on commencing opera- 
tions in a district, the Settlement Officer should state, for the Commissioner’s 
information, what course he proposes to follow in this respect, and he should 
from time to time report any material deviation from his original plan which 
he may find desirable, 

59. The Hl/i and f )th points above specified involve questions of tenure, 
. and require careful inquiry. 

llSr*’ aml Pr0Fieta,y (i0 - The ordinary tenure in Sind is that of a Zemin- 

dar or landholder, who exercises wholly or in part 
the privileges of the landowner. The extent of such privilege* varies, according 
to custom, from that of an absolute proprietorship of the land, subject to the 
payment to Government of whatever may be the customary Government share 
of the produce, down to that of an ill-defined and often disputed claim to levy 
a lapa, or rent, on all cultivated land. Sometimes the Zemindar is also the 
cultivator, or the cultivator is removable at the Zemindar’s pleasure; at others 
the cultivator is quite independent of the Zemindar, and claims all but the 
name of the landholder. 


01. In some districts there is a third party, wliq bears a portion of the 
expenses of cultivation, and levies a distinct share of the produce, of which there 
are then often four sharers — Governnunt, the Zemindar (the landlord), tin* 
Mokadum (the banker), and the I lari (the cultivator); and where Mokadums 
are found, the Zemindar sometimes disappears, or his claim is merged in 
that of the Mokadum. 


Gt2. hi investigating the subject of tenure, it is peculiarly desirable in Sind 
to dismiss all preconceived theories, — to make careful inquiry from the parties 
concerned, — and not to accept as true, without such inquiry, all that Govern- 
ment Moonsbees and Government records may state on the subject; and to 
bear in mind that tin* inquiry is one of simple fact, as to what were the rights 
claimed and exercised by each of the parties concerned, in the best times of 
former regular government. 

Gil. It is a subject which lias never been carefully, dispassionately, or 
thoroughly investigated by parties possessing the time, previous information, 
and other requisites to form a correct judgment. The Talpnor Mccrs were in- 
clined to push to the, utmost their despotic claims to entire, and uncontrolled 
authority over the land ; but they hardly carried their theory so far as the practice 
of many of our IJevenue Officers, who arc not only inclined to deny anything 
‘like private property in the land, but have even issued proclamations, formally 
and in express terms abolishing all rights analogous to those of landlord or 
landowner, and reducing the cultivator to a mere tcnant-af-will, holding direct 
from Government. „ 

64. The respective rights of Zemindar and Hari require careful inquiry. 
In some parts of thc*country, the ITari allows that he is a mere labourer; in 
•others he asserts, with a pertinacity justified by usage, a right to cullivate 
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long as he duly pays the Government snare, and his landlord’s quit-rent (or 
lapa). Where such a tenant right is claimed, it is not to be set aside, except 
on clear failure of the I lari to establish any prescriptive title. 

(55. On the 1 Oth point, reference should be made to the Jagheer Depaft- 
ment before the settlement of the village is commenced, 
mcnt emptl0nSfl ° m ASSCSS " to k ROW what jaghcers, puttadarees, hissadars, muna- 

feedars, or other concessions of, or exemptions from, 
Government assessment arc registered in the Jagheer Department, as-allowed 
in that village; and again, on the completion of the Settling Officer’s inquiries, 
a report should be made to the Jagheer Department, stating whether any and 
what discrepancy has been found to exist between such admitted right and the 
actual enjoyment of the claimant. 

66. The Government records (buttai, kusras, churuksumaris, &c.) will afford 

a degree of information regarding the produce in years 
Produce. past, which, though of little use in its present crude 

form, may be made of much value when properly 
tested tod digested. In no part of India is there so much on record relative 
to the gross produce ascertained at the time by actual measurement; and as a 
means of ascertaining £he actual or average produce of given areas of land, 
these records will well repay the labour necessary to extract the information 
they contain. 

67. To fix the mode and amount of assessment is the last and most import- 

ant, if not the most difficult part of the Settlement 
Assessment. Officer’s task. 

68. It is unnecessary to describe the customary 
modes of assessment — by buttai or division of the gross produce, kasghee or 
grain-rents, or mahsoolee or cash-rents. 

69. Nor is it necessary to dwell at length on the manifold evils of buttai as 
a general system. 

70. In a settled district, it is only permissible — 

lstf. — As a means of equitably sharing the loss when the produce is, from 

unforeseen causes, so much reduced below an average, that the cultivator can 

no longer pay the money assessment fixed on his land. 

71. It may therefore be allowed in cases of failure where* remissions of 
assessment are claimed, and the right to claim it should be reserved to culti- 
vators who apply for it within a given period after the subsidence of the inun- 
dation, and who wish to have all crops of their whole estate, whether khureet 
or rubbee, buttaied for the year. 

72. If the assessment be light and equitable, buttai will never be applied 
for on suqji terms, except under the pressure of real misfortune ; and the 
necessity for resorting to actual division of the produce will be still more 
rare, as it will in such cases seldom be difficult to affofd reasonable relief, by^ 
a reduction of the Government demand, without inflicting on Government the 



loss, and on the impoverished culHVator the other misfortunes, incident to 
actual buttai. 

i 

2nd . — Buttai is sometimes unavoidable on those lands, the c rop on which, 

like much of the rubbec and the rain crops, is a mere lottery. 

73. Many rubbee lands admit of being as accurately marked out into mea- 
sured portions as any others, and whether a greater or less portion be flooded, 
the extent of land sown may always in such localities be ascertained without 
annual measurement, by a simple inspection of the boundary-marks of such 
measured portions as are entirely cultivated. Those portions which are only 
partially cultivated may, if necessary, be subjected to actual measurement. 

74. There will still, however, remain much rubbee land, where the locality 
and amount of produce is so uncertain, that its approximate amount can only 
be ascertained either by annual measurement, or division of the produce. 

75. In all cases where the records of past years show that an assessment 
fixed on an average of past years, omitting the very favourable seasons, could 1 
be paid in ordinary years, it is better to allow the cultivator the full benefit of 
the very favourable seasons, and to submit to a considerable present Joss of 
revenue, rather than perpetuate the evils of buttai. 

76. With very few and rare exceptions, therefore, there cau be very little 
difficulty in making a cash settlement, as lias been done, 1 believe, everywhere 
throughout the Punjaub, where buttai was, under the Native government at 
least, as common as in Sind. 

77. On wheel lands, there can never be any difficulty in levying a fixed 

money assessment ; the settlements at so much per 

Wheel Assessments. wheel, to which the inhabitants are well accustomed, 
and which are most popular, are hardly inferior, as a 
means of assessment, to a fixed beegotee. 

78. It is a common custom to introduce into wheel settlements a clause 
limiting the number of beegas which shall be allowed per wheel, and subject- 
ing all over that amount to separate beegotee assessment on measurement. 

79. The reason assigned for such provision is, that in very favourable sea- 
sons and localities a single wheel may be made to irrigate a far larger portion 
of land than was intended when the wheel rate was fixed. 

80. But the operation of such a clause is every way detrimental to the cul- 
tivator’s interest, and the object may often be quite as easily attained by set- 
tling each estate at so many wheels— the number may be easily determined by 
inquiry as to the capabilities of the estate, including the average of past years. 
It may then be stipulated, that whatever the season, the Government demand 
will not be enhanced, whether the number of wheels be more or less. If the 
season be bad, the cultivator, by applying in good time, may ensure exami- 
nation of his estate; and if reasonable cause be found to exisf, the demand 
may be reduced as th* number of wheels, or the extent of land irrigated from 

* each wheel, may be found to have fallen below the expected average. 
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81. The actual number of wheels set up, and the extent irrigated, ought, 
however, to be annually ascertained and recorded as a statistical fact, which it 
is very necessary to know. 

82. In well populated and well cultivated districts, an ordinary beegotee 

assessment is here, as elsewhere, the best : the great 
Beegotee. difficulties are to get rid of annual measurements, and 

the frauds and oppression inseparable from them. 

83. This is not very difficult where field-boundaries exist and are recorded. 
In such cases, by due allowance for fallows, all the District Officers have to 
do is to ascertain what fields are cultivated, and what waste and fallow. 

84. In the absence of an accurate field-book, or where the fields are usual- 
ly cultivated throughout only a portion of their whole extent, a list of wheels 
may, without actual measurement, give a good approximation to the extent of 
irrigation. 

85. Some cases will for the first few seasons remain, in which actual mea- 
surement may be necessary ; but the number ought annually to decrease as 
field-boundaries and field-books are provided where none before existed-, and 
as fields which may at first be found inconveniently large are sub-divided. 

86. At present the beegotee rates which obtain, whether in grain or 
money? are generally uniform throughout the whole Collectorate. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that such uniform rates must be very unequal in their pres- 
sure. If equitable in bad soils and remote districts, they must be so light as 
to involve a needless sacrifice of revenue in good soils, and near large markets; 
and vice versa, if adapted to the good soils, they must bear hardly on the bad. 
To meet this, it will be necessary that the rates vary according to the quality 
of the land, its proximity to market, and other circumstances affecting the 
amount and value of the produce. 

87. Whatever the mode of assessment, it should always be expressed in 
grain, and converted at a fair average into the money rate which may be fixed. 
This will facilitate re-adjustment as prices vary. 

88. Assessments should be either simply for the crop or fusl (peshrus, 

khureef, or rubbee), or for all the crops of one na- 

Periodof Settlement. tural or inundation season — of “one water,” as it is 
termed by the Natives. The latter is by far the pre- 
ferable plan when practicable, as it affords the cultivator an ihducement to 
make the most of his land, and to take every advantage of any accidental faci- 
lity to get an additional crop. 

89. No settlements should on any account be made on the system here- 
tofore so general, of including as one year’s settlement portions of different 
inundations — the rubbee of one and the khureef* of another. It may be 
necessary so to divide the year’s payments in order to fit them into the financial 
year. But this is an object quite distinct from the settlement with the culti- 
vator, which, should be made to follow the agricultural (i. e. the inundation) 
season, from the first rise of the river to its final subsidence. 
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90. Whenever the cultivator wishes to secure a lease, either of a village or 

any portion of it, with a view to secure himself against 
^ >r ^ Crms any enhanced assessment in consequence of improve- 
ments which he may make in the land, every encour- 
agement should be afforded him to do so, for terms not exceeding thirty years. 

91. But such leases must be held subject to the confirmation of the Com- 
missioner, for obtaining which, a separate report should be submitted of all 
leases proposed for confirmation in any district. 

92# The report should contain such information as may enable the Com- 
missioner to judge of the expediency of confirming the lease, and particularly 
as regarcfs the tenures of all parties concerned, so that the rights of third parties 
may never be made over to the lessee, unless at the request of the parties 
concerned. 

93. When leases are granted to a Zemindar of any portion of his own 

zemindaree for the purpose of sinking wells, it will be 

Leases to sink Wells. merely necessary to show that care has been taken 
to ascertain that the lessee is the real Zemindar, or a 
person specifically empowered by him to take the lease, and to state the terms 
of the lease. 

94. The number and nature of canals, and the degree to which Government 

and the cultivator are responsible for new works, and 
Canals. for annual canal clearance; the water privileges of 

separate Zemindars or Jagheerdars, with reference to 
the capacity of their canals, &c. should all be carefully inquired into and 
recorded. 

95. The water-rates should be carefully investigated and revised, and 

where they were formerly levied, and have of late 
Water-rates. years merged in the general assessment, care should 

be taken to keep them distinct ; all claims to ex- 
emption from water-rate should be carefully inquired into, and the result 
recorded. 

96. The same may be said of liability to furnish statute labour for effecting 

• the annual canal clearances, a subject which in many 

Statute Labour. parts of the country requires careful inquiry and 


revision. 


97. In everything affecting canals, free and unrestrained reference should 

be made to the Canal Department, both beforehand to obtain information 
already there on record, and subsequently to test information freshly acquired, 
and to communicate the result of further inquiries. • 

98. Where, as is usually the case, statute labour is, by custom, exigible for 

the clearance of roads and construction of bridges, 
Statute Labour for mak- suc h liability should be commuted infir) a money 
a # payment, to be separately collected .and brought 

■to account, and to be applied as a local road and bridge fund. 
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99. With this it may often be possible, and is most desirable, if the people 
are willing, to combine a separate cess for educational purposes. 

100. Inquiry should be made as to the periods which it may be most 

convenient to fix as the instalments (kists) for the 
Revenue Instalments. payment of the sum due on each crop, so as to 
afford protection to the cultivator against unseason- 
able -demands — a very important subject, to which too little attention is 
often paid. 

101. As each village is settled, the Settlement Officer should give, under 

his own seal and signature, to each Zemindar, a detail 
Records 8 ' Copies of the settlement proposed for his estate. * 

. 102. Every encouragement should be given to 
Zemindars to provide themselves with correct copies of all records, maps, &c. 
relating to their own estates. They should be given without charge, except 
for paper, and wages of copyist. 

103. The powers and functions of the Patels, 
Village Officers. Wudderas, and hctfid men, or other village officers, 

should be objects of special inquiry and report. 

104. In all cases where practicable, the ancient custom of allowing a small 

remission (mamool, seeree, &c.) to the Patel, as re- 
Grants to Patels. numeration for his duties as a Revenue Officer, should 
be revived, and defined; care being taken to estab- 
lish that it is a purely official allowance, and to provide for its resumption in 
case of neglect. 

105. The Settlement Officer should bring to the notice of the Magistrate 

all Patels who he thinks worthy of exercising the 
^Judicial loners to Pa- j U( jj c jal powers which have of late been entrusted to 

a few of their body. As a general rule, it is desir- 
able that such powers be entrusted to none but men who can read and write a 
little. 

106. Care should be taken to make inquiry regarding, and to revive, as far 

as possible, the office of Village Accountant (Putwa- 

Villnge Accountants. ree -tor Canongoe). Under the Meers, they were 
depressed and neglected, and we have hitherto done 
our^est to obliterate all trace of the office, greatly to our own iriconvenience, 
and to the injury of our system. They might doubtless be made to do, as the 
analogous official does throughout India, a great portion of the duties of the 
Tuppadar, and thus relieve that functionary from a portion of duties which are 
now often toob onerous for him to perform properly. In some districts of the 
Punjaub, much use has been made of the Putwasee’s agency in the rough 
preliminary surveys, for which, however, they of course required preliminary 
instruction.* 

107. The best mode of restoring this useful class of public servants should 
form the subject of a separate report from each Settlement Officer. 
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Purgunna 

Reports. 


or Talooka 


108. As the settlement of each village is finished, the results should be 

condensed into a report in the vernacular (Sindee), 
Village Report. copies of which should be deposited with the head 

man, where there is one, as well as in the district and 
Collectorate records. 

109. In it should be noticed, where they exist, any shares enjoyed by other 
parties than Government (such as Puttadars, Hissadars, &c.) in the village reve- 
nues. . 

110. The records of the last census should be embodied as far as possible 
in the village reports. 

111. At the conclusion of the settlement of each Talooka, or of any de- 
fined portion of one, an English report should be 
drawn up, for submission to the Collector and 
Government. 

112. This will be the appropriate time to re-consider and re-adjust 
the district (Talooka) boundaries, some of which 
are at present very inconvenient, and require 
alteration. 

Each Settlement Officer will send quarterly through the Collector, for 
the Commissioner’s information, a report, showing in a 
Periodical Reports. tabular form the quantity of work done : these reports 
will be due 1st January, April, July, and October; 
and if delayed more than a fortnight, the cause of delay should be specially 
reported. 

114. The July report should give the result of the last season’s as well as 
the last quarter’s work ; and any suggestions for alterations in, or additions to 
the permanent Rules or establishment, which the Settlement Officer may con- 
sider advisable, should be submitted at the same time. 


Re-adjustmcnt of District 
Boundaries. 


113. 


(Signed) II. B. E. Frere, 

Commissioner in Sind. 

(True copy) 

J. Ginns, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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[No. 3, & Enclosure.] No. 33 or 1854. 


Revenue Department. 


From Captain T. R. Steuart, 

Collector of Upper Sind, 

To H. B. E. Frere, Esq., 

Commissioner in Sind. 

Dated 24 th January 1 854. 

Sir, 

With reference to the Acting Collector’s letter No, 325, of the 12th Septem- 
ber last, on the subject of the present rates of cash-rent in this Collectorate, I 
have the honour to submit & few remarks ; for although 1 perfectly agree with 
what the Acting Collector has set forth, there yet remain some important 
points, which are quite as worthy of consideration as the reduction of the rates, 
and affecting, probably, in a still greater degree, the interests of the cultivator 
and of the Government. 

. 2. It is presumed that the prices of the produce at the time the seven years’ 
settlement was made were sufficiently high to warrant the hope that these 
rates of land-rent then fixed for every description of product^ might allow of 
a- liberal remuneration to the grower. Prior to that, the Zemindar enjoyed 
certain immunities, such as in some cases a partial or total exemption from 
statute labour, to the prejudice of his poorer and less influential neighbour. He 
held also mamool grants in grain, or in cash, but in most cases rent-free lands, 
varying in extent from a beega or two to 40 and 50 beegas. This was looked 
upon as a kind of pay for his exertions in the culture of his lands, and was 
resumable at any time if he failed in his engagements. These grants apper- 
tained to the Meers ; but there were other indulgences, which were vested in the 
district authorities. Where fixed grain or cash-rents prevailed, they had the 
power of granting pullo, or remission, to the extent of any failure of crop from 
wl^ever cause — blight, locusts, drought, submersion, &e. The fneasurements 
were carried out with quite as much strictness as our own ; and if any differ- 
ence of opinion existed between the land-measurer and the Ameen or appraiser, 
an average remission was generally struck. The presentation of loongees was 
of pretty frequent occurrence, for any very creditable show of increased culti- 
vation, or the cutting of a new canal, or the effectual clearance of an old one ; 
and puttajis were liberally granted, making over new lands at reduced rates 
of rent, calculated to remunerate for the labour and money expended on them. 

3. Vested with such authority, the Kardars under th^ Meers’ rule succeeded 
in developing the resources of their districts, and not only levied greatly higher 
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rates than we now do, but realized larger revenues, without, as far as we ascer- 
tain, any undue pressure on the cultivator. 

4. We abolished all such immunities and grants by the State. We granted 
(according to Major Goldney’s seven years’ settlement) no remission for loss of 
crop, except on account of ghurkee or submersion; and thereafter no distinction 
was made between the Zemindar who paid a land-rent of Rs. 10,000 and the 
one who paid two or three hundred. 

5. k does not appear from the sunnuds for mamool, or from the puttahs 
for reduced rents, that these grants were made conditional for any service 
beyond that of cultivating ground. The sunnuds are still in the hands of the 
Zemindars, but as they were not recalled on resumption of the grants, it seems 
doubtful which of them may have been valid at the time of the conquest.* * * § But 
as regards service, we know that the head Zemindar was liable to be called 
upon for all kinds of State service, + and for all duties corresponding with the 
village Patel in our older districts. Although we have established our Police, 
it has never been intended (whatever the effects) that this should supersede 
altogether the functions with which we found the Zemindar to be vested. It 
is much to be regretted, 1 think, that we interfered with such grants, whatever 
their object: we may have been seeming gainers;}; of a few hundreds by their 
resumption, but the chances are that we have been losers of thousands, by over- 
looking^ the measure of favour or station which they were intended to convey, 
and forgetting the amount of energy, and even labour, which a small donation 
can at most times command from the people of this country. I would reward 
those now, whose exertions of late years have rendered them deserving. 

6. 1 am so impressed with the benefits that are to be derived from this 
mode of calling into action the energies of a proverbially indolent people, that 
I would gladly see its revival || as part of a system which was in many respects 
well suited to the country. 

7. The apparently liberal reduction of the land-rent adopted by us would 
appear to have in some measure hoodwinked the people, and reconciled them 
to changes of on opposite tendency. They relinquished their ancient claim to a 
remission of rent when their fields proved unproductive from want of water, 
blight, dr other providential cause, and agreed to claim it only upon lands 
submerged (ghurkee). In practice, this rule operated too disadvantageously, and 
in many cases so ruinously to the Zemindar, that it has for the last three ^ars 
been set aside in some cases of peculiar hardship and difficulty. It was, 

* Still they serve to show what duties were required, and how these duties were remune- 
rated.— H. B. E. Frere. • 

t It is much to be regretted that this custom was ever interfered with by us. — II. B. E. F. 

J I quite concur. — Ii. B. E. F. # 

§ No doubt. — H. B. E. F. • 

|| I quite concur ; and any plan which you or your Deputies may subnet, for granting 
m mamool and seeree according to fixed rates for such service as is required from Patels in India, 
shall have my best attention. — H. B. E. F. 
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in point of fact, the great difficulty the cash-rent payer had to contend with, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the great obstacle to the introduction to a 
cash-rent system. Its bad effects were, perhaps, more evident in those parts of 
the country where the rubbee crop is quickly and regularly succeeded by peshrus, 
exclusively a cash-paying crop. But at all seasons, the no-remission system 
has held at a discount all lands upon the productiveness of which there was 
any doubt, and lias caused the people to cultivate that only which was certain 
of being remunerative. 

8. Our experience of the effects of the past settlement also proves that the 
uniform rate of land-rent for each crop, all products of the crop being charged 
alike, has tended in a great measure to the disuse of many of the cheaper 
articles, and to the production of those only which yield a readier and higher 
market value.* For instance, in the cases of barley, muttur, sirsof, jamba, and 
mustard, products of the rubbee crop, the land-rent Rs. 2-8-0, and additional 
ibwab cess 2 annas 4 pies, amounting in all to Rs. 2-10-4 per beega of 2,500 
square yards, is out of all proportion to the present average values of these 
articles. This rate of land-rent for wheat is not complained of so much as that 
upon the lighter grains. 

9. With regard to the peshrus crop, this consists of cotton, vegetables, 
and sugar-cane. Of the cotton, there are sometimes two and three crops from 
the same sowing. The first, or neri crop, is generally productive, and the fibre 
longer, than the after produce. Little care is taken of the plant thereafter ; 
it is not protected by enclosures, and is almost left to chance. This is doubt- 
less the effect of the buttai system, it being immaterial to the grower whether 
it produces or not. The after crop is seldom owned where it pays cash-rent 
on sylabee land, unless it promises to be remunerative ; and when watered from 
wells, the after crop is often quite equal to the first. 

10. The vegetable and sugar-cane lands are always remunerative. 

11. Of the khureef products, with the exception of jowaree and shalee, 
■all may be denominated inferior articles in point of market valued The cash 
assessment of Rs. 1-8-0, and ibwab cess of 1 anna 5 pies, in aggregate Rs. 1-9-5 
per beega, is not considered too high for the two grains abovementipned. I 
have this season had many offers of paying cash-rent for the crop, and on 
inquiry it has been found that the grain-rent realized by buttai was- considerably 
moi% valuable, even at the present bazar prices. But this rate of rent is more 
than can be paid from the lighter products, such as bajree, moong, till, &c. 
Some of these arc raised upon kutcha or light land, in the bed and banks of 

• 

* This is in itself a decidedly beneficial result, if the lands were all of the same quality ; 
but they are not, and consequently the uniform rate has pressed heavily on lands which would 
only bear an^nferior kind of grain. — II. U. E. F. 

t Vide remark on paragraph 8. Jowaree and shalee only grow on the better classes of land, 
which will pay these rates easily ; but those rates are too heavy foT the inferior lan&s noticed . 
lower down in this paragraph, which will only yield bajree, moong, till, &c.— H. B. E. F. 
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the river. .They are precarious,* because they are often overtaken by the 
rise of the river before they can be reaped, and they are insusceptible in such 
localities of any but a very light cash assessment, or by buttai. 

12. The system of leasesf so strongly recommended for this province by 
Government, and as carried out by my predecessor, has been sufficiently criti- 
cized by you in your letter.J The leases are with few exceptions considered 
failures, and Lieutenant Cowpar, in his letter, of which this is a continuation, 
describes them as failures, and ruinous in their effects, to very many of the 
Zemindars, and as having caused them to throw themselves into the clutches of 
the Bunnia money-lenders. By the same Officer, this is attributed to the great 
fall in the prices ; and this fact cannot be better illustrated than by a memo, 
of the average price of all grains realized in the different years for the grain 
collected as revenue. The changes which have influenced these matters may, 
however, be said to have been beyond the reach of human foresight. 

Memo. 


1847-48 


per kurwar. 

1848-49 

23 

yy yy 

1849-50 

15$ 

yy yy 

1850-51 

12$ 

yy y> 

1851-52 

' 9j 

yy yy 


13. The effects of unlimited demand for this country’s products, during the 
first occupation of the province, the succeeding hill campaign in 1845, and of 
the Mooltan and Punjaub wars, were only in part counteracted by the pacifi- 
cation of those countries, and at an earlier period by the system of unreserved 
sale of all Government grain, ^ as directed in Government letter No. 7246, 
of the 18th November 1848, and finally by the abolition of all protective 
duties on the river and land frontier. The provinces to the north-west, which, 
during the periods of disturbance above adverted to, were the ready recipients 
of the Sind exports, now find an easy outlet on the line of the Indus for their 
surplus produce. While, therefore, we are largely importing the produce of 
the Punjaub, and thus aiding in the development of its resources, we are 
debarred by the ruinous transit charges of the beggarly Ivhelat State from any 
interchange with other countries beyond it.jj 
• 

* They are precarious, and ought, therefore, to be more moderately assessed. — II. B: E. F. 

t The leases intended by Government were very different from the leases which are now 
just expiring. — H. B. E. F. 

J From Commissioner to Government, No. 862, dated 22nd May 1851. — II. B. E. F. 

§ I believe that no unreserved sales took place till 1852, and it is self-evident that they can 
have had nothing to do with lowering prices, because no reserve in selling a perishable article 
like grain can ever for a permanency, or even for any long period, sustain its price above the. 
natural standard, which in the long run is best ascertained by unreserved sales/ Nor can the 
abolition of transit duties on the river have tended to lower the prices of our grains : at pre- 
sent ( JAuary) a large ej$ort trade in grain to the Punjaub is being carried oh. — H. B. E. F. 

|| But Kutchee very commonly exports grain to Sind.— H. B. E. F. 
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14. All things put together, it is not matter of surprise that the/evenues of 
this part of the province have proved 30 fluctuating, and that the results of 
even the most liberal settlements have been unsatisfactory, both to the land- 
holder and Revenue Officer.* * * § We are unable, from the jummas of past years, to 
form any sure basis for future lease settlements. The district establishments 
were unequal to ascertain the gross or net produce of any village; and I 
doubt much if the present establishments will be found able to perform with 
efficiency this part of their duty.f The accounts produced are falsified, and 
few Zemindars keep any accounts at all, unless the rents are paid by the Bun- 
nia money-lender, who exacts half the crop by buttai in payment of his 
advances. Where we have the means of arriving at anything like an approxi- 
mation of the produce of a village, we should not, I think, stickle at re-granting 
it in lease, or paying too much heed to equalization of averages ; more especi- 
ally if the owner represents himself a loser by the expired term, and entertains 
a hope of redeeming his losses from its renewal.^ Many have entered upon 
new leases upon the same terms as the last, and I see no disadvantage in admit- 
ting this in a country like Upper Sind, where all works of utility and irrigation 
are executed by the landholder. But on all amanee land, I conceive it is the 
legitimate right of Government to demand a money-rent, which is w r ithin the 
power of the Zemindar to pay without compelling him to resort to the Bunnia, 
or driving him to mean shifts and expedients in obtaining the wherewith ; or, 
failing this, from his love for the buttai mode of assessment, to exact to the full 
extent what we found him to be paying in kind under the Native government. 

15. As you are already aware, this is the most expensive method of 
collection, in its effects demoralizing to the cultivator, and at the same time 
peculiarly open to fraudulent practices.^ Even when we had realized the grain 
taken as revenue, we have been at a loss what to do with it. In seasons of 
plenty, it has rotted in our granaries, and sale after sale has been notified, without 
attracting a purchaser. || The last expedient (letter from Commissioner to 
Collector of Hyderabad, Jfo. 2487, of 3rd December 1851) was to get the culti- 
vator to purchase at a fair valuation the grain he had to pay as revenue. If 
There were several seeming inducements to make him agree to this plan. He 

* This is undoubtedly true, and shows the mistake of giving leases, as has been done hither- 
to.— H. B. E. F. 

^ I do not quite concur in this. — II. B. E. F. 

J This is hardly consistent with the sweeping condemnation in paragraph 12. — H. B. E. F. 

§ This is a correct description of the system.— H. B. E. F. # 

|| This is because till lately we could never make up our minds to a system of real unre- 
served sales. Wt acted as the Dutch used to do with their nutmegs : having a practical mo- 
nopoly, we allowed large quantities to spoil rather than lower our prices. There would always 
have been at least one purchaser if we had adhered to a system of really unreserved sale.-* 
H.B.E.F. *; 

f This was no “ last expedient,” with a view to keep up prices ; it was simply a step, which 
has been quite* successful, towards withdrawing Government frofti the trade of c&cn factor. ^ 
— H. B. E. F. 
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was, as a general rule, saved the trouble of second measurement ; he was saved 
the trouble and expense of its carriage to the Government granary ; and he 
could enter the market at any time he chose. This method was adopted last 

year. The market prices were steady, and the state of the river up to 

gave promise of something less than an average crop. But it proved too much 
for the cultivator to keep his stock in hand for a few days even; and rather 
than do so, he sold it at a loss of about a rupee per kurwar. This had no 
sooner freon done then the river suddenly fell, and prices rose about 20 per 
cent* * * § There was, I believe, scarcely an exception to this in the Chandooka 
districts ; and I could not, perhaps, advance a clearer proof of the distaste and 
incapacity on the part of our Mahomedan Zemindars for anything like specu- 
lation, or attempt to better themselves. 

16. In administrating for their future good, and at the same time getting 
rid of the evils of a deeply rooted system, we must be prepared to make some 
sacrifice. This need not, however, I think, be very extensive, or of very long 
duration. We have had ample means and opportunity of noticing how preca- 
rious must be the revenue of a district whose fertility depends upon the Indus. 
We know to a fraction, almost, the return yielded under ordinary circumstances 
by any product upon a given area, and we have at length seen the market 
prices return to the average standard of peaceful times in former years, before 
they had been operated upon by the changes which war has never failed to 
produce. The present may therefore be said to afford every facility in enabling 
us to form a right judgment as to the wants of the people, and in framing our 
system of taxation, which shall call their energies into action, and place it in 
their power to ameliorate their condition.f 

17. The soil docs not present the same varieties which we meet with in 
India. J Unless fertilized by direct overflow and deposit from the river, it is 
rarely culturable above once in every three years, and its adaptation to parti- 
cular products is not of so permanent a nature as to admit of its being classi- 
fied, and so assessed. Under these circumstances, a rateable beegotee assess- 
ment, fixed after mature consideration of the average yield, the risk of expense 
attending the culture of the article, its market value, and its accessibility to all 
classes whose food it forms, appears best calculated to the circumstances of the 
country.^ • 

* Nothing could have been better timed, to teach the Zemindars, long used to be managed 
by Government in this part of their business, how to manage the business for themselves.— 
H. B. E. F. 

t I quite concur.— II. B. E. F. 

X This I much doubt : the varieties in the heights of land, to say nothing of its qualities, 
strike me as constituting at least as many different classes as exist elsewherf in India. — 
H. B. E. F. 

§ I quiH concur in this,%ut hardly think the plan proposed below fulfils these conditions.— 
# H. B. E. F. 
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18. In substitution* for the present general land-rent for the rubbee fusl, 
Rs. 2-8-0, with the additional ibwab cess of 2 annas 4 pies, in aggregate 
Rs. 2-10-4 per beega, I would beg leave to submit the undermentioned rates 
for your consideration : — 


Grains. 

Sylabee Bossee 
Crop. 

Well or Chirka 
Crop.t 


Rs. a. p . 

Rs. a . p. 

Wheat of all sorts 

1 8 0 

2 6 0 

Muttur. . 

0 14 0 

.... 

Gram . . . . . . . . . . . . ! 

1 4 0 


Sirsof . . . . 1 



Ohur . . . . . . > 

1 0 0 

1 8 0 

Jamba . . . . . . . . . . J 



Barley 

1 0 0 

1 12 0 

Cheena. . 

.... 

l 4 0 


For the peshrus crop, the fixed general assessment is 11s. 1-8-0, with 
additional ibwab cess 1 anna 5 pies, in aggregate Rs. 1-9-5. The rates now 
submitted are: — 


Grains, &c. 

Sylabee Bossee 
Crop. 

Well or Chirka 
Crop.t 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Naglee 

.... 

1 0 0 

Kurrung 

.... 

1 0 0 

Cotton, Neri . . . . . . . . *1 



Crop Beyla . . . . . . . . . . > 

1 0 0 

.... 

Khan Land . . . . . . . . J 



Ditto other land 

1 0 0 

1 8 0 

Ditto Moondce . . . . . . . . ”| 



Crop Beyla . . . . . . . . > 

0 12 0 

1 0 0 

Khan Land . . . . . . J 



Indigo, as experiment . . 

— 

0 12 0 


* The system here proposed is at variance with the fundamental principle so much insisted 
on by the Court’s directions, that the w eight of land tax should depend on the quality of the 
land, not on the nature of the crops. This is a cardinal rule, and should never be forgotten. 
m There is this difference with regard to rubbee sylabee land, that it is generally difficult to say 
beforehand what land will become fit for any particular crop. Good land, which dries early, 
so as to be fit for sowing, will be used for wheat ; lands which will not bear wheat, for jamba, 
muttur, &c. Thus, on rubbee sylabee lands, the crop becomes an index, often the only one 
obtainable, of the nature and capabilities of the soil ; and in this point of view the system here 
proposed may be considered the best within our power to introduce. — H. B. E. F. 

t As regards chirka rubbee, it may safely be affirmed, that nothing but some inferiority or 
peculiarity of soil prevents any but the best and most paying crops being sown. Here the 
usual crop dnay be a guide to a classification of the soil, which should be made the basis of 
the assessment. — H. B. E. F. 

X There hardly seems any reason for making more than one rat£(say Rs. 1) for aB crops, an£ 
leave them to grow what they like.— H. B. E. F. * 
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The present rate on all products for the khureef is the same as that of the 
peshrus fusl above given, with ibwab cess of i anna 5 pies, in aggregate 
Rs. 1-9-5. The following are submitted for substitution: — 


Grains, &c. 


Jowaree 

Bajrec 

Shalce of all kinds 
Simka . . 

Sowa . . 

Mash or Oorud 

Moong 

Till 

Ikkur 

Mote 

Sinh (Hemp) . . 


i 


Sylabee Bossee or 
Moke Crop. 

Well or Chirka 
Crop.* 

Rs. a . p . 

Rs. a. p . 

1 4 0 

1 8 0 

1 0 0 

1 4 0 

1 12 0 

.... 

— 

0 8 0 

1 0 0 

1 4 0 


1 2 0 


1 8 0 


It is submitted that all subsburree or ba[>haeet cultivation be assessed as at 


■0 per beega. It may 

thus be enumerated: — 

Sugar-cane.f 

Sooa. 

Gajur. 

Kurella. 

Moolee. 

Khurbooza. 

Shulgum. 

Turbooza. 

Piaz or Bussur. 

Kusheera. 

Lussun. 

Meeha. 

Methi. 

Wunga. 

Palluk. 

Badrung. 


And a few others. 

Along with these, a few other products have in like manner been assessed, 
but of less certain culture. For these it is proposed that Rs. 2-2-0 per 
beega, be assessed, viz : — 

Tobacco. Kashnee. 


Bham 


Mhendi. 

Dhunnea. 

Hallia. 


• Kussoomba. 

Ujwayan. 

Somph. 0 

19. The pullo or remission has in some measure been discussed in the 7th 
paragraph of this letter. To the Collector of the time, it appeared the greatest 
difficulty he had to contend with when he made his seven years’ settlement. 

20. From the rules laid down by the late Sir Charles Napter in 1846, it 


* Here, too, the variety of crops marks a variety of soil. Good land, easily flooded, with 
good command of water, will grow rice ; next to that jowaree, and the inferior class bajree. I 
see no difficulty in a classification of the land, and assessment accordingly. — H. B. E. F. 
m f Thesf should be the fame as the rubbee chirka rates, which should not be exceeded.— 
*H. B. E. F. 
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will be obvious that the grant of the remission for failure or loss of crop was 
surrounded with difficulties. A short extract will suffice to show the view taken 
of it by Sir Charles Napier,* and the three Collectors: but I deferentially 
submit that the substitution of loans, as herein proposed, could never have 
proved a remedy ; and that the people who lost their crop, and upon whom the 
cultivation of the country depended, were not those who are described by Sir 
Charles Napier as likely to take a trifling loan for the purchase of a pair of 
bullocks, or in satisfaction of their having paid the full assessment for the land, 
which had produced nothing : — 

Extract paragraph 21 of the Amended Revenue Rules , dated 23 rd February 1846. 

“ I prefer these loans to the custom prevailing in Sind, — that of remitting a 
portion of the taxes due to the State, — a practice which opens the door to much 
fraud upon the Government, and which is of doubtful utility to the poor. In 
each particular case, a war is waged between the individual and the Govern- 
ment, whose agent is trying hard to detect the false pretences set up by the 
claimants for a remission of their rent, while they, on the other hand, and with 
infinitely greater facility, combine to prove their distresses. How easily can the 
destruction of locusts or of inundation be described, and exaggerated, at plea- 
sure, by him and hundreds of cultivators, all interested in making a false state- 
ment ; — how impossible it is for one lonely Collector to disprove their clamor- 
ous assertions, however false ! Frauds of all kinds are encouraged by this sys- 
tem, which cannot be at once broken through with either justice or humanity.” 

2PT But the difficulty of converting all into a cash revenue was not then 
felt, nor was such a measure contemplated. The rules above referred to were 
only applicable to cash-paying lands, yielding about a tenth of the revenue. 

22. There are four chief causes of failure of crop, over which the cultivator 
may be said to have no control — 

1 st. — The “ tukhmzuddee,” or failure of the seed from want of water, or 
other causes. 

2nd . — The “ ghurkee,” from submersion. 

3rd . — The “ khooshk,” failure from frost, drought, or other causes. 

4th . — The “ khuss,” empty husk — from whatever calamity. 

The lsf prevails on sylabee bossee land, from dryness or saltness of the 
soil.f The 2nd and 3rd are experienced on lands of either very low or high 
level ; and the 4th is attributable to some atmospheric cause, and blight. 

23. There is scarcely a village which is not more or less affected by one or 
other, or all, of these causes. J But, as before stated, the only one for which 

* Sir Charles Napier’s remarks on remissions are most just ; but the remedy he proposed 
was not alw|ys applicable, and was generally insufficient. — H. B. E. F. 

t These ffiree, therefore, are clearly attributable to variations in the quality of the soil, and 
liability shoulj then be taken into consideration, in fixing the class to which land belongs. — 
H. B.E.P. * c 

t Clearly showing, that in every village there are great varieties of soil.*— H. B. E. F. 
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bw allowed, is the 2nd or ghurkee, and that upon maheoolee or 
lande only; this has been admitted to the fullest possible extent, even 

aiaaswa, or the twentieth part of a beega. 

But if we reduce the rates of land-rent to the extent already proposed, 

I am of opinion We may greatly abridge the labour that will devolve on our 
H&tiye Revenue Officers, in determining the amount of pullo to be allowed** 
|f every man owning a field were to cry out, as he probably would, that a large 
proportion of the crop was “be-hassil ” or unproductive, and if, on the Kardar 
proceeding to examine it, it proved to be half a beega, or a beega in extent, the 
time of a Kardar would be wholly engaged in this kind of work. The granting 
of a pullo at all, places great power and responsibility in the hands of the 
Kardar, and I am not altogether sure that his Ameenship will prove so accept- 
able to the people as that of a less disinterested party would be. It was under 
the former Government the office of a person who possessed equally the con- 
fidence of the Government and the ryots; but the assessments were not those 
now proposed, but double, and in some cases treble. There were so many 
elements in that*system, operating in so many different ways, for the one party 
or the other, that it is impossible to adopt it as the basis of any settlement for 
the present time. It is my perfect conviction, that the introduction of cash- 
rents, however moderate, without the advantage of the pullo, has had the effect 
of greatly reducing the cultivation of the country. The complete non-respon- 
sibijjty of the buttai mode of assessment on lands paying rent in kind ensured 
the cultivation of the most indifferent land ; and unless we can now introduce 
something analogous in its effect upon cash-paying lands, it will be found quite 
impracticable to keep up the revenues of the country to anything like their former 
standard. I think the rates above proposed are sufficiently moderate to induce 
all parties to adopt them, and that the additional inducement, in the shape of 
the pullo, should in a short time supersede all grain payments. The principal 
Zemindars show no opposition to it, but the Kishtgars, and actual cultivators, 
who, after all, are most to be consulted, appear somewhat timid at the prospect. 

25. The mode of granting the pullo which I would beg to propose is as 
follows: — 

1st — frhat it should only be allowed upon bossee, moke, and sylabee lands. 

2nd . — That for all complete loss to the extent of one-third of the field (or 
kittah), and upwards, pullo be granted upon the decision of the Kardar, or 
other Officer appointed for the duty. 

3rd!. — That no pullo be allowed upon chirka, or well, or subsburree culti- 
vation, unless rendered necessary from calamities, such as khuss, or des- 
truction by locusts ;+ and then at the discretion of the Collector. 

* 

* TJndmibtedly moderate assessments, 4% proportioned to the varietiea of the^eoij, are the 
iy nuntidj- egrinrt remissions; but if your assessment be not varied according to varietiea ip 
rtf tfye land* you will atiU he called on for remissions on the Inferior soil. — 

i of water, by ritAtf&lvfef of the rim, &e.— fit. B. E. P. 
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20. The reason of my so far excluding the well and chirka cultivation is, 
that it is seldom affected by ordinary causes, unless from neglect on the part 
of the cultivator in some shape or other. It has been found advantageous to 
put a fixed tax upon the chirka, allowing such an extent under each as would 
prove amply remunerative, all in excess being charged at the usual beegotee 
rate. This chirka tax must of course vary* according to the size of the chirka 
peculiar to districts, the productiveness of the land, and be still further regulated 
by the beegotee assessment which may be determined upon for that descrip- 
tion of cultivation. 

27. Were 1 to place upon paper the reasons for all of the above suggestions, 
it would only be occupying your time by a detail with which you are already 
so thoroughly acquainted; but if any point should present itself demanding 
further explanation, I beg to state that 1 am ready to furnish it. 

28. The Fuslee year 18.W-.04 commencing with the rubbee season, is now 
too far advanced to admit of a fair trial being given to any new settlement ; 
that for the future it should be an annual settlement will, I think, readily occur 
to you.f But with regard to the present advanced period of the season, the 
fact of the rubbee fusl of one year being dependent on the irrigation effected in 
the previous year must always confuse to some extent the revenue calcula- 
tions.^: To make this more clear, the canal excavations, and other works of 
irrigation, now being carried out, answer for the khureef and peshrus crops 
of the present official year, and for the rubbee crops of the next year. But 
for the purposes of an experiment, as this is, and in order that a fair trial may 
be made, it appears advisable, should it have your concurrence, that the condi-* 
lions of a new settlement be made known during the canal clearing season. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) T. 1?. Stkijart, Captain, 
Collector, Upper Sind. 

Camp Jassun, Collector s Office, 24 th January 1854. 

(True copies) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. , 


* In other words, the lands must be classified according to the quality, facility of irrigation, 
&C.-11. Ik E. F. t 

t Certainly, .till a more permanent tenure is asked for by the people, as clearly to their own 
advantage.— II. B. E. F. 

X No doubt ; and the sooner such a system is got rid of the better. All settlements should 
be by the inundation year, commencing with the khureef sowing, and ending with the peshrus 
harvest, from the water of the same inundation year.-— II. B. E. F. 
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f [Copy.] No. 325 of 1853. 

Revenue Department* 

To the Commissioner in Sind. 

Sir, 

Now that the seven year trial of measurement cash-rents is about to expire, 
and as a considerable number of the leases will also come to a termination 
with this khureef 1264, it becomes at once necessary to consider and determine 
on what arrangements should be made for the future. 

2. I may safely assert (and you must be also well aware of the fact), that 
the cash measurement rents are far from popular in Upper Sind, if not 
throughout the entire province. The reason is obvious: when these rates 
were fixed, seven years ago, the value of grain was more than double* (I might 
almost say treble) what it is now. 

The fall in price has been gradual ever since the making up of our armies 
in 1847. 

Another cause of the fall may be attributed to the annexation of the Punjaub, 
and the free intercourse between that country and Sind — a state of matters 
which did not exist while the former country remained under Sikh rule. 

3. In Upper Sind, the third part or Government share of the crops usually 
grown, such as wheat, barley, gram, jowaree, and bajree, when buttaied, 
averages from 4 to (J, we shall say 5 cassas. These five cassas are worth 
Rs. 1-4-0 at the rate of Rs. 15 per kurwar, and Rs. 1 at IN. 12. 

These rates (Rs. 15 for rubbee produce, and Rs. 12 for khureef) arc probably 
fully as high as can be realized at present: how, then, can the cultivators 
pay Rs. 2-10-4 for the former, and Rs. 1-0-5 for the latter? 

4. The leases are also much complained against, and have almost mined 

very many of the Zemindars. The fall in the price of grain, and the poverty of 
the Zemindars obliging them to throw themselves into the clutches of Uunnia 
money-lenders, may be considered the reasons of their not succeeding. The 
complaints against leases have all along been very general, and not a lease- 
holder among them, I believe, that would not gladly return to buttai ; but 
rather than submit to the high rates of mahsoolee, many of the Zemindars in 
the Larkhana districts have, I am given to understand, intimated a wish to 
have their leases renewed, and some, I believe, have expressed a desire for 
leases of eight, ten, and twelve years. 1 must, however, observe, that (with 
few exceptions) this was not until they were given distinctly to understand that 
buttai would not be allowed. • 

5. Before attempting any new settlements, I should feel obliged by your 
» instructions on the following points: — 

* 1st — Whether it would be desirable to grant leases of eight, ten, or twelve^, 
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years’ duration, in the event of the people expressing a wish for them, or to 
limit them, as formerly, to three and four years. 

2nd . — As the cash-rents agreed upon for seven years cease with this khureef, 
what am I authorised to offer for the future ? * 

6. The present cash-rents are, in my opinion, much too high, and are the 
cause of immense tracts of land being left uncultivated, I would not for one 
moment think of recommending a return to buttai: on the contrary, 1 would 
put an end to it altogether, and substitute kasghee instead, as being the better 
of two evils. I would reduce the present mahsoolee rates one-third, and leave 
it optional with the cultivators to be assessed in this way in preference to the 
kasghee. I do not suppose that such a measure would be attended with any 
falling off to the revenue, for the increase of cultivation would, I feel confident, 
counterbalance the decrease in the rates of assessment. 

7. The low price of grain is the invariable objection to our cash-rents, and 
leases, and the universal cry is “ Buttai ! ” They even object t% kasghee, 
and say Ahey cannot afford it. I have not been able to account for the 
objection ; for if the "fields are measured and valued by respectable men, 
accustomed to thq work, before the crop is cut, there is no further influence 
on the part of the Government officials beyond recovering and handing over 
the grain to the purchasers, should the Zemindars themselves refuse to take it 
at a fair valuation. 


1 have, &c. 

(Signed) R. Cowpar, Lieutenant, 

Officiating Collector. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) T. R. Steuart, Captain, 

Collector, Upper Sind. 

(True copy) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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[No. 4— Copy.] No. 1034 op 1854. 

Revenue Department. 

From the Commissioner in Sind, 

To the Collector of Siiikarpoor. 


Dated the 28 th March 1854. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 33, of 
the 24th January last, on the subject of the land assessment of your 
Collectorate. 


2. I am glad to find that this most important Of all the subjects which can 
occupy a Collector has engaged so much of your attention, and of that of your 
Deputies. Lieutenant Cowpars letter contains some very judicious remarks, 
and I am glad to concur in your own views on some of the most important 
parts of this extensive subject. 

3. Annexed is a copy of your letter, to which 1 have, for facility of reference, 
appended some remarks. The whole correspondence, including Lieutenant 
Cowpar’s letter, of which yours is a continuation, should be circulated for the 
careful perusal and guidance of your Deputies in charge of districts. * 

4. It is quite clear, from what is stated by yourself and Lieutenant Cowpar, 

as well as from what is apparent as one passes through 

Effects of our Revenue ^e countr y> that the condition of the Zemindars, and 
Arrangements on the Culti- of the cultivating classes generally, has not improved 
vation hitherto. under our rule to the extent which might have been 

expected. 

6. It is even doubtful whether the total extent of cultivation has much 


increased : there is no evidence of the Zemindars being richer, or much better 
off, than they were under what we have been used to consider the oppressive 
rule of the Ameers. 

6. To this, day, the cultivators’ favourite mode of assessment, and that to 
which they are anxious to revert, whenever they are allowed to do so, is the 
buttai — a system, the mode of levying which differs little from what is laid down 
in our Indian Regulation XVII. of 1827, Section V. &c. as that of extreme 
stringency, to be adopted when the poverty or bad character of the cultivator 
render it impossible to realize the assessment in the ordinary manner. 

7. This fact in itself speaks volumes. It is clearly not, as we are apt to 

suppose, any blind attachment to an old system, nor 
M?mit'S d efe?SfS l u8e A of, an y insensibility to what is really best for their own 
Cultivators’ attachment interests, which weds the cultivators to buttai, and 
Buttai. makes them object to any fixed assessment. Under 
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the Meers, fixed grain and money-rents (kasgheeand mahsoolee) were eagerly 
sought after, and granted as special marks of favour, and only in the best dis- 
tricts,. and to the best cultivators ; and there can be no doubt but that they 
would now be equally prized, if our fixed rents were, like those of the Meers, 
really the lighter mode of assessment. It is principally because the buttai, 
oppressive as it is, squeezes from the cultivator what he has, and no more, that 
it is preferred by him to other fashions of assessment, which exercise an indis- 
criminate pressure on his resources. This preference is doubtless encouraged 
by many of our own servants, and others, who find their own advantage in the 
system; but this would avail little if the cultivator did not find it really less 
unfavourable to him than the other modes of assessment, which we are in the 


habit of offering to him. 

8. In your own letter, and in that of Lieutenant Cowpar, some of the 
prominent mistakes of which we have been guilty are 

Defects m oar Revenue no ticed. The substitution of buttai for kasghee and 
Arrangements heretofore. ° 

cash-rents, — the abolition of the petty emoluments en- 
joyed by the Zemindar, and the extensive supersession of his agency in the 
management of the cultivators, — the leasing out the whole country without 
any accurate knowledge of what we were leasing, or to whom, at excessive 
rents, and with no provision for keeping accounts, — have been some of our 
prominent errors. 


The first step towards a hotter 
System definition of the Areas 
of Assessment. 


Talookas. 


11 . 


9. The first step towards the introduction of 
a better system is to know what are the territorial 
areas with which we have to deal. 

10. The greater part of your Collectorate has at 
length been finally divided into Talookas. 

These must now be divided into dehs or villages, and an exact register 
made of them, which shall not be liable to alteration 
Villages. hereafter — if, indeed, this has not been done already, 

in compliance with the instructions which have been 
repeatedly issued on the subject. 

12. The “ Deh Jahra,” or register of villages, should show how each village 
is bounded, and who are the principal Zemindars. Nothing whatever can be 
done till this document is prepared. # 

13. When it is complete, any village may be 
taken up, and a more minute inquiry may be made, 
as to the nature and exent of the land, and the pro- 
prietary rights in it. 

Has the village ever been measured ? If not, what is the best guess 
which can be made at its approximate area ? What 
proportion of it is cultivated, what waste ? Who are 
the Zemindars, and what are their respective shares 
land ? What have they respectively been in the habit of cultiwli^'^ 
ih fusl? How many chirkas and wells has each, and what jj&id* 


Estates. 


14. 
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Settlements to be for In- 
undation Seasons. 


to Government in past seasons ? What is the character, and usual produce of 
the land ? How is it supplied with water ? 

15. The information acquired in reply to such questions as these will go * 
feV towards enabling us to make a satisfactory rough or preliminary settlement 
of the assessment, which may last till a better can be introduced. 

16. The other duties of a Collector or Deputy Collector will not generally 
admit of his collecting this information for himself rapidly, or to any great extent; 
but after a personal inspection of the village lands, much information may be 
got in a very short time, by assembling the Zemindars, with the Kardar and 
his records, examining the former viva voce , and referring to the latter as occasion 
requires ; and when this has been done once or twice in the presence of the 
Kardars, Tuppadars, &c. so that they understand what is wanted, they soon 
learn how to collect it in readiness, so as greatly to abridge the labour of 
their European superior. 

17. Every settlement must be by inundation seasons — khureef, rubbee, and 
peshrus, all from the same inundation; the khureef 
and rubbee, from the same water, must not be dis- 
joined, as is now done. It is quite possible to make 

settlements on this plan, whether the same course be followed with the year of 
account or not. 

18. No settlement should be made for more than one season, unless at the 

express desire of the people. The lease was intended 

Settlement for more than bind Government, and prevent the assessment 

one year not to be forced . . . - , . . . 

on the Cultivator, being raised as the produce increased, or cultivation 

extended. It was intended to be a safeguard to the 
cultivator against over-assessment, and not to tie him to an onerous assessment ; 
and if he does not desire such protection, or cannot see its efficacy, it should 
not be imposed as a condition. 

19. Our settlements must be made in all prac- 
ticable cases with the Zemindar or proprietor, or with 
the actual cultivator of the soil. 

20. The nature of the settlement will vary according to local peculiari- 
ties, the amount of information forthcoming, and the 

Nature of Settlement to i c »j surc 0 f the Settling Officer, 
be made * n 

21. In some cases, the Zemindar may be willing 

to t alfp his village or zemindaree in a lumj), and to make the most he can of it ; 

at o ther s to take it subject to a fixed rate in money or grain per beega, or per 

wheel representing a certain average extent of land. ^ 

22. * Whatever the settlement, it should be reduced to writing. A copy 
should be left with the Tuppadar, open to the in- 

Terms to be recorded. spection of all concerned, and another should be 
.S 1 given to the Zemindar, so that eveiy man, may know 

fchat will be utmost limit of the Government demand on him 


Settlement with whom 
to be made. 
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23. This should be done even when the Zemindars will not consent to any 
settlement. What the Settling Officer thinks fair should be written down, and, 
made known to the people, should circumstances remain unaltered. It will serve 
for his own guidance in making the annual settlement next season, and mean- 
while can be modified, if additional information leads him to think any modi- 
fication necessary. 

24. Under this system, every annual settlement may be an improvement 
on its predecessor : the buttai of one year may be a lump settlement the next, 
a grain beegotee the year after, and a money assessment in the next season — 
as each year adds to the recorded information, and to the means for fixing a 
fair assessment. 

' 25. You have proposed uniform beegotee rates for the whole Collectorate ; 

but you will, I think, see on reconsideration, that the 
Rates of Assessment. same rates cannot be suited to the neighbourhood of 
Shikarpoor and to the wilds of Bordica — to high 
land and low land ; to that which is easily watered, and to that where the 
watering is expensive ; to salt land, and to that free from salt. In fact, I doubt 
whether the varieties in the productive powers of the soil, taking facilities for 
watering into account, are at all less in Sind than in India. 

26. Some classification you will find necessary, even at starting. It may 

be at first very general, — as, for instance, a variation in 

LanXi^cessary ^ Cfttl ° n ° f rates > — 80 as to meet strongly marked variations 

in the value of the same kind of land in different Pur- 
gunnas. It is not my wish to attempt too much nicety at the outset; but I feel 
convinced that ultimately you will find it necessary to make several classes, 
even in the same village. 

27. To the general amount of the rates you proposed I have, as ave- 

rage rates, no objection; but you propose that they 
Rates to he according to should vary according to the crop. 

fecilitifilfor l/riiat"ou • not 28 ' This shouId be avoided, as opposed to the 
according to the Crop. correct principles of assessment, and to the repeated 

orders of the Honorable Court. It is quite true, as 
you intimate, that the crop grown very generally indicates a particular kind of 
land. Thus the words jowaree, bajree, wheat, simka, and rice Jand, generally 
indicate five classes of soil, differing in a very marked manner as to their cha- 
racter and facilities for irrigation, and in most cases the crop -would be a good 
guide to the nature and value of the soil, including its “water privileges.” 
But though it may be well to use the crop as an index of that value, care 
should be token to avoid any classification or phraseology which may'induce 
the cultivator to believe that if, by expending money and labour on the simka 
ground Be has taken up, he makes it produce rice, he would be more highly 
'Assessed for such rice crop than if 'he had been content with the compat&fively 
worthless simka. * \ ''J 

29. To rfpply these principles to the rates you proposed. Tl»e present 
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uniform spring or (rubbee) cash-rate of (cesses in- 
18 f<>1 ' eluded) Its. 2-10-4 is obviously ill adapted to all 

kinds of spring crop cultivation. It is seldom com- 
plained of when demanded from a good wheat crop, on good well land, but it 
&cts as a virtual prohibition on the cultivation of muttur and gram, on title 
lighter soils left by the river. 

30. You propose for spring crop land naturally irrigated, four rates, and a 

similar number for spring crops grown on well 

Rubbee Sylabee B° s * ee - l an d. But as the lands best adapted to each kind 
Wheat of all kinds. Rs.l 80 f 

Qrom 1 4 0 of crop named are specifically different, the effect 

Mustard and Barley 1 ^ 0 would seem the same if you classified the land, 

and assessed it accordingly in four classes, putting 

Well Land Rubbee Rates. . , tl r , . a 9 \ h 

Rs 2 6 0 l anc * ca P a ^^ e °* producing wheat m the first class, 

Barley 1 12 0 and that which will not produce wheat, but only 

Jfuatard J 8 0 less valuable crops, in the other classes : but there 

will be this essential difference, that under the 
latter system the cultivator, knowing what his land is valued at, will have every 
temptation to make the most of it, and to produce as valuable a crop as pos- 
sible; while, if his assessment were according to the crop, he would be tempted 
to lessen his risks, by growing the poorer and lower assessed grains, even on 
lands which would easily produce the most valuable. 

31. Similar examples might be given regarding the rates proposed from 
other seasons. The rates you proposed for peshrus are all uniform (11s. 1), 
with three exceptions. Cotton, on well land, you propose should payRs. 1-8-0 ; 
but the general arguments against an enhanced assessment on any particular 
crop apply with peculiar force to cotton. On beila kham land you propose 
only 12 annas should be taken on cotton ; but there the difference is in the land, 
which will not bear so high an assessment as other peshrus land. As regards 
indigo, which you propose should pay the same rate (12 annas) everywhere, 
the principle of not assessing according to the crop will be preserved, and faith 
will be kept, with those who have built vats, &c. in the belief that the lower 
rate would be levied, by allowing the abatement from the full peshrus rate as a 
contribution towards such expanses of manufacture. 

32. There is one peculiarity of the rubbee sylabee bossee cultivation, 
that it is often impossible to tell beforehand what kind of land it will be, 
and when it will be ready for sowing — the two points which determine 
the crop for which it will be fit. This might seem to render it necessary 
to be guided by the crop in fixing the assessment. But this difficulty might, 
I think, be easily got over, as for instance by settling that lands dry enough 
for sowing a certain date, giving time for the more valuable crops, should 
be assessed at the higher rate^while those lands which were so late in drying 
as to he fit only for quick growing cheap grains should be charged at the 

inhere.: „ can be little difficulty in applying the abov% principles to 
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khureef crops, varieties in which are peculiarly characteristic of varieties in 
soil and facilities for irrigation. 

34. There is generally nothing in the natural qualities of soil, or facilities for 
irrigation, to distinguish land devoted to subsburree or baghaeet cultivation from 
rubbee wheel land. The difference in crop is due to higher and more expensive 
cfiltivation, and should not therefore be taxed. The rubbee wheel land ij&tes 
will probably not be too high for tobacco, bhang, kussoomba, mhendi, &c. 

35. I would suggest that you call on your Deputies in charge of districts, 

as soon as they have read your own and my remarks 
propel on the mtes > t0 submU for y° ur approval the rates which 
they would propose for each fusl in their respective 
districts. These, when approved or altered by yourself, they may be autho- 
rised to declare will be the rates for the coming inundation. But no pledge 
should be given that they will be continued after that, till they have received 
the sanction of the Commissioner, to whom the reports should be sent in as 
soon as possible after they are received. 

36. Assessment by wheels, where the wheel may be taken as representing 

approximately a given area, is a great step towards a 

Assessment by Wheels. fixed assessment, divested of the evils of annual 
measurements ; and where the wheel does so represent 
a tolerably uniform quantity of land, assessment by it should be conceded, 
unburdened by the usual stipulation that all above a certain quantity of land 
per wheeWill be assessed extra. 

37. Where there is a likelihood that the privilege may be abused by merely 
setting up a wheel proforma on land which hardly requires a wheel to raise the 
water, the privilege of assessment by chirka should not be conceded without 
some stipulation that the land held under each wheel shall not exceed a given 
extent without being subject to extra assessment. 

38. As regards remissions, the observations of Sir Charles Napier, quoted 

by you, are very just, but the remedy he proposed can 
Remissions. rarely be applicable or sufficient. 

39. There is no alternative for remissions, but 
to make the assessment as light as possible ; anjJ even then, where th£ mass of 
cultivators is vary poor, it will sometimes be impossible to collect the most 
moderate assessment, and remissions must be granted. 

40. The declaration annexed to Major Goldney’s cash assessments^ that no 
remissions would on any account be granted, was therefore impolitic — it was 
impossible to carry out the rule. Its only effect could be to discourage specu- 
lative exerticm, and to prevent the cultivators making themselves liable for 
land while a doubt remained whether they could get a full crop. When heavy 
losses occurred, whatever the cause, we had no alternative but to remit the 
assessment or buttai the crop. 

41. A light assessment will of course greatly reduce*the temptatiofl 
pftrt of the cu||ivator to wish for remissions, and if, in addition 
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a&sessinettt, he knows that he will get remissions for any heavy loss not attri- 
butable to his own default, I have no doubt that the effect will be greatly to add 
to file energy and spirit of speculation with which he will cultivate. 

* 42. Lieutenant Ford has thrown out a good suggestion, that the assurance 
given by the Collector should be to the effect that where a petition is made in due 
time, that heavy and unavoidable los? has occurred to a crop, remissions would 
be given, after examination of the crop, according to what the Collector thought 
right, or the crop would be buttaied if the cultivator wished it, in the proportion 
of half and half, or somethi ng much heavier than ordinary buttai . This, if strictly 
carried out, would effectually prevent groundless applications for remissions. 

43. It must, however, be made a sine qua non, that the petitions be pre- * 
sented in time to admit of their justice being tested, and such further measures 
as may be required taken before harvest. 

44. I need hardly point out the necessity for keeping accurate returns of 

the cultivation in each season. The papers now kept 
Records. are more than ample in detail, but they are compara- 

tively useless from want of system and uniformity, 
which renders it difficult to combine the information they contain, or to analyze 
their contents. The Dufturdar of the Commissioner’s Office has for some 


time been engaged in preparing simpler and more uniform forms of returns, 
which, when completed, shall be sent to you. 

45. In your general views regarding the agency of the leading Zemindars, 

which we have superseded, and their emoluments for 
of Zemindars ^ molument9 service so rendered, which we have curtailed or abo- 
lished, I quite concur. Our first step should be to 
retrace our course in this respect, and to restore to the Zemindars, with some 
of their ancient duties, a portion of their former emoluments. I shall be very 
glad to receive from you any plan for giving effect to your suggestions. 

46. To the more intelligent heads of villages, we might at the same time 

entrust, by sunnud, as in India, limited judicial 

Vide Regulation XII. powers, to dispose of such offences as do not call for 
xVlX. 7 &c Ch and Regulation ^ le intervention of our more highly salaried District 
XV* of 1827- Officers ; and on this subject also I shall be glad to be 

favoured with any observations which may occur to 
you and your Deputies in charge of districts, together with such plan as you 

may think adapted to carry out the suggestion in your Collectorate. 

* 

I hjye, &c. 

(Signed) ’ H. B. E. Erbrb, 

v Commissioner in- Sind. 

Commissioner's Office, Kurrachee, 28 th March 1854. 


(True copy) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 



JNo. 6— enclosed in Collector’s Letter No. 44, of 4th February 1854.] 

j Statement showing the Extent of Cultivated Land in the Collectorate of Shikarpoor , during the Year 1852—53. 
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(True copy) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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REPORT OF THE COLLECTOR OF UPPER SIND ON THE AS 
SESSMENT OF THE SlilKAKPOOR COLLECTORATE. 
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From the Collector op Upper Sini 
To the Commissioner in Sind. 


Sir, 

In replying to your letter as per margin, forwarded to me by Mr. Bellasis, 
Officiating Commissioner, under date the 17th of 
April, I have the honour to summarize the state of 
the question as. it was then left, and in doing so, 
to endeavour to distinguish the points upon which 
I had, as stated in my letter No. 33, of the 24th 
January last, been fortunate in anticipating your sentiments, and in endeavouring 
to give effect to your wishes, from those points whereon I had in a greater or 
less degree misapprehended them. 

2. The points upon which I had your concurrence were — * 

. l*f. — That the last Revenue Settlement, from whatever cause it might be, 
had not to any satisfactory extent ameliorated the condition of the 
cultivator. 

2nd . — That this truth was evidenced, not only by the general appearance of 
the rural districts, but by the fact that the cultivators were then clinging to 
a primitive payment in kind, of the worst and most fraudulent description. 

3rd. — *That this attachment on their part was attributable in large measure 
to a high and uncertain assessment, which had become unsuited to the 
present state of the country. 

4 th . — That independently of this, the past Settlement had operated injuri- 
ously, in lessening the interest of the Zemindar, and superseding his 
agency, and in leasing for a term of years lands with whose defects and 
advantages there were no means of becoming acquainted. 

6 th . — That pending a scientific survey of the Collectorate, the obvious means 
of removing the defects last noticed were to define boundaries, jVhether of 
estates or district divisions. 

^^^^JSThfid until thfs information should be digested and acted upon, no 
4 ^ general Revenue Settlement should be entered into fen* a longer period than 


No. 1034, of the 281 
March 1854. 

Assessment of the Shika 
poor Collectorate. 
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one year, and that this should include crops irrigated by the water of one 
and the same inundation. 

3. With reference to the 1st, 2nd , 3rd, and 4th points above noted, the only 
elucidatory remark I have to offer relates to the mutual position of the Zemiii- 
dar and the Hindoo Bunnia. Both the reports of my Assistants, and my 
personal experience in this Collectorate, as well as in Lower Sind, assure me, 
that the real dealer with the Government in cash settlements is the Hindoo* 
and that the degree in which the Zemindar objects or accedes to the cash-rate 
depends, in a great measure, upon his capacity or otherwise to protect hid 
own interests when settling with his Bunnia. In districts which, like Larkhana, 
have been long partially settled, in which the cultivation, being upon canals, is 
comparatively free from accident, and in which, moreover, the Zemindar has 
gradually emerged from his semi-barbarous state, it is found that cash-rates are 
accepted, and indeed desired. 

4. But in tracts where, as in the recently resumed districts on the left bank 
of the river, the Zemindar is wholly unable to compete with his Bunnia, and 
where the lands themselves are inherently and annually subject to disasters of 
every description, the Zemindar will naturally cling to the buttai, because, 
provided any crop be secured, he never can receive less than the meagre 
rations allowed him by the Bunnia, while he is free of the money demand 
which, under a cash assessment, Government make upon him as the respon- 
sible party. 

5. And it is the verification in practice of this principle which accounts for 
the apparent paradox that the agriculturist, even when untrammelled by any 
consideration beyond the present season, prefers surrendering a quantity of 
grain equdl to one-third or one-half of his entire crop (the latter being no 
unfrequent rate of compact), to paying down an amount in cash, being a light 
fixed assessment, less in value than one-sixth of that crop. 

6. Of course, too, in lands which, like those under the Mehur division, 
have been subject to repeated disasters, involving heavy agricultural loss, there 
will exist a strong disinclination to incur even the smallest liabilities by deviat- 
ing from the buttai system ; but this distaste being, with the causes which 
produced it, of an accidental and temporary nature, I consider that it' does not 
require to be further noticed. 

7. Again, during years in which the market becomes, from whatever cause, 
depressed and unsteady, there will ensue difficulties of an unsatisfactory, but 
at the same time temporary character. Wheat fell during the first five years 
of the last Settlement from Rs, 40 to Rs. 9 per kurwar. This contingency: 
has not, hoWever, occurred within the period immediately under notice, as is 
proved by the rapidity with which grain has been sold at comparatively high 
and fluctuating prices. 

v The feet of this present steadiness of market is strongly confirmatory ; 
jthe opinion I hazarded in my last report (paragraphs 13 and 14^:^!^,^ 
fySjfect that we had, after many years of fictitious , conditions of ‘*d«> & 
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chase^at length arrived at a time when, provided no unforeseen event, such as 
the collection in these parts of a large military force, should occur, we might 
confidently anticipate a firm and brisk market, with the chances, and even pro- 
babilities, of rising prices, to be caused bj y facilities of intercommunication, 
and a more numerous population. 

. 9. As regards the 5th and 6th points, I have to state that the few 
teases which have during the present year been submitted for your consi- 
deration have been drawn up on data which, although far from satisfactory, 
are better in eveiy respect than any before collected ; and that in forward- 
ing the deeds agreeably to your wish, care was taken to point out the general 
character of the area proposed for lease. Much attention has been paid, 
also, to the subject of the definition of boundaries ; and in the approaching 
cold season my Assistants will be again instructed to bear in mind your 
instructions relative to the rough surveys of villages and estates. The settle- 
ments now in force are for the season, and for one and the same inundatory 
period. 

10. The definition of boundaries, which, as you are aware from my former 
report, was being carried out in all districts, tuppas, and villages, has been 
completed in the old districts of the Collectorate ; and in view to the prevention 
of fraud, the saving of labour, and the general advancement of revenue ma- 
nagement, the fields also are in process of being defined. The inundated por- 
tions of some districts present considerable difficulties in carrying out a similar 
process, but on all lands characterised as chirka, rice, and moke, in fact all 
inundated lands, it is found to be of easy attainment. 

11. Proceeding to remark upon the points on which 1 had seemingly failed 
in apprehending your instructions, I would explain, that in using the phrase 
“an uniform beegotee assessment,” according to crop, I conformed to the 
phraseology current among the Natives. But my own intention was, that the 
Government demand should be upon the land, the crops being named as those 
almost invariably grown upon the different soils. 

12. I have now to lay before you the rates of assessment which have been 
fixed for the current year ; and you will, I think, perceive, that while they are 
leased upon a calculation of the relative values of soils, and take into account 

* the advantages of irrigation, &c. in so far as we are acquainted with, and can 
estimate those advantages, they moreover have a tendency to press lightly and 
equably ; and while they allow the cultivator, if he desire to do so, to fall back 
.upon akasghee payment, hold out, on the other hand, the strong inducement of 
a very moderate cash assessment. The rates then are : — 

'■v , ft 

Peshrus Cultivation. 


Upon kutcha bossee land . . 
vUpon moke land. . . . . 

^|£f>dh well land . , • 


-fl 


.. Rs. 1 0 0 per beega 
10 0 
10 0 *„ 

.. 10 0 


• • 


• • 
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Khureef Cultivation. 

Upon Moke land . 

Average quality . . Rs. 1 0 0 per beega. 

First quality . . . . • . . . 14 0 „ 

Upon well land . . . . • . . . 18 0 „ 


Rubbee Cultivation. (Old Districts.) 


Upon well land . • . . . - . . Rs. 

Upon chirka land . . 

Upon pucka bossee sylabee 
Upon pucka bossee sek . . 

Upon kutcha bossee sylabee 

4 In the Resumed Districts, upon the left bank, for 


2 4 0 per beega. 

2 0 0 „ 

1 12 0 „ 

1 12 0 „ 

10 0 „ 


Rubbee Cultivation. 

Upon pucka bossee sylabee . . Rs. 1 8 0 per beega. 

Upon kutcha bossee sylabee, or beila kliam 0 14 0 „ 

13. In the foregoing peshrus and khureef rates it is understood that 
remission for loss from providential causes is allowed in the event of one-half 
or more of the field being destroyed ; but in view of affording the Zemindar of 
the New Districts the power of selection between high rates, with remission 
according to loss (a practice formerly obtaining in these districts), and light 
rates with remission only under certain conditions, I have promulgated for the 
rubbee cultivation the following heavier rates, with remission, premising only, 
that in the event of the Zemindar choosing these latter, he must present any 
►petition of loss before the 15th of March : — 


Rubbee Rates. 


Upon pucka bossee sylabee .. . . Rs. 2 10 0 per beega. 

Upon kutcha bossee sylabee . . . . 14 0 „ 

Upon well land • • • • . • • • 4 0 0 „ 

Upon chirka land . . • . . • • • 4 0 0 

These latter rates are calculated upon an average crop of the most remune- 
rative grain grown. But as this grain is supposed to be selling at Rs. 20 per 
kurwar, the absolute demand is less than that prevailing under the Meers* 
when wheat was more valuable than at present. I anticipate that, affording 
the Zemindar this opportunity of receiving remissions according to loss, 
under a higher rate of assessment, will tend towards disposing of the question 
whether he really does prefer these rates to a lower demand without remission, . 
unless upon* failure of the whole crop. 

14.' Reverting to the khureef assessment, it remains optional with the Ze- 
mindar to cultivate by the chirka, paying a fixed sum upon a given maximum 
extent of land, this extent being dependent upon the usages of the localities so . 

the granting of remission in this case remaining discretiqfi^^^n|^/ 
^Collector. - tv 



t l5. Thri only other observations which occur to me are, that in vififw to 
extending the cultivation of indigo, a remission per beega of 4 annas is granted 
upon all lands so cultivated, and that in the event of any Zemindar refusing a 
v cafch payment, whether for peshrus, khureef, or rubbee, his sole remaining alter- 
native is to submit to a kasghee settlement, the buttai or primitive grain division 
being wholly exploded in this Collectorate. * 

16. It is satisfactory to have to state, that while the low assessment now 
adopted has widely extended cultivation, and so practically demonstrated what 

* area can be cultivated, the result to Government will not be injurious in a fiscal 
point of view. 

17. It will be borne in mind, that the foregoing remarks relative to classi- 
fication and valuation of soil make no pretension to scientific accuracy ; which, 
indeed, cannot be approached, unless by means of a regular Revenue Survey. 
I have not as yet received from all my Deputies in charge of districts their ob- 
servations or propositions for assessment within their charges, although I have 
reason to <know that the subject has had their attention. Lieutenant Polly, 

* who has had the temporary charge of the districts on the left, bank of the river 
for the last six months, has furnished a very able Report (No. 306, dated the 
20th September 1854), which I beg to recommend to your favourable notice, 
as affording many valuable suggestions for a more complete classification and 
valuation of lands. 

18. I will conclude this Report with a few remarks upon the one remaining 
point in which I had your concurrence, viz. the revival of the duties, emolu- 
ments, and agency of leading Zemindars. These duties naturally divide them- 

A selves into those appertaining to agricultural and judicial functions. 

19. As relates to the former, l would suggest that l be empowered, during 
my tour this season, to exercise my discretion in distributing mamool grants 

K for services arid periods of time similar to those already continued by you in 
the New Districts; the ratio of area thus granted to be proportional to that 

i% t allowed by you. 1 would beg your early sanction to this measure. 

20. As regards the exercise of judicial authority by the Zemindars, I am 
not sure that they arc yet sufficiently advanced to warrant me in recommend- 
ing confiding to their discretion any powers of this nature. If they are vested 
- ■ with such, the offences and punishments enumerated in Section XLIX. Chap- 
ter VI. Regulation Xll. of 1827 should comprise all cases to be adjudicated 
by them. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) * T. R. Steuart, Maj#r, 

, Collector, Upper Sind. 

\ , SkikyrpooV) Collectors Office^ '26 th October 1854. 
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No. 3(X> of 1854. 


Revenue Department. 

From Lieutenant Lewis Felly, Deputy Collector, Lett Bank, 

To Major Steuart, Collector, Upper Sind. 


Sir, 


Shikarpoor, ‘20th September 1854. 


Future Assessment of 
the Collectorate.— No. 52, 
of the 1st June 1854, for- 
warding copies of letters 
No. 1034, of the 17th 
April, from the Officiating 
Commissioner; No. 1034, 
of the 28th of March, from 
the Commissioner ; and 
No. 33, of the 24th of 
January, from the Collec- 
tor, Upper Sind, with mar- 
ginal notes by the Com- 
missioner. 


In conformity with the instructions contained in your endorsement, as per 
margin, I have the honour to submit what little in- 
formation I have found opportunity for collecting, 
upon the points mooted in the correspondence now 
noted. 

2. If I correctly apprehend the general intention 
of the Commissioner’s letter above quoted, the question 
which he wishes should be answered is this : — 

Given, a tract of country known to produce crops 
of various values, and to be subject to certain acci- 
dents: what are the data upon which a fair and 
equable cash-rent or tax can be imposed upon any 
and every jureeb contained within the area of that tract? 

3. I am deferentially of opinion, that I shall most plainly submit the few 
data I have collected on this subject, and shall, at the same time, render any 
errors in those data easiest of detection, by treating the matter to be commu- 
nicated after the following manner, however incompletely : — 

1st . — By enumerating the varieties of soil, together with their apparent 
advantages or defects. 

2nd . — By stating the depths, relative and absolute, of these varieties. 

3rd . — By summarizing the general characteristics of these varieties. £ 

4th . — By naming the signs, outward, by which they are commonly recog- 
nized. 

5th . — By enumerating the accidents to which they are liable — be these 
accidents the results of the introduction, or proximity of a fresh element ; 
together with the effects of tlyese accidents. 

6th . — By reviewing the crops generally grown — this review being intended, 
not as a means of fixing a tax upon the crop, under the pretence of fixing 
it upon the land, but as ait ipdex to, and test of the values, relative and 




absolve, of the varieties of jsoil ; and further, as a^statertient of \ 


cular seasons of the year in which the crops reviewed are grown. 






7th.-~By noticing the rotation of crops and fallows observed, 1 1 
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8/4. — By naming the most profitable crops grown upon the several varieties 
of soil. 

9/4 . — By naming the largest number of crops which the same jureeb is 
capable of bearing within one year, supposing the most profitable crops 
to be grown. 

10*4, — By submitting estimates of the cost of cultivating a jureeb upon 
any, and all of the varieties of soil, with the principal crops borne by 
those varieties respectively, by estimating the average out-turns so pro- 
duced (Appendix B), the Government shares thereof, the shares of other 
parties, not being the cultivator, and the net balance and profit remaining 
with the cultivator. # 

1 1/4. — By estimating the cash-rent which these jureebs might pay to 
Government, supposing them to be cropped once a year — this estimate 
being framed upon the average of all the crops producible by the given 
jureeb. 

12/4. — The cash-rent payable as above, supposing one crop, and that the 
• most profitable, to be grown. 

13/4. — The cash-rent payable as above, supposing the largest number of crops 
possible, and these the most profitable, to be grown. 

14/4. — By enumerating the circumstances, such as vicinity to water-carriage 
and towns, margin for the cultivator’s risks, &c. which might operate to 
modify the foregoing rates. 

15/4. — By naming the cash-rents demanded up to 1854. 

16/4. — By particularizing the elements or accidents which, in certain locali- 
ties, may preclude the practicability, upon sound and definable principles, 
of levying cash or any other description of payments in the form of a lease 
for a term of years, and by further particularizing the means whereby the 
causes so precluding may be removed ; — it being assumed in the foregoing 
data, that it is both consonant with the principles of political economy as 
applied to India, and with the wishes of Government, that the tax be on 
the land ; that the best crop be produced thereon ; and that the Govern- 
ment be bound down by a lease, if feasible. 

4. Of the foregoing data, all save No. 14 and that last enumerated have 
been tabularized in two statements appended to this 
Report (Appendices A and B), and I venture to hope, 
that by adopting this plan of communicating details, I 

shall be found to have condensed and presented them in one view, without 
having rendered that view otherwise than clear, accurate, and full. 

5. The calculations contained in these tables assume that whdht and jowa- 
, ree, the staple rubbee and khureef crops of the districts, are selling at Rs. 20 
per kurwar the former, and Rs. 17 per kurwar the latter; these prices being 
$jbe averages at which those grains have been selling during the past four months. 

i (Sdculations further assume, that one man with the requisite number of 
ia ; cultivating one jureeb, and no more. It is clear, then, that these 


Heads of 
tabularized. 


Information 
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calculations are based upon assumptions wholly in faVour of the cultivator, in so 
far as they favour either party; because increasing facilities of intercommuni- 
cation, and other circumstances affecting the case, operate to create a con- 
siderable rise in prices at the place of production, while it is very rarely found 
in practice that one man cultivates one jureeb ; on the contrary, an estate is 
generally tilled by a numerous co-parceneiy, and in such event the expenses 
might be estimated at about one-fourth less than those allowed in the tables. 

6. You will observe that in Statement A, I have divided the slope of the 

Left Bank into certain classes of soil. If I infer 
o f “ ioii ^ la9ses accurately, however, there arc not different classes , 
• but rather one class, namely a clay deposit overlying 

sand, and in some places overlying rock. This one class contains gradations, 
and is rendered wholly worthless, average, or valuable, according to the acci- 
dental proximity or introduction of two fresh elements, namely Sfcmd and water. 

7. In view to rendering the foregoing assumptions and the tabular state- 
ment clearer, I ' beg to submit the annexed Rough Section of the Slope, to- 
gether with a Surface Sketch (Appendix C), and a few explanatory notes, thus: — 

8. In the Rough Section, the line ABC represents the level of the bottom 
of the river ; the- dotted line T B represents the superior slope of underlying 
sand ; D E is the lowest flood-line, and II F G the highest flood-line ; the 
curved line YSJKLMNOUVQ denotes the surface slope of the country 
from the edge of the river bank at O V Q down to the inundated lands of 
Mcerpoor at Y ; the perpendicular lines resting upon the base ABC, and 
touching the points whose letters denote the surface slope, represent the sub- 
divisions which, for convenience sake, have been designated classes of soil. 

9. Now, because the line II V G is the flood-level, therefore all lands adja- 
cent to the river lower than that line are flooded ; and because, as shown in the 
Surface Sketch, the floods pour with a considerable fall over Meerpoor, there- 
fore the lands below the same level (at least) are flooded also. Secondly , be- 
cause the floods pour on both extremities of the slope, viz. down the river bed, 
and down Meerpoor, therefore there will be a tract contiguous to the flogd on 
either side, not inundated itself, but percolated by the flood ; and it follows 
that any high lands that may intervene between the two tracts percolated must, 
in order to cultivation without rain, be irrigated by means of water artificially 
raised above their levels. Thus, then, the one class of soil is dividable, by the 
accidental propinquity or introduction of water, into lands inundated, lands per- 
colated, and lands neither percolated nor inundated ; and these divisions are in 
turn sub-dividable according as each particular field may be irrigated, wholly 
or in part, by any particular instrument. 

10* Again, it is evident from the sectional plan, that, be the cause that of 
non*disturbancc for a long geological period, or that of the caprice of drift- 
sand, as yet unoppressed by a superior deposit, or that of the quantity of sfcdi- 
^ent depoSifed at some date when the river may havaflowed to the^ai^jjra^ 1 
ith channel, the greatest depth of soil is found at the lowetexi 
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AGRICULTURAL TREE. 



(Signed) Lewis Felly, Lieutenant, - 
Deputy Collector. 
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of die slope, i. e. in the inundated lands of East Gotekee, Oobowrah, 
Meerpoor, and toward die Narra ; and that the sand is nearest to the surface 
in the division of high land marked “ Drummon.” In the inundated lands, the 
soli may average from 8 to 12 feet depth ; and in the drummon land from 6 
inches to 3 feet depth. There are, no doubt, exceptional instances of the soil 
being found, in particular localities, 20 feet, and, perhaps, even 30 feet deep. 

11. Within the given average limits of 6 inches and 12 feet, experience 
proves that, other circumstances being equal, the greater the depth of soil the 
better the crop, and that the larger the admixture of sand, beyond a very small 
proportion, the worse will be the crop : therefore sand, like water, is found 
to be an element, whose accidental proximity or introduction to the soil afreets 
the value of that soil. 

12. .. Having, then, these three grand divisions of soil, dependent upon the 
accideiife of sand and water, it is next to be shown how these divisions are 
found sub-divided according to the degree and manner in which these acci- 
dents are approximated or introduced : — 

This will, I think, be conveniently exhibited in an Agricultural Tree, which 
is accordingly annexed ; and any obscurities in this Tree will, perhaps, be ren- 
dered clear by the following explanatory remarks, which have, however, been 
already embodied in the Statement A. 

13. These remarks should be read in connection, not only with the Tree, 
but with the Sectional Sketch, in which, commencing from the left hand, at the 
point Y, you will find the surface slope so far as BB lower than the level of 
the high flood-line. All this soil is therefore inundated, or Sylabee. It is 
generally a somewhat heavy, stiffish clay, from 8 to 1 2 feet. It is in process 
of becoming gradually exhausted, by lying for many months annually 
under water which leaves no sediment. Its general characteristics are those 
of the slope generally in all localities where the soil is not less than 4 or 5 feet 
deep, and where it has not become salt (or “ Shorak”). These general cha- 
racteristics then comprise all lands (save shorah) divided in the Sectional 
Sketch by the perpendicular lines H, KK, BB, S, J, K, L, M, and N. They 
confer ujx>n all lands so comprised the appellation of “ Khassee ” or good; and 
they may be enumerated as follows : — That the clay varies in colour from ches- 
nut to a dark brown ; is easily worked, but hardish at first ploughing ; pul- 
verizes without difficulty, and has more or less a greasy matter, which exudes 
upon the hand pressing. In proportion as this khassee soil is found dark, easily 
worked, and greasy, so is its value enhanced. This land spontaneously bears 
the kunder, uk, and jaoo trees, and the chubber grass. When exhausted, these 
disappear, and a kind of jowassee springs up. The cultivators further recognize 
this land by observing that the earth thrown out of any rat-holes it may contain 
is in a pulverized state. 

14. Reverting to the Sectional Sketch, you will notice, before arriving at 
Bjyaffre is a “ DuntP (i. e, natural hollow) marked *J, and a dotted line KK, 
nnarkiBig the height to which the flood might rise in another year. It is clear 
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that when the flood should retire, much water would remain collected in the 
dund *J, and of this water the neighbouring cultivators would avail themselves: 
their cultivation would thus become “ Peawce on sylabee” while the other lands, 
remaining unartificially watered, would be u Bossee on sylabee.' 9 * 

15. According as the flood would rise to KK or BB, so would the lands 
be either “ Sylabee 9 or “ Sek” i. e. inundated or percolated. 

16. Sek land is a belt of land, generally about one or two miles broad, lying 
adjacent to water, but not itself flooded. It is from 8 to 7 feet depth of soil, 
and, like the sylabee, will grow a ( crop without artificial irrigation. But the 
cultivators at BB would naturally avail themselves of the neighbouring flood, 
and would accordingly ereet'wheels, when the crop so grown would be, desig- 
nated “ Peawee on sell” while the remaining lands would be cultivated merely 
as u Sek”* It is obvious that the sek lands nearest to BB would, as haling the 
deepest soil, and close proximity to the flood, be preferred to the lands lying 
towards J. S then represents the point to which a thin and sparse population 
can cultivate ; consequently the lands between S and J remain waste. The 
tract so left becomes “ Shorah ” 


17. Shorah or Kuller , i. e. Salt , — in other words the humid clay, — for 
want of exposure to the atmosphere, throws out a saline efflorescence, and this 
gradually deepens, until the whole soil becomes a boglike mass, under a salt 
crust. It is popularly believed that shorah is wholly a result of sek so left 
waste. But I think this belief is not founded in fact, for shorah is found in 
high mid dry ground around cities. 1 imagine that it is the nature of 
the detritus forming the deposit, when not opened up, to become salt, and that 
this general tendency is greatly increased by the percolation of water. 

18. Moke land, or land artificially irrigated by water conducted to it 
through canals, and then permitted to flood it by means of apertures cut in 
the glacis of the canal. It follows that this land must be lower than the level * 
of the canal water, which, as it is fed from the river, must be lower than the 
river high-water mark. But this land, like the sek, is protected by interven- 
ing high land from being flooded, laterally, direct from the Indus; while it is 
itself higher than the flood passing down Meerpoor. J K include the moke 
lands, and the dotted line abo\c J K represents the canal water-level. The 
space between K and L is land adjacent *to the moke, and which, when the 
canal should be full, would become in part moke ; but as the water began to 
subside, a wheel would be required to raise the water to the field’s level, and 
thus the land would become “ Moke chirha 99 or land artificially flooded, and 
then irrigated by wheel. Both these lands being, as before observed, khassee, 
their general characteristics have been included under the heading u Sylabee.”") - 


19. Likewise have those of Chirka been so included. This land is bounded 

,$r * ‘ 

yelled alto u Bossee on sek. 9 * J .... 

jpraero must of course be sek or percolated land adjacent to* tlie canal, but the ,sjfcr!| 1 
iw, as scarcely to* require separate notice. It usually is cropped vitty 
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by the lines L and M. It is higher than the water-level of its neighbouring 
canal, from which it is wholly irrigated by meanasof a wheel. 

20. The space contained between M N represents Chalice land, or land 
cultivated wholly on wells. It is chasee, and its general characteristics are 
those of khassee. It lies so high that it is rarely* naturally flooded, and so dis- 
tant from the inundation that it is rarely percolated. It is the shallowest of 
the khassee lands. 

21. Between N and O a tract is reached, which derives its distinction as a 
sub-division of soil, not from the accident of water, but of sand. It is com- 
monly called Drummon. It is a hard, poor, light-coloured, sandy clay; very 
shallow; generally lying high,+ never selected for Cultivation, since it requires 
eight-fold water, returns a light crop, and requires to be fallow three or four 
years ^ter having been once cropped. The moong grass, of which tatties are 
made, grows wild in .this soil ; but the kunder tree is very rarely seen in it. 
When the soil is not deeper than 6 or 8 inches, this land is worthless for culti- 
vation; when the soil is deeper than 2J or 3 feet, it loses the name drummon, 
and becomes one of the kliassec soils before mentioned. 

22. The space between O and U represents the sub-division known as 
Dungur. This is a high, easily pulverized soil, found adjacent to water, which, 
percolating it, renders it “ Seh .” Being *ek, it has a strong tendency to become 
“ Shorah particularly if allowed to lie unopened to the influence of the atmos- 
phere. That portion of the dungur lying nearest to the water, being the most 
percolated, has the stronger tendency to effloresce in salt, and thus the dungur 
lands may be divided under two headings, viz. those close to the water, leaving 
a whitish crust of salt, some 2 or 3 inches thick, and an inferior depth of clay 
of about 5 feet, and those having a brownish surface, or very slight incrusta- 
tion, and a similar deposit below. The former lands are not valuable ; but the 
latter, when the efflorescence is removed, and they arc plentifully irrigated, 
yield the best jowaree crops in the districts. It is usually sown thick, as many 
of the seeds dry up. 

23. TIms spaces contained between U V and Q represent the recent 
deposits .left by the river? These lands are known as Kutcha , or Bella Khaim . 
When left by the last inundation, nothing is found growing in them unless 
dandee.J They are then called “ Nay a kutcha” and can be cropped only with 
muttur, simka, and sursoo. If the river continue to leave an annual deposit, 
it follows that the land remains kutcha. If the river do not leave a fresh 
deposit, then kash, a species of moong grass, will be found springing up, and the 


* To this the sylabee wells of the New Districts form exceptions. 

t Although, for clearness sake, the slope has been, in the Section, disposed in a particular 
order, and with given heights, it is not intended that these heights, and this order, should be 
received.as being those invariably observed by nature. 

« dandee” is a cpccics of jaoo (Sindee laee), of which there are three varieties — 1, 
in shoTah land, called “ kuller laee” ; 2, in khassee lands, called “asree” ; 3, in kutcha 

' rl'-f’ ; . 
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land will be fit for cotton plantation. If another year the river pass over it, 
and do not leave a deposit, ^ien chubber grass will appear, and the land will be 
fit for rubbee crops generally. Of course, the crops on tins kutcha land will 
be bossee, sek, or peawee, according as they may be produced by natural flood, 
on percolated spots, or by aid of wheel. The soil of these lands is khassee, 
but their great disadvantage consists in their liability to become at any time 
mere sediment in suspension. 

24. If the data and remarks* contained in the foregoing paragraphs, and 


Concise Summary of the 
foregoing Remarks and 

Data. 


in the Statements A and B, be correct, it is evident, 
I very deferentially submit, that the sole first basis 
for a classification of soil is to be found in an accurate 


observation of the manner and degree iji. which that 


soil is affected by the accidental proximity or introduction of the elements sand 


and water, followed by a sub-division of the tract in accordance with the effects 


of those accidents. 


* From the foregoing data and remarks the following truths are deducible : — 

Is/. — That the lands within and immediately without the last high flood-line are liable, in 
any and every future inundatory period, to be left dry or percolated, or to be flooded. * 

2nd. — That this liability implies an annual liability to change of (class) division, and, conse- 
quently, that no classification of these lands can be made, with any certainty, for a longer 
period than one year. 

3rd. — That these lands, being those upon which the rubbee or spring crops are grown, 
rubbee leases for a longer term than one year, upon these lands, cannot be framed on 
sound principles, even although the tract to be leased should be accurately measured. 

4/A.— -That sylabcc lands, being (unless supplied with canals) wholly dependent upon the 
flood for cultivation, it follows that the cultivators will, if they have not any in-door occu- 
pation, like flax-spinning, betake themselves during the inundatory months to a nOmadic 
or pastoral life, or will remain idle, and consequently become depraved. 

5/A. — That the subsidence of a flood upon cultivated or jungle lands creates, under a hot 
1 sun, malaria, and that sylabee districts arc, as proved by experience, unhealthy. 

6t A.— 1 That if the flood do not arrive, the lands lie waste, although they regain their strength, 
and the districts are depopulated by famine or of necessity. 

7th. — That the circumstances detailed in the preceding deductions tend to mtfjffctle and de- 
moralize the people, a deduction borne out by the criminalltetunis. • 

8/A. — That the cultivation upon sylabee lands being carried on with a minimum' of labour 
and expense, a larger area can be cultivated upon these lands, by a given number of poor 
labourers, than upon any other sub-division of land, and that this fact tends to scatter 
- population, and to render cattle-lifting easy. 

9/A.— That the cultivation of sylabee lands being cheap, and unlaborious, and carried on by 
a poor and sparse population, over a wide tract, it follows in probability, that cultivation 
will be slovenly and in patches. a 

10/A. — Thaf the means of reclaiming the cultivators upon sylabee lends are identical with 
those for reclaiming or improving the lands themselves, viz. to convert these lands into 
lands requiring for their cultivation artificial irrigation, much and constant labour, and 
even aotae skilled labour — characteristics which imply that the cultivators a/e settled, 
comparatively small area ; in other words, to turxtythe sylqbee 
flpWfnoke, cbirka, and chabee, L e. leasable lands. (Vide Appendix fo? a tough '|m^r 
Maying this scheme into exertion.) , " 1 ! v * 
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, l am for from presuming to assert that this alluvial deposit is incapable of being 
gasified into various shades and gmdations, having each a relative and absolute 
value ; for .1 doubt not that there will, when scientifically examined in detail, be ^ 
found to exist numerous grades of soil. Of course, too, vicinity to towns, and in 
far greater degree, perhaps, to cheap water-carriage, will operate to modify values. 

25. But admitting all these minor considerations, what I beg to urge is, that 
until a scientific survey shall be instituted, and until water-carriage shall, by 
being rendered proximate, punctual, sufficiently speedy, and uninterrupted, 
endow the land with a relatively different, and perhaps two-fold absolute value, 
the accidents which will be found to cause palpable and commonly understood 
differences in the values of various portions of the Left Bank Districts — dis- 
tricts which, unlike Guzerat, where a red clay lies contiguous with the detritus 
called cotton mould, consist of a clay deposit overlying sand — arc those before 
mentioned, sand and water. 

26. I beg now to submit a few miscellaneous remarks upon that column 

in the Tabular Statement A which summarizes the 

Crops grown, a Test and crops grown upon the several sub-divisions of soil: 
Guide in the Classification , . . * , . . . , . . 

o'f Soils. the object of that column being to find a guide- in 

experience to the values of these sub-divisions. 

27. As before observed, the soil is deepest in that portion of the Left Bank 
forming the foot of its slope ; and it is natural to assume, and experience 
assures, that, ccetcris paribus , the deeper the soil within our given limits, the 
better the crop. Nevertheless, by turning to the detailed Statement B, it is 
ascertained that the crops upon this deepest portion arc not equal with those 
grown upon the shallower sub-divisions, viz. Moke and Chirka, which are, in 
turn, less productive for a continuance than the still shallower lands known as 
Chahee. And the cause of this paradox is at once discoverable in the manner 
and degree in which water is applied, and in which labour and art are 
bestowed. The deep Sylabee lands, lying annually for some mofiths under a 
flood, which, while it extracts their strength, leaves no sediment, .are subse- 
quently in large extent cultivated without manure or artificial irrigation, are 
slightly scratched, left unwatched, and carelessly reaped. The moke and 
chirka cultivation requires, on the other hand, considerable labour, attention, 
and skill; and the chahee, or lands cultivated purely on wells, have no 
labour spared:* many cattle being required in tilling and irrigating them, 
manure is plentiful, and the straw is turned to the most profitable account. 
Water is applied with great care, precision, and skill ; and these lands are, 
moreover, constantly watched and strictly harvested. I may add, that the 
well lands are almost invariably high, and therefore open to the bteeze, which 
in a hot climate may be a considerable ad vantage. + 

* Water, also, is always at command, applicable both to household and agriculttltal purposes. 

fo* foregoing paragraphs, and Statement B, the following truths may be deduced — 
might be readily enforced from other data 

r tfi(f,---Tbit the secret of turning, in cultivation, the a^ident water to the most profitable 



28 . Turning, again, to the detailed Statement, it is found that the Drummon 
sub-division is almost a worthless soil ; and the causes are evident, in the large 
admixture of sand, and in the extreme shallowness of the deposit. 

29 . In regard to the most profitable crops grown in the rubbee artd 
khureef seasons respectively, wheat is the grain nameable for the former, 
and jowaree for the latter ;* and the detailed Statement shows, that ac- 
cording to buttai rule,f the Govenftnent share upon an average crop of 
each of these most remunerative grains would be, when calculated upon a 
jureeb of all the various sub-divisions of soil, capable of producing these 
crops as follows : — 

Wheat, bossee on sylabee, Its. 2-14-3. 

Wheat, peawee on sylabee, on chirka its. 5-0-10 J, on chalice Rs. 5-0-10 J. 

Wheat, on set, i. e. bossee on sek, Us. 2-14-3. Because the 5 cassas per 
jureeb less than bossee sylabee is compensated by less risk. 

Wheat, peawee on sek, Us. 5-0-1 0i. 

Wheat, on chahee, or pure wells, Us. 5-0-10 Most valuable, because most 
certain, and continuous. 

Wheat, on drummon, Rs. 1-13-53. 

Jowaree, on moke, Us. 4-4-9 j. 

Jowaree, on moke chirka, Us. 6-1-7. 

Jowaree, on chirka, Us. 4-15-2. 

Jowaree, on dungur moke, Us. 5-8-5. This only for one crop. 

Moke chirka, Its. 7-5-10. This only for one crop. 

Chirka, Its. 6-12-1. This only for one crop. 


account, lies in applying it both in respect of time and place in scientific conformity with 
the requirements of the crop (vide grass crops on water meadows in England, and in Lom- 
bardy). This deduction pre-supposes the water to be under control, to contain sediment, 
and to be conducted artificially. 

2»d.— 1 That the crop is rendered valuable at least in proportion with the degree of labour 
and skill expended in its production. 

3rd. — That, given a sufficient depth of soil, say 5 feet, and a maximum of skill and labour, the 
crop per jureeb will be more profitable than that grown upon a better, because deeper 
soil, with less labour and skill. 

4th . — That without this maximum limit as to depth of soil, or with too large an admixture 
of sand, no .skill, and no amount of water, will avail to produce a paying crop. 

5th . — That the sylabee or inundated lands arc annually impoverished by the flood. The 
precise degree in which this impoverishment occurs would form matter for consideration 

under a scientific classification of the soil’s varieties. 

< 1 

* These two crops may be grown on the same sub-divisions of soil ? and consequently, both 
might be produced on one and the same jureeb in one year. Exceptions to the above assertion 
are, however, .ifound in new kutcha and dungur land, which will not produce wheat, and in', 
drummon, in which land jowaree will not, I believe, grow. (?) 

t These shares are calculated on the assumption that the terms are of the most 
kind for the cultivator, via, that he^eceives three-fifths of the gross produce. * - ‘VvtM* 
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From the above shares might be deducted, on account of risks to, and wea 
and tear of all sorts for, dead and live stock, and as encouragement to skille 
and laborious cultivation, as follows : — 


'Chahee, or pure well, 20 per cent. 

. . . • 

• . Its. 

i 

0 

2 

Chirka, 15 per cent. . 

. . . . 


0 

11 


Moke, and moke chirka, 1 0 per cent . . 

{ Moke « 
c Moke 

liirka. 

0 

0 

9 

() 

9 

104 

Peawee on sek, 10 per cent. 

5 Wells 
i Chirka 


0 

0 

8 

8 

1 

1 

Peawec on sylabce, 10 per cent. . . 

{ Wells 
\ Chirka 


0 

0 

8 

8 

1 

1 

Bossee on sylabee, 5 per cent. 



0 

2 


Sek, 5 per cent 



0 

2 

3 i 

Dungur moke, 10 per cent. . 



0 

8 

10 

Mokd chirka, 10 per cent. . . 



0 

11 

04 

Chirka, 15 per cent. . 

.. 


1 

0 

3 


30. The balances then demandablc upon the undermentioned divisions of soil , 
as Government tax , perjurceb, would be — 


Chahee, or pure well land . . 

• • 

• ft 

.. Its. 4 0 # 84 

Chirka land 

• • 

• • 

4 3 3 

Moke chirka 

• • 

• » 

5 7 10 

Moke . » . • • • 

# # 

• • 

3 13 11 

Peawee on sylabee . . 

• • 

• » 

S Wells .. 4 8 9£ 

l ( Jhirka . . 4 8 !)| 

Peawee on sek 

• • 

• • 

$ Wells . . 4 8 9$ 

( Chirka . . 4 8 9$ 

Bossce on sylabee.. 

• » 

• # 

2 11 11$ 

Bossee on sylabee . . 

• • 


2 11 11J 

Sek, as before 



S Bossce . . 2 1 1 1 1 1 

l Peawee.. 4 8 9$ 

Drummon (arbitrary) 



1 13 5^ 

Dungur moke 



4 15 7 

Moke chirka.. 



6 10 0$ 

Chirka 



5 11 10 

31. The foregoing method 

of fixing the 

assessment,* granting at the 


same time remissions according to loss, appears to me to offer the following 
advantages. % 


* I have rated drummon above its relative value, as a means of deterring from cultivation 
thereon, unless in particular localities. In the vicinity of considerable towns,* Gotekee for 
example, which is bounded towards the west with drummon, it might be advisable to select 
this division of soil ; but xu such exceptional instances, proximity to market would render the 
rate mentioned not higher than the relative value of the laajl would sanction. 
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That the revenue having in these districts been, from time immemorial, gene- 
rally collected in grain, the cultivators have been accustomed to expect that at 
least two-fifths of the gross produce would be appropriated by the ruling power, 
and that the nearest equivalent to this two-fifths (the conditions of the equiva- 
lent being a cash payment upon the jureeb), is the money value of these two-fifths, 
calculated upon the averages of crops, and market prices current. 

That as the crops were frequently in nature less, and far less than average, 
so in the cash payment remission should be allowed.* 

That this equivalent, so calculated, and accompanied by remissions, when 
found necessary, introduces a cash assessment upon the land, without startling 
the prejudices of the cultivators, or affording them just cause for fearing extra 
risk from a tax on the land in money ; + it being, I submit, by admitting and 
wisely meeting the habits, customs, and follies of the Natives, and not by 
opposing these habits, See. that we must hope to gain their confidence, and 
lead them to civilization. 4 

That the calculations being made upon the most profitable crops, this method 
holds out no temptation to the cultivator to grow inferior grains. 

That while it makes all due allowances for varieties of accidents, and for 
the divisions of soil, it holds out sufficient encouragement, in the deduction of 
a proportional per-centage, to skilled labour and improved cultivation. 

3®, Before concluding these miscellaneous remarks on this portion of my 
subject, I would beg to state, that in my observations upon the above method 
of fixing a land-tax, I allude solely to districts which, like those of the Left 
Bank, are peculiarly liable to risks, whose scarce half-civilized cultivators have 
been accustomed to pay in grain, and who are largely in the hands of Bun- 
nias to whom, I fear, any advantage accruing from a very light assessment 
passes through the cultivator as through a sieve; while any disadvantage 
accruing from the non-granting of remission, and consequent uneven pres- 
sure under a very light assessment, falls upon the cultivator, who is the 


* It would, I conclude, be made a sine qvd non , that the petition for remission should he 
submitted immediately upon the loss happening, or in cases of gradual failure before a certain 
date. The Goverment local Officer, the Zemindar, and a Zemindar from another tuppa, might 
then form a punch of remission. 

t I am deferentially of opinion, that the cultivator has no dislike to a cash instead of grain 
payment, as such, provided only he do not find that cash demand heavier or more unequal in 
its pressure than the grain collection, and that he be able to find a market for his grain, by 
selling which he may become possessed of the money to pay his rent, — money which, without 
auch a market, he, a resident in districts possessing scarce any sources of wealth save grain 
and cattle, carrot possibly realize, unless he borrow, indeed, from the Bunnia, that source of all 
evils. All, then, that the cultivator requires, is an equally pressing rent, a market, and cheap 
means of reaching market. But this subject pertains to the Public Works Department. 

X I tfald these agricultural Bunnias to ho the curse — perhaps in measure a necessary evil— 
of the cultivators, whose labours they secure upon terms little differing from those ofslavery, 
i Thole harvests they forestall and whose whole profits they engfoss,*while they themsewea ptjr* 
j^rceapie, if one, to the State. ' 
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nominal owner of the Bunnias secret gains, and the party really responsible to 
Government. 

33. You will notice that in the preceding ten sub-divisions of soil to be 
taxed, no mention is made of shorah or kullur lands, 


Omission of particular 
Sub-divisions of Soil from 
the foregoing Assessment 
Calculations. 


nor of kutcha lands, and that the principal peshrus 
crops, indigo, cotton, and sugar-cane, have also been 
omitted. 


34. Of the three peshrus crops, one, viz. sugar- 
cane, is of very expensive culture, and was, as an article of luxury enjoyed in 
towns where money was in circulation, taxed in cash,* even under the old 
regime. It is generally grown on well land, and might be assessed accord- 
ingly. (Vide detailed Statement B.) 

35. Indigo is grown on moke, and cotton on sek, liutclia . All three peshrus 
crops, then, are included in the ton sub-divisions. 

36. In respect of kullur (shorah), it is worthless for purposes of cultivation, 
unless for a thin sn.lt, which is scraped off from spots lying under the shade of 
the jaoo, and thrown upon the young jowaree. 

37. The kutcha or beila kliam lands are so liable to be swamped by any sud- 
den fresh or unexpected return of flood ; they are, moreover, of such doubtful 
duration, that it becomes diflieult to calc 'date their risks. Perhaps 4 annas per 
jureeb for kutcha left by the preceding inundation ; 8 annas pen. jureeb the 
second year; 12 annas for the third; and Us. 1 per jureeb for the fourth 
year, may be consideied an approximation to a just tax upon these tempo- 
rary lands, which should, however, upon becoming seh, pay Its. 1-8-0 per 
jureeb. 

38. In respect of new (nowa) lands brought under cultivation (ayta), 
much must depend, in fixing assessment, upon the accidents of the particular 
case to be dealt with. 


39. If it should be in contemplation to tax the land in conformity with 


Average of all Crops 
used as a Guide and Test 
for Assessment. 


calculations based upon the averages of all crops 
grown, those averages will be found in the Tabular 
Statement A; but 1 am deferentially of opinion, that 
this method would differ from that already detailed, 


simply in that it would allow the cultivator to grow inferior grains, while it 
would considerably diminish the Government revenue, without eradicating, in 


practice, the necessity for granting remissions. 


* It should, I submit, be always borne in mind, that under the Meers, the circulating 
medium in the rural districts was kind, and that the revenue was therefore collected in kind, 
for reasons similar to those which induce us to collect in cash. But when a crop was, as in the 
case of sugar-cane, found to be a perishable article, consumed, and in probability cultivated by 
townsmen, holding metal currency, or even by Zemindars of the best class, and honied, cash 
WES immediately levied, and was, indeed, considered an honorable way of paying. When wc 
introdu&d with our rulc4orge amounts of money into camps, and demanded cash-rents, we 
l changed the medium of exchange in the rural districts, but without, perhaps, affording the 
i cultivators the only means of doing the same, viz, providing a ready and steady market. 
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40. If it be considered policy to fix an extraordinarily light tax, which 

any and every sub-division of land can pay, in view 
Asseswment^ * ?ay to obviating the necessity of remissions, and of bene- 

fitting the cultivator without lessening the Government 
revenue, then it will, perhaps, become necessary to satisfactorily dispose of the 
three following questions : — 

1st — Does one and the same tax-payer usually cultivate one or many sub- 
divisions of land ? Because, if he cultivate only one sub-division, e. g, 
sylabee, while a neighbour be cultivating on chirka or chaheo, it is evi- 
dent the pressure of the tax will be uneven, and that the cultivator on syla- 
bee may, in a bad season, be ruined for want of remissions, while the 
cultivator on chahee becomes unduly enriched. 

2nd , — Whether the benefits which under a light assessment are intended to 
result to the cultivator do really icsult 1o him, or whether these benefits 
are not wholly, or in large and impolitic measure, enjoyed by the cultiva- 
tors Hindoo man of business ? 

3rd. — Whether the agricultural population is numerically equal to compen- 
sating Government, by extending cultivation, for the clear loss sustained 
by Government on the jureeb ! 

4 t/i . — Whether a very light assessment has not a tendency to encourage 
slovenly and cheap cultivation ? 

41. In regard to the question, the “ Dch Wan,” which I have recently 
had made, but which is too lengthy to append to this iieport, gives me the 
following results of lands cultivated in the four Talookas, by Zemindars picked 
at random from among those eipmici ated in the “ Dch Wan,” with wheat and 
jowaree, the staple crops upon inundated and not inundated lands, respec- 
tively : — 

Itoree . 

* J ureebq. J ui bubs. 


Kheir Mahomed Loopia . 

» • 

• • 

228 Wheat. 

40 Jowaree 

Eesa Boota.. 

• • 

• • 

50 

yy 

19 

99 

Noor Mahomed Boota . . 

• • 

• » 

101 

yy 

90. 

yy 

Noor Boota 

• • 

. . 

70 

yy 

112 

99 

Abdoo Boota 

• • • • 

Gotekve . 

111 

yy 

31 

yy 

Daim and Nuttoo • • 

■ • 

• • 

603 

yy 

• • 

yy 

Goolam Mahomed 

• a 

« * 

741 

99 

• • 

79 

MahomdS Khan • • •• 

m • 

• • 

0,906 

99 

# • 

99 

Deh Surbud 

m m 

• • 

812 

99 

75 

99 

JehanpQor Deh . . 

• 

* * . « 

Oobowrah. 

1,168 

• 

99 

51 

* 

99 

Jam Abool Kheir. . 

• • 

• m 

49,231 

99 

719 

ff 

Rarekee Deh . . 

• • 

• • 

4,025 

99 

f * 

99 



Mfiprpoor. 


JurCCbN. Jlirwl*. 

Mahomed Khan 12,023 Wheat* 309 Joware 

JlajeeKorai 440 „ . . „ 

Seyd Khan 751 „ 35 Bajrce. 

Hyat .. , . • . • . . • 20 „ 43 Joware 

Ahmed Korai * • wuu » 9 kj ,, 


42* From the above, then, it would appear that the great sylabee cull ivatoi 
arc not great khureef farmers, and vice verm. 

43. My fears in respect of the 2 ml question have already been stated'in 
note to this Report. 

44. As regards the 3 rd question, the last census^ affords the followin 

returns of the agricultural population : — *** 


Horae , able-bodied labourers . • . . . . . . 6,27 

t lotehee , do. do. .. -• .. •• 6,13 

Mecrpoor , do. do. . . . - . . . - 3,80. 

Oobowrah , do. do. . . . . . . . . 3,76 


Total./ 19,»7u 

And according to the best (atkul or tukmeenori) data which I have been 
enabled to collect, four able-bodied labourers, with an adequate number of 
farm catt#, can cultivate annually the undermentioned areas of land : — 

In the Khnreef season, 20 jureobs upon cliirka, or 30 jureebs upon moke 
chirka, or 40 jureebs upon moke. 

In the liubbee season, the same four men would cultivate 30 or 40 jureebs 
bossee, or 4 jureebs upon chalice, or 10 jureebs upon pcawee. 

In the Peshrus season, these men would cultivate 2 jureebs. 

45. With the foregoing data, it will be easy to calculate what the total 
agricultural population could cultivate, and so to anticipate whether, under a 
given very low assessment, Government could collect from these districts a 
revenue equal to that which might be anticipated under other systems. 

4(5. You will observe, that in the foregoing calculation i have omitted all 
mention of an assessment on wheels ; and I have so omitted it in view to con- 
fining myself to the Commissioner's question, as stated in the commencement 
of this Report. I have omitted, also, to calculate the expenses of canal 
cuttings, as these are already cut, and are repaired without expense.* 

* It would not, perhaps, he correct to assert that these canals are cut or repaired by statute 
labour. They form a necessary element in cultivation. They are for the common benefit 
of the cultivators ; and in a prorince where labour cannot be commanded at pleasure, they 
must be repaired by those who derive benefit from them. The simplest and most expeditious 
method is found to be, for a large number of neighbouring cultivators to apply their united 
energies to these works in succession. The same method is adopted in the far*West, and is 
called hiving, or swarming. But those free Back-woodsmcn of America could not be justly 

designated statute labounis, although the laws of the community might compel every able- 

bodied male to swarm* 
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47. Adverting to the Commissioner's 2nd question, viz. the huk$ which 

, might be restored to Zemindars, I have the honour 

Iluks of Zemindars. very deferentially to submit, that the determination 
of the particular privileges and rights which the 
Zemindars of these districts may at any and all former periods have enjoyed, 
is a matter fraught with hypothesis, and one concerning which I consider 
myself incompetent, through waut of experience in revenue affairs, and of' anti- 
quarian courage, to offer any suggestion that I could assert would, in practice, 
prove generally and permanently beneficial. 

48. Prior to the Mahomcduu invasion of Sind by Mahomed Kasim in 
A. d. 711, those districts weio under the superintendence of a Rajpoot feuda- 
tory of the Malwa feudality, and at that penod the leal Zemindar* no 
doubt partook of the privileges common to his class in that time-honouied 
race. 

49. But when, aftei tile fall of Raja Dahoi of Alore, Sind fell through 
many disasters into the power of the Mussulmans, and when its agrarian 
population, in common with thcii couutiymeii, embraced the faith of their 

* It should be borne m mind that this 7tmmdir, or more sturdy Blioomia (from bhoom 9 
the soil), was tlie allodial propnetoi of the Rajpoot fi ud.ihtv He was the prc&enptive holder of 
land m contradistinction to th it rliss cillod Putt irh, oi pci ems holding land upon condition 
of service (m Europe fcod), and liable to u sumptions, ts< lints, and relief hues. 

This Zemindar or Blioomia cun *, m bin t, bcto< i n the Gol.i, orGoolam, or Das, *. e. house- 
hold slave, and the free Rajpoot Gtassn. lie was lutiswms in maho of the tluee, In other 
words, he was neither subject to slaw r v, noi to lose lus estate. I speak of three classes, because 
there were no serfs under the Rajpoot feudal s' stun 

Having thus noted the Sind Bhoomu’s ouginal position, it lcmiuns to note the state of 
tliiugs m which the modern hind Zemindar was found It is most difficult to define what the 
Talpoor dynasty was. So fiu ns I can lcain, it seems to haw* been a kind of half-and-half 
between the system of Military Ofliwrson dtt ulnncnt, paid by assignments oi land among 
the Malnattas, and the go\ eminent by ft mill milituy vassals, funning the regular feudal sys- 
tem of Rajestlmn and Germany. As among all nom nlic (T.ilpooi) (City of Palms) tubes, the 
first assignments were,^ among the Talpoors, made in gram; they were then made in land for 
one season, and it was, not until they began to settle that the giants became permanent, and 
finally liei editary. 

The jaghccis (fiefs) were usually to so and so and brothers, or others ; m other words, to tbe 
Bhraderee, or Bhani Bund, or Bhyad , among the Rajpoots. This Bhyad was a kind of 
frerage, or biothcihood ; aud I suspect that when au Ameei gave a fief or jaghccr to A, and 
to A’b brotherhood, lie intruded, not that A should be succeeded upon demise by his brother- 
hood, nor that the brothcihood should have any direct claim upon thejagheer, unless through 
A, but that A was to be the holder of the jaghcer, and was to sub-mjeodate or allot certain sub- 
sistence out of it to lus luothcrhood ; and to prevent any dispute m this sub-infeodation, the 
Ameers usually registered the precise allotments of Bhats (shares, hence Buttai). 

If the foregoing supposition be right, it follows that the claim of the Bhyad fell with that 
of the feudatory A. The ti nure of A Igmself was the caprice of the grantee. 

In respect of the modern w<emmdar, his position will be noticed in the text, whgre he^ 
shown to have been in a sufficiently piecanous tenure ; and I wjl only now add tny 
whether he be the old Bhoomia. t J 
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cohquertrts, they discarded, gradually lost, And ultimately, perhaps forgot nearly 
ail of the old Hindoo system, whether of Bhoom or what not ;* aud it would 
now prove probably as impracticable for a few foreigners to revive the Zemin- 
dar’s huks or privileges in their ancient integrity, as it has proved impractic- 
able for successive foreign powers to eradicate the Hindoo system ui those 
N parts of India where it was found existing in pristine vigour. 

At the date of our conquest of Sind, the Zomindar had then long lost all his 
privileges, unless those dependent upon the despotic will of the Talpoor 
Ameers, and connected with the soil ; and these consisted in his being 
permitted to claim a cei tain per-centage upon the grain produced within the area 
cultivated by men who tilled under his directions, *and whom he had probably 
induced so to employ themselves, and in his being occasionally the recipient of 
grants of land called mamool, and of picsents of lionoui named loongees. 

50. Finding him possessed of some of the advantages belonging to a 
considerable landholder, inasmuch as hi 1 collected the rents, was never ousted 
from his estate, and was suppoited by Government in the exercise of some 
authority over his immediate cultivators, we m foiled that his lands vveie 
allodial. But, under correction, 1 submit that these few privileges, amid muny 
wrongs, which we found attaching to the Zemmdai, wcic a icsull of (‘ileum- 
stances rather than of puneiple; and I riiinh that the genius of the Tulpooi 
government was averse fiomtho alienation of any land m perpetuity, and fiom # 
the admission of any permanent right or privilege, whether prescriptive or 
imprescriptible, liven their greater vassals (Comito**), the minoi Talpooi and 
the Beloocli chieftains, received, I believe, in the hist instance, not land, but 

simply periodical assignments of giam (sceiee), and weie at no time conceded 

§ 

* If I weTe an antiquarian, I might here subjoin u \cij plausible Inpotlicsis, ami oric which 
might pass lor true, had it not betn proved false. Thus, I nu^ht suppose the ltiji Dnhir to 
have been an ancestor of the piesent Abool Klian* Dhukee, who still enjoys an u^lith ol the 
revenues of Oobowiah, and in whose f.umlv the name ol Bum boo is common 

And I might assume, that win n Mahomed Kasim attiched P wal on loutc to Ah>i(,l»e 
attacked in fact tlie Dewal at Owaika, aud tint tho Indus of those days i. ui down bj the 
Pooran, and another sticam by Omeikote, into the Runn of Kutch, a tract winch still has 
spots called Bella (or land lately funned). And I might ffuthci assume tlmt Kasim proceeded 
from Dewal to Biahmmabad, 10 miles fiom Shidadpoor, and thence to Ncmn ^ II 3 clei abaci 
and thence to Schwan, also called Sol am Thetice, appioachiug the Indus, or western hiaucli 
thereof, opposite to Raur (Roiee), lauding with much opposition on the eastern side, close 
to Raur (Rorec), at Bet (still called Bit, or island, also Satcc, or Mahomed Kasim's Tomb, 
because those among lus follow 1 is who them fell wcic buried theie), that lie then took up 
ground at Gogaud, still so called, aud wsited annually by the Hindoos. That he then, 
in order to find a ford, m viewr to crossing the mam Indus to Alore, marched south to 
Dejee, and so round tlic Gharr Ilills, and thus came on to Sagara, still so called, bcfoic lie 
saw Alore. This Sagara was a dependency of Jehm ( 1 . c. Jcj sulmere), whither Kasim finally 
repaired. It is true that Jcy sulmere was not founded till the twelfth century, by Jeysul, a 
descendant of Bhatti, of the Yahoo race ; but of course there was always the famous lull 
|ud on Job, which may # have been, in antiquarian logic, synonymous with Jehm. 
iM A echrdmg to this hypothesis, the <f Jam” prefixed to Abool Khair’s name was a subsequent 
^•AMiWb vtaft the Zemindars ruled in Sind, after the Dliei* hud returned from Delhi, 
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a more permanent tenure than that of a fief (jagheer), liable to lapse both upon 
the demise of the granter and grantee ; and it is not likely that a boon with* 
held from their own clans would have been granted by the Belooch Ameers to 
Sindee Zemindars, unless circumstances rendered so paradoxical a concession 
temporarily politic. 

51. The circumstances which did so operate were the paucity and nomadic 
character of the population, and the consequent necessity for the ruling powe? 
using every endeavour to prevent injury resulting to agriculture — its sole gteat 
souice of wealth — through emigration of the cultivators, or through a general 
preference on the part of the latter for pastoral life. 

52. The means which naturally suggested themselves, as tending to this 
prevention of injury, were to induce the agricultural Jsts to settle, by allowing 
them, tacitly, undisturbed possession of the lands they might cultivate, and by 
giving their principal men a pei-centage on the levenuc, together with occa- 
sional piesents, whethei of land, grain, oi dresses of honour. These induce- 
ments acted very powerfully upon two oigans which are prominent in the 
Hindoo and Mussulman cultivators — vanity'* and avariciousness. 

53. But while admitting that, tor the foiegoing reasons, the Zemindar did 
in practice enjoy an undistuibed tenure undci the Talpoois, it cannot, I think, 
be doubted, that if with tilt* lapse of time and inciease of population the AmeSrs 
had discovered that they could aflbid 1o treat this class in eonfoimity with the 
spirit of their rule, they would have ignoied any claim on the part of the 
Zemindar to an allodium; and would have taught him by enforcement that his 
tenure, rights, and privileges, far from being imprescriptible, were not even 
on an equality, in respect of permanence, with those of the Belooch vassals, 
but were rather those of a villain, admitted during the pleasure or convenience 
of his court to the advantages of a ticeman. 

54. Such, then, having been the condition in which we found the Zemindar, 
it follows, I submit, undei correction, that any argument, bast'd on a sense 
of justice, for restoring to him his Hindoo ancestral rights and privileges, 
cannot be maintained. Any advantages conceded, theiefore, to the Zemindar, 
will be results of flee grace or policy. 1 confess my own ideas tend to 
encourage this class in every practicable way ; and this to the prejudice of, 
or at least in preference to, the Jaghceidars, whom (and particularly die non- 
resident Jaghcerdars) I hold to be at once the drones of the present community, 
and the discontented wreck of a lost government. 


* The Smdee has not much pride, hue hi is very vara. lie possesses a surprising develop- 
ment of envy? and if the passion of avarice be excited m combination with that of vanity, a 
spirit of emulation may be awakened among the Mussulmans, and in a greater degree among 
the Hindoos^f Sind, whose results will appear almost marvellous. In manners, the Moslem 
has the nil admirari tone of the West End ; the Hindoo is the City man — quite as vulgar, 
and, gjpjhaps,‘more ostentatious : but both lack the qualities requisite for enlarged view## 
fe Hindoo is more led by instinct than by reason, is more acute than sound in judg- 
and is more cutUung than wise. 
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> & At the same time, I would be very chary in giving even die Zemindars 
i*W They might be, and will be most advantageously granted mamool 
and loongees, concerning which they display an»lmost ridiculous anxiety ; and 
to might, perhaps, be allowed some small judicial authority over die,r own 
cultivators, and so spare many minor offenders being taken from the plough to 
Undergo the forms of a civilized trial. There would always be m a thinly 
peopled district this check on such power so limited, viz. that a tyrannical or 
Lust Zemindar would lose his cultivators. This judicial authority should 
not, however, extend to fines, for in such event it would be abused : it might 
'Include confinement for a certain number of days or hours. 

66. In conclusion, I beg. to express the acute sense I entertain of the 
difficult and complicated nature of Idle two questions now acknowledged. 
They are questions upon which l could never have volunteered an opinion ; 
but being called on to submit my views, 1 considered it my duty to collect 
what information I might be able, and to communicate the same. 

I have, See. 

(Signed) . Lewis Pelly, Lieutenant, 

^ Deputy Collector. 


(True conies) 

J. Gums, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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APPENDIX 

Tabular Statement of Data relative to the Varieties or Subdivisions , 


Name of Sub-division. 


1, Sylabec. 


Depth, Average. 
From 6 to 12 feet . 


General Characteristics. 


2, Sek 


From 7 to 8 feet 


A rather stiff and heavy clay, in process of be* 
coming exhausted, by annual inundation ; 
is easily worked, but hard at first ploughing. 


Percolated, but not flooded by water; becomes 
><ilt it left unopened to the atmosphere ; is 
w i*ll adapted for growing cotton; its clay 
similar to bosscc. 


H, Sliorah 


I All depths 


I A steulc, gcuei ally moist, and saltish clay. 


4, Moke 


Fiom b to 8 feet . 


A stiflish clay, m the ncighbouihood of, and 
aitilieially flooded by canal water. 


5, Moke Chirka . . 


6, Chirka 


7, Well . 


Fiom 0 to 7 lent.. 


From 4 to (J feet 


8, Drummon 


2), Dungur. 


10, Kutclia, or Bella 
Khaxn. 


This sub-division is a blendiug of moke ifild 
chnka, and will incline to cither and both, 
accmdiug to the flood ri'.c and full. 

A r.ithcr tenacious, but easily worked soil, 
watcicd by wheel on carml. 


Fiom (> inches to 3 led 


An easily worked soil, cultivated continually 
upon well water. In the Ncv Districts, if 
the flood reach these lauds, the crop is good. 


1 bind, poor, light-coloured, sandy soil, very 
shallow ; generally lving high ; never 
sell ctcd ; requiring eight-fold water, and 
jieldiug a scant crop. When the soil 
is less than 8 inches deep, it is worthless 
for cultivation. 


From 4 to f> icet 


Is pci rotated, aud so has a tendency to be- 
come fdiorali ; that nearest the water has 
the stronger tendency to become shorah ; 
bears a saline crust, of 2 or J inches depth ; 
must be sown thick. 


Mutable. 


A fresh alluvial deposit; may be inundated 
on sek, and grow bossee, or pcawee, or sek 
crops ; is liable to become mere sediment' 
tn solution. 




















of the Soil available infixing a Cadi Awiwmint on the Land 


Outwaid Signs by which commonly known 


Accident , iud then lificts 


^Colour varying iiom chcsnut to dark brown ] 
pulven/ts easily, exudts a greasy mittti 
when pressed, the kunil<i,uk, and ] ioo| 
trees, and clmhbet glass, grow spontaneous Lx 
whc,n t\h lusted, jow asset appears, thccaitn 
at th** rat-holes is pul veil a d 


If innml ite d from Juul to August the ciop 
will piobibH be *ood , it the flood it - 
in uni ltd tin land will lost sticn<th, and 
the uop be h^ht, but of tin s me r \ uu , the 
eiop i lemleud peauet by the aid of wells 
01 wheels m luuation 


Similar to those of sylabee, the soil btitu 
khassee. 


By saline tflloicscenee and tin kullurliec, bxj 
a clammy Icclmg on pursuit, its toloui is 
light, and its appe lraiuc spongy | 

bmular to those ot sylabee, the soil btin^j 
khassee 


Vide* Moke and C huka 


Similar to those of sylabee, the soil hem 
khassee 


bumhu to those ot sylabee, the soil b< 
khassee 


it < ultiA ittd will he it about 5 c issas less thin 
boss syl ibet , bun x luljnccnt to the flooel, 
is lub'e to buomt svlibu b\ au mci eased 
v hum ot watc r 

1 lu ii liul cu ition oi sa't undeis the land 
woithh >s 


Ii the 11 iod poms sc mtily aloo^ tin canal, this 
finds Incomes rlniki, if (lie flood tall 
below it lex el it buoi les moke clink i 


\ dc Me i e uul C 1 nk i 


ihpendenl \ >i cidtixiliou upon the xvatei sup- 
j pli <1 b\ the wliitl 


1 he lc ist lnblc to x fideuts uul consequent 
i iluie oi all the sub dixisums, piovidedonly 
tin wtlls be kc pt m u pm 


The mooug glass, oi xx huh titties au made 
glows wild , the kundu trie is raicly seen 
it is tree ot moistuie, iud sandy 


Worn the alls me ol w mi md pioninity of 
s n d is the most liable to usk of ill mun- 
ditul lmds 


Similar to those ot kliasse e, e\c e pt foi a thin 
saline effloiescence, the date tice thrives on 
this land. 


* 


If lelt uii(\pose I to the atmosphere, becomes 
| slionli, will tend tow mis shoiah even if 
eultivatul 


(When left bv tlie last inundation, only the 
dandeo lace is found gi owing , it is then naya 
kutcha, if the river continue to leave annu- 
al deposits, the soil rtmains naya kutcha, 
i if otherwise, the moong grass will appear, 
^ WMifcenthc chubbci grass, when these lands 
fit for rubbee crops generally 5 is 


Liable to be swept away, to be left dry, to be 
percolated, to be mundatid, or suddenly 
swamped by a fitsh ot the river 
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Tabular Statement oj 


Name of Sub-rli vision 

Names of Crops giown. 

1 f Syl&b( c • • • « • • * ••• 

Rabbet — wheat, dunninli, sano T rhenah. 

Pf \hrus — 0 .. TTMt 

suisoo, ailsu, gogolow, ami metta 


2, Stk * * •• 

1luhb(( -wheat, lnuttiu, sursoo, mussoor, 
c lu u ill, uioong, jaoo, and kussoomb i 

PesArus^-cottou »• 

3, Slioi ah • • 

Worthless loi c ultn ition 



4, Moke 

Rabbit — 0 •• •••••» 

i 

Pi shuts — indigo . 

r >, Moke Clnrka * • 

\ uli Moki and ( liirka 



1 



liubbtt — l) . 

Peshrus — cotton, & 

11) ' lilt M •• • • 


kutchiA 

7, M ill • • • • • ••• 

Rabbi i — win it, jaoo suisoo, tobacco 
d u mu all, iluriih onions b ingun, kiudi, 
ku4boml>‘i, guuis and led peppci 

__ ___ _____ _____ 

Ptdtrus — sugai , and 
e otton 

8, Dnumnon J 

Rubbu — wlu at md inftiioi lu mis 

1 

P( shuts — 0 . 


* 


9, Dungur 

Rabbet— 0 ... . . ..... 

Push ms — 0 

10, Kutcha, 01 Bella Khain 

1st year — tnuttui, wmka, and suisoo; 2nd 




j ear — t otton, 3id yeni— mbbee crops 
generally 

-in . 
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' (continued). 


\ V 

Rotation of Crops and Fallows. 

j 'Khureef — masli, if the flood retire 

f: - ... ... 

This will crop with wheat for four harvests, each crop be- 
coming lighter ; the fifth year shalee will grow ; the land 
must then lie fallow, and if the food cease, it will regain 
its strength in about two years. 

" Kkureef—m&sh, and sunka. . .. . 

Will crop like sylabee, and then lie fallow two years. 


Worthless for cultivation. 

Khureef— jowarec, bajree, shalee, 
moong, till, and mash. 

Will crop two years with jowarec : afterwards many seasons 
with rice, but it will require to lie fallow some years after 
rice before another grain be sown ; if indigo follow jowa- 
ree, take two moondees of indigo, and then re-crop jowaree 
for two years- 


Vide Moke and Chirlca. 

Khureef— jowaree, bajree, moong, 
till, and naglec. 

Sow any of these khureef crops for four years ; the two first 
seasons will be good ; the two last one-sixth less ; if the 
plough and manure were then applied, the land would 
regain its vigour ; this practice is not, however, followed. 

Khureef — carrots, sbumleet, moo- 
lee, shulgum, and greens. 

Is cropped unintermittingly ; is well manured and looked 
after ; its certainty of crop, its capability to produce so 
many paying crops of all seasons, its having water at com- 
mand, and under command, and its exemption from fre- 
quent fallows, render this sub-division the most valuable 
of all. 

Khureef — jowaree, and inferior 
grains. 

Will crop one year, if watered sufficiently; must then lie 
fallow three years ; there is no profit in cultivating this 
soil, save dose to towns. 

Khureef— }OWHYGQ, bajree, anti 
gardens. 

Will bear one heavy crop of jowaree, and then lie fallow two 
seasons ; then re-crop jowaree. 

v , t 

Cannot be calculated upon. ** 
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Tabular Statement of 


Name of Sub-division. * 
, 

femes of most profitable N 
Crops grown. 

[umber of Crops producible 
within the Year. 

Betslled Bstlityite, 
of cultivating a 
Jureeb, with 
Shares claim- 
able, Si o. 

1, Sylabee 1 

lubhre — wlioat ; * Kbit - 1 
reef— m ash. 

f the flood retire early, two 
crops ; otherwise, and com- 
monly one, viz. a rabbee. 


2, Sek i 

Rubbee — wheat ; Pt sh - < 

Jommoflly only one, and that 



rws — cotton ; A7 im- 

reef— mash. 

either a penknife orruhhee. 

"3 

3, Shorah 1 

Worthless lor cultiva- 
tion. 


a 

m 

.ts 

pq 

3 

s 

II 

-g ^ 


Posit run — indigo ; Kbit- 
reef-— jmvaree. 

One 

* 


5, Moke Chirka .... 

Vide Moke ami Glinka 

-- 

8 .S3 

§5 

3-9 

in +» 

PlniiVn 



TJ g 


reef — jow arcc. 


ft 

0) 8 

ft s 

s g 

7, Well 

Hu bbee — wheat ; Ptsh- 
rus — sugar-cane; Khu- 
rcej — carrots. 

Two, viz. ruhbec and khu- 


« 

reef. 

ii’ 

a « 

if 

J=S 3 

8. Drnmmrm 

Wheat, and this zero. . 

One, if any 

’5 8 



g 8 

0 n 

1 

a 

.* 

i fl 

y flm-imii* 

.Towaree. 

One. ........ 




45 

10, Kutck&r or Beils 
Kham. 

i Cannot be calculat'd oi 
the 1st year; i!<l p \car 
cotton ; 3rtl yeai 
wheat. 

ii * 

> 




Intimate of Cash- llcut payable per Jureeb, cal- 
; imlafod. on the Averages of all the Crops produc- Estimate of Cash-Rent payable, calculated on the 
•ifolb, supposing only one of those Crops to be Avorage of the most profitable Crop grown. 
Sws n annually. 


1-12-0 if a rubbee crop; 10 annas if a Wheat on bossee, Rs. 2-14-3; wheat on 
Vkhtoreef. cbirka sylabee, Rs. 5 -O-IOjJ; wheat on 

;r, chahee sylabee, Rs. 5-0-10J. 


f Rs. 1-12-0, minus the value of 2 cassas ; if a It would only grow one crop, and its most 
rubbee, Rs. 1-8-0; if a peshrus, it would be profitable crop would be wheat, as above, 
cotton, and pay cash. i. e. 5 cassas less than on bossee. 


{Worthless * I Worthless. 



Rs. 1 -2-0khureef; Rs. 3-7-0 peshrus Jowarcc, Rs. 4-4-Oi ; indigo, Rs. 3-7*0. 


I Vide Moke and Chirka I vide Moke and Chirka. 


Khureef, Rs. 1-4-0; if a peshrus cotton be I Jowaree, if on moke chirka, Rs. 6-1-7; if on 
grown instead, theu vide cotton, Statement B. chirka, 11s. 4-15-2. 


Rubbee, Rs. 2-8-0 ; peshrus, Rs. 2 ; khu- Wheat, rubbee, Rs. 5-0-10| ; but more valu- 
reef, Rs, 1-8-0. able tlian the chirka wheat, because more 

certain, and more continual crop. 


• 12 annas. 


’fits. 1-8-0., 


Rs. 2-14-3 (vide bossee, above). 


Jowaree— moke, Rs. 5-8-5 ; moke chirka. Re. 
7-5-10; chirka, Rs. 6-12-1/ 


Not to be calculated upon ; rubbee, Rs. 1-10-0 ; If preserved, it would be simitar to wheat on 
[ peihrus, Rs. 1-8-0; khureef, 6 annas. bossee, sek, and peawee. ^ 
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Tabular Statement of 


Name of Sub-division. 

4 * 

Cadi-Rent payable, supposing the largest number of Crops 
possible to be grown. 

*. 

1, Sylabee 

• 

Wheat, on chirka or chahee sylabee, Rs. 5-0-104 5 mash m* 
khureef, Rs 0-15-4. 

2 f Sek j 

As before stated, it will only glow one crop. .. 



3. Shorah 

w orthle%s . . ....... T 



4, Moke 

Rs 4-4-9 i, or Rs 3-7-0, according to the condition of 
the soil. 

5, Moke Chirka 

Jowaiee — moke cliiika, Rs 0-1-7, chirka, Rs. 4-15-2 

6 , Chirka 

Jowaiee— moke chuka, Rs 0-1 -7 , chirka, Rs 4-15-2. ....... 

7, Well 1 

* 

Wheat, Rs 5-0-10^; gi ecus or e.u rots, Rs. 1 8 - 0 ; the fact 
that it can be rendcied suie of two crops contubutes to 
enhance tlic value of well land 

8 , Drummon 

Rs. 2-14-3 



9 , Dnngur 

11s. 5-8-5, Rs 7-5-10, or Rs. 6-12-1; either of these 
amounts, acc ordmg as the jowarec be on moke, moke 
chuka, or chuka. 

10, Kutcha, of Beila Kham .... 

Would vary each year ; an estimate has been given for these 
lauds in paragraph 37 of the body of the Report. 

1 t 

» 1 
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JOata (continued). 


Cash- Rout paid up to 1804. Cash-Rent paid this Year. 

Qossee aylabee, Rs. 2-8-0; clurka sylabee, Bossee sylabee, Rs 1-12-0; chuka sylabee, 
Rs. 2-8-0; chahce sylabee, Rs. 2-8-0; anil Rs. 2; ohaliee sylabee, 11s. 2-1-0 
6 per cent* kuruch. 


(The rubbec crop paid in grain, kasghee ; the The rubber eiop pnid in giain, kasghoc; the 
1 peshrus, Rs. 1-8-0, and 6 percent, kurucli peshrus Rs. 1. 


Worthless (Worthless. 


Moke, khureef, Rs. 1-8-0; Rs. 2-8-0 indigo J Indigo, 12 annas; moke, kliuiui, Rs. 1, 
and (> percent, kuruch up to 1852. 


Vide Moke and Chuka |Vidc Moke and Clurka. 


Moke chirka, khureef, Rs. 1-8-0; chuka, khu- Moke clurka, khuieef, Rs 1-4-0; chuka, khu- 
reef, Rs. 1-8-0; cotton, peshius, 11s. 1-8-0, leef, lls. 1-4-0; cotton, pcslnus, lls. 1-1-0, 
and 6 per cent, kuruch. 

Well laud, was on the grain, vi/. wheat. Well land, Rs. 2-1-0. 

Rs. 2-8-0. 


If wheat, Rs. 2-8-0; jowaicc, Rs. 1-8-0 \ccording as it may he cultivated, on chuka 

oi moke. 


Vide Drummon, above Vide Diummon, above. 


(Was not held as a class of land. 


If bosscc, Rs. 1-12-0 ; if cotton, Rs* 1 ; i. e. 
rubbee and peshrus rates. 
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NOTES TO TABULAR STATEMENT A. 

It should be borne in mind, that the best data at present to be collected 
among the Sindees are distressingly hypothetical, and never more accurate 
than approximate estimates. 

Also, thatjfl cultivating class who are without books, or scientific experience, 
.will, in frequent instances, experimentalize most eccentrically in the jiractice *of 
agriculture ; consequently any general assertions of data must involve numer- 
ous exceptions, and even contradictions. 

(Signed) Lewis Pelly, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector. 

The column of Average Depth in the foregoing Statement professes merely 
to give, an approximate estimate of the several depths ; but the exceptions are 
so numerous as almost, perhaps, to nullify the rule. 

(Signed) Lewis Pelly, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector. 

(True copies) 

J. Ginns, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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APPENDIX C. 


EXPLANATION OF THE SURFACE SKETCH, LEFT BANK. 

1. The imaginary triangle ABC has its apex A at Kusmore, in the lati- 
tude of Bhoong and Bharra. Its base rests along the line of Lieutenant Fife's 
new cutting, from the vicinity of liorce to the Eastern Narra. 

2. From A to B is 80 miles, and the general slope or fall of the bank 
towards B may be 9 inches per mile. From B to C is 13 miles, and the fall 
to the bank of the Narra at C is say, .at least, 1 foot per mile. A C being the 
hypothenuse of the triangle ABC, any water running from A to C must have 
a, fall at least greater than that of 80 miles, at 9 inches per mile = 720 feet, 
+ the fall from B to C= 13 feet; and any water flowing down the depression 
lying along Meerpoor Talooka, and so into the Narra, must have a fall of 720 
+ 13 4- the depth of the Narra. The Bhoong and Bharra flood does flow 
from A to C, and into the Narra. 

3. This flood comes over at the degressions coloured red in the Sketch — 

depressions which were shown on a large scale in 

No. 249, of the 12ili niy Jieport as per margin. Its powerful flow upon 
Bharra Flood. nrst leaving the river renders it perhaps impossible to 

otter any permanent artificial resistance to it. If, 
then, it should be considered advisable to turn at any future date the Talooka 
of Meerpoor into a khureef growing district, or if it should become necessary 
to reunite its present sylabee lands, by allowing them to remain unflooded for a 
certain number of years, the only method by which these ends could be, with- 
out enormous expense, secured, would be, perhaps, to allow the flood, after 
leaving the river at Bhoong and Bharra, to flow for such distance as might be 
necessary to lessen its force by expansion and distance, and then to gradually 
confine and turn its volume in the direction of the depression X Y Z, V, by 
means of a series of bunds — a, b , c, d, e,f } cj, h. The bund a, which would be 
the first to be met by the flood, would offer, you will perceive, scarcely any 
resistance, while it would still tend to give the water a direction towards the 
depression; a tendency which would be continued and increased by b , and 
so on until the flood should fmcLitself flowing down the depression Of course 
any branch depressions would have to be bunded, or otherwise secured. 

4. The effect of this scheme, if carried out, would be to slacken the pace 
of the flood between the river and the bunds, and to increase the pace after the 

had reached the depression. 

5. The flood, so slackened in pace, would deposit a proportionably increased 
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amount of sediment near the river bank. This would naturally elevate the 
bank, and tend to force back the river to adhere to its main channel.'’ • \ 

6. The flood, flowing more rapidly down the depression, would deepen that 

depression, and define it, and would throw a larger volume of water into' the 
Narra — an object much to be desired. '■ 

7. The result would be, in the course of time, either that there would be ag£$ 
defined river running from the bunds, or indeed from Bhoong and Bharra, into 5 '" 
the Narra, and so down to Luckput; or that, if the additional setting arrested 
the flood at the river bank, the districts 1 of Meerpoor, Oobowrah, and East 
Gotekcc would be convertible into khurcef lands. 


(Signed) 

Shiharpoor, 22nd September 1 854. 


Lewis Pelly, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector. 


(True copies) 

J. Ginns, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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[No. 7.3 • No. 3374 of 1854. 

Territorial Department, 
Revenue. 


From the Commissioner in Sind, 
To the Collector op Shikarpoor. 


Dated Wilt November 1854. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter noted in the the margin, I have the honour 
to request that you will embody in a series of Rules 

No. 402, of the 20th the propositions you suggest for adoption in the as- ^ 

sessmeni of the CoUector- scssment of your Collectorate, and request Lieutenant 
ate. Felly to do the same witli regard to the suggestions 

contained in his very able and interesting Report. 

2. The Rules should be as clear and succinct as possible, and framed so as 
to admit of their being, when sanctioned, embodied in a notice (Ishtaliar- 
nama) for general information. 

3. The measure proposed in your 19th paragraph, for the grant of mamool 
allowances to Patels, is sanctioned for the coming season, as an experimental 
measure : the permanency of the system must depend on the sanction of 
Government. 

4. Where you think it preferable, the reward to the Patel may be given in 
the form of a loongee, never exceeding in value what would be allowed as the 
value of the mamool. In such cases it should be charged, and shown in the 
village accounts among the village expenses. 

, I have, &c. 

(Signed) II. B. E. Frere, 

Commissioner in Sind. 



(True copy) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner.. 



[No 8, with Enclosure.] 


No. 4(38 of 1854. 


Revenue Department. 

From the Collector, Upper Sind, 

► 

To the Commissioner in Sind. 


Dated the 18 th December 1854# 


Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. o.‘174, of the 11th ultimo, requesting me to 
embody in a sciics of Rules the propositions I would suggest for adoption in 
the assessment of this Collectorate, 1 have the honour to submit a Report by 
Lieutenant Polly on this subject, togcthei with a draft of such Notifications as 
have been issued by me dining the past years, in fixing the assessments of 
4Mlic different seasons, and a few Rules for guidance in making lease settlements. 

2. 1 have experienced much difficulty in getting our Native agency to 

assist much in proposing any system of classification of lands, or in the 
attempt to make any proposition for assessment on this principle; and the rates 
fixed in my notifications have been given more as a guide in showing our 
Native officials to what extent the reduction might be carried out, and in whal 
maimer it was proposed to modify former practice, than as a standard measure 
of taxation to be adheied to. 

8. These rates could not therefore he altogether equitable, for every 
description of land is susceptible of sub-division, mid is assessable at different 
rates. But what has been done has been so fin useful, that a few annas more 
per bcegu, or a few less, can make 1 no material difference ; and it will lead, I 
trust, in the absence of more scientific aid, to a general valuation of the land. 

4. This valuation is now in pi ogress, and in many of the districts it will be 
completed in lime for the next klim cel* season. It will be evident, therefore, 
that the publication by Istiai of the Rules now submitted for your, inspection, 
would not be applicable to the coming seasons. It will, I hope, be in my 
power soon to forWaid what 1 would propose. 

5. I might have forwarded translations of these Rules, as they are all in my 
office, but under the above explanation, they may not be required. on 
perusal of these Rules, you should obseive anything objectionable, I shall feel 
favoured by your instructions. 

I have, &c. < 


(Signed) T. R. Steuart, Major, 

Collector, Upper Sind. 

Shikarpoor Collector's Office, Camp Nusseerabad, 

■ * 18^A December 1854. 


(True copy) v 

J. Gibbs, Assistant Commissioner* 
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NOTIFICATION. 

SniKAItPOOR CoLLECTORATE. 

The seven years’ settlement which existed in this Oollectorate having expired 
with tile rubbee crop 12G4 (1853-54), it becomes necessary to make anew 
settlement for the ensuing Fuslee jear 1 2(56 (1851-55). 

2. This, it is proposed, should for the future bo done annually, or for such 
number of years as may secure a fair ineasiue of profit to the cultivator. 

3. Buttai is regarded as the worst and most deinoiah'/ing mode of assess- 
ment for tile people 4 of the country, and the total abolition of such a system is 
desired by the Government. Such pailies, tlieiefoie, as may be averse to any 
other kind of assessment, mu 4 pay one-lmlf of tl ie gioss pioduee in buttai, a 
was the custom in the time of the Mows. This ‘•ystem is therefore abolished, 
and will on no account be allowed, unices in exceptional instances of unex- 
pected providential calamity. 

4. The Government wisli eash-rejps t« > be j>aid, and ate willing that those 
should be sufficiently moderate to allow the cultnntor an ecjui table profit for 
his labour, hi& skill, and his outlay in stock, <kc. With this object, the Zemin- 
dar, on receipt of this Notification, will make known to the Tuppadar or Kardar 
of the district, whether he will pay malisoolee or kasuhee (?. e. Band Bundec 
“Bu-mooja Nuzuideed Jiukule HiK/ueo”) oil the bcega. 

5. All ibwab ccs^cs on the eiop are abolished. 

6. The malisoolee lates a»e as follow • — 

For the llubbe< Fit si. 

On well land, without reference 4 to or distinction of crop. . . .Rs, 2 4 0 

On cliiika land, ditto ditto ditto .... 2 0 0 

Bossce land, capable of producing pukka crop (zurneen 


abad bina pukka) 1 12 0 

Ditto, kutcha crops (zurneen abad bina khum) 1 () 0 


7, The following are the rates for tilt 4 Pashms Crop ; — All lands, without 
distinction of crops, will be assessed at Us. 1 per bcega. The culture of indigo 
being attended with the expense of \ats, and its extension being an object of 
importance, a remission on this outlay of capital for a definite period is neces- 
sary. A remission of 4 annas per bcega for five years has been fixed. But for 
all other products, such as cotton, sugar, and a few light grains, therfull assess- 
ment of Ks. 1 is to be levied. The assessment called Kinare-poke, which has 
been charged in the rubbee fusl in addition to peshrus rent, on sugar land, is 
reduced td one-half, viz. Us. 1-2-0. 

8. For the Khvmf Fusl, the undermentioned rules and method of assess- 
ment are ordered 
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Ist.^AM chirkas to pay a fixed assessment, without reference to extent of 
land irrigated (Bilmooktee Buttoor Wajubee) in accordance with local 
custom and capabilities of the soil, modified at the discretion ; of the 
Collector. 

2nd . — All hoorlas to pay half of the chirka rates, and on the same terms. > 

3rd. — Chirka and hoorla irrigated lands, aided by moke water, exceeding^ 
a standard area, which shall be fixed according to classification of land ; 
and local custom and usage, are to pay Its. 1 for every beega of such 
excess. ; 

9. All who may be averse to the above three rules will have the option to , 
jullivate lands, whether watered solely by wheel, or combinedly by wheel 
md moke, at the rate of Rs. 1-4-0 per beega, for every description of crop, 
ind such as are wholly moke lands will pay Rs. 1 per beega. 

10. Rice lands will be assessed at Rs. 1-4-0 per beega. 

1 1. Well lands will pay Rs. 1-8-0 per beega. 

12. Zemindars arc expected to agree in toto to the cash-rent system. They 
vill not be permitted to avail themselves of any one rate, and to decline assent 
o the others within the same village. It will be obligatory on them to agree 
o each and every of the rates specified. Such dehs as decline their accept- 
ance of the abovementioned terms will be brought under the kasghee mode of 
Lssessmcnt, i. e. at an average of so much grain per beega. 

13. The Napier gunda, or land measure now in use, and no other, will be 
continued. 

14. The bilmooktee, or contract rates above fixed, upon chirkas and 
loorlas, do not admit of remission (pullo) being claimed by the cultivator for 
mrtial loss of crop. The fixed rates will be sufficiently low to obviate the 
necessity for this. Cases of total loss of crop from providential cause, and not 
rom any fault of the cultivator, may, however, be considered as fit instances 
for pullo, and will be considered by the Collector. 

15. Cultivation by chirka, hoorla, and moke, taxable at the rates' of 
Rs. 1-4-0 and Rs. 1 per beega, as above laid down in paragraph 9, also that 
ipon rice lands, paragraph 1 0, and peshrus crop, paragraph 7, are subject to 
mllo for losses, to the extent of oue-half of the field or kitta ; but for less than 
:he one-half, or for fractional parts, none will be allowed. 

16. Lessees, the periods of whose contracts do not expire before the intro- 
duction of the new system, may collect their dues at any rates they choosey on 
condition that they do not exceed those stipulated in the agreement. They 
will be bound to pay to Government the amount agreed upon. Such as haVe 
taken leases from Rubbee Fusi 1265 will be allowed to collect their dues at 
the fixed Government rates of tlie day, or under these, at the discretion of 
the lessee. 

17. It is hoped that all Zemindars will make themselves acqiiainte4.^lfe 
these Rules, and that they will take on hand every description of 
Whether by chirka, hoorla, bil mook tee, or moke, at the rates 
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here stated. They will find that the system now to he introduced will 
be unattended with the trouble and vexatious annoyances of the buttai 
system/ and the more land they bring under cultivation, the more will they 
benefit by it. 

,18. Should the Government officials, in the realization of the Government 
demands, deal with them' in any way unbecomingly, they should at the time 
'bring the same verbally or by petition to the notice of the Collector or his 
Deputies. 

19. The division of village lands into square fields is one of the first objects 
requiring the Revenue Officer’s attention. Lands cultivated in moke, sylabec, 
or even chirka, whether held in teka or in amanee, should be so arranged. 
Were low lands, ditches, or other marks, established as field boundaries, the 
estimate of crops will be facilitated. It would induce a chuckbundee settle- 
ment, which would relieve both the Government official and the cultivator 
from the annoyance of annual measurements of crop ; it would also facilitate M 
remissions for loss of crop where occurring, but which, under present circum- 
stances, it is impossible to allow. 

20. An imaginary plan of a village sub-divided in the manner abovemen- 
tioned is appended, for the use of Native officials. 

Rules relative to Lenses. 

1. Any Zemindar desirous of holding land in lease for a term of years must, 
during the month of October, forward his petition to the Deputy Collector of 
his district, stating whether his land solicited in lease be sylabee, or canal 
or wheel irrigated land, and that he is prepared to pay wholly in cash. 

2. If the land be purely sylabee, the Deputy Collector will at once negative 
the petition ; because lands of this class, being dependent for their agricultural 
-worth upon accidents of an incalculable nature, any contract entered into for 
leasing them is a mere gambling transaction. 

3. If the Zemindar declare his land to be canal or wheel irrigated, or to be 
capable and ready to be so cultivated, provided the flood do not inundate it, 
then the Deputy Collector will instruct the Native local official to submit the 
following heads of information, in the appended Form A:— 

list . — The area which the petitioners pray to hold in lease. 

2nd . — The extent upon which wells, canals, and all irrigational appliances are 
in good order, and fit for use. 

3rd . — Whether this extent, or any portion, be dependent wholly upon arti- 
ficial irrigation, or whether any, and if any what, extent is from time to 
time liable to inundation. t 

. 4 th . — Whether this extent has been carefully estimated, and whether the 
boundary-marks of fields, &c. have been erected. 

— Who the Zemindar’s Hindoo man of business is, and whether he be 
E^iWiJling to becon#} for the term of the lease u recognized partner with the 
as lessee. 
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6</i. — Whether the accounts of this land have during the past four year* 
been kept by Government officials, or by the Zemindar’s Hindoo, and 
what has been the annual out-turn of the land upon the lands characterized 
in Rules Nos. 2 and 3. 

4. In submitting. the foregoing form to the Deputy Collector, the Kardar > 
is to enter, in the column 6et apart for his opinion, any remarks he may have ^ 
to make relative to the former assessment, to causes of increase and decrease 
of cultivation, the Zemindar’s character, the number of hands he employe 
&c. ; but the Kardar is not to offer suggestions regarding the new assessment 
to be fixed. 

' * ’ 

5. After receiving the Kardar’s report, the Deputy Collector will, while on 
circuit, take any favourable opportunity of personally— and accompanied by the 
Zemindar, the Tuppadar, and if convenient the Kardar — visiting the land 
in question, determining whether the irrigational works are in goo/I repair, 

jand all Other necessary particulars, and then appending his own opinion in 
English as to the advisability of, and terms upon which the lease should be 
granted. 

6. Both the Deputy Collector and Kardar will avoid the insertion of frac- 
tions of rupees in their final estimates. . The Deputy Collector will also be 
careful, in cases of renewing leases, to make the deduction of 5 per cent, com- 
monly known in leases as “ Kuruch,” not upon the total jumma, but upon the 
Izafah jumma. He will on no account include in the area recommended for 
lease the land unfurnished with available canals or wells, if such land exceed 
800 beegas. 

7. In localities affected by the capricious changing of the river’s course, 
the Deputy Collector will be careful to explain to the Zemindar the Rules 
regarding diluvion and alluvion, as laid down in circular endorsement 

. No. 1097, of the 13th May 1852, and the Zemindar’s stipulation to abide by 
the Rules in question must be entered in the Kuboolzat. » 

8. The Deputy Collector will require the presence of the Zemindar’s Hindoo 
man of business when inspecting the land, will obtain from him all possible 
information regarding it, and will at his discretion recommend, or otherwise, 
its being made a condition of granting the lease, that the Bunnia be a recog- 
nized and responsible party thereto. 

9. In going over the land, the Deputy Collector will point out to the 
Zemindar, or will arrange in his presence, the particular localities upon 
which trees might be advantageously grown, or canals be cut, or wells dug, 
or bunds erected ; and these works may then be entered and recommended 
on a separate document, or they may be left to the Zemindar's own sense of 
self-interest. 

10. The JZemindar’s signature or mark is to be attached to all the docu- 
ments forwarded by the Deputy Collector, 
unless the, Deputy Collector has personally 

indar, and, if possible, visited the land. 



and no lease is to be $ 
communicated thereon ^ 
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; II. The Collector, in turn, will forward the documents countersigned, 
and with an opinion recorded in English, to the Commissioner, who will 
confirm it or otherwise. 

* 12. But every lease mast commence from the peshrus, i. c. with the water 
of any given inundation ; it must never be for a longer term than four years ; 
and it must remain optional with the Zemindar to throw it up at the close 
t!$S any rubbee season of the four years — that is to say, his petition to throw 
tip must be forwarded to the Deputy Collector before the 1st November, 
and the lease will then be considered as closed with the rubbee crop then 
growing. 

(Signed) T. R. Steuart, Major, 

Collector, Upper Sind. 

(True copy) 

J. Ginns, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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(True copy) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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No, 347 of 1834. 

Revenue Department. 


From Lieutenant .Lewis Pelly, 

Deputy Collector, Left Bank, 

To Major T. R, Steuart, 

Collector, Shikarpoor. 




Sir, 


Beg Manjee 


In acknowledging your endorsement No. 941, of the 21st November 1854, 1 
have the honour to remark that my former Report on the Land Assessment of 
these Districts professed only to “ acknowledge,” not to answer, the Commis- 
sioner’s question relative to this most complex and widely ramifying subject; 
and in doing so, submit “ the few data” I had found oppoitunity for collecting. 
These data assumed the commonly understood accidents, sand and water* 
to be in greater or less degree the causes of the alluvial deposit forming the 
Left Bank being divide blc and sub-dividable into areas of various values; 
and my main intent was, by a simple and methodic analysis of the districts so 
affected, and by a review of the crops usually grown on the several sub- 
divisions of areas, to facilitate an apprehension of those broad distinctions that 
will probably serve as a kind of elementary basis for a more minute and 
scientific survey. # 

2. But I by no means ventured to hope that the several amounts there as- 
signed to the different sub-divisions could be now, and equitably demanded by 
Government. They were rather the neatest approximations which I could make 
to estimates of the absolute amount per jureeb that each and eveiy sub-division 
might yield as revenue, under the conditions, and m so far as each sub-division 
might be affected by the data, contained m my Report. But these data aie 
far from comprehending all the cucumstances creative or destructive of value 
in soil, and even the conditions (viz. the assumptions of piice of grttin, pro- 
portion of gross produce to be claimed as Government’s due, and amounts 
of percentage to be allowed for skilled labour, wear and tear of dead and 


livestock) were, as being based on inaccurate* information, in some degree 
' hypothetical, , 


3, The amounts or rates named by me differed from those now obtaining 
thi s— that they took into consideration the accident sand, whereas the latter' 
fcre* 1 tospectfUUy submit, based only upon the accident water. *The conae* 


difficulty in Sind. TheNatives are utterly ignorant and indifferent regarding 
the meaning it d importance of the word " accuracy;’ 

is* ft* 1 
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quence was, that the sub-divisibns arrived at by me woe more numerous. 
Neither Ihe one nor the other pretend to any estimate of thei^bades of soil, 
proximity to market,* &c. ; , ' f 1 *,, 

4. Now it is self-evident that sand is an element injurious to soil; and 
being; so, it follows, that in appraising soils equitably, it must be taken into 
account. Nevertheless, I think it will be apparent to you from the annexed 
explanation, that in practice my method would, very probably , in numerous 
localities be felt by the cultivator as the less equitable at the present time. 
There, then, is the tract of country in which I am moving. You will observe 
that it is a square, bounded on the north and on the east by hills, ' on the 
west by the river, and on the south by Meer Ali Moorad’s Meerwah. Within 
the square is a large and far-reaching depression of land, called the Chigerah 
Dund, and this dund is annually filled with water from the Meerwah, from the 
water of the Kassimpoor flood passing down through the hills, and so on into 
the Arore Wah, whose banks it overflows ; and down the Derajani canal, a 
small volume of water reaches the dund from the Oomurkoss canal. The soil 
of the plain is drummon, especially toward the hills, interspersed with wooded 
spots of dungur; and turning westward into shorah, until you reach the river, 
where the broad belts of date trees again discover the dungur land. 

5. Now if we figure the Luddagagun Moonshee wending his way among 
miles of mouch grass, and frequent inundated spots in all directions, over this 
plain, in view to discovering the cultivated patches, and assess these by the 
jureeb, in conformity with the rates obtaining, it is easy to apprehend the state 
of perplexity he will be in when he shall arrive at the land marked D. He will 
observe that the land “ drinks” (as he would express it) at the Arore Wah, 
and he observes that the cultivators are growing a rubbae crop, and that in 
some spots, where a little water is still lying in the canal, they have erected a 
wheel. He looks at his Rules, and finds that land flooded by water passing 
along a canal, and overflowing its glacis, is “ Moke,” and that when a wheel is 
also used, it is “ Moke chirka” ; arid he knows, and believes the Collector to 
suppose, that khureef crops ought to be grown on moke and chirka. And yet 
there is the feet of a rubbee crop before him, and the cultivator is able to prove 
that the water comes by flood from Kassimpoor, passes through the hills, and 
inundates his estate. And if the people to the southward have cut the Arore 
canal tor -their own benefit, that is nothing to him. His land is, and always 
was, sylabee (inundated) : ergo, where no wheel is discoverable, the crop is 
(bossee sylabee land) “ Bossee,” and when there is a wheel it is “ Peawee on 
sylabee.” 

6. And if to the foregoing difficulty should be added those which would 
be involved under my sub-divisional arrangement, the Moonshee would further 
have toagsess the land at D according to dunguf rates, and the lands at C 
according to drummon rates. These latter rates I fixed arbitrarily jpgji, in 

* The demand on the khureef land in the vicinity of Shikatpoor is an exception to 
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view to deterring cultivation on a poor soil, while good lands weie lying waste. 
But the Zemindar at C immediately meets you with the exclamation that all 
his land is drummon; that even now ho can scarcely get any lapa (Zemindar’s 
per-centage) from it. 

7. Again* the following season, when the Moonshee shall arrive, he will 
find, perhaps, that owing to Mr. Fife’s new cutting, all the flood water is 
bunded out, and that the lands at D and C are either lying waste, or arc 
u drinking” at some new canal. 

8. In practice, the Moonshee would doubtless cut the knot, by entering the 
crop in his mind : he would not concern himself with the land beyond, per- 
haps, measuring it, but he would think “ This is jowaree” ; and “They have got 
no wheel, I see.” It is assessed accordingly, and appears as a tax on the land, 
irrespective of crop or season — or rather under my rates they would be so 
entered ; — under yours they would show the season, whether khureef or lubbee, 
because your rates are published per jureeb per harvest, and not per annum. 

9. On the whole, then, I submit, that the introduction of my jates, or any 
modification of the same principle, would, in / ractice , under present circum- 
stances , and in probability, only create fresh difficulties, without securing any 
corresponding good. In allowing the cultivators of the Resumed Districts the 
option of selecting my higher rates, with remissions, you give them a choice, 
without making any demand ; you endeavoured to dispose of the question 
whether those cultivators really do prefer the nearest money equivalent to a 
buttai system; and you accomplished all that my Report suggested, for the 
present time. It was, indeed, written chiefly in view to removing from the 
way of any Revenue Survey Officer coming into these districts, the elementary 
difficulties which had occupied much of my own time ; but which, when once 
explained, are obviated. 

10. I would deferentially add, that even had my suggestions been far wor- 
thier than they were, they would not have merited being published. I think 
any Ishtaharaama relative to assessment should, especially when it involves any 
new element of discussion, be issued with the greatest caution. An assess- 
ment notice is a shock to the agricultural districts : it is felt in every landee ; 
and is among the very few matters that can disturb a cultivator’s mind. If, 
then, these notices be frequently promulgated, they tend to unsettle a popula- 
tion, whose habits arc already too nomadic. Moreover, I think w! cannot 
approximate the most desirable end of an equitable tax on the land by taking 
a Purgunna or a Deputy Collectorate in the mass, sub-dividing or classifying 
its soils, and then directing our Kardars to collect the revenue accordingly. 
Neither the land nor the agency is capable of this arrangement. Tp assess a 
beega fairly, it must first be defined, measured, and appraised, according to all 
its intrinsic and extrinsic disadvantages and advantages. The argument for a 
beega is applicable to a million of beegas. 

11. I trust that the foregoing paragraphs will be considered to contain a 
satisfactory explanation of my former Report ; and a summary of reasons suffi- 
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* * 

cient in force to excuse my not submitting the Rules required by the Commis- 
sioner. Certain ideas I have, indeed, drawn up in the form of Rules, hot they 
are so genera), and the cultivator’s capacity for" understanding is so limited, 
that on re-perusing them, I cannot anticipate they would prove of any practical , 
use. And this notice of the cultivator’s condition induces me to solicit permis- { 
sion to offer, a few remarks upon that paragraph of the Cammisskntofe latte*’* I 
now noted (No. 1034, of the 28th March 1 854, paragraph 4), wherein he 
expressed himself to the effect that this class “ has not improved under Offer 
rule to the extent which might have been expected.” 

12. In my foimer Report, I characterised the Zemindar in the Left Bank, 
.districts as comparable with a sieve, through which the agricultural wealth 

passes into the hands of his Hindoo man of business; and in my Revenue 
Report for 1853-54 (vide paragraphs on leases), I respectfully hazarded an 
opinion, that in the event of Government continuing to grant leases, the 
Hindoo should, equally with his Mussulman paitner, be recognized and held 
responsible. If this were done, the Hindoo would doubtless induce the 
Zemindar to cultivate moie caiefully, and in every way to become more 
exact. 

13. But in respect of the relative positions of the Zemindar and his Bunnia, 
viewed apart fiom the subject of leases, I question whether this be not a result 
and an indication, rather than a cause, of the Zemindar’s very helpless, and 
comparatively wretched condition; and this supposition is to some extent 
home out by the feet that the Hindoo himself is usually veiy poor, and that 
both he and his Zemindar declare him (the Bunnia) to be progressively 
becoming poorer. May not the truth then be, that both weie always poor, 
because there were few souices of wealth; and that, since the introduction of 
our rule has depressed nearly every indigenous source of wealth save farming, 
they have become still poorer } 

14. If it be really the case, as I assume, that both are poor, because there 
is So little to divide, it is clear that suddenly (by what means soever) emanci- 
pating the Zemindar fiom his Bunnia would only tend to cause the latter to 
call in his debts and migrate, and to throw the Zemindar upon (tuccavee) 
Government advances, with all their trains of fraud. 

15. Under correction, then, I submit, that the condition of the cultivating 
class must be ameliorated by other means than those comprehended in the 
accomplishment of the most perfect revenue regulations. It is, I most 
respectfully urge, by inducing a change both in the Hindoo and Mussulman 
of Sind themselves, that we must commence improving their social state : 
in qther words, we must create m them fresh wants, with their natural conse- 
quences of increased trade, agricultural wealth, and population- What is 
primarily \yanted is a stimulus to exertion. This stimulus may act mentally • 
or physically ; by the induction of “emulation, or by example ; or fen ae»mg Bg|» 
physical comforts ; — but there must be a stimulus. Ah present they af|nj^|p? 
primitively philosophic state: they have -scarcely any waste ; aqi|t|^|p|te^a 
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fkpfy etween extravagances, into Which they are led by the strong propensity 
^ w® n «>t of a nature to be inductive of much, trade. 

If we investigate the causes that tender one country fall of prosperous 
pfef, nhd in another lead to a Condition approaching to social paralysis, we 
^iisdOVer that they mainly lie in the constitution and habits of the natives of 
WuntKes. It is the multifade of artificial requirements of Englishmen 
has developed America and Australasia, and it was the falling off and 
Ml extinction of civilisation in Carthage and Rome that changed the Northern 
Qo ast of Africa from an empire's granary into a few patches of nomadic 
husbandry, very similar to those prevailing in Meerpoor and Oobowra. No 
^Ityubt good government will foster and develope artificial requirements ; but 
good men will also, and in far greater degree, secure good government, good 
roads, and good markets. The growth of all is simultaneous. The age and 
country are always good enough for its men. But the original motive power 
lies in germinating or in communicating a general stimulus to exertion. 

17. Any person who looks back through our own history, or that of any other 
old country, will immediately perceive how slowly these wants arise: they are 
not the creation of a day, nor of a generation — they must grow with the na- 
tion’s growth; they camiot be grafted fall-grown by a civilized man on a 
barbaric host. He may, indeed, form ‘n barbaric cities small nucleii, which 
shall by degrees increase, until they embrace all the rural population; but he 
cannot do more. The few wants communicated will germ others, and the 
barbarian’s grandson will become semi-civilized ; and so on, until a period 
shall arrive like that of the nineteenth century in England. In this general 
progression agriculture will progress. It is a ray — an arc, so to write — of the 
circle of civilization, whose centre is man. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Lewis Pelly, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector, Left Bank of Indus. 


(True copy) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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[No* 9*] 


No. 146 of 1855. . 


From the Commissioner in Sind, 
To the Collector or ShikarpocJr. 


Sir, 


Revenue Department* 


Dated 1 5th January 1855* 


December, regarding the 
Revision of the Assessment. 


In reply to the concluding paragraph of your letter as pei margin, I have the 
honoui to inform you, that the principles laid down 
No. 468, of the 18th m the drafts of Notifications enclosed m your letter 
appeal to me to be generally veiy greatly in advance 
of those heietofoie recognized in Smd, and I have 
no doubt whatever, that the assessments which may be framed under those 
instructions will be a great relief to the cultivators, and tend much to the 
improvement of your charge. 

2. The exact extent to which they have been made public, and to which, 
therefore, they are binding on us, is not apparent. They arc drawn up in the 
foim of a Notification, and addressed as to the body of cultivatois; but I un- 
derstand fiom your letter, that they arc rather to be regarded as drafts for the 
consideration and general guidance of your subordinates. The rates laid down 
in them are gcneial rates, as if applicable to the whole Collectoratc ; but I 
understand you to agree with me that such general lates will require consider- 
able modification to adapt them to the varying circumstances of different 
localities. 

3. Any doubts on this subject are, however, of less moment. The Rules 

enclosed m my letter noted in the margin provide 
No. 34, of 4th instant, that a separate Report shall be submitted on the 
revision o t assessment in each district, which will be 
laid before Government, before the rates fixed by the 
revising Officer are considered permanently sanctioned. I will therefore 
at present merely offer a few remarks on parts of the subject discussed in your 
Report which have not been separately noticed. 

4* As regards the cultivator’s preference for buttai, I think I have already 
expressed my conviction, that setting apart the ffe- 
pugnance of ignorance, and in consequence timidity, 
to enter on pny new system, I have not yet met any 
case of an intelligent cultivator ever preferring ! 
to a moderate cash assessment 
« 5. That he prefers buttai to wt 
is often the case ; but I think in such mm % 4fS 


forwarding Memo, of Rules 
for Revision of Assessment. 


On the Causes of fhe Cul- 
tivator preferring Buttai, 
and the extent to which he 
is subject to the Bunxua, or 
Money-lender. Collector's 
para graphs 3 to 6, of No. 
402, of 20th October 1854. 


it wet 


i.* 
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ahmfya be found that the assessment, even when low in actual amount, is not a 
moderate one. 

6. If from bad roads, want of carnage, fiscal restrictions, or any other 
duuse, he is unable to sell his grain, when we demand our revenue, and has 
Consequently, in order to procure the means of meeting our demand, to give his 
Village JBunnia twice or three times as much grain as would cover the assess- 
ment if sold a month earlier or later, or in open market, at a town 20 miles off, 
it is clear, however low the amount of money we demand, it is not a moderate 
cash assessment. 

7. The remedy in such cases is not merely to lower the assessment, but to 
give the cultivator access to markets by roads, and means of carriage, and by 
alte rin g the time when we demand our revenue, so as to suit the natural time 
for his selling his grain to the best advantage. 

8. Again, if we fix an inflexible assessment, and the cultivator’s crop is 
subject to more than ordinary risk, from frost, flood, locust, or drought, it is 
clear, that however moderate our assessment may be in good years, it can 
hardly be so when the crop fails; and the cultivator will naturally picfer buttai, 
which shares the grain and loss with some sort of equity. 

9. But if we tell him, as you have been authorised to do in such cases, 
that he shall have to pay no more than a moderate cash assessment in good 
years, with the right to claim buttai whenever he applies in good time, I doubt 
whether he will ever wish for buttai, as long as he can by any possibility pay 
his cash assessment. 

10. Under such a system, I believe it will be found that the localities 
where the crop is really subject to great risk, which the cultivator has no power 
to control, are much fewer than we now suppose. 

11. Where such risks do exist, the average value of the produce can be 
hut small, and even what appears in a good year to be a moderate cash assess- 
ment may be very heavy when judged by the average produce of a series of 
years. In all such cases, it is not that the cultivator prefers buttai to a mo- 
derate cash assessment, but that the assessment is not really moderate. 

12. With regard to the great influence of the Bunnias or money-dealers over 
the poorer classes of cultivators, I must confess, that while fully sharing the sym- 
pathy expressed for the cultivators, I sometimes fear that the indignation excited 
by the usurious practices of the Bunnia may blind us to the real root of the evil. 

13. If the cultivator can only furnish labour with a very moderate amount 
of agricultural skill, 1 fear that here, as in other countries, whatever the name 
he may hear, he can expect nothing but the wages of a moderately skilled 
labourer. The interests of the capital employed in procuring stock "and seed* 
an d paying the Government assessment, will then go to the man who owns the 
eftpitol, as surely as naturally, and, I may add, as justly, if he he an Indian 
, |i:.«snia, as if he were an English banker. Where the cultivator brings to the 

nothing but his labour, it is difficult, even if it he just, to attempt 
for him more than the wages of his labour. 
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TWfli’**'* Wuhh commoner >case than&tght be^suppo 
court^is to’ attempt in some way to limit. the profite*6f <he‘ caj»i 
*v/j>bJeB' iSoyit&ttient m the position of a competing money-lender. *" " 

^ ICftobthte' inevitable effect of this is, to deter competition ahikong capitalists/ 
v andtbfereby to make the pauper cultivator more than ever boimd to the money 
' lender from whom he has borrowed. * 

. ’15. It is not an easy task to protect ignorance and poverty, accom 
fasthey generally are, by improvidence, from the rapacity of a class which pbs-: 
sesses almost all the little education and capital to be found in the country { 
. oUr best chance of success is to remove all artificial obstacles to the accumula- 

•„?' , , v if* 

^tion of wealth, to render the possession of land certain, to avoid overtaxing its 
cultivation, and to free the labourer from all artificial restraint, and leave him fit; 
liberty to carry his labour to the best market. He has, in his power to labour, 
v :a property, which (especially in this thinly-peopled province) is an object of 
^competition among capitalists, and which, if applied to the best advantage, 
vihight always keep him in circumstances far superior to those of the majority 

* of cultivators. But I need not remind you how much we have yet to do of our 
^{ legitimate share of this task, in ascertaining, and defining rights to land, in in- 
^ troducing certain and moderate assessment, and in freeing the labourer from 
< thoSe bonds which place him more in the position of a serf of the soil than of 
i a free agent. 

^ This brings me to an expression of general concurrence in the concluding 
{ ^ paragraphs of Lieutenant Belly’s last letter (No. 347, of the 25th November 

* 1854), with reference to which, I must confess to some regret that the mass of 
■' :l valuable information and just remark, contained in his first Report, should be 
i r left rather as a contribution to our stock of knowledge than a direct prelude to 

any practical measure. 

17." While, however, expressing my concurrence with Lieutenant Pelly in 
„ ;S tils remark that the permanent improvement of the people is not to be effected 
t%y mere revenue regulation, I would add, that I look for much improvement, in 
f various indirect ways, from a sounder system of revenue administration than at 
^present obtains. 

v > 18. By ascertaining, defining, and recording rights in the lands — by fixing 
moderate cash assessment — we get rid of some of the main causes of tjwi 
cohstant interference of Government Officers with the cultivators; which ap- 
pears to me one of the great curses of the country, and a principal reason oi 
the depressed condition of the people. !/ 

* 19. As a general rule in Sind (with of course numerous exceptions). 
J instead of every man haying his own fields defined and secured to hihl, aii^ 
£ 1 knowing what he has to pay, when, and to whom — all has been uncerf^** 

and interference throughout the season, from the time the Government , <$ 

; commence prging the cultivator bat to leave his land untilled, till the? ^ 

Via divided* and his share ponded over to ^ The natural 
^uch jnt^ference lias become sO'mucH a libbity'thidi'tibfe jr 
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Government officials can hardly be dispensed with in the most ordinary 
operations. 

, 20. By lessening the necessity for such constant and minute interference 
in* one of the principal occupations of the population, sound revenue regulations 
will, I believe, effect more towards civilizing and improving the people, 
than almost any other single measure within the power of Government to 
carry out. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) II. B. E. Frere, 

Commissioner in Sind. 

* Commissioner'* Office, Camp Khyrpoor , 1 fifJi January 1855. 

(True copy) 

J. Ginns, 

A ssi slant Commissioner. 
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LARKHANA DEPUTY COLLECTORATE. 

No. 1. — Statement showing the Boundaries of Dchs; Bough Measurement 
of Village Lands; Annual Extent of Cultivation by principal Zemin- 
diirs; Average Number of Wheels, Wells, &c. ; with the Amount 
of Revenue annually realized to Government, &c. in the Tuppaduree 
of . 

No. 2. — Statement showing the Extent of Cultivation; Number of Chirk as 
and Iloorlas; and the Average Cash Produce from each kind of Land 
per Beega; with the Average Number of Beegas cultivated on Chirkas 
and Hoorlas, and the whole Produce therefrom in Grain, with estimated 
Equivalent in Cash, as produced in the different Dehs in the Tuppa- 

daree of , oil the Average of the last Four Years, from Fusl 

1201 to 1204. 

No. 3. — Statement showing a few of the principal Canals in each Tuppa- 
daree, with the Annual Canal Clearance Expenses of every kind; with 
the estimated Expenses of Cultivation per Beega, on every (-lass of 
Land. 

No. 4. — Statement showing at what Rates per Beega the different descrip- 
tions of Land should he assessed in each Tuppadaree; as also any 
Emoluments, such as Mamool, &c. realized under the past or pre- 
sent Rule, by any Zemindar. 

No. 5. — Statement showing what Cash -Rates are proposed to be levied on 
Lands that have been for years past uncultivated, or never cultivated, 
and now covered with Jungle; together with those adjoining Wells 
(“ Ghairubud"). 



Tuppadaree. 
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Larkhana, Demiiu Collector & Office. 
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Annual ‘Extent of Cultiration by principal Zemindars ; A rerage Number of Wheels , 
$*c. in the 'l'ujqjadaree of — — — — , in the Larhkunu Deputy Collectorate. 



(Signed) St.Clair Ford, Lieutenant, 


Deputy Collector, Larkhana. 
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Statement showing the Extent of Cult t rat ion ; No. of Chirhts and Iloorlas ; and the 
of liectjas cultivated on Chi r has and Iloorlas, and the whole Produce therefrom 
the Tnppadaree of , in the Larkhana Deputy Collectorate , framed on the 


Estimated Aimiidl No. of Heegas on every description of Land under Cultivation, on 
Average of l'our Years; with No. of Whirls, Wells, &(*. 


Pl-sH KIH im) Klit kerf. 


Ruddle. 


liuk.i. lion l.i. M 


l’ukk.i. | Kutchu. 


Chirka. I* 


Hi 
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rhhana, Deputy Collector's Ojficc. 
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2 . 

Average Cash Produce from each land of Land per Brega ; with the A ceraqe Nutnbe) 
in Grain, with estimated Equivalent in Cash, as ptoduced in the difjaent Jhhs in 
Average of the last Four Years, from Fit si 12(il to 1204. 




Tuppadaree. 
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No. 

Statement showing a few of the principal Canals in the Tuppadaree of , in the 

land ; with the Estimated Expenses of Culti 



Larkhana, Deputy Collector’s Office. 
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3. 


jLarkhana' Deputy Cottectoratr , with the Annual Canal Clearance Expenses of every 
vation per Beega , on every Class of Land. 


vation of every kind per Beega, on each Class of Land, including Canal Oleartmees. 



II UMAKtvS. [Show also, 
here, how tlu* cdlni- 
lutimis ioi cultivation 
expenses lioin Co- 
lumns 07 to 100 lm\o 
been made It will 
be satin lent lo prove 
the expense on each 
(lass of laud for one 
or two delis, but tin* 
items must be dually 
shown.] 
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(Signed) St.Cuiii Ford, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector. 


10 * 
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No. 

Statement sliming at what Rates per Beega the different descriptions of land should 
torate ; as also any Emoluments , such as Mamool , $*c. realized 

Opinion ns to the Cash-Rents to be levied on the different kinds of 
Cultivated and Uncultivated (Ayta). 


Pksiirus and K ii u reef. Rub 

__ _ : j i j 
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Jjftrkimm, Deputy Collector's Office. 
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4. 


be assessed in the Dehs of the Tuppnduree of ■ ■ -- , in the Lurhhami Deputy Colter- 
under the past or present Ride by any Zemindars . 





Tuppadaree. 
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Statement showing 


what Cash-Rates are •proposed to be levied an Lands that' have been 

with those adjoining 



Rough Measurements of Lands 
uncultivated (Jungle), with 
particulars 



Whether any of the 

How any or the Land-holders will agree 

whole of these to bring any of these 

Lands can he Lands under Cultivft- 

bronght under Cul- What Rates to be tion, at the Rates 
ti ration; whether levied perJBeoga, on shown in Column 131; 
by digging fresh the Lands that can and if so, to what ex- 
Canals, or how ? be brought under tent; and whether they 
And if so, from Cultivation, and are willing to bind 

whence and to for how long. themselves to pay 


And if so, from 
whence and to 
where, with any 
other suggestion 
that may occur. 


themselves to pay t 

“ N akashta” for any of 
their Old Lands they 
may leave unculti- 
vated. 


Larhkdm, Deputy Collector’s Office. 
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far years past Uncultivated, or never Cultivated, and now covered with Jungle; together 
Wells (“ Ghairabad!'). 


Under those restric- 
tions, the estimated No. 
ofBeegas that may 
be expected to be 
brought under Cultiva- 
tion of those shown in 
Column 120. 


No. of Wells 
(Ghairabad), as 
shown in Columns 
24 and 25 of State- 
ment No. 1. 


No. of Years Ghairabad, 
and Causes ; what assistance 
is mpimd to bum; under 
Cultivation these \\ ell 
Lands ; mid aw the Owners 
willing bo to do ! 


ltl.M AHKS. 



(Signed) St.Clair Ford, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector. 
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[No. 10, with Enclosure.] 

No. 467 of 1854. 


Revenue Department. 


From the Collector of Upper Sind, 


To the Commissioner in Sind. 


Sir, 


Dated 15 th December 1854. 


With reference to my Report No. 402, and its accompaniments, from Lieu- 
tenant Felly, regarding the new Revenue Settlement of this Collectorate, I have 
now the honour to forward Reports by Lieutenant Wallace and Lieutenant 
Ford on the same subject, in reference to their respective districts. 

2. The Statements accompanying these Reports afford valuable data for 
fixing the land-rent according to classification of soils. It was my wish that 
the expense of all canal clearances defrayed by villages, in the several Talookas, 
should be added to the general expense of cultivation. This, I perceive, Lieu- 
tenant Wallace has omitted, and the results shown in his statement of cost 
appear overrated. 

3. The form which is under preparation by Lieutenant Ford is elaborate, 
and will include all information necessary to the elucidation of the general 
question of assessment of all villages in his charge. As this is still unfinished, 
the blank form of statement is submitted. 

4. These documents, I trust, will meet with your approval. 

5. In Lieutenant Ford’s 19th paragraph, he recommends rent-free grants for 
a year or two, in cases of bringing under cultivation lands long waste. I am 
averse, however, to such, excepting in garden-making, or wells, in which there 
is no corresponding return for a number of years. It does not appear to have 
been the practice in the Chandooka districts, where the population is of a more 
fixed and unchanging character than in other parts of the countiy, to grant 
puttas of partial remission for irrigationary works made to bring lands long 
neglected into use. It is impossible to do this in any extensive measure, with- 
out its operating prejudicially to old cultivated lands ; and to prevent such a 
result requires more than ordinary care and management. But having this 
season vj^led«the back-lying lands of the Chandooka districts, I have directed 
that of the small watercourses, which have not been used for the last 
thirj^years, be cleared, and their waste lands be re-cultivated, on sufficiently! 
reiinerative terms to adifiit of the necessary labour being expended nem 



Ill 


them. It is in such cases that small advances as tuccavce may be advan- 
tageously made, regarding which I addressed you on the 1 1th instant. 

. I have, &c. 

(Signed) T. II. Steuart, Major, 

Collector, Upper Sind. 

Larkhana, Collector's Office, 1 5th December 1854. 

(True copy) 

J. Ginns, 

Assistant Commissioner. 


No. 339 op 1854. 


Revenue Department. 

From the Deputy Collector of Suikarpoor District, 

To the Collector of Upper Sino. 

Camp Gurlice Bhoodeel, 11 t,k November 1854. 

Sir, 

In pursuance with instructions conveyed in your Memo. No. 1034, dated 
1st June 1854, I have the honour to forward my views relating to the new 
rates of assessment, mid to various other measures mentioned in your Report 
to the Commissioner in Sind, No. 33 of 1854, regarding the revenue adminis- 
tration of the Upper Sind Collectorate. 

2. My inexperience in all matters connected with a subject requiring so 
thorough a knowledge of all its details as does this, will, I trust, plead as an 
excuse for my touching but slightly on the different points on which my opinion 
is required. 

3. The old rates of assessment pressed hardly on the cultivator, both from 
their .leaving him but small gains were his crop an average one, and from the 
fact that by one of their provisions there was no compensation granted for any 
failure of crop, unless caused by submersion ; and as this year only 602 beegas 
of cultivated land were destroyed from this cause, 057 beegas of which were 
brought under cultivation for the ensuing rubbee, it will be seen that but little 
was done in the way of help to the cultivator, against the numerous causes of 
loss to which his crops are liable. 

• 4. The new rates of assessment introduced by you since Rubbee 1265 are 
s most favourable to the ensuring a liberal return to the cultivator in case of si 
able harvest ; but I would venture to suggest, that living, as the Zemin- 
'/^^s.iUi'. my districts with very few exceptions do, from hand to mouth, the 
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disbursement every fusl of hard coin for their cultivation, whether it makes 
them a good return or not, would be a matter of great difficulty, and would 
materially tend to keep them in the hands of the Bunnias ; and so long as such 

. is the case, cultivation will increase but slowly. A liberal system of remission, 
with rewards bestowed, in the shape of free grants of a.beega or two for any ’ 
creditable exertion on the part of a Zemindar, to increase his cultivation, and 
a loorigee bestowed at the hands of the Collector, or of the Commissioner, in 
cases where such distinction may appear to have been merited, would greatly 
stimulate, not only the fortunate gainers of such rewards, but the community 
at large, to bear patiently a temporary los3, and to endeavour to make it up by 
increased exertions. The old system of buttai, now, much to the real gain of 
the cultivator, abolished, rendered any such exertion unnecessary, because it. 
did not occasion any additional demand on his resources, whatever the crop 
might be, beyond the Government share. This system, so congenial to die 
lazy and apathetic Mussulman, by rendering him indifferent to the result, in- 
duced a careless style of cultivation, and was a complete bar to his advancement. 
This system, but lately changed for the present one, unfitted the Zemindar for 
any struggle with circumstances : in the event of his crop failing, he becomes 
disheartened, and being obliged to obtain the wherewithal to pay his assess- 
ment from the money-lender, finds that next seed-time he is unable to increase 
his cultivation ; on the contrary, in many cases he will be obliged to decrease 
it. This course will only involve him still more, and two or three consecutive 
bad seasons would render him entirely dependent on the caprice of the 
Bunnia for means wherewith to cultivate. Under these circumstances, as die 
cultivator appears hardly able to walk alone in the new path marked out for 
him, 1 cannot help thinking, that by Government watching and aiding his steps 
until he shall be fairly set going, the condition of this class will be greatly 
improved ; and until they arc,- in a measure, independent, diey will be unable to 
improve their land, or to till it in a more effectual manner than is the case at 
present. All admonition is lost on them, so long as their hands are tied by 
their difficuldes ; but when these are removed, then the great increase of 
cultivation will amply repay Government for the reduction of assessment. 

5 . The complete state of ignorance in which the agricultural population of 
my district is plunged, as regards education, by rendering them liable to be 
plundered largely by the Bunnia, is a drawback to their welfare ; and it will be 
a work of time to obviate this, as the sons of very few Zemindars know how 
to read and write, and the parents are unwilling to withdraw them from labour 
in the fields, to acquire knowledge that would save them five times the amou nt 
expended in paying a substitute. 

6. As at present it would be hardly worth while to erect houses at any save 
two or threer, the large villages in my district, I intend distributing the Sindee. 
books now in use among such village teachers as I may find ; and would 

^respectfully suggest, that a promise of rewards be held out to those who shalbb&'t 
found, on your visiting the districts, to havq shown themselves most active in 
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teaching the vernacular — this being, I think, the most desirable description of 
knowledge to be generally diffused as a beginning. 

7. I have endeavoured to obtain a statement of the expense attendant bn 
the cultivation of a beega of land, from the period of preparing the land for the 
reception of the seed, down to the winnowing of the grain after the harvest ; 
as also of the return to be expected from a beega of land, supposing the crop to 
have turned out well. I fear that the present return is but an approximation 
to the truth; but in the absence of any sure grounds to calculate upon, it will, 
perhaps, serve as a guide. The rates of assessment I consider as likely to give 
the ^cultivator a fair return I have also noted, in a second statement. The 
value of the produce of a beega of land, as shown in the first statement, is 
calculated from rather high rates, as shown in the accompanying price current. 
The prices of grain here quoted could hardly remain so high for any length of 
time. 

8. The classing of the soil in each deh is being carried out agreeably with 
the instructions on that head contained in your endorsement No. fi2/> of 18/Vi, 
dated 1st June. I am ascertaining the extent of each deh, and the nature of 
the land therein, as I go on. When I shall have completed this, 1 will inform 
you of the result; also furnishing the names of such Zemindars as are willing 
to take leases of the land about their villages or delis. The Kardars have 
received orders to record the area of land in their Talookas sub-divided into 
dehs, with the quantity of land of each class therein contained. 

9. In classing the khureef land, I would propose taking into consideration 
the quality of the soil, and the facilities of irrigating it ; but with regard to the 
rubbee land, as the uncertainty of the course which the inundation may take 
will render a classification equally variable, 1 would propose that all rubbee 
land be classed in the first instance at the intrinsic value of the soil, and evc3ry 
year this be modified according to circumstances; it retaining its original valu- 
ation if fairly covered aifd saturated with water, and if only partially so, a 
corresponding diminution in its value to be made. Well land is seldom other- * 
wise than first class, a Zemindar being naturally unwilling to lay out a huge 
sum of money in sinking a well on any but good land. 

10. Perhaps, in the classification of the khureef land, it would be as well 
to consider the varieties in the soil only, as the varying capabilities of the 
bullocks in different parts of the Talooka would be met by the different amount 
of land fixed as bilmooktee on each chirka and hoorla ; with this exception, 
that the cultivators at the mouth of a canal are on an equality with those at 
the tail only safer as concerns the irrigation by wheel ; but with the moke there 
is a great difference — a fall of an inch or two affects the moke at the mouths, 
whilst, at. the tails of canals, so long as the water runs, the moke is available. 
Therefore, I would propose that land at the tails of canals be classed higher ' 
than land of a corresponding quality at the mouths. 

^ I think it will* not be feasible to have the lands in each deh throughout 
district classed separately after this fashion before the ensuing peshrus ; but 

' ' V 20 * 
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should you think it advisable for any such arrangements to be carried out, 
their completion would not be delayed further than June next. 

12. By conferring sunnuds on the most intelligent Zemindars, giving them 
power to try cases of abuse, or of slight assault, and of apprehending persons 
suspected of any crime, a great check on all bad characters would be obtained; 
and besides, great trouble and inconvenience to witnesses would be removed. 
Zemindar Sultan Alee Shah of Sukkur, Wuliid Bux of Jaghun, and Allahindo 
Dhull of Amrote, arc men of generally recognized integrity, and are, I think, 
qualified to exercise such powers as a beginning : should Puttadars be included, 
the Puttadar of (iurhee Yaseen, Abdoolla Khan Barukzaye, is a man of consi- 
derable possessions, and standing; but as you are perfectly well acquainted 
with all the principal Zemindars, it is superfluous lor me to mention any in 
particular. 

13. The granting rewards, and holding out inducement to the Zemindars, 
with a view to stimulating them to increase and improve their cultivation, is a 
measure that would prove most efficient in obtaining the desired end. Any 
fixed rule could not he easily laid down ; but any ease deemed worthy of your 
notice could be reported by the Deputy Collector. Small prizes might be 
given for the largest amount of cultivation of indigo and linseed in each 
Talooka, whilst one or more larger prizes might be competed for by the whole 
district, for the encouragement of growers of American cotton. As the cultiva- 
tion of this plant has been hitherto attended with unfavourable and discourag- 
ing results, a small free grant of land might be ottered for competition, to be 
awarded to the individual who could produce the largest quantity of cotton, 
and the best cleaned of his own growing. 


I have, &c. 


(Signed) It. It. Wallace, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector. 


Deputy Collector $ CtUcherrij, 

Camp Gurhee Yaseen, 1 \th November 1854. 


(True copy) 

(Signed) T, It. Stktjaiit, Major, 

Collector, Upper Sind. 



Statement of Cost of Cultivating one Beega with various Crops, and for the different Fusls, in the Shikarpoor 

and Suhkur District. 
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Table of Prices on which the Return to the Cultivation of One Beega of Land 
sown with these Grains , $*c. is calculated , from Two Years 1 Average , i. e. 
• 1852-53 and 1853-54. 


' Crops. 

Shikarpoor. 

Abtloo. 

Nowshera. 

Sukkur. 



Rs 

a . 

JP- 

Rs. 

a. 

P • 

Rs. a , p. 

Rs.'a. 

P • 

Cotton, cleaned. . 

per maund 

11 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 5 0 

10 10 

0 

Wheat, 1 st sort. . 

» 

1 

7 

6 

1 

5 

6 

1 4 10* 

1 6 

6 

Ditto, 2nd sort 

)) 

1 

5 

6 

1 

3 

0 

1 4 0 

. 1 4 

0 

Jowaree, 1st sort 

99 

1 

0 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 15 7 

1 1 

yj 

Ditto, 2nd sort . . 

99 

0 

14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

o is y 

1 0 

0 

Bajree, 1st sort. . 

99 

1 

0 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 0 0 

1 5) 

0 

Ditto, 2nd sort. . 

99 

None. 

0 

14 

0 

None. 

None. 

Jhow, 1st sort . . 

99 

0 

15 

6 

1 

0 

6 

0 0 0 

0 12 

82 

Ditto, 2nd sort . . 

99 

0 

14 

6 

0 

15 

0 

None. 

None. 

Shalee, 1st sort. . 


1 

7 

6 

0 

8 

0 

None. 

i y 

0 

Ditto, 2nd sort. . 

99 

1 

4 

0 

0 

7 

6 

None. 

l 3 

0 

Itice, 1st sort . . 


3 

0 

0 

* 2 

4 

0 

2 1 0 

2 14 

0 

Ditto, 2nd sort. . 


2 

8 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 14 6 

2 8 

0 

Rice, red, 1 st sort 


2 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

None. 

2 1 

0 

Ditto, 2nd sort . . 


1 

14 

0 

1 

9 

0 

None. 

2 0 

0 

Gram, 1 st sort . . 

99 

1 

12 

0 

l 

8 

0 

0 15 0 

1 9 

n 

Ditto, 2nd sort. . 

99 

1 

7 

0 

1 

5 

0 

None. 

1 5 

0 

Jamblia, 1st sort 

99 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 1 0 

1 C 

0 

Ditto, 2nd sort . . 

99 

l 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 0 0 

None. 


Muttur, 1st sort. . 

99 

0 

11 

(i 

0 

11 

0 

None. 

0 8 

0 

Ditto, 2nd sort . . 

99 

« 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

None. 

None. 


Moong, 1st sort. . 

99 

1 

8 

0 

l 

12 

0 

None. 

1 11 

6 

Ditto, 2nd sort. . 

99 

1 

7 

0 

1 

2 

0 

None. 

l 9 

6 

Indigo, 1st sort. . 

99 

65 

0 

0 

52 

8 

0 

None. 

30 0 

0 

Ditto, 2nd sort. . 

99 

GO 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

None. 

25 0 

0 

Sugar-cane, 1st sort 

99 

3 

12 

0 

3 

2 

6 

3 6 7 

2 0 

0 

Ditto, 2nd sort . . 

99 

3 

.8 

6 

3 

2 

0 

3 3 6 

1 13 

0 

Till, 1st sort 

• 

,, 

2 

4 

0 

None. 


1 2 0 

1 4 

0 

Ditto, 2nd sort. . 

99 

2 

0 

0 

None. 


1 0 0 

1 2 

0 


(Signed) K. It. Wallace, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector. 


(True copy) 

(Signed) T. R. Steuart, Major, 

Collector, Upper Sind.^ 
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(Signed) R. R. Wallace, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector. 
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No. 417 or 1854. 


Revenue Department. 


From Lieutenant SlClair Ford, Deputy Collector pf Larkhana, 
To Major T. 11. Steuart, Collector in Upper Sind. 


Sir, 


Dated 9 th December 1854. 


With reference to your endorsement No. 525 of 1854, in Revenue Depart- 
ment, dated 1st June 1854, forwarding correspondence on the subject of land 
assessment, 1 have the honour to report that I at once commenced making the 
necessary inquiries. 

2. After a careful perusal of the Commissioner’s letter, and your Report, 
No. 33 of 1854, I framed a set of Statements, that would embody the pith of 
what appeared to me the wishes of yourself and the Commissioner in Sind, and 
having had the same carefully translated, forwarded them, with instructions, to 
my Native officials, directing them to prepare similar ones as quickly, consist- 
ent with accuracy, as circumstances would admit. 

3. I have since, and am still prosecuting such inquiries as seem to me to bear 
most prominently on the points spoken of by the Commissioner ; and it was my 
intention, after having proved the correctness or otherwise of several debs in 
each Talooka, according to the Statements, to have transmitted to you copies 
in English of a Tuppadaree in each Talooka, and the rest in Persian; but as 
it has occurred to me, that not having replied to your endorsement may be 
taken as a sign that I have been inattentive to your orders, I now beg to 
forward blank copies of the Statements alluded to in paragraph 2, which I 
trust shortly to have compiled, and to offer a few remarks on the important 
subject to which they purpose to relate. 

4. It may appear that the Statements arc somewhat lengthy; but I found 
it was necessary to make them so, to compress under one view the whole of the 

* matter required by the Commissioner in Sind, more particularly as set forth 
in paragraph 14 of the Commissioner’s letter. 

5. Once completed, they must prove the immense information they will 
afford, ghide one in framing village leases, and tend greatly to facilitate the 
assessing of lands. 

6. I have been particular, during constant intercourse with Zemindars and 
others, to impress on their minds the importance of arriving at some niear . 
knowledge of the area of dehs, &e. and I trust columns* 10 to 14 o 
No. 1 will give a fair approximate. 
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7. The Talookas have been divided properly into delis, whose boundaries 
are well known, and defined, and which will be entered in columns 6 to 9 of 
Statement No. 1. 

• 8. In compliance with your orders regarding plotting out village lands, and 
then entering them in a field-book, to prevent the necessity of a constant yearly 
remeasuring, and to facilitate the granting of remission on unproductive crops, 
I have, since the commencement of the year, been over several village lands, 
in company with the Zemindars, &c. ; and from what I can glean, they would 
be glad to have some measurement of the sort under reference made, to relieve 
them of the trouble attendant on repeated measuring ; and they seemed to think 
a deh or two might first be marked out as a sort of pattern. 

9. To carry out the plan, I have the last few days called three or four 
Tuppadars before me, and after making them sketch out on paper one of the 
dehs in their charge, and explaining the nature of tin* required survey, sent 
them away to measure the lands, set up field sub-divisions, &c., and then again- 
draw the same on paper. 

10. I trust shortly you will personally inspect a deli thus mapped out. 

11. We shall, I think, have no dilliculty in carrying out these plans in our 
rice-growing dehs, though in others it may at first be difficult : however, a few 
trials will soon test the matter. 

12. It has been explained that settlements are to be made for three seasons, 
peshrus, khureef, and rubbee, consequent on one water. 

13. I should wish to have given an opinion, as desired, regarding rates that 
ought in future to be levied ; but there arc so many things to be considered 
when determining them according to the classification of the soil, that 1 
hesitate to do so till I have collected such full information as would give me 
some foundation on which to rest the said opinion ; though 1 think the rates 
ordered for last khureef with your circular letter No. 475 of 1854, dated 
13th May 1854, very fair. 

14. I am inclined to believe that the lands of some dehs in the Kumber 
and Nusseerabad Talookas are, perhaps, by the same too lightly assessed, and 
I trust shortly to have the statements for the dehs alluded to ready. 

15. The granting of “Mamool.” as set forth in your Notification, will, I 

am sure, be attended with many beneficial results ; and the distribution of 
u Loongecs” tor new canals dug, or for any extensive clearing of old channels, 
should, I think, be annually made. v 

16. Regarding remission, I am inclined to think, that till we have some 

rough survey of the dehs, the same will be attended with difficulties ; still 
1 am of opinion it should be granted in the event of half or more of a crop 
being destroyed, as ordered for the past khureef— paragraph 8 of your 
Notification. ' 

17. Respecting granting limited judicial powers to Zemindars, I would 
its being tried for a time. The Zemindar thus empowered might try 

^fi&es of petty theft to the amount of one rupee within his zemindaree, as 
v V\. J ®i*-. .. 
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also minor cases of assault and abuse. He should be able to fine up to 
8 annas, with power to sentence to four days’ imprisonment in default. He 
should be burdened with no forms and returns of any sort : but on the parties 
concerned being called before him, he should then and there dispose of the 
case, by hearing what each person has to say ; and if he considered the charge 
proven, and awarded a fine which was at once paid, he should merely forward 
the same to the nearest Tuppadar or Kardar, with a “ Poorsah,” simply stating 
from whom and why lie had levied it, letting the offender, witnesses, &c. go to 
their homes. If he deemed the person charged innocent, he should discharge 
all, sending a memorandum, showing the offender’s name, and charge, to the 
nearest Tuppadar or Kardar. In the event of the fine not being at once paid, 
be should forward* the offender to the nearest Kardar, for imprisonment in his 
lock-up, with a poorsah, stating the punishment awarded. The Zemindars 
should have no powers of confining any one at their own “ Utak” or village, 
'for however short a period. 

18. I think some such powers, given to the more intelligent and educated 
Zemindars, would answer, and prevent a number of persons (as must now often 
happen) being called away from their daily occupations, to give evidence or 
prosecute, at a distance from their homes, in many trivial cases that might 
have been easily settled by their Vuddarah. 

19. If you approve, I might send a list of such Zemindars as I deem fit 
for the exercise of such powers. 

20. It is very desirable to induce the Zemindars, &c. to extend their culti- 
vation, and bring under culture waste lands ; and as the same is always attended 
with more or less outlay of capital in the first instance, I would suggest, that 
in the event of any one agreeing to cultivate such lands, without deserting old 
ones, “ Puttahs” being given, granting the same at low rates for the first two 
or three years. Of course we can lay down no general rule, as in every 
individual case circumstances would vary, some waste lands being covered with 
dense jungle, others being tolerably clear, — some being easily irrigated, others 
just the contrary ; but it has occurred to me, that perhaps sufficient encourage- 
ment is not given to extend cultivation on lands which have long lain waste, 
or which, perhaps, never have been brought under the plough. Some instances 
might occur when a year or two free-rent might be given ; but an assurance 
of the sort held out to the cultivators would be well, and aid in extending 

« cultivation. 

21. It should of course be a sine qua non , that all should be made to pay 
u Nakashta,” if they were found relinquishing old lands. 

22. To aid in the above, Government might always be ready to grant 
“Tuccavee” on good security, and fixed instalments for repayment. 

23. The # more I see how the agricultural system works in this province, the 
more l feel sure that the lower classes will not be materially benefited, till 
tn®jr become aware that advances in money are to be had for cultivation 
or its aids. 
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24. These advances, given on good security, would be readily recovered ; 
and they might be repaid in one, two, or more seasons, according to the 
amount advanced, means of the receiver, or magnitude of the work, &c. 

* 25. We must for a time at least step in and take the place of the “ Sind 
Extortioner,” or Hindoo money-lender; and till we do so, wc shall not much 
improve the individual condition of the poor ryot. 

26. The more liberal become our views on these matters, the more enlight- 
ened will the population become ; and they will by little and little be led to 
see that in our revenue and other arrangements we seek, not to aggrandise 
ourselves, but to pave the way to their own advancement. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) St.Clair Ford, Lieutenant, 

Deputy Collector, Larkhana* 

Deputy Collector's Office , Camp JRuttadhcra, { Jth December 1854. 

(True copy) 

J. Cibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner* 
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[No. 11.] . No. 3 op 1855. 

Revenue Department. 


From the Commissioner in Sind, 
To the Collector op Shikarpoor. 


Dated 1st January 1855. 

Sir, 

In acknowledging the receipt of your letter as per margin, I have the honour 
to inform you, that the Reports received therewith 

No. 467. of 16th Deccm- are highly creditable to Lieutenants Ford and 

her 1854, forwarding Re- Wallace, and will be forwarded, together with your 
ports from Lieutenants ’ . ’ ° / 

Ford and Wallace, regard- previous communications, to Government, with a 

mg the new Revenue Set- request that they may be printed among the Revenue 
tlcments m their respective 

Districts. Selections of Government. 

2. My best thanks are due to you for the atten- 
tion you have devoted to this all-important subject, from which I anticipate 
excellent results in the reformation of the revenue system of your charge. 

3. I have drawn up a Memorandum, which you will receive in a few days, 
relative to the general question of revenue settlements ; and I will therefore 
defer more detailed remarks on the points which will be therein noticed at 
length. 

4. With reference to Lieutenant Ford’s proposition for temporary remis- 
sions of revenue, as an inducement to bring waste lands into cultivation, I 
would observe, that though there are often eases in which such a course may 
be 'advisable, and even necessary, yet, as a general rule, and in the present 
instance, I entirely concur in your remarks in paragraph 5 of your letter under 
reply, and approve of the course which you therein report having adopted. 

5. The question of granting limited judicial powers to the principal Zemin- 
dars will be disposed of in the Judicial Department. In the mean time, 
Lieutenant Ford may be asked to send in a list of Zemindars to whom he 
would propose^to grant the powers. (Vide his 18th paragraph.) 

I have, &c. 

• (Signed) H. B. E. Frere, 

• Commissioner in Sind. 

Commissioner's Office , Camp Miltee, 1st January 1855. 

(True copy) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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[No. 12.] 

REVENUE SETTLEMENT IN SIND. 

1. The conditions affecting the settlement of a Government revenue, to be 
derived from the produce of the land, differ so much in Sind from those of 
most other parts of India, that no system as yet adopted in the latter would 
have any chance of success, unless considerably modified before its intro- 
duction into Sind. 

2. The absence of rain, and the consequent dependence of cultivation on 
artificial irrigation, are the most obvious ; but there are other differences in the 
constitution of villages, the division and tenure of property, and customs of the 
people, which must all be taken into account in deciding upon what so 
intensely affects the welfare, and even existence, of an agricultural population, 

3. I will first endeavour to give a short sketch of the condition of Sind, 
with regard to supply of water, soil, land, tenure, village communities, &c. 

4. Sind is, properly speaking, the name of the river, from the junction of 
the Attock (Upper Indus) with the Sntlej to the sea, and of that part of the 
valley watered by the river ; and this is the only part of the province of much 
value, the rest consisting chiefly of sandy desert, and stony tracts, dependent 
for irrigation on the uncertain supplies of water afforded by the hill streams. 

5. In the absence of a survey, we can hardly form a guess how much land 
is capable of Being irrigated from the Indus. Opposite Larkhana, the breadth 
of the bed so watered to the west must be about 40 miles ; while in the same 
direction below Schwan it is not more than four or five, till we reach the Delta, 
where it again expands. I have less knowledge still of the breadth of the bed 
on the left bank. In the northern districts it is very narrow, but lower down 
the large branches of the Indus extend it greatly. 

6. The possibility of bringing water to any place in Sind depends upon the 
double, or rather treble slope of the surface — one parallel with, and the other 
two perpendicular to, the course of the river, which runs on its raised course 
nearly through the middle of the valley. 

7. It results from this, that there is an available slope to carry water in- 
land on either side, and that the slope can be increased by taking the supply 
from a situation higher up the river than the land to be watered. (Note I.) 

8. There is, however, on either side, land too high to be reached (at least 
profitably), and this is the land already alluded to as dependent o» the pre- 
carious floods from hill streams. ' A Section taken in a westerly direction from 
about Selah Naree, in the Mehur districts, would give an instructive example 
-of the land in its different relations to irrigation. (See Diagram No. 1.) 

v; 9. To make this more intelligible, perhaps the accompanying diagram 
(Diagram No. 2) will be useful. 
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10. In Diagram No. I, A shows the river in the cold season. From A to 
B is under water in the hot weather, but cultivated in the cold weather, when 
the river shrinks to its low level — this is the kutcha land. From B to C island 
not naturally flooded by the river even at its greatest height, but which can be- 
watered with Persian wheels. From C to D is a hollow filled with water in 
the hot weather, byt which is cultivated as the bed dries up in the cold. From 
D, the ground rises to E, the bank of the Koodun canal. This portion is 
cultivated in the hot weather by means of Persian wheels, and affords dry 
ground for the cultivators’ houses. From E to F the ground again falls, and 
between F and G there is another hollow. At G there is the Narra canal, and 
beyond it another slope and hollow, the Goza dund ; but west of this the land 
is higher than the water of the river, and it slopes gradually upwards to the 
hills at K. As the bed of the river and the alluvial tract formed from its 
sediment rises with each annual deposit, the land capable of irrigation must 
go on increasing, and annually encroach on the slopes leading to the hills. 

11. There are few places where the slopes are so regular as in the one I 
have taken as an example, or in which all these conditions arc present ; but 
some of them will be found in every village, and an assessment, to be success- 
ful, must adapt itself to all. 

12. Were the course and rise of water of the Indus fixed and constant, the 
quantity and quality of the cultivation ought to vary little from year to year. 
But so far from this being the case, the channel is one year miles from where 
it was the one before, and both the height to which it rises, and the time at 
which the rise takes place, are constantly varying. 

13. From the varying levels of the land of different villages, and the 
varying course and rise of the river, it follows not merely that each village has 
more or less and better or worse cultivation each year, but that in some years 
a village altogether lies waste, from want of or excess of water, as the case 
may be ; and that the cultivation, in fact, shifts from one place to another. 
For instance, in a very low season, the water would not moisten the whole of 
the kutcha lands to B in Diagram No. I, or the hollow between C and D. 
A certain moderate inundation would do this, and dry up in time to allow the 
whole bed of the hollows to be sown with cold weather crops ; while an exces- 
sive rise qf the river would so flood the hollows that they might remain under 
water all the year round ; but the higher portions, especially that between J and 
K, would benefit in proportion, — the cultivation would shift to the high 
grounds; the low lands .would lie waste. 

14. This is not a hypothetical case of what might happen: I have seen it 
all take place in the situation of the Section given. 

15. The lands dependent on the hill , streams are sometimes called rain- 
lands, because the streams have water in them only after rain falls in the hills, 

* #hich happens oftener than in the plains. The land is irrigated by throwing 
, up high bunds round the fields, and diverting the water of the hill streams into 
them. The cultivation is even more uncertain than that watered by the Indus, 
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'Sometimes scarcely any rain falls during the year, and at others the water 
comes down with such force that it washes bunds and cultivation all away. 

16. Land, or rather cultivation, has received several names, distinctive of 

the mode in which it is irrigated : the principal arc — • 

_ Churhce . — When the water is raised from a canal, well, &c. by artificial 
means. 

Moke . — When the watercourse is above the level of the soil, and the water 
runs on the surface, but under control. 

Bossee and Sylabee . — When the land is so saturated with moisture, that it 
requires no further watering from seed-time to harvest. 

Paneeatee. — Sylabee, or land well moistened, but what can be irrigated 
from a wheel as well. 

Sucht y or Siam . — Land of a porous nature, which sucks up sufficient mois- 
ture from an adjoining river or lake. 

Bund Buranle . — The rain-lands described in the preceding paragraph. 

17. The soil of Sind varies from a strong clay to the lightest sand, and is 

all more or less impregnated with salt. Large tracts 
have so much salt as to bo quite barrqn. Some of ^ 
these bear marks of having been once cultivated, and are said to have become 
salt when the supply of water failed ; and the general opinion is, that all land, 
if not watered, becomes salt, and that the most saline can be made sweet by 
abundant, irrigation. (Note II.) 

18. The following are the principal varieties, and their names in the 
Soli wan district; and though the local names may differ, the soils will be found 
to correspond throughout Sind : — 

A, C heliee and Knrrnra . — These arc both stiff clays: the first is on low 
inundated lands, and yields gram ; the other is in the bed of hollows, 


in which rice is grown. 

B, Waree or Varee . — This is the. sand thrown up by the river, or drifted by 

the wind, and, when pure, can yield no crop. 

C, Gussur, — This is a rich loam, formed by the admixture, in the most favour- 

able proportions, of Chekee and V aree. 

D, Vamasa. — This is a loam, in which the sand predominates. 

E, Nor, — A still more sandy soil than the above. 

F, Kullur . — This is land so salt as to be barren ; the soil may be either of 

the above varieties. 

19. The produce, and even the crop which shall be grown, is determined, 

• not by the soil only, but by this, and the manner and 
time at which it can be watered. For instance, 
gussur is the best land for wheat; but if it is only watered by a canal 
during the inundation, it must be cultivated with j'owarcc, or' some other 
khureef crop. * 

20. The atfiount of produce varies so much with the soil, and supply of 
water, that it is difficult to draw an average. Of the khureef crops, a kurwar 
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(about 18 maundsof 80 lbs.) is sometimes obtained in Upper Sind fromabeega 
(above half an acre, or, more exactly, 2,500 square yards), but a quarter of this 
is considered the average. Wheat is said sometimes to yield as much as a 
kurwar, which would be equal to about seven quarters an acre — a heavy crop 
in England. Two-thirds, however, is considered an excellent crop in Sind, 
and large tracts may be seen every cold season which cannot yield more than 
a cassa or two. 

21 . The market value of the common kinds of produce is very fluctuating, 
and there is a great want of an outlet for them, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of large towns, where the home consumption is great. The 
price currents show a great and constant relative difference in the different 
villages, according to the facilities for disposing of produce. 

22. A (lowing for the rude agriculture, the neglect of rotation of crops, and of 
manure, the soil in Sind must be considered very productive; but owing to the 
inferiority of the crops grown, their money value is very low r . 

23. The mode of lancLtenure in Sind is very simple, well adapted to the 

exercise ofrindividual enterprise/ and the investment 
of capital in improvement ; and it is very desirable 
that the revenue system should conform to it. It is, in fact, nearly the same 
as tenure of land in England, with the exception that the land is all subject to 
the payment of “ Khiraj,” or tax to Government. 

24. The first and universal land-tax was in all probability a share of the 
produce, and even when this was commuted for a fixed amount, it could only 
be paid from land that was cultivated. As payment of the tax, then, was a 
condition of holding land, so must cultivation have been, and wasteland would 
become the property of Government, whose claims on it were not satisfied. 

25. This is precisely the condition of land in Sind. Cultivated land is the 
property of private individuals, to whom, in many instances, it has been 
handed down by their ancestors for countless generations. It is theirs to 
cultivate, to sell, or to mortgage, or bequeath to their children, and subject only 
to the payment of the tax. 

26. It has been objected, that the amount of tax being at the discretion of 
the Government, reduces the landowner to the state of a tenant, and consti- 
tutes the Government landlord ; but except in so far as Government is 
absolute, the tax could not be legally raised above what was legal under the 
previous rulers ; and so far from this being done, the tendency is all the other 
way, and a permanent settlement would remove this objection for ever. 

27. The question of landowuership has been complicated, by confusing 
Jagheerdars with landowners. Because the former paid no land-tax, it was 
thought they resembled the landed proprietor of England ; but the reason they 
paid no tax (v as because they had no land. 

28. A Jagheerdar is merely one who holds an assignment oft the Government 
revenue of certain lands, and under Mussulman law the revprilfc could only be 
[fp assigned for state or for religious purposes. Supposing the grantee was a 
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landowner: the grant might be made in his own land, when he must be 
considered paying as landowner, and receiving as Jaghccrdar. Other 
Jagheerdars receive from the landowners the taxes the latter would otherwise 
have paid to Government; and when the jaglieer is resumed, on lapses, 
Government collects from the landowner, not from him who was Jaghccrdar. 

* 29. The landowner in Sind is called the Zemindar. The Zemindars are 
almost all Mussulmans ; but IJ indoo capitalists occasionally become purchasers, 
and still often hold land in mortgage. 

30. Cultivated land, with facilities for irrigation, has a money value vary- 
ing with the advantages of soil, locality, &c., and still more with the extent to 
which private rights of property in land have been respected. It bears the 
highest value in Upper Sind, and the lowest, perhaps, in the Hyderabad dis- 
tricts. I?s. 2 a beega is a common selling price in Upper Sind, but in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, from Us. 8 to Us. 12, or even more. 

31. Land is very frequently mortgaged, and the usual terms are that the 
land shall remain in possession of the mortgagee ho enjoys the use of it in 
lieu pf interest) till^he money be repaid. ^ it is also understood, that the value 
of any permanent improvement shall be paid for by the mortgager at the time , 
of redemption. Very rarely a time is spcciiied for foreclosure, if the land is 
not redeemed. 

32. There is no trace of anything like right of cultivation by the cultivators, 
or any right except that of the Zemindar. 

33. The custom with regard to resumption and grant of waste lands corres- 
ponded pretty nearly under the late Meers with what is described by 
Mr. Baillie* as the Mussulman law on the subject, except that the interest of 
the Meers, or of the local officers, was more looked to than the legal definition 
of what was waste land. 

34. By law , waste land was that which had never been cultivated, or of 
which the owners were unknown. The custom was, to resume any land which 
had been allowed to lie fallow longer than the local Uevcnnc Officer thought/ 
right, as well as what was waste ; and under this pretence tlu*, officials often 
possessed themselves of, or gave to their friends, the best lauds of a village. 

35. Under the British Government, the practice has been to call upon the 
reputed owners of land that appeared to be neglected, either to give a written 
bond that they would cultivate, or one foregoing all claims to it. In' the latter 
case, the land is given to anybody who will undertake to cultivate it. 

• 36. Although, under tlie Meers, a title-deed was usually given with the 
land to the person undertaking to cultivate, the transaction not being strictly 
according to Mussulman law, the Kazees in Sind would award the land, if 
sued for, to the original owners or their heirs, while a Mussulman Punehayet 
of Zemindars would decide in favour of him who last cleared it' This causes 
, constant dispffies about land. 

V . * The Land Tax of India. By W. B. E. Baillie. Smith & Elder, 1853. 
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37. The size of estates in Sind varies from five beegas to many thousand ; 
the property of a Zemindar may be in one village, or he may have estates in 
different and distant localities. A whole village rarely belongs to one man* 
or to one family. 

38. There are some kinds of land not cultivated, but yielding useful products, 
the proprietorship of which is not so well defined. Such are “ Soonarees,”* 
salt places set aside for the manufacture of earth salt, the land forming the 
beds of dunds or lakes, the lotus roots in which belong to the fishermen, who 
have a proprietary right to fisheries similar to the zernindaree of land, the 
building land about village sites, &c. 

39. The right to the beds of dunds is thfe only one I have seen lead to 
much dispute ; but it would be the province of a Settlement Officer to ascer- 
tain and define all their rights, for they are all intimately connected with the 
cultivation. 

40. Under the Talpoors, the right of proprietorship in canals was not well 
defined. Ownership involved the duty of clearance. Government canals were 
cleared at the expense of (Government. This naturally led to a wish on the 
part of the Zemindars to disclaim the ownership of all but the small canals; 
but as between Zemindar and Zemindar the right of ownership of a canal (not 
Government) was strictly adhered to, no one could make a cut from a private 
canal without leave from the owner. 

41. It seems to have been the custom to give any Zemindar, whose lands 
were at a distance from the main feeder, a right to cut a canal through the 
land of other Zemindars, without giving any compensation — a practice 'which 
has led to the cutting of that immense number of small canals with which the 
country is now intersected. 

42. Under the British Government, in some places canals above a yard 
wide have been decided to be Government, and below private; while in others 
this has been decided according to “ ancient custom,” and encouragement 
given to the Zemindars to enlarge their canals, and to dig “ Ilaj-wahs” (canals 
belonging to bodies of Zemindars) for several villages at once, in place of the 
smaller watercourses of separate estates. 

43* There is no other liuk or right of any kind in the land except that of 
the proprietor, with whom it is optional to make what arrangements he pleases 
for its cultivation. 

44. Land, whether belonging to Hindoo or Mussulman, is usually cultivated 
in one of two ways., 4n one,, the Zemindar finds the bullocks, seed, and all 
expenses except han Atbbuf : the cultivator perform^ ihe labour, receiving in 
return a ghare of tlic^^bduce. This is what in Sind is meant by the Zemin- 
dar’s “ Khood Kaslit.” In the other, the land is let for the season to the 
cujtii#|pr, wli) finds -bullocks, seed, &e. as well as labour, merely paying rent 
to the landowner. This is cultivateifby “ Moojarat.” * 

45. These arrangements, howeVef, are not always ^rictly^^ered, top an# 
fortunately the Sipdees are not wedded to any afitiquated formula, but inake 
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such arrangements as happen to be most suitable to the means of the landlord 
and tenant. 

46. There are certain payments, which it is customary to make out of the 
produce before it is divided between the landlord and the tenant. These are 
wages to the artificers, the village watchmen, potters, barber, &c\, and presents 
to the Moolla, charitable gifts, &c. These are nothing more than voluntary 
arrangements — beneficial, indeed, in a rude state of society, but which it is 
anything but desirable to define and render permanent by settlement under 
authority. 

47. Many of the other expenses of cultivation are occasionally provided lor 
in this way out of the commoi^fkoduce ; but these, also, are matters of special 
agreement, and the terms may differ with the Zemindars in the same village. 

48. Land is sometimes, but rarely, cultivated by hired labour : the labourer 
receives fixed wages, and the Zemindar takes all the produce. 

49. Each Zemindar is perfectly independent of the others; one is in no 
way responsible for another on account of any Government due. There are 
no village communities that can be treated with as one body, without they 
choose to enter into a voluntary partnership. 

50. Families often continue united, and their common property is managed 
by and in the name of one; but on the death of a proprietor, the individual 
heirs may, and frequently do, c laim their separate shares. Generally speaking, 
the large estates would be found, on inquiry, to be the property of many 
individuals, male and female, though nominally held by one member of the 
family. 

51. The hamlets in which the Zemindars and cultivators reside may 
contain one Zemindar and his family, dependents, &c., or many; but in the 
latter case, the hamlet is more or less distinctly divided into quarters, belonging 
to each Zemindar, and the largest proprietor is considered the headman of the 
village. The bazar forms the Hindoo quarter, and is common to all. 

52. The hamlet is called a “ Goto,” and is usually situatedjpn the lands of 
the village cultivated by the inhabitants, lint in some villages, ow ing to the 
inundation, a permanent residence is impracticable, and the Zemindars and 
cultivators of several villages live in one place, which becomes a town ; and in 
Sind this is generally called a “ Kusba.” These kusbas were apparently at 
first the gotes of one village, which retains the name, with the addition of 
“ Thurr,” — as Thurr Sehwistan, Thurr Boobukan, the lands on which these 
towns respectively are situated. 

53. All the inhabited portions are in divisions, with well-known and 
defined boundaries ; but the size of the division is very variable. Jhe first 
division is into “ Dehs,” which may be entire, or again divided into “Mukans.” 
It is often difficult to decide whether ajpvision is a mukan subordinate to a 
deh, or of itself a deh; and it is of no consequence, as the boundaries of 
mukans are a^ell known as of dehs. 

* 54. In the thinly peopled hill tracts, the localities areusua^y named after 
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the river which waters them, or into which they drain ; and even there the 
boundaries are well known to the hill tribes. 

55. The association of the Dehs and Mukans into Tuppas and Purgunnas 
was a mere revenue arrangement, which has been frequently altered, and can 
be at any time without much inconvenience. 

56. If the above sketch be correct, theu Sind consists of tracts of waste 
land, the property of Government; and of # cultivated lands, the property of 
individuals, who are subject to pay a share of the produce of their lands to the 
State ; and it has always been usual for Government to contribute a certain 
portion of the expenses of cultivation, by clearing and digging the large canals, 
ail other expenses being on the owner of the®id. (Note III.) 

57. Whatever may have been the tax originally imposed by the Mussul- 
man conquerors of Sind, it is probable, with such uncertain cultivation, they 
would soon have to revert to “ Buttai’’ ; and it is certain that at the time of the 
British occupation a share of the produce was (and it still is) considered to bo 
the fundamental claim of Government, and all other modes of assessment to be 
merely temporary commutation of buttai. (Note IV.) 

58. The share taken by the TaJ poors varied from a fourth to half — in no 
case exceeding the latter, which was the most that could be taken under 
Mussulman law. There were fees levied besides, under the name of “ Ibwab”; 
but when half was taken in buttai, the Mccr had generally expended a good 
deal of money on canals or bunds. 

59. In some districts, a per-ccntage was taken as water-rate, under the 
name of “liukab,” while in others the Zemindars had to find labourers to 
dig and clear out the Government canals, Government only paying for the 
labourer’s food, estimated to be about a third of the expense. 

(it). The principal modes in which buttai was commuted under the Tal- 
poors were : — 

Ja*£. — K hasgee, or a fixed rate per beega in kind. 

iiiul. — Uav^prec, or cash -rents. 

3/y 7. — Dana-bundee, or by an estimate of the produce. 

4th . — Farming out the revenue to a contractor. 

(51. Khasgee was the most popular mode of commutation. It was often 
granted at very low rates (Kurn riekab) in newly cleared lands, and the rates 
were lowered or raised according to the capabilities of the soil, facilities for 
irrigation, and expenses of cultivation. 

62. The holders of khasgee leases were always entitled to remission for 
bad croj)s. The amount to be remitted was decided by an arbitrator or Ameen, 
appointed by Government, who went round the fields when the crop was 
nearly ripe, and wrote a list, with the measurement of each field, in which he 
considered life, crop had failed. 'Ons list, called the “Bunda Nuzurdeed,” 
was given to the Kardar. The crops were measured in full, but the amount 
each kind shown in the bunda nuzurdeed was written offln the Kardar’s 
accounts, and the assessment on the remainder charged to the leaseholder. .» V 
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63. The khasgee assessment varied both with the soil and the crop. Whew 
wheat was charged four cassas a beega, gram, mustard seed, &e. were charged 
only two cassas. The leases formerly granted under the Meers may still be 
found in most villages, and v$ry valuable information may be collected from 
them as to the capabilities of the different localities and soils. 

64. In some districts a custom prevailed, by which the khasgee lease- 
v holders could pay the average prjee of the grain for the previous six months, 

instead of paying in kind. This was called the “ Eera ricksib.” 

65. The rawuree, or cash assessment, differed from the khasgee only in the 
tax per beega being fixed in cash. It was principally levied op the more, valu- 
able crops, such as indigo, cott(fli, and sugar-cane. The rates were nominally 
very high, but liable to great reduction by a right to remission (Pullo nuzur- 
deed), similar to that given in khasgee assessment. 

66. Dana-bundee was merely a temporary estimate of the probable yield 
of any small patch of cultivation, and from which the amount to be paid for 
that season was fixed. 

67. Farming out the revenue does not appear to be a very frequent practice, 
and it was one very unpopular with the cultivators. The contract was given to 
the highest bidder, and no attempt seems ever to have been made, to make a 
fixed settlement with the Zemindars; who, however, did occasionally take the fi 
contract, to save themselves and cultivators from the extortions of a Hindoo 
contractor. 

68. Under the British Government, buttai has been continued up to the 
present day, at the reduced rate introduced by Sir Charles Napier; and the 
same modes of commutation have, with some modifications, remained in use. 

69. The estimating of crops said to have failed was found to lead to so 
much fraud, that the pullo nuzurdecd was abolished, after which kluisgee fell 
into disuse. 

70. For the high but varying cash-rents, with right to remission, a lower 
scale, but with no right to remission, except for flooded crops, was introduced, 
and its adoption made optional with the Zemindars. 

71. Dana-bundce lias continued in occasional use as a temporary expe- 
dient, but only in the most trifling claims. 

72. The unexpired contracts of the Mcers were, continued for the terms 
they had to run, but very few of a similar nature were entered into afresh. ' 

73. In 1850-51, an attempt was made to settle a fixed assessment with the 
Zemindars, founded on the average of the four previous years. T may safely 
say these settlements gave satisfaction neither to the Zemindars nor the Revenue 
Officers. Where the cultivation is shifting, an assessment founded on the 
average of so short a time could never be a lair one, and flie occurrence of two 
very bad seasons soon after the settlement helped to make their failure more 
complete. 

1 * 74. .These assessments , have all been tried, and we are in a position to 
judge of their working ; but not so* the other kinds, which have been intro- 
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duced in the older possessions, such as the Ryotwaree* of Madras, the 
Zemindaree (so called) of Bengal, and the Village Settlement of the North 
West Provinces, or the more recent Settlements in the Dekkan. But though 
these have not been tried. in Sind, we can judgegpretty nearly how they would 
be likely to operate on the interests of the Government and the people. 

75. As there are no ryots having any .vested rights in the occupation, or 
the cultivation of the land, no ryotwaree settlement can be made in Sind,, 
although the effect likely to be produced by any proposed settlement on the 
labourer need not be neglected. 

70. Although there are no ryots possessing a hereditary right to cultivate,, 
there is a veiy numerous body of small landholders, whose rights would soon 
he lost, were they placed at the mercy of the larger proprietors, in introducing 
anything like the zemindaree of Bengal ; and the system is not adapted either 
to the customs of the people, or the shifting and uncertain nature of the 
cultivation, 

77. As there are no village communities, a forced partnership, and mutual 
responsibility, could only lead to confusion and failure; besides tending to 
prevent individual enterprise and competition. For however convenient a village 
settlement may be as an arrangement for collecting a revenue with certainty 
and promptitude, it seems little calculated to encourage advancement. 

78. Of all the modes adopted in India, the “New Dekkan Settlement* 
appears the best calculated for Sind ; and were the cultivation more constant 
and certain, a similar one might be introduced, with every prospect of success.. 

79. None of the Native modes of assessment, even as modified under the 
British rule, are such as it would be desirable to perpetuate ; but in the absence 
of a survey they were, perhaps, the best that could have been devised ; and 
under their operation, the condition of" the labouring classes has been probably 
as good as in any part of* the world, and better than in most, and the land- 
holders, living on the rent of their estates, have, while contributing largely to 
the revenue of the Government, been able to attain a position much more 
independent than that of the Jagheerdars. They are now the most respectable, 
the best educated, and the most intelligent class in Sind ; and any revenue 
system not adapted to the wants and condition of the Zemindars would be fatal 
to the prosperity of the province. 

80. Even bi^tai has its advantages as well as its disadvantages. However 
bad the season, if there is any produce, two-thirds belong to the cultivators : 
no oppressive official can seize the helpless defaulter’s property, or extort 
duties for delay — he can take his share, and can claim no more. It is true 
the moise labour and capital were expended, the more Government took ; but 
this was partially remedied, by giving the more valuable and expensive culti- 
vation at fixed cash-rates. 

* 

81. Kliasgee was so far an improvement on buttai, that the crops had net 
to be watched on the part of Government, or divided by a tedious and compli- > 
cated process; but Government was still. burdened with payment in kind, and 
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the smaller the general yield of the crops (and consequently the price of grain 
higher), the heavier was the money value of the tax. Khasgee entailed, also, 
the great evil of annual measurements and remissions. 

82. Farming out the rev^j|e, on the plan adopted by some of the Mccrs, 
was an easy way for them tocollect a certain income, as the contracts were 
given to capitalists who were able to pay whether the crops were good or bad ; 
and sometimes, by expending money in improvements, the contractors enriched 
* themselves, and at the same time improved the district they had in lease ; 

oftencr they impoverished the land by excessive cropping, and, by encouraging 
the Zemindars and cultivators to take advances at exorbitant rates of interest, 
inextricably involved both in their clutches. 

83. The attempt to lease out villages at fixed rates to the head Zemindars, 
as recommended by Sir George Clerk, has not succeeded. The smaller land- 
holders were as unwilling to be placed at the mercy of the large Zemindars as 
the others were to take them, and only consented to escape being themselves 
responsible for a fixed revenue; and even the larger and more wealthy Zemin- 
dars generally transferred their liabilities wholly or in part to Hindoo capital- 
ists; so that in the end, if not at first, the plan only differed from the Mccrs’ 
contracts, in Government agreeing to bear the loss in had seasons. 

84. Had the principal Zemindars retained the contracts in their own hands, 
there would have been no improvement for the bulk of the Zemindars and the 
cultivators, as the complicated process of buttai had still to be gone through 
among themselves. 

85. The plan entailed great loss on Government, because, with a shifting 
cultivation, losses must occur in some villages every season, and remissions 
had to be granted in them, although the general produce of a district exceeded 
the average ; Government had to bear all the losses of bad seasons, and to lose 
even when cultivation was changed from one village to another, and without 
any chance of compensation in abundant years; and at the same time, the 
profits were so uncertain as to make the speculation a gambling one for the 
Zemindars, had they not transferred their liabilities to others. 

86. The leases failed even in the temporary purpose for which they w T ere 
proposed, many giving the Revenue (jj^Bcers leisure to devise a more perma- 
nent assessment. The investigation of claims to remissions proved more 
troublesome than the buttai even; and as regards a permanenjjpssessment, we 
are in a worse position now than before the introduction of the “leases, by the 
want of the correct accounts of produce and cultivation that would have been 
otherwise obtained during the years of the leases. 

87. The cash-rents were most generally adopted in Upper Sind: they 
were vastly superior to either of the other systems; and if, instead cf the people 
having been over-persuaded to agree to fixed leases, the cash assessment had 
been, modified, to suit different soils and localities, and by the grant of 

remissions, the Zemindar would now be better prepared for the intro- 
duction of ^permanent Snd universal cash assessment. 
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88. Under the British Government, the cash-rates in Upper Sind were 
Jts. 2-8-0 for rubbee, and Its. I -8-0 for khureef and peshrus crops, besides 
a fee of 6 per cent, on the assessment. Beyond this, there was no adaptation 
to soil or produce, to facilities for irrigation,ijp disposal of produce. The 
consequences were, that the cash-rates were only agreed to' where the lands 
were good, and markets and easy modes of transport available, and the crop \ 
one which would yield a profit at the rate laid down ; while in localities 
distant from markets, or where the soil was bad, the cash-rates were not 
adopted, or, if adopted, had to be given up. 

89. How different this was from the discriminating khasgee rates of the 
Meers, may be seen by comparing them, after converting the grain of the 
khasgee into cash. Taking wheat at Its. 20, and mustard seed at Us. 16 
per kurwar, the following arc the rates in two of the Sehwan districts: — 



Moons’ Khasgee Ilatos 
per Boega. 

British Cash -Bates. 

Wheat . 

Its. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Iu the rich lands of Dhull, in the Lainlanec 


Districts 

3 5 0 

2 10 4 

In the light poorer lauds of Dadoo 

1 12 0 

2 10 4 

Mustard Seed. 



In Dadoo 

0 1-1 0 

2 10 4 


90. The Meers’ rates would be further reduced by remissions, though least 
would be required in the richest and most highly assessed lands ; while the 
British rate was subject to no deduction for anything but injury by inunda- 
tion, in which case the Zemindar could claim buttai for that season. 

91. The adoption of the cash-rates was made optional; it was, in conse- 
quence, principally chosen in those places to which it was adapted, and was 
generally successful. In a few places, it was given either by Government, or 
by the Zemindars who had taken leases, to Hindoo capitalists. In these 
cases the cultivators and Zemindars paid the contractor buttai, and most of 
the evils appertaining to the Meers’ contracts prevailed. (Note V.) 

92. Sind requires an assessment w||jteh, like the Meers’ khasgee, is accom- 
modated to the annual capabilities of the localities, and one in which a settle- 
ment is made, ^possible, with every individual proprietor. The difficulty is to 
fulfil these conditions without annual measurements and “Junswar” rates. 
The assessment should doubtless be in cash ; and judging from the success 
attending the sale of buttai grain 1o the Zemindar for the last two or three 
seasons, there does not seem any chance of difficulty on this score. 

93. Anpual measurements, such as have hitherto been made in Sind, are very 
bad, and varying the rate on the same laud with the crop is still worse. A survey 
like that made, for the Dekkan Settlement would take away all objection v jfrpm 
the former, and under litoral rates the latter might to altogether abolished? ^ 7* 

94. I should think a sufficiently accurate survey^would not^ 
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in Sind, including a division into fields of convenient size. The Zemindars and 
villagers would be willing, and might be fairly called on to contribute all the 
common labour ; but whatever the cost, it must be done eventually, and that 
which is done soonest will be the best and cheapest ; for every year that it is 
left undone, there is much loss to Government and the people, and the 
requisite data are becoming fewer and more difficult to understand, as the 
records become obliterated, and the old servants die off, and old boundaries 
lost sight of. 

95. Supposing, then, a survey made, and the villages divided into fields as 
small as the smallest holding, and laid down in a map, on which they could be 
numbered and recognized, with a record of their owners’ names, &c. : what 
data are there from which to fix the relative value and capability of each ? If 
the village was in buttai, the kusras show the produce of the village, and, with 
the help of the Zemindars, an approximation to the produce of each zemin- 
daree; but the accounts tell nothing of how much land was cultivated to 
obtain that produce. If in casli orkhasgee, the accounts will show the amount 
of land cultivated, but tell nothing of the produce. 

96. The Meers’ khasgee rates will show, however, if care be taken to 
distinguish between regular rates (poora rickab) and low rates (kurn riekab) 
granted for special purposes, what was n those days considered a fair assess- 
ment on cultivated land ; and the actual amount levied after deducting V; 
remissions will show what was easily paid, but in kind. Difference in the 
share taken in buttai, and indeed all variations in the Meers’ rates (with the 
same exceptions as above alluded to in special cases), will afford most valuable 
information as to the capabilities of the land. I do not think so many sub- 
divisions will be found necessary in Sind as appear to have been adopted in 
the Dekkan Survey and Assessment ; but this can only be decided when all 
the available data are collected and arranged. 

97. It would be impossible in Sind to levy anything, however small, on any 
but the cultivated land — that is on the cultivation; so that the only question 
to be settled is, what are the capabilities of the soil when cultivated, and we 
get rid of the question of how long the land is likely to lie waste or fallow. 

98. Some lands, capable of yielding the best wheat crops when the supply 

of water is seasonable, can only grow the inferior crops of mustard seed, 
niuttur, Src. when the water dries up either too soon or too late. The bulk of 
the inundation land, however, will not bear a heavy assessment, even when 
yielding wheat, and the liability to this fluctuation in the time of becoming fit 
for seed might be sufficiently provided for by a moderate but permanent rate 
for all crops, and the owner would then be encouraged to spend money in 
controlling the water supply. i 

99. The rent levied by the Zemindar can always be ascertained, and this 
also will afford information in fixing the rate. Reut in Sind depends most 
(besides the caprice or the liberality of the landowner) on the expense of culti- 

greater the expense, the lefcs the lapa, zemindarce, or rent. 

* 'Xs V&S.Jlt'A .. * 



100. This must also be the cast* with the assessment, though it was the 
reverse in Sir Charles Napier’s buttui and cash-rents, owing to their adoption 
being made optional. On khureef wheel lands the produce is greater, and the 
Zemindars willingly paid a rupee and a half a beega for the Government shore, 
though, owing to the expense of bullocks, wheels, drivers, &c. the cultivator 
could only afford to pay him a very low rent; while on moke lands, though the 
Government share was not worth a rupee and a half, there being no bullocks, 
&c. to pay for, the rent paid to the Zemindar was double or treble that on. 
wheel land. The excess of assessment on wheel land was not intentional, but 
was owing to the choice being between buttai and the cash-rates; and it 
became virtually a tax upon the extra labour and expense bestowed on the 
superior kind of cultivation. Had all been in buttai, of course the result would 
have been the same. 

101. The enormous difference made between khureef and rubbee crops in 
the British cash-rates arose, probably, from the higher relative price of the 
latter at that time. There is much less difference now, and the more certain 

# productiveness of jowaree than of wheat makes up for what little difference 
there is, or probably will be. That Rs. 2-8-0, charged for the rubbee, was too 
much, was fully proved by the fact of very few Zemindars agreeing to it. 

102. The Meers’ khasgee rates were higher (in grain) for khureef than 
rulftee, 9 cassas of jowaree, and 7 of wheat, being a common poora rickab 
on the best lands. Khureef crops are always grown on pukka lands (?. e. lands 
above the usual inundation level) ; rubbee is grown on both pukka and kutcha 
(i. e. inundation land), but only wheat and barley on the former, when they 
were charged usually a cassa moie than when grown on kutcha lands. The 
mustaid seed, muttur, &c. were charged about half as much as wheat on 
kutcha land ; but the difference, though nominally owing to the crop, corres- 
ponded with the soil, as will be seen in paragraph 18. 

103. On the whole, there appears to be no good reason tor making the rate 
vary with the season, an allowance for difference of soil and facilities for irri- 
gation being fully sufficient to meet all contingencies which can be foreseen, 
and those which cannot must be provided for by remissions. 

104. Under the Dckkan Settlement, u cultivator can diminish his liabili- 

ties, by giving notice beforehand of what fields he does not intend to cultivate, 
and they are made over to others ; losses and injuries on the actual cultivation 
fall on him, unless special remissions are granted as a favour. From various 
causes, the Zemindars in Sind have little faith in remissions, subject to the 
discretion of thejgjJEtevenue Officers. ' Under all the Meers’ settlements, in 
commutation of 1 * buttai, remissions were claimed as a right, and, if possible, 
they should ftljll be so. Nothing will, I am convinced, tend more to render 
the settlement popular, give the Zemindar confidence to extend cultivation, 
and ultimately to improve the revenue. * ( 

105. It has been fully proved, by the frauds committed by the Native 
Ameens in making the khasgee remissions in Upper Sin^that they catinot be 
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trusted to estimate the deficiencies of crops. But by extending the privilege 
of claiming buttai (by a certain date) to dll cases in which the owner of the 
land considered the Government share unequal to the assessment, a safe and 
easy remission is at once provided. 

106. It may be objected, that this is merely making it optional with the 
Zemindar each year whether lie will pay the assessment, or go back to buttai ; 
but if the assessment is within the value of the Government share, he is not 
likely to give up the profits of the former, and subject himself to all the annoy- 
ances of the latter ; and as the cultivation becomes more valuable by improve- 
ments in irrigation and culture, buttai will naturally become obsolete. 

107. The chief difficulty appears to be to determine down to what sub-di vi- 

.. fdons these remissions are to be made. However desirable it might be to 

settle the remissions with each landholder, it would be impossible, by the 
buttai system, to grant the remission by any less divisions than villages. 

108. Supposing, then, a village with ten landholders, large and small, in it, 
and the assessment settled: a holder of 20 beegas complained that his crops 
were bad, while those of the other nine holders Were good. Government could 
xiot appoint buttaidars, field watchmen, &c. for the 20 beegas ; nor could the 
nine Zemindars be fairly made to give Tip their profits to please the tenth, but 
they might be made fairly enough to take buttai of, or make some agreement 
with him, by which his losses should be paid out of their profits. When the 
excess of good crops would not pay for the deficiencies of the had, all would 
agree to buttai. By this expedient, *ve give up to a certain extent the prin- 
ciple of settling with each proprietor ; but if the rates of assessment are liberal, 
the remission would, it is hoped, become hiss necessary every year, and at the 
worst, no Zemindar would ever be called on to pay more than the Govern- 
ment share of the produce of the land. The proper claim of Government, 
however, is to a share of what the land will produce under ordinary circum- 
stances, and docs not include a share of what is produced by the employment 
of extra skill and capital; and though a village claimed to have the ordinary 
crops buttaied, the villagers should not for that reason be called on to give 
iij) a third of the produce of indigo, sugar-cane, or other crops, whose 
value depends, mjt, oil the soil, but the labour and capital bestowed oil their 
cultivation. (Note VI.) 

» 109. tJndcr this plan, a Zemindar who had estates in several villages might 

be receiving Remission in one, though the losses in it were more than balanced 
by the profits in his other estates; but there seems no just reason why the 
fertile villages should be called on to pay for the barren, because a Zemindar 
happened to have land in both- , 

110. The following is a brief outline of what seems to a practicable 
Vttlcracnt for Sind, and the steps necessary for carrying it into effect: — 


\ — Substantial marks must be put up .round the boundaries of villages. 

* — Government forest and waste land must be separated from the appro- 




and tilt; latter divided into fields of tine size now in use, and the 
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fields named or numbered. (It must also be decided what proportion of 
land may lie fallow, without reverting to waste or Government land.) 

3rd . — A survey and map must be made, showing every field or other division, 
with its appropriate number. 

4/A: — A kusra, or field-book, with the fields numbered as in the map, and 
giving the usual information of length, breadth, area, and occupancy, soil, 
&c. and modes in which the field is capable of being irrigated. 

6/7/. — It must lie clearly and permanently laid down and recorded to what 
extent the canals, bunds, & t \ on which the field is dependent, arc to be 
kept up by ( covernment. 

(it/t . — From these data, accurately ascertained, and ul) the information that 
can be collected as to the previous assessments, produce, &c. and results, 
it will not be difficult to find out both what a district can easily pay, and 
what is likely to prove a fair distribution on each village and cultivated 
field. (Note VII.) 

111. The rates of assessment must depend, in some measure, on the extent 
to which irrigation expenses are to be borne by Government. Nothing can be 
more unjust than the present system, by which proprietors, whose fields ertn be 
irrigated by the close and certain supply of water from the river, and whose 
grain can at once be transferred from the field to a boat, are exempted from 
payment of water-tax, while those whose lands are situated far from the river, 
and dependent on the more precarious supply of water from a canal, have 
to pay the tax in addition to ail equally heavy land-tax, as is charged to the 
more advantageously situated Zemindars on the banks of the river. When, 
instead of a fixed tax, the Zemindars supply labour, the burden becomes still 
more unequal, as the further from the mouth of the canal, the more the labour 
to be provided. 

112. The proper principle to go oil seems rather for Government to execute 
the large and expensive works, whether canal* or bunds, placing all land* on 
as equally favourable a position as possible, and then considering the differ- 
ences which will still remain, as one of the conditions for lowering or raising 
the land assessment, in which all water-rat^s, whether in cash, kind, or labour, 
should be incorporated. 

113. When the work to be done by Government was finally fixed, the 
Zemindars would be more ready to execute what was required of them, and 
would not, as they are now too apt to do, hang back till the end of the season, 
in hopes of Government doing it for them. If, after the irrigation works to 
be kept up by Government had begn agreed on, and the assessment settled, 
Government thought fit to execute any additional and expensive works, an 
additional levyimight be made as water-rate, or as an addition to the land cess 
on account of increased capabilities of the land, and these, and not the amount 
expended, ought to decide the additional sums to be charged. 

114. If the tax laid on the land is so light as to enable those who live on 
it to earn a livelihood for the whole year. Government maV fairly expect them 



to employ the months during which, in Sind, there is no other farm work, in 
labouring on their canals ; and such small canals, therefore, as can be cleared 
by the cultivators between the sowing and reaping of the rubbeo, should be 
left entirely to them ; but as the expense of clearing has to be defrayed out of 
the zemindaree lapa or rent, by the landowner, and is not provided for in the 
cultivator’s share, care must be taken to leave enough rent to pay the cutiva- 
tors for their labour as excavators. 

115. If the principle is carried out of assessing land at the value of the 
Government share of what it yields, when cultivated in the most ordinary 
manner, with the common crops, there will certainly be a considerable reduc- 
tion on the present rates of cash assessment; but, as already stated, except on 

j^heel and well lands, these rates have scarcely ever been accepted, and there 
can be little doubt that the reduction would be followed by a more than 
equivalent extension of cultivatiort. 

116. Extension of the common kinds of cultivation beyond a certain limit 
is scarcely desirable, and would cause such a diminished value of the articles 
produced, as to render necessary a reduction of the beegotce assessment. 
Some steps, therefore, will be necessary, to facilitate and encourage the growth 
of crops less perishable, and more fit for exportation, than those now raised. 

117. Take, for instance, sugar-cane, .cotton, and indigo, for all of which there 
is abundance of suitable land ; and as they succeed very well in small quantities, 
we may presume the climate is not unsuitable. Their growth is now limited 
by the difficulty of obtaining water during a sufficient number of months in the 
year, and at the proper seasons. Sugar-cane requires water for nearly ten 
months, but there is only a supply in the canals for three or four. Indigo and 
cotton require to be sown early in the spring, but water does not usually fill 
the canals till midsummer. The only option left is to build pukka wells, or 
plant in the very low grounds, and by the river banks. The latter are always 
liable to be flooded or carried away, and the interest of the money required to 
build a well eats up all the profits of the cultivation. 

.118. Two things, therefore, are required, before any great extension of 
these valuable crops can be expected, viz. a supply of water, extending through 
a longer and more seasonable period than is afforded by the present inunda- 
tion annals, and better protection to the low lands from flooding ; and these 
are the means, also, % which both the produce of the common kinds of cultivar 
tion will be increased, and the samples improved. 

119. A survey, including levelling, will best show how these objects can 
be obtained. The double slopes, so favourable for inundation canals, would 
be Unfavourable to canals like the Ganges canal, or those being constructed in 
the Punjaub ; but by survey only can either. the amount' of theidifficulties.be 
ascertained, or the way to overpome them. Failing all ©ther routes, high land 
for watercourses can always be found on the eastern and western borders -of 
the valley. « ts ' ' 

130; b Protecting tbe Iof lands by bunds and sluices is simply a matter of 
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expense, requiring little engineering knowledge or skill, as constantly recurring 
losses have already shown when they are required., ; ' " * 

121 . The ruins of large towns, remains of magnificent tombs, and records 
of flourishing factories, have led to the belief that Sind was once more popu- 
lous and prosperous than now. The total absence of* any relic of permanent 
works of irrigation, of roads, bridges, or any works of public utility, may 
reasonably throw a doubt on this ; but there cannot be a doubt that there are 
in the province great capabilities for improvement, With a supply of Water! 
all the year round, there is scarcely a useful product of temperate or tropical*' 
Countries that cannot be brought to perfection, and there need not be any 
fear but that the ultimate results of improvement would justify a very consider- 
able expenditure of money. 

(Signed) A. Young, 

* Deputy Collector. 


NOTES. 

I. Paragraphs 7 & 8. — The levels in Sind, though favourable for inundation canals, ' arc 
not so well calculated for permanent irrigation canals as the Doab of the Punjaub. In these, 
a high ridge runs along the middle of the country ; in Sind, as a general rule, the middle line 
(between the Indus and the hills) is the lowest. To irrigate both these slopes, one branch 
foust run along the edge of the river, and the other under the foot of the lulls. The banks 
Of the former must be strong enough to resist the river in high inundations, and the latter the 
rtitfh of water from the hills after rain. These conditions, however, only add to the difficulty 
and expense, and to an extent that can only be found out by a survey. 

II. Paragraph 17* — I see the Punjaub Agri-IIqrticultural Society have sent specimens of 
44 Kullur” (the salt soil) to be analysed, with a view to the application of some remedy. Seeing 
that most of the table salt used in Sind is made from t be washings of the kullur, there can be 
no doubt that chloride of sodium is the principal ingredient, and the presence of carbonate of 

is sufficient to account for the occasional appearance of the efflorescence of carbonate of 
soda on the surface, in a dry atmosphere, and deliquescent chloride of calcium in a moist one. 
There can be also little dqnbt ,that the Native remedy of copious flooding with fresh water is 
the appropriate, if not only one. 

III. Panigraph 56.*— Reaping expenses, &c. being taken from the “ gross heap*' of the 
produce before buttaf, were therefore partly contributed by Government. 

$ 

1Y. Paragraph 57. — Nothing will be so likely to render a settlement popular, as to concede 
this point to, the Zemindars, viz. that they cannot be legally called on to pay more than the 
value of thfc Government share, and that the rest is unalterably theirs. 

* ,Y t 

V, ,, Paragraphs 90 &9^-~ Nobody of course agreed to pay cash-rents for mustard, or for 
the poorer kinds of whfeatland. The rates given in paragraph 89 are what they would havp . 
had to pay in the event of the owners tak%g a cash lease. 

VI, Paragraph 108. — This would ho very different from mutual responsibility for defaul- 

s ters. It would be a mutual insurance against losses, ^ ^ < 
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vtl. Paragraph 110,-1 think it would be advisable at once to collect and preserve copies 
of every lease, khasgee or other, that can be found in the hands of the Zemindars, or in the 
Mcers* dufturs. They will show the relative value of the land in different villages, and this is 
all that has been done either in the settlement of the North-West Provinces, or in the revised 
settlements of the Punjaub r the villagers being left to settle among themselves the payments 
due from each field. In the Dekkan settlement, perhaps tpo minute sub-divisions of soils 
were attempted, and the plan of giving a numerical value to each quality was too mechanical 
J for the decision of a question affected by so many circumstances ; still it seems reasonable to 
suppose, that the Native tbcal knowledge and experience would lead to a fairer distribution of 
the “ Juinma,” when guided and controlled by European science and justice, than when 
left to the influence of Native intrigue. 

(Signed) A. Young, 

Deputy Collector* 

True copy) 

J. (iTBBS, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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No. f>3 of 1855. 


Revenue Department* 


From II. B. E. Frere, Esq,, 

Commissioner in Sind, 

To the Right Honorable Lord Elminstone, G.CJI., 

* Governor and President in Council. 


Dated 1 2th February 1855. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour, with reference to my previous letter as per margin, to 
No. 20, dated 12th January 1856, re P ort the following as the arrangements 


forwarding copy of Instructions issued to 
the Collectors for a Rough Survey and 
^Assessment in Sind. 


I propose for carrying out the preliminary 
revision of the assessment during the cur- 


rent season. 

2. As already intimated, I have directed two of the Deputies, who had 

become, under the new arrangements, 
Commissioners letter to Government . ■ i r j , i ri n 

No. 20, of the 12th January, para. 18. supernumeraries m the Hyderabad Collec- 

torate, to join the Senior Deputies in Hy- 
drabad and Kurrachee, engaged in the revision of assessment. Under these 

orders, Captain Hodgkinson has proceed- 
Schvran, Johee, Majcnda, and Kotrcc. ^ tQ assist Licutenant Phillips, engaged 

in the settlement of Sehwan, and Mr. Stack, C. S., to assist Lieutenant 

Jameson, who is employed in the Sahitee 
districts. 


Nowshera and Kundiara, with Mora. 


Paragraph 32 of Commissioner’s Let- 
ter to Government No. 446, of the 20th 
December last, on the subject of the 
new Establishments. 


3* Anticipating that the arrangements I proposed, for placing one of Major 

Jacob’s Lieutenants in charge of the Boor- 
dica district, in lieu of Lieutenant Lester, 
would be approved by your Lordship in 
Council, and as the short working season 
, is rapidly passing, I have directed Lieu-* 

tenant William Lester, on being relieved in the charge of Boordica by Lieu* 
tenant Merewether, Second in Command under Major Jacob, to put himself 
n ^ , under the orders of Lieutenant Cowpar, 

m charge of the xiorcc districts, where 
the work of revising the assessments one of greater urgency and labour than; 
Anywhere else, and where it is most desirable to do as mu<jh as possible 
ij&jear. 
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4. On Captain Southey being relieved by Mr. Kemball, in the charge of 

the judicial duties at Shikarpoor, I propose to place 

Abaoo7andS»Utur karp00r ’ hira in char S e of one of tlle districts at present 

entrusted to Ensign Wallace, so as to enable the 
latter Officer, who has shown great fitness for such a duty, to devote himself to 
revise the assessment of the other. 

5. To give similar assistance to Lieutenant Ford in charge of the Larkhana 

districts, I would propose that Lieutenant J. Gordon, 

Nu^eJabad, aSTum'S of tlle lst Grenadiers, at P n ' scnt Ad P lta > lt of the '2nd 

Bclooch Battalion, and who has passed in Sindee, he 
appointed to officiate as an Extra Deputy Collector, and placed under the 
orders of Lieutenant Ford. 

6. To aid Lieutenant Tyrwhitt in carrying out the measures in Omercote 

and the Narra, which are the subject of my letter 
Omercote, Mecrpoor, noted in the margin, I have obtained the temporary 
Narra,and Alyar-ka-fanda. G f Ensign Carr, of the 6th N. I. He is not at 

date 0 (viSbe° f forwardcK P lesellt eli S ible for P crmannlt ataff cm P 1() V> » nd his 

a day oAj. being detached is therefore only a temporary expe- 

dient, and he is subject to recall at a moment’s notice, 
whenever the Brigadier General Cominandmg the Division considers that his 
services are required with his Begi merit. 

7. While, however, employed under Lieutenant Tyrwhitt, he should, I 

Rs. 400 per mensem, think, have the rank and pay of a Supernumerary 

with Rs. 5 per diem District Deputy to the Collector and Magistrate. 

Travelling Allowance. 

8. Should these propositions lie approved, the 
several Officers named will stand thus, as Supernumerary Deputies to the 
Collector and Magistrate : — 


Kurrachce. 

Captain Hodgkinson, 28th N. I., attaclred to the Deputy Collector in charge 
of the Schwan districts. 


Hyderabad . 

Mr. Stack, C. S., attached to the Deputy Collector in charge of the Sahitee 
districts. 

Ensign Carr, 6th N. J., temporarily attached to the Deputy Collector in 
charge of the Meerpoor districts. 

Shikarpoor . 

Lieutenant W. Lester, 2nd Grenadiers, attached to the Deputy Collector 
in charge of the Itoree districts. 
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Captain Southey, to have charge of the Nowshera and Shikarpoor dis- 
tricts. 

Ensign John Gordon, 1 st Grenadiers, attached to the Deputy Collector in 
charge of the Larkhana districts. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servant, 

H. B. E. Freue, » 
Commissioner in Sind. 

Commissioner’s Office, Camp Kliyrpoor, 12 th February 1855. 
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GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 


REPORTS OP THE NORTH-EASTERN EXTENSION. 

FROM M UNMAR TO JUBBULPORE. 

To the Committee of Directors of the 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company. 

Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to report to you upon the subject of that portion of the 
North-eastern Extension which has been laid out and surveyed during the last 
working season, and of the further examination of the Sahyadree Range which 
has been made with the view of ascertaining whether a better ascent to the 
Deccan towards Khandeish can be found for the railway than by the Thull 
Ghaut. I shall also submit to you my views upon the comparative engineer- 
ing merits of the Thull Ghaut line, and of the projected line from Bombay to 
Surat, and thence up the Taptee Valley to Khandeish. 

2. The length of railway that has been surveyed during the last season, 
in a north-eastern or trans-peninsular direction, is 447 J miles, and extends 
from the town of Munmar, upon the western border of Khandeish, to Jubbul- 
pore, in the Valley of the Nerbudda, and distant 606 h miles from Bombay. 

3. The Maps, Plans, and Sections* which' accompany this Report are, — 

No. 1. — Map of the Khandeish Collectorate, showing the proposed Exten- 
sion of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company. 

No. 2. — Map of the Country along the course of the proposed Extension 
from Asseerghur to Jubbulpore. 

No. 3. — Plan of the proposed Extension from Munmar to Julgaum. 

No. 4. — Ditto from Julgaum to Nimbola. 

No. 5. — Ditto from Nimbola to Asseerghur. 

No. 6. — Ditto from Charkeira to the river Towa. 

No. 7. — Ditto from the river Towa to Bunkerry. 

No. 8. — Ditto from Bunkerry to Katiotia. 

No. 9. — Ditto from Katiotia to Jubbulpore. 

No. 10. — Section of the proposed Extension from Munmar to Julgaum. 

* The original Plans furnished with the MS. Report were found too bulky for publication. 
A general Map, however, of the district from Munmar to Mirzapore, has been annexed. 

1 
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No. 11. — Section from Julgaum to Nimbola. 

No. 12. — Ditto from Nimbola to Asseerghur. 

No. 13. — Ditto from Asseerghur to Charwar. 

No. 14. — Ditto from Charwar to the river Towa. 

No. 15. — Ditto from the river Towa to Katiotia. 

No. 16. — Ditto from Katiotia to J ubbulpore. 

4. No plan has been made of the portion of the line between Asseerghur 
and Charkeira, because it was inexpedient to spend valuable time in survey- 
ing a district which was for the most part covered with jungle, and in making 
a plan upon which there would have been nothing of importance to represent: 
a description of the course of this part of the line will, however, answer our 
present purpose, particularly as full details are given upon the section. 

5. Mr. Graham commenced these operations at a very early period last 
season, and conducted them unremittingly until the close of it. The care and 
ability which he has evinced, not only in carrying out my instructions, but 
also in the exercise of his own judgment, and in his frequent and lucid reports, 
call for my full acknowledgment, and merit your highest approbation. He 
lias been very ably seconded throughout the season by Mr. Darke; and the 
assistance rendered by the new officers, Messrs. Bodington, llawkes. Wintering- 
ham, Ilawkcs junior, and W. B. Wright, since their arrival in India last 
December, has more than answered my expectations. 

6. Before I proceed to the description of the extension beyond Munmar, 
it will be advisable to allude to a few particulars concerning the lino from 
Wasindrce to Munmar, which affect its merits, and bear upon the important 
question of the selection of the best route for the railway to Khandeish. 

7. In paragraph 152 of my lteport of the 14th September 1852, l stated 
my opinion that it would be practicable to reduce the works upon the line 
between Shahpoor and Kussara, whenever it was laid out for construction ; 
and in paragraph JL81, that the tunnel, 387 yards long, between Egutpoora 
and Nassick, and the heavy earthwork adjoining it, might he greatly reduced, 
and the gradients flattened, by an alternative line. It was not expedient to 
retard the progress of the extensive surveys last season, by employing any of 
the officers in carrying out these improvements ; but the opportunities of fur- 
ther examining that part of the country, of which I have since taken advan- 
tage, have convinced me that they can be effected. 

8. Although I am unable to arrive at the amount of saving that might be 
made in the estimate by means of these reductions in the works, yet it is 
advisable to draw attention to them, in order that it may be understood that 
the estimates for the sections of the line from Wasindree to* Kussara, and 
from Egutpoora to Nassick, were partly framed for a more expensive line than 
it will be necessary to construct. 

9. By the alterations in the Thull Ghaut incline, which were reported to 
you on the 12th September 1853, a saving of more than a mile was made in the 
length of the line, reducing the distance from Wasindrce to Munmar ft) 109 miles. 
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10. All the works between Wasindree and Munmar were estimated for a 
double line, except the permanent road ; but the Honorable Court of Directors 
have since ordered, in their Despatch of the 17th August 1853, “that bridges 
and difficult works should be constructed suitable for a double line, while the 
ordinary works and embankments should be made for a single line of rails, 
but so that they may be adapted hereafter for a double line, if the increasing 
traffic should render the addition advisable/' 

11. It therefore now becomes necessary for me, in conformity with that 
recommendation, to deduct from my previous estimate the probable cost of 
the extra width of the earthwork. 

12. The estimate of flie Thull Ghaut incline, which I reported to you in 
September 1853, after considerable improvements had been effected there, 
should also be substituted for that of September 1852, and a similar reduction 
be made, in order to adapt it to a single line. 

13. It has also been requisite to increase my estimate of all the permanent 
way to the extent of £3 per ton, in consequence of a great rise that has since 
taken place in the market prices of iron materials. 

14. With these alterations, the estimate of the extension from Wasindree 


to Munmar (single line) will stand as follows : — . 

Earthwork £187,900 

Tunnels, viaducts, bridges, and culverts 217,100 

Permanent way, fencing, level crossings, &c 333,200 

Establishment charges, engineering, and contingencies 82,300 

Rolling stock, and stations 94,400 


Total £913,900 


15. It w r ould be a matter of difficulty and increased expense to widen the 
cuttings and embankments of the Thull Ghaut incline, after the line was opened 
for public traffic ; and I am also of opinion that the Ghaut incline should be 
constructed completely as a double line in the first instance, for the sake not 
only of ultimate economy, but also of the efficient conveyance of the important 
traffic betw een Bombay and Khandeish. 

1 (5. The following is my estimate of the increased cost of the extension 
from Wasindree to Munmar, comprising all the w T orks for a double line, except 
the earthwork and permanent w ay ; and it w ill, I hope, guide you in determin- 
ing whether or not you w ill carry into effect the suggestion which I have now 


submitted to you : — 

Earthwork . £215,1 00 

Tunnels, viaducts, bridges, and culverts 21?, 100 

Permanent way, fencing, and level crossings 352,300 

Establishment, engineering charges, and contingencies 89,600 

Rolling stock, and stations • • . . 94,400 


Total £968,500 
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17. I have no hesitation in stating, that if the widening of your railway be 
deferred until it is open for public traffic as a single line, the cost of the altera- 
tions will considerably exceed the difference of these two estimates. 

18. At Munmar, the end of our previous operations, the line had been 
carried by favourable gradients, and with light works of an ordinary descrip- 
tion, over a very low pass of the Indhyadree range of hills; and from this point 
the extension of it descends the Valley of the Pazun for about 20 miles, with 
good working gradients and moderate works, crossing at the 1 4th mile the 
direct road from Malligaum to Aurungabad. It then bends eastward, and near 
the village of Andarree, at the 30th mile, crosses the river Munmar, which is 
40 yards wide, with a dry bed of solid rock. From this point it traverses some 
undulating ground, and entering upon the course of the river Tetoor, passes 
close to Chaleesgaum, one of the principal cotton marts of Khandeish ; and 
continues, with easy gradients and remarkably light works, along the left bank 
of that river, past Bangley, to the 59th mile, where it crosses the Tetoor near 
the village of Wurgaum, at a favourable point, its width there being only 90 
yards. The line then bears to the right, in order to avoid the broken ground 
near the river Gima, and enters upon the course of the river Hewra, near the 
town of Pachora, at the 70th mile. 

19. These eleven miles are unexceptionable, in respect both of gradients 
and works. From Pachora it descends along the right bank of the Ilewra, 
and at 75 J miles crosses the Bola, about a mile below its junction with the 
Hewra, and near the village of Dooskeira. This crossing has been laid out 
at a place which will afford excellent foundations upon strong rock ; and 
although the section shows a considerable width of the bed of the river, the 
waterway may be safely reduced, in the construction of the viaduct, to about 
90 yards. The line thence continues along the right bank of the Girna, 
passes close to Borenar and Mussawud (places of large traffic during one 
month every year, on account of the great Khandeish Fair, which is annually 
held there), and at the 89th mile crosses the Koorunda nulla, which is only 
40 yards wide, but presents rather precipitous banks. 

20. Keeping westward of the hills, 'which there rise to the NE. by E., the 
line still follows the course of the Girna to the town of Pimpralla, where it 
cuts through the toe of the hills at a low point, and sweeps round to the north 
of Julgaum. The whole of the line just described, from Pachora to Julgaum, 
i3 of a highly favourable character in every respect. 

21. This portion of the line from Munmar to Julgaum has been dealt with 
in the drawings and estimates as a separate section, in order to facilitate the 
comparison between the Taptee and Thull Ghaut lines, which ^converge near 
Julgaum. 

22. Upon the whole of this section, which extends for 100 miles through 
some fertile and healthy districts of the province of Khandeish, there is not 
a single work of sufficient magnitude to call for remark. The line throughout 
is of a cheap and very favourable character. Some improvem&ts may, no 
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doubt, be made before the line is staked out for construction, particularly at the 
crossing of the river Munmar, and between that point and Chaleesgaum. 

23. Tables of the curves and gradients arc appended, and it will be seen, 
on reference to them, that out of the 100 miles there are 72 level and first 
class gradients, and 73 £ miles of straight line. Rock will be found in a few of 
the cuttings between Munmar and the river Munmar, but onwards as far as 
Chaleesgaum they will generally consist of marl ; and along the plain through 
which the river Tetoor takes its course the soil is alluvial. Ballast is procur- 
able in any quantity from the Tetoor and Giraa, and many of the nullas and 
smaller rivers contain large beds of sand and gravel. 

24. Many roads are crossed along this part of the line, as may be observed 
upon the plan ; but they are for the most part mere village cart-tracks. In 
numerous instances I have provided for carrying the roads under the railway, 
by means of small bridges, so that the level crossings will not average more 
than about one a mile. The principal stations upon it will be at Chaleesgaum, 
Pachora, and Julgaum. The smaller stations will no doubt ultimately be 
numerous through this district. At present, however, I can specify only five, 
namely at Jugunwaree, Jaundurry, Bangley, Wurgaum, and Mussawud. 

25. Upon Section No. 2, the extension commences near Julgaum, and runs 
nearly due east, close by the important town of Nusseerabad, to the river 
Wangoor, which it crosses at a remarkably favourable spot near the village of 
Sokagaum. The Wangoor here presents a strong rock bed, in the centre of 
which stands an island, dividing it into two channels. The extreme width of 
the crossing is 300 lineal yards. The flood of last year rose 31 feet, and the 
highest ever known reached 55 feet above the bed of the river. From Soka- 
gaum the line proceeds by the village of Bhosawul, and approaches the Taptce 
with a curve of half a mile radius. By this means a straight and square 
crossing of that formidable river is obtained, between the villages of Seedgaum 
and Dooskeira, at the 1 19th mile. 

26. The whole of the section from Julgaum to this point is of a highly 
favourable character, except at a crossing of the Wangoor, where a large viaduct 
will have to be built. An extensfVe examination was made of the river 
Tnptee before the crossing was selected, and we ascertained that there was 
no point westward of the Wangoor where, by crossing the Taptee, we might 
with advantage avoid the necessity for bridging both rivers. The width of 
the Taptee from bank to bank at ordinary flood level is 590 yards. The 
flood of last year rose 52 feel, and the highest flood ever known 78 feet, above 
the bed. 

27. Above the crossing which has been laid out, there is a deep pool in 
the river, extending for about six miles, and terminating with a bar of rocks. 
Below this the bed is of solid stone, scattered over with boulders, and is nearly 
dry during the fair weather. The viaduct will be 610 yards long ; but although 
a very costly work, it does not present any practical difficulties, nor is it likely 
to involv(?any serious or expensive contingencies, because the foundations are 
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of a favourable description, and soon alter the close of the rains, the still water 
that would remain in this part of the river might be easily dealt with, and the 
foundations laid in. I am of opinion that this viaduct should be built in the 
first instance for a double line, and have estimated its cost accordingly: it 
ought not to be valued at less than £53,000, and its construction will occupy 
from three to four years. 

28. It is only where the large rivers of Western India are constantly 
exposed to the tides, and during the monsoon to the land-floods also, and w here 
they contain water within their channels at low tides, even during the most 
favourable seasons, that to cross them will require bridges of such magnitude 
and difficulty as to approach the furthest limits of railway works, both in the 
time and the cost of their execution. From the fact that, near the eastern 
boundary of Khandeish, the crossing of the Taptee can only be effected by so 
large a viaduct as that to which I have just alluded, some idea may be formed 
of the expense and difficulty of bridging it near Surat, at a point about 218 
miles below our crossing, and after the river has been charged with the floods 
that pour down from 200 miles of the Jndhyadree llange on the southern and 
western sides of Khandeish, as well as from 150 miles of the Satpoora Moun- 
tains on the north. The highest of these floods have reached 60 feet above 
the bed of the river at Surat; and, in building a railway viaduct over that part 
of the Taptee, to contend with them, as w r ell as with the dead-w ater in the 
channel, which is 28 feet deep, and the ordinary tides, rising about I J feet, 
must, I feel sure, involve practical difficulties and economical objections of the 
most serious nature and extent. Nor would the expense be confined merely to 
the crossing of the Taptee channel, for ample w aterway would have to be pro- 
vided, also, for its inundations, which spread for miles over the low country 
traversed along the coast by the proposed railway. 

29. Between the rivers Wangoor and Taptee, tlie line crosses a district 
which is only partially cultivated ; but from the Taptee to Boorhanpoor, it 
traverses, for 31 miles, a fertile, level plain, in the rich Talooka of Sowda, pre- 
senting every facility that could be desired fur the construction of a railway. 
It crosses the Sookee, Bookree, and Odtowlee, and passes about a mile and a 
half from the city of Boorhanpoor. These three rivers are small, and the 
bridges are not worthy of any particular notice. 

30. At 1534 miles, near Nimbola, the line crosses, on a level, the Boor- 
hanpoor and Asseerghur road, about five miles from the former, and seven 
miles from the latter place. Here Section No. 2 terminates, at a distance of 
3134 miles from Bombay. The whole of this section, extending for 534 
miles, m of the most favourable character, except the crossings of the two 
large rivers, the Taptee and Wang -or, which will be so expensive as to raise 
the estimate, very cheap in other respects, above the average cost of the 
extension comprised within our season’s operations. 

31. The curves and gradients, tables of which are hereto appended, are 
remarkably good : 50 miles are either level or of first class gradients, and 
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41. J miles are straight. Many village roads are crossed along this fertile part 
of Khandcish, and have been conveniently dealt with, as before. 

Stations will be required at Nusseerabad ; Andulwaree, for Sowda; Assccr- 
ghur road, for Asseerghur ; Boorhanpoor; Ad junta, for liavere ; and Yeroda, 
for Boorhanpoor. Several other small stations will, no doubt, prove to be 
necessary, as the traffic developes itself. 

32. From the neighbourhood of Nusseerabad, on this section, it is my 
intention to proceed next season with the laying out and survey of an extension 
of your railway past Bodwur and Mulkapoor, through Berar, near Oomrawuttee, 
Arvee, and Hingunghat, to Nagpore; but the exact route, and extent of the 
line, will of course depend upon the nature of the country, and the amount of 
accommodation which the traffic of that district may require. Thus, while 
the main line may serve Khandcish, and, proceeding onwards, open out the 
rich Valley of the Ncrbudda, the trade of which is now almost entirely locked 
up, and complete a trans-peninsular railway communication between Calcutta 
and Bombay, we should, by a comparatively short additional extension, and 
by a direct route, convey the vast produce of Berar to the port of Bombay. 
This part of Berar having been lately ceded, the whole of the proposed line 
will be within the British possessions. 

33. It might appear to you, that it would have been advisable to carry our 
main line through Berar by Nagpore, instead of by Asseer, Ilurda, and 
lioosbungabad, into the Ncrbudda Valley, and soon to Mirzapore; but an 
examination which Mr. Graham has made, of the country between Nag- 
pore and the Ncrbudda, lias proved that course to be most unfavourable for a 
line of railway. Moreover, the route which we have taken passes through a 
populous and well cultivated district, while the other, between Nagpore and 
the Nerbudda, would cross an almost unbroken jungle. At the close of next 
season I shall be able to report to you mote fully upon this subject. 

34. The lino comprised in Section No. 3 commences from the Asseerghur 
and Boorhanpoor road, at 153 3 miles, and traversing a plain (smooth for three 
miles, but beyond that intersected by numerous deep, narrow ravines), reaches 
the foot of the Satpooras, which it asdends by a series of easy reverse curves. 
Between thelSSth and 162nd miles it crosses four large nullas, which, rising 
among the hills, flow out as mountain torrents, and, scouring to a great depth 
into the light soil of the plain, and fed by the minor streams, soon become for- 
midable rivers. Where we cross them, however, the works arc inconsider- 
able, although they are the most extensive upon these nine miles of the section. 
After crossing the river Pandar, by a bridge about 55 yards long, the line takes 
a direction a little to the west of north, and about the 167th mile crosses the 
road from Asseerghur to Sawul, at a distance of six miles from the former 
place; and then, climbing the hill for about three miles, bears north-east, and, 
passing Amudnuggur, reaches the summit of theSatpoora Range atl75| miles. 
The height of this summit is inconsiderable, being only 390 feet above the 
level of the Taptee Valley ; and its ascent is effected in a distance of 12 miles, 
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without any works that call for observation, and with various gradients, the 
worst of which is 1 in 100 for a length of about a mile and three quarters. 
From the summit, the line descends by a gradient of 1 in 118 to the 177th 
mile, where Section No* 3 terminates. 

35. Between Asseerghur and the summit, the line passes over the trap 
formation ; but the rock appears upon the surface only in a few places, and 
the earthwork will not be of an expensive character. Stone suitable for build- 
ing, teak, and ballast, are procurable in abundance for the works along these 
23 miles. There are very few level crossings, and only one small station, at 
the Asseerghur and Sawul road, will be required. 

36. Tables of the curves and gradients are appended. They are both of 
a good working character, one-half of the section being either level, or of first 
class gradients, and straight ; and when it is considered that the Satpooras, 
one of the most formidable ranges upon this side of India, are surmounted by 
them, they are far more favourable than l expected it would be possible for 
us to obtain. 

37. Some improvements may probably be made hereafter in this portion 
of the line, but they will not be of such importance as to affect my estimates, 
or to alter materially the general character of the section. 

38. The next section of the line, No. 4, extends from the 177th mile, near 
the Asseer summit of the Satpooras, to Charwar, iii the Valley of the Ner- 
budda, 230 J miles ; but no plan of it has been made, for the reasons which I 
have already assigned. Its course is by Ruttyghur, far to the east of Mand- 
wa, and in a direction parallel to the river Suktha, and at a considerable dis- 
tance from its right bank. It crosses the road from Peepleod at the 182nd 
mile, the road from Bhamghur to Goondwana in the 192nd, and the rivers 
Gungapot and Ogguny at the 202nd and 204th miles, with small viaducts. 
From the Ogguny it rises by a gradient of 1 in 132 for three miles and a 
quarter, and then descends by the same gradient for two miles to most favour- 
able ground, along which it runs to Charwar for a distance of 20 miles, without 
encountering any works that call for notice. 

39. From Boorhanpoor to Charwar, the line passes through a thickly 
wooded codhtry. It is the direct route, but lies to the east of the present 
course of the traffic from Hurda, which there follows a circuitous road by 
Jawar, Kurdwa, Boregaum, Asseer, and Boorhanpoor, because along that 
route there are more halting-places; but Captain Keatinge, the Political 
Agent in Nimar, has already had a survey made of a road by Peepleod and 
Jawul, so that the course followed by the line will there meet the requirements 
of the traffic. The soil along this section is composed of that indurated trap, 
mixture of sand, perished stone, and clay, which is here known by the name 
of moorum, and is very favourable for our excavation. The works upon it are 
of a light description, and the gradients, of which a table is appended, are 
good; and the direction of the line is very favourable. Some improvements 
may, perhaps, be effected in it when the line is laid out for construction; and, in 
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particular, I may mention that the summit which I have described at the 206th 
mile may, I believe, be altogether avoided. 

40. Observing from the Returns of Sir Robert Hamilton, Baronet, Resident 
of Indore, and Captain Keatinge, that there is a decided set of the trade and 
passenger traffic from Hurda and the Nerbudda Valley towards Indore, and 
with a view of approaching the rich iron mines of Chandghur and Poonassa, 
a trial branch line has been laid out, and the section of it taken from Hurda 
to Poomee, as shown by the blue line upon the accompanying general map 
of tho Nerbudda Valley. Should it be decided to extend your railway 
through Nimar to Indore and Agra or Delhi, it would be a question whether 
the line from Asseer summit might not be carried further to the west, along 
the course of the river Suktha, as in that case the Bombay and Calcutta and 
the Bombay and Agra lines would diverge near Poomee, and the trial section 
which has been taken would form a portion of the line to Mirzapore. 

41. The stations upon this section will be at Charwar and Hurda. 

42. Section No. 5 commences near Charwar, at a distance of 231 miles 
from M unmar, and 391 miles from Bombay, and extends up the Nerbudda 
Valley to the Towa, one of its tributaries, at the 303rd mile. No survey has 
been made of this line as far as Charkeira ; but it has been accurately laid out 
upon the ground, and a reference to the section will show that it presents 
favourable features in every respect. 

43. From Charkeira the line runs to the north of Timboornee, and at the 
26Gth mile crosses the river Gunjal, which is 190 yards wide, and its floods rise 
to a height of 40 feet. From this point, it continues of an equally favourable 
character for 12 miles, where it passes the very busy and prosperous town of 
Sewnee. It thence keeps along the flat and easy ground of the Nerbudda, 
and, passing about eight miles to the east of Hooshungabad, reaches the 
river Towa at the 303rd mile, which is the termination of this section. 

44. Nothing could be more favourable in every respect than the whole of 
this section, 72 miles in length. The only work upon it is the crossing of the 
Gunjal, which is of moderate extent, and very much resembles the river 
crossings upon our experimental line, between Callian and Wasindree. 
Nearly the whole of it is straight, and the gradients are unexceptionable; the 
country it traverses is productive, populous, and active; — nothing, in fact, 
could exceed the advantages of the district from Hurda to the Towa. It is a 
fine level plain, presenting every facility for the construction of a railway, and 
covered in all directions with rich, abundant crops, fine trees, and prosperous 
villages ; and a reference to the plan will show how many communications 
already exist upon it. These roads have been carried under the railway in 
many instances, and the level crossings thus reduced to a moderate dumber. 
The stations upon this section will probably be as follows • — at Timboornee; 
Sewnee ; Dokarra, for Hooshungabad ; Charkeira ; and Kotra. 

46. Section No. 6 commences on the left bank of the river Towa, at the 
304th mile from Munmar, and extends to Katiotia, at the 392nd mile. The 
■ 2 
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Towa is very nearly dry during the fair season, but in the rains its shallow 
though very wide course is flooded for a width of 1 ,276 yards from bank to 
bank. The floods, however, have seldom been known to rise above its lower 
or eastern bank, and I therefore believe that its channel might very safely be 
contracted to a considerable extent. The bed of this flood stream is a mass 
of loose sand for a depth of about 12 feet, when it becomes firm, and suitable 
.for either piling or masonry foundations ; but in the present instance 1 have 
estimated this viaduct of simple timber piling and gearing wide enough for a 
single line of rails, and extending along the whole channel of the river. The 
-course of this river has been carefully examined from Hooshungabad to Kaisla, 
near the hills, where it issues at even a greater width than at our crossing; and 
no place has been found more favourable than the spot best suited for the direc- 
tion of the railway. Under any circumstances, therefore, it must prove an 
expensive work; but beyond that, there is no feature in it which is at all calcu- 
lated to affect the eligibility _of the line. 

. 46. From the Towa, the line extends for nine miles over a level plain, 
and entering upon some undulating, easy country, near the 3 1 4th mile, proceeds 
in almost a straight line, and without a single objectionable feature, to the 
358th mile, where it crosses the river Doodhyeat the village ofJoonhetti, with 
a viaduct of ordinary dimensions. From the crossing of this river, the line 
runs quite free from works along the surface of the country for 14 miles, 
where it approaches the town of Garrilwara. It there has to cross the river 
Sukur by a viaduct 170 yards long. From the river Sukur it becomes a 
practically straight surface line over a level country, as far as the 392nd mile, 
where it crosses the road to Katiotia, the termination of Section No. 6. By 
the tables of the curves and gradients it appears that 73 miles out of 87 are 
either level, or of first class gradients, and that 65 miles are straight. 

47. The materials for earthwork upon this section will be the alluvial soil 
of the valley : stone and lime for building purposes are procurable, generally, 
from the hills at a short distance to the south of the line. Teak of large 
-scantling, and other good woods, abound in the Shahpoor jungles, about 30 
miles from the railway, along the Towa ; and timber and other materials can be 
conveyed down the Nerbudda early in the season. This portion of the line 
passes about nine miles from Mowpani, at the out-crop of the Benar coal, of 
which there appears to be abundance in that district. It may, perhaps, be 
practicable to pass somewhat nearer to it; but from our last season’s operations 
it did not seem advisable to lengthen the line by running closer for that pur- 
pose, because we should then have to encounter the Seta river, which has 
scoured out a deep and broad channel in the plain, and its course as far as its 
junctiorf with the Sukur, near Garrilwara, whieh would have to be followed 
by the railway, is very tortuous. We have as yet made no survey for the 
purpose of ascertaining the extent and quality»of foe seams of coal. I recom- 
mend, however, that this should be done before the engineers leave that part 
of the country. Near Mowpani two scams of coal have been superficially 
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opened out last season, but no shaft has been sunk, nor has any attempt be6n 
made to work the coal up to this time, although it has been frequently picked 
up in various places, and favourably reported upon. The stations upon it will 
probably be at Sohagpoor, Garrilwara, Babye, Seemry, Hutwas, Bunkerry, 
Kaisla, and Sehora. 

48. Section No. 7 commences near Katiotia, at the 392nd mile, and 
crosses the river Baroorewa, about 60 yards wide, in the 394th mile, with much 
broken ground on either side. At the 395th mile it crosses on a level the 
Hooshungabad and Jubbulpore main road, and then passes close to Nursing- 
poor, the well-known and important mart for the cotton and grain of this part 
of the country. After passing a small stream, called the Singery, and recross- 
ing the Hooshungabad and Jubbulpore road in the 397th mile, the line con- 
tinues of the most favourable character until it approches within a mile of the 
Shair, where the ground is cut up by deep ravines. That river is crossed at 
the 404th mile, where its width is 190 yards. Its banks are precipitous, and 
the extreme height of the flood has been known to i$ach 60 feet above the 
bed, although its ordinary level is about 40 feet. From this point the rail- 
way runs generally upon the surface of a very even tract of country, as far as 
the 424th mile, and presents nothing worthy of remark, except the crossings 
of two or three streams with sandy beds, and soft crumbling banks. It then 
approaches the Nerbudda, and traverses some broken ground, much inter- 
sected by nullas. At the crossing of the Nerbudda, its banks are very high 
and precipitous, especially on the north side. The total width from bank to 
bank is 414 lineal yards. The flood of last year, the highest on record, rose 
90 feet above the river bed, but subsided in an hour or two : the ordinary 
floods rise 74 feet. During the dry season, however, building operations may 
be carried on with facility, as the river contains very little water ; and early in 
May, when our section was taken, the extent of dead-water in it was only 
71 yards wide, and its greatest depth only 6 feet. 

49. The course of the Nerbudda was examined for 30 miles, from Sukur, 
at the junction of the Huran, on the western side of the railway, to Beira 
Ghaut, on the east. Near the Beira Ghaut the channel is much contracted, 
and runs through perpendicular rocks of white marble. The facilities which 
this circumstance would appear to offer could not be taken practical advan- 
tage of, because, during the floods, the Nerbudda not only rises high above 
those rocks, but, before entering the gorge, finds for itself another wide channel, 
through soft soil ; and, added to this, a more serious objection was found to 
exist in the almost insurmountable difficulties of the country between Chind- 
wara and the Beira Ghaut. 

50. The crossing of the Nerbudda which we have selected is near J&ansee 
Ghaut, to the west of the ford of the Jubbulpore road. The viaduct will be 
371 yards long, and I estimate the cost of it for a double line of rails at 
£40,000. The bed of the river is rock, and I see no reason to expect that 
any important engineering difficulties or expensive contingencies will be met 
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with in the execution of this large work. It is advisable, while the dimen- 
sions and probable cost of our crossing of the Nerbudda are under considera- 
tion, to draw your attention to that other crossing of it which has been 
contemplated, near Broach. The spot which we have selected for bridging 
it is upwards of 500 miles above the town of Broach ; and along nearly the 
whole of that great distance the Nerbudda receives the immense drainage of 
the Vindhya and Satpoora ranges of mountains, for which a continuous water- 
way several miles in length must be provided. Moreover, at the proposed 
crossing, not only will the floods require an extent of bridging for which rail- 
way engineering practice affords no precedent, but the execution of the work 
within the channel of the river will be encumbered with difficulties and 
expense by the large body of water, 28 feet deep, which it contains even at the 
lowest tides; by the ordinary tide, which rises 10 feet, and is of unusual velocity 
near Broach ; and by the enormous inundations, which rise about 70 feet above 
the bed of the river, and spread for miles over the country in one vast sheet of 
water, sometimes as mu^h as 10 feet deep. Whether the proposed crossing of 
the Nerbudda at Broach be judged of by analogy with ours near Jubbulpore, 
or whether the drainage of two ranges of mountains for nearly 500 miles be 
taken as the measure of the work, its proportions must be extreme. The 
character of this most formidable projected work bears indirectly upon your 
interests, and cannot fail to affect in a most important degree the railway 
question now under the consideration of Government. I therefore request that 
I may be commissioned to report to you, without delay, upon the subject of 
the proposed railway crossings of the river Taptec at Surat, and of the Ner- 
budda at Broach, and to take the necessary steps for doing so in full detail. 

51. After crossing the Nerbudda at the 426th mile, the line traverses some 
rough ground, and several nullas, for about a mile and a half, then runs for 20 
miles upon the surface of a level and even country, and at 447 J miles reaches 
the Jubbulpore and Saugor road, at a distance of a mile and a half from Jub- 
bulpore, where that part of the line upon which I now have the honour to 
report to you terminates. 

52. The whole of the last 55 miles are of a favourable character in every 
respect; and if it were not for the crossings of the rivers Nerbudda and Shair, 
the cost of it would reach the very lowest limit. The soil is alluvial ; the 
requisite materials are abundant ; and the level crossings are few. The tables 
of curves and gradients show 47 miles of practically level gradient, and 46 
miles of straight. The stations through this district will probably be at 
Nursingpoor, Jubbulpore, Peindry, Chindwara, and Kisrode. 

53. Our field operations last season extended to Gosulpoor, a distance of 
18 miles from Jubbulpore; but I shall make no further allusion to that part of 
the line in this Report, because it is liable to alteration when the ascent of the 
Vindhyas is laid out. 

54. Reviewing the whole of the North-eastern Extension, from the top of 
the Thull Ghaut to Jubbulpore, a distance of 522 miles, the character of our line 
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is unexceptionable, and its construction ought to be very cheap : the mate- 
rials are good and abundant ; the price of labour is low ; and there are no 
engineering difficulties to be encountered upon it. The only considerable 
works are comprised in the following brief list : — 

One tunnel, 387 yards long, which may be avoided. 

The Godavery viaduct, 120 yards long. 


The Wangoor 

ditto, 

300 

ditto. 

The Taptee 

ditto, 

610 

ditto. 

The Gunjal 

ditto, 

210 

ditto. 

The Towa 

ditto, 

1,276 

ditto. 

The Doodhye 

ditto, 

170 

ditto. 

The Sukur 

ditto, 

174 

ditto. 

The Sliair 

ditto, 

213 

ditto. 

The Nerbudda 

ditto, 

371 

ditto. 


55. The Indhyadree and Satpoora ranges, which were supposed to present 
such formidable obstacles to laying out a railway, are proved by our sections 
to be capable of being surmounted by a good working line, free from heavy 
works of any kind. Nearly its entire course traverses some of the most fertile 
and productive districts upon this side of India; for, after clearing the Ghauts, 
it runs through the plain of the Godavery for 50 miles ; crossing the Indhya- 
dree range, it enters Khandeisli, and passes through that province for 150 
miles, accommodating some of its most healthy and productive Talookas, and 
its principal cotton marts ; then, passing the Satpooras, it ascends for 250 
miles the magnificent Valley of the Nerbudda, w ith its valuable coal and iron- 
fields, and its copious supply of grain, seeds, and cotton : and while it presents 
these commercial advantages, and affords this vast extent of local accomoda- 
tion, it pursues a direct course for effecting the trans-peninsular communication 
with Calcutta, and for connecting the province of Berar with the port of 
Bombay. 

56. Sufficient returns of traffic have already been made to prove that a profit- 
able revenue will accrue to your railway between Bombay and Eastern 
Khandeish ; and beyond that, it could hardly be expected that the amount of 
existing trade would be found sufficient to establish actual data for an equally 
profitable return: but there is throughout the Valley of the Nerbudda so great 
an abundance of marketable and exportable produce, which only awaits the 
opening of a quick and cheap communication to meet the demands both in 
this country and for export, that I believe no doubt can be entertained of the 
commercial success of that part of your undertaking, particularly when we 
regard the importance and extent of the commerce that must pas^ between 
Bombay and Calcutta, and the great facilities of the country for the construc- 
tion of a railway. 

67. In many parts of the Nerbudda Valley coal exists, of undoubted 
quality, in great abundance, and lying in a most favourable position for being 
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wafked. Iron ore, too, abounds, especially on the north of the Nerbadda. 
The principal mines of the district are Tendukheira, about 10 miles from our 
line, near Nursingpoor. They are now worked in the rudest fashion, but the 
iron produced is of excellent quality. There are furnaces also at Paneghur 
and Gosulpoor, close to which our line passes ; and although the iron is held 
inferior to that of Tendukheira, it is, I believe, good, and forms an article of 
export from those towns. Valuable iron mines also exist at Poonassa and 
Chandghur, and 1 find, from papers kindly furnished by Captain Erskine, 
Commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, that besides those 
which I have specified as the principal ones, and as lying near the course of 
our line, ther^are five mines within 20 miles of Jubbulpore. 

68. I am not yet sufficiently informed to furnish you with a full statement 
of the present general traffic of the Nerbudda Valley; but I beg to append 
two returns from Captain Keatinge, Political Assistant in Nimar, one of 
which was kindly furnished to us by himself, and the other by Sir Robert 
Hamilton, through the Bombay Government. By these it appears that the 
quantity of goods sold in four bazars, and which passed four points in Nimur 
in the year 1853, amounted to 12,417 tons, of which the trade to Bombay is 
entirely the growth of five years, and is increasing rapidly. 

59. The traffic on the Agra and Bombay road, taken at Akbarpoor for 
twelve months, from April 1853, was as follows: — 


Foot passengers 95,750 

Bullocks and horses 21,229 

Carts 18,087 

Camels 2,445 

Elephants 46 

Buffaloes • • 938 

Asses 293 

Palanquins 121 

Sheep and goats 964 

Carriages 26 


60. The return of traffic on the Boorhanpoor and Indore road, taken at 
Kherry Ghaut for twelve months, from April 1853 to May 1854, gives — 


Foot passengers 


26,141 


Palanquins 17 

Sheep and ’goats 102 


As well as the goods comprised in Captain Keatinge’s statement of the 


Nimar traffic. 


61. In addition to these, we are indebted 'to Mr. Williams, Overseer of 


the School of Industry at Jubbulpore, for the following statement of the 
annual trade to and from that station ; and from his long residence there,' and 
his knowledge of the commerce of the country, it may, I am sure, be safely 
relied upon : — 
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Cotton 8,571 tons* 

Wheat 4,285 „ 

Hemp, gum, ghee, iron, and other commodities 1,585 „ 

Hides 100,000 Nos. 

Imports, about 11,553 tons. 


62. Making a total of upwards of 26,000 tons for the present trade of 
Jubbulpore. 

63. In transcribing the results of these returns, I by- no means intend to 
imply that this traffic properly belongs to our line between Bombay and Jub- 
bulpore ; but my purpose is to show, by reference to its present trade, that 
the district of the Nerbudda is likely to afford us a very large traffic. No 
statistical returns could present a correct estimate of the traffic that would be 
created if the Nerbudda Valley possessed a railway communication with the 
ports of Calcutta and Bombay. It is now practically shut up ; but the exports 
of coal, iron, cotton, wheat, hemp, linseed, timber, and other products, and the 
imports of salt and manufactured goods, must eventually become immense. 

64. The following is my estimate of the extension from Munmar to Jub- 
bulpore, to which, for the sake of convenient reference, I have added the 
estimated cost of the line from Wasindrec to Munmar, both having been framed 
in accordance with the orders of the Honorable Court of Directors : — 


Abstract Estimate 



NORTH-EASTERN EXTENSION. 



Katiotia to Jubbulpore 55 J 22,700 I 78,200 I 192,200 29,300 40,300 362,700 
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66. These estimates have been framed upon my experience in the con- 
struction of $ur works, „ and upon accurate data, obtained by Mr. Graham, 
respecting the local prices, and facilities of those districts through which this 
extension would pas3. The prices of iron have been fixed at the high rates 
%hich we paid for our last supplies ; and as the market has since risen, it 
may possibly happen that my estimates of the permanent way may fall short 
in that particular. My rates, however, age above the average, and the future 

•turn of the market may therefore be in our favour. # In, any event, I beg to 
protect my estimates from this speculative contingency. 

67. The cost of a single line of permanent way upon the several sections 
of this extension varies from £2,810 to £3,160 per mile, which is more than 
one-half of the total mileage cost of each section. As this large proportion 
arises chiefly from the high prices of the English iron materials, and from the 
great expense of conveying them from the port to the interior of the country, 
the cxpediency*and advantage of establishing the means of providing a local 
supply of rails, chairs, spikes, &c. arc clearly pointed out. Although great 
encouragement for the early establishment of ironworks exists in the valuable 
character of the mines, in the great and urgent demand for iron in this country, 
and in the fact that the high prices of English permanent way materials will 
be a serious and undue impediment to the cheap construction of railways 
through the interior of India, yet it is very doubtful whether the Nerbudda 
coal and iron-fields can be worked so expeditiously and economically as to 
afford us much benefit in the construction of the railway between Bombay and 
Khandeish. In fact, I am inclined to think that active and successful opera- 
tions in that enterprise will be found to depend more upon the completion of a 
railway communication between Bombay and the Nerbudda Valley than the 
railway does upon a local supply of coal and iron. 

68. I now proceed to lay before you some observations upon the com- 
parative merits of the Taptee and the Thull Ghaut lines between Bombay 
and Julgaum, the point in Khandeish at which they would converge. It is 
my duty to do so, not only for the purpose of clearly demonstrating the 
advantages of your railway in the comparison which is about to be instituted 
between it and „the alternative line which h#s been projected, but for the 
justification of the selection which I have made of the Thull Ghaut as the best 
route, in an engineering point of v^w, from Bombay to Ktymdeish, and, com- 
mercially, the most profitable that the country affords between those places. 

69. The important points upon which the comparison should be instituted 
are, — 

1 $t . — The length ofline, ancyime of transit. 

2nd .— The cost of construction. 

•3rd. — The time required for construction. 

4 th . — The cost of working. * 

5 th . — Traffic fares, and gross receipjs. 

* % 6 th . — The annual return upon the outlay. 
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/u. Aiiernauve lines have been projected one leaving Bombay by an 
independent route, and traversing the western side, of the islands of Bombay 
and Salsette, crossing the Sion Creek at . Mahim, and the arm of the sea 
near Ghora Bunder ; thence proceeding up the Konkun to Surat, and from 
Surat up the river Taptee to Julgaum. The comparative distances from 
Bombay to Julgaum will be as follows : — 

Bombay and Taptee line 380 miles. 

Thull Ghaut line* . . 4 259 „ 

In favour of the Thull Ghaut line 121 miles. 

71. The comparative lengths of new railway to be constructed will be, — 

Bombay and Taptee line 380 miles. 

Thull Ghaut line 209 „ 


In favour of the Thull Ghaut line 171 miles. 

72. The proposed crossing of the sea at Ghora Bunder would in itself 
prove a fatal objection', on account of the difficulties and expense of its con- 
struction, if not from its actual impracticability. I have not had an opportunity 
of surveying the proposed crossing, but have ascertained that there is a deep 
body of water, at least a mile wide, in the channel at low tide ; the water 
rises during the monsoon, at spring tides, about 1 7 feet, above which a clear 
waterway of 30 feet would have to be provided for the navigation ; and it 
would therefore be necessary to build a viaduct, in the centre about 70 feet 
above the bed of the channel. Although tolerably well acquainted with the 
Bassein river, 1 would not venture to affirm that this work would be found to 
be beyond the capabilities of engineering, but it must undoubtedly exceed the 
reasonable limits of economy for Indian railways. 

73. In paragraph 40 of His Lordship’s Minute of the 20th of April 1853, 
the Governor General has stated that the portion of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway from Bombay to Tanna must be common to ashy line entering 
the island of Bombay, whatever may be its direction. 

74. For these reasons it will, I think, be unnecessary for me to pursue any 
further the comparison between the Thull Ghaut line and this part of the pro- 
jected alternative line. 

75. The secoM line has been projected to strike off from the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, a little to the west of Callian, and to join the other line 
near Vujerabye, at which point the alternative lines unite, and one course only 
is thence pursued to Julgaum in Khandeish. 

76. The comparative distances from Bombtty to Julgaum will be as Mows ; 

Callian and Taptee line 390 miles. 

Thull Ghaut line y • * 259 „ 

> 

In favour of the Thull Ghaut line 




131 miles. 
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The comparative lengths of new railway to be constructed will be, — 

Callian and Taptee line 358 miles. 

Thull Ghaut line 209 „ 

In favour of the Thull Ghaut line 149 miles. 

77. With reference to the time of transit upon the Ghaut line, it is ah 
important fact, ascertained by the returns, that by far the greater, portion of 
the traffic will have to be carried from the interior to the port of Bombay; and 
that therefore the steep gradient at the Ghaut incline, and the gradient of 1 in 
1 00 between it and Wasindree, will expedite rather than delay the convey- 
ance of goods in that direction. . 

78. The average speeds, including stoppages, that were maintained on the 
London and Birmingham Railway, in the year 1 845, were 24 miles an hour for 
passengers, and 18 miles an hour for goods trains ; but looking to the develop- 
ment 1 ^ the' resources of this country by means of cheap railway communica- 
tion, I am of opinion that those rates would exceed the limits of economy, and 
shall therefore take the highest effective rates of speed that ought to be main- 
tained upon Indian railways for many years to come at 22 miles an hour for 
passengers, and 15 miles an hour for goods trains, including stoppages. Apply- 
ing these rates to the transit from Julgaum to Bombay along the Taptee line* 
(390 miles)„the duration of the journey would be, for passengers 17| hours, 
and for goods 26 hours; and taking the same speeds also for the Ghaut line 
(259 miles) in that direction, and a delay of 15 minutes at the Ghaut for 
passengers, and half an hour for goods trains, the duration of the journey 
would be, for passengers 12| hours, and for goods 17 J hours. Thus there 
would he a saving upon the Ghaut line of 5 1 hours for passenger trains, and 
8£ for goods, in the journey from Khandeish to Bombay. But the compari- 
son must also be drawn between the two lines for the traffic to be conveyed 
•upwards from Bombay to Khandeish. 

79. The 28* miles of our line between Wasindree and the foot of the 
Ghaut incline, upon which there is a gradient of 1 in 100, rising for 18 g miles, 
and falling for 3 miles, would no doubt admit of our maintaining the same 
speeds as upon' the rest of the line, by increasing the working expenses ; but 
as I consider economy of working to be of far more import^ice, both to the 
public traffic and to railway companies in India, than a little extra despatch, I 
have taken a reduced speed of 12 miles an hour for our goods trains, and 18 
miles an hour for passengers. At the Ghaut incline, I have calculated upon 
an average speed of 8 miles an hour for goods, and 10 miles for passengers, 
with stoppages of 15 minutes. The rest of our line from Bombay to Wasin- 
dree is, so far as speed is concerned, practically level, and I assume 15 and 22 
miles an hour for the speed of the ^oods atid passenger trains respectively. 
At these rates of speed over the several sections of the Ghaut line, the convey- 
|pce of goods from Bombay to Julgaum would be effected as follows 
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H. M. 


From Bombay to Wasindree, 50 miles, at 15 miles anjiour . . . . 3 20 

Wasindree to Kussara, 28 miles, at 12 miles an hour , 2 20 

The Thull Ghaut incline, 6$ miles, at 8 mites an hour, with a 

stoppage of 20 minutes 1 11 

Egutpoora to Julgaum, 174 miles, at 15 miles an hour ••••••.. 11 36 

Total.. 18 27 


80. The journey, therefore, by the Ghaut line, as compared with that by 
the Taptee line, which has been taken at the highest speed of 15 miles an 
hour throughout, would save more than 7\ hours in the conveyance of goods 
from Bombay to Khandeish, 

81. The despatch of the passenger trains in that direction would be rather 
less in our favour, because the delay at the Ghaut incline would involve a com- 
paratively greater loss of time. The journey would be effected as follows : — 

H. M. 

Bombay to Wasindree, 50 miles, at 22 miles an hour 2 17 

Wasindree to Kussara, 28 miles, at 18 miles an hour 1 34 

The Thull Ghaut incline, 6$ miles, at 10 miles an hour, with a 

stoppage of 15 minutes • 0 55 

Egutpoora to Julgaum, 174 miles, at 22 miles an hour . . . 7 55 

* * m 

Total.... 12 41 

82. The journey by the Taptee line, performed throughout at the best speed 
of 22 miles an hour, would occupy 17| hours, so that there would be a saving 
of full 5 hours for passenger trains by the Ghaut line from Bombay to 
Khandeish. 

83. It may b$. urged by the advocates of the Taptee line, that they 
would * convey the traffic at higher speeds; but that would involve an < 
increase of the working expenses ; and the relative cost and ^receipts of their 
railway, as compared with ours, would not enable them, with due regard to 
profitable working, to afford the public such high speed as we could do upon 
the Ghaut line. 

84. The next point bf comparison is the cost of construction ; and in deal- 
ing with it, I ha%p taken the orders of the Honorable Court of Directors as 
the rule foi* both estimates, except of the Ghaut, which I have v$Jued for a 
double line. 

85. The cost of thus completing the Thull Ghaut line would, as I have 
estimated in paragraph 97, amount to £1,527,700. 

86. In order to arrive at ah approximate estimate of the Taptee line from 
Callian to Julgaum, for the purpose of comparison, I shall first refer to those * 
portions of the wonts which are common io both lines, and value them at the* , 
same rates, so far as they apply. 

87. The permanent way, estimated for 651b. *fails, and on precisely the 
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same terms as our line,, exclusive of the Thull Ghaut incline (which is more 
expensive), and witlj a fair reduction in the conveyance of materials, on 
account of the water carriage to Surat, would amount to £2,930 per mile. 
The fences, valued at our prices, would be £374 per mile. 

88. The rolling stock and stations, estimated at the same rates, exclusive 
of the Ghaut incline, would cost £750 per mile ; and this, it should be noted, 
excludes all the heavy terminal charges which have been already incurred. 

89. The cost of general establishment, engineering, and contingencies, I 
have taken upon our line at £500, per mile. 

90. The above items amount to £4,554 per mile ; and this sum could not 
be reduced, in the estimate of the Taptee line, without a corresponding reduc- 
tion being made in that of the Ghaut line. 

» 91. It now remains to estimate the earthwork, tunnels, viaducts, bridges, 

culverts, diversions of roads and streams, and level crossings, upon a line 
whicl^ crosses, the whole of the flooded rivers that flow from the Sahyadree 
Range, along the Konkun, to the sea, between Callian and Surat, and from the 
Indhyadree Range, through Khandeish, to the Taptee. 

92. Not having a section of that line, I shall, of course, not attempt to 
offer an exact estimate of these works ; but if I assume, for the purpose of 
comparison, that the cost of the earthwork, tunnels, viaducts, bridges, and 
level crossings, upon a railway with flat gradients from Callian to Surat, and 
up the Taptee tofcJulgaum, woulcfc at least be equal to that of similar works 
upon our extension from Callian to Wasindree, I do not think that the 
moderation of the estimate will be called in question, or that it can be 
considered otherwise than favourable to that line. 

93. The contract schedules for those works between Callian and Wasin- 
dree, partly reduced for a single line, in conformity with the order of the 
Honorable Court of Directors, amount to £2,783 per mile; which, added to 
£4,554, the estimated ebst of the other works, will make a total of £7,337 
for the mileage rate of the Taptee line. 

94. If credit be taken for a reduction in the first cost of the Taptee line, 
on account of a cheaper supply of iron materials for the permanent way, and 
other purposes, from Indian ironworks, than can now be exported from 
England, 1 clairfi for our line that it would derive greater economy from that 
advantage, if it should be found practicable, bdfcause the mileage cdnveyance 
of those materials, from the place of their manufacture in the interior of the* 
country, would be less upon the Ghaut than upon the Taptee line. 

95. From the extreme unhealthiness of a long* district through which the 
Taptee line would have to pass, a sufficient quantity of labour for its con- 
struction would be difficult to be procured, and would, no doubt, be dearer ; 
but I shall regard this peculiar characteristic of that route a% affecting the 
time, and not the cost, of the execution of the works upon It. 

96. For the sake of comparison, I shall therefore * assume the cost of the 
proposed Taptee line at the low rate*of £7,3$7 per mile ; but I beg that I may 
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not be understood to convey thereby the opinion that it could be constructed 
for that sum ; for, on jlhe contrary, I consider that would be found much too 
low. , * 

97. Comparative estimate of cost of construction, — 

Taptee Line , — 358 miles, at £7,337 per mile £2,626,646 

Thull Ghaut Line , — from Wasindree to Julgaum, 209 nyles, 

with a complete double line upon the Ghaut incline .... 1,527,700 

* 

In favour of the Thull Ghaut Line £1,098,946 

98. This difference in the d>st of construction is very great ; but when we 

consider that 149 miles more railway would have to be constructed by the ^ 
adoption of the Taptee line than by the extension of the Ghaut line, and when 
we value that extra length by the mileage cost of the Taptee line, the amount* 
alone reaches £1,093,213, |tnd very nearly accounts for the whole estimated 
difference. * ' * , 

99. It must also be borne in mind that these estimates are, in part, only 

for a single line of railway; and that when a double line were completed, 
which in all probability would soon be requisite for the traffic, the difference 
between them would be greatly increased, because the mileage cost would be 
increased, and the excess in the estimate of the Taptee over that of the Ghaut 
line arises from its greater length. * 

100. The time required for construction would chiefly depend upon the 
magnitude of particular works, and upon the aggregate quantity of work upon* 
each line : a comparison of the sections of the Taptee and the Ghaut lines will 
determine which contains the largest works, to rule the time of completion. 

101. The aggregate quantity of work may be judged of by the estimate, 
and there can be little doubt that the completion of the Taptee line would be 
long retarded by the great unhealthiness of the country in the Khandeish 
district of Nowapoor, where the working season of ihe year would be of very 
short duration, and labour difficult to be procured. Asa practical Engineer, 

I should be loath to attach too much importance to difficulties of this nature ; 
but I cannot overlook tSe fact that, during last season, it was my duty to 
report to you a falling off' in the progress of our works, in consequence of the 
labourers having been driven to desert them by sickness, and this not in a 
country considered usually unhealthy. We have the evidence contained in 

Hhe Report *of the 29th March 1852, by Captain Wingate, one of the latest 
professional labourers in the province of Khandeish, to prove the extreme 
unhealthiness of the Nowapoor district. That Officer writes of it, among 
others, as follows : — 

“ Large tracts of Sultanpoor, and the Nowapoor Mahalkuree’s division, a I 
well as othe* parts of the Pimpulneir Talooka, are in the same slate. The 
climate of all these parts is reported to be most unhealthy. The Native inha- 
bitants suffer annually from fever and ague, and from enlarged spleen. To 
those who are not Natives, the climate is still more deleterious ; and it would 



be almost certain death to a European to remain for any considerable time in 
the jungles between September and February. They become less unhealthy 
as the hot season rfflvances, but are never quite safe for Europeans, or even 
for Natives unaccustomed to the climate. These tracts are, of course* very 
thinly peopled. 

“**Large continuous tracts of jungle in the Talookas north of the Taptee, 
towards the Satpoora Range, and also in the western Talookas south of the 
Taptee, aiqpng the hills bordering the Dangs, have a most unhealthy climate, 
and are either uninhabited, or contain a spare population, chiefly of Bheels, 
who have not yet learned habits of steady industry, 

, “ The survey could only be carried on during a few months of the hot 

season, on account of the unhealthiness of the climate at other times, and it 
m would necessarily be very expensive.” 

102. This evidence proves the unhealthiness q{ some portion of the coun- 
try traversed by the Taptee line; and wc may judge from ourowfi experience 
on Contract No. 4, during the last hot season, what the effects of sickness 
would be in retarding the works. We know that very little progress could be 
made during the four months of rain ; and as a district of manymiles would be 
closed against labourers, also, from September to February, the works could be 
actually carried on for a season of only four months in the year. It is of 
course impossible to speak with certainty as to the time of construction ; but 
from the circumstances to which I have referred, I am of opinion that the 

•completion of the Taptee line would occupy at least two years longer than the 
Ghaut line. 

103. In comparing the working expenses of the Thull Ghaut and the 
. Taptee lines, the fact of the steep falling gradients of the Ghaut lying in that 

direction in which the greater portion of the heavy traffic will have to be 
conveyed lessens, to a great extent, the objections that otherwise might be 
taken to them; and experience alone can prove whether they are not really of 
practical advantage for working the downward traffic. At any rate, we are 
fairly justified in considering the Ghaut line quite as cheap as the Valley line, 
for the conveyance of traffic downwards from Khatfdeish to Bombay ; and it 
will, therefore, only be necessary for me to enter into details as to the working 
out of the two lines in the upward direction. # 

104. Of the items comprised in the working expenses, the locomotive 
power, the coaching expenses, and depreciation of stock, must be much* 
higher than they are in England ; and, in addition to this increase, there will 
be the disadvantage of having to convey a great number of empty waggons 
from Bombay to Khandeish, in consequence of a large balance of the goods 
traffic Getting in the other direction. 

105. faking these facts into consideration, and founding ^ny valuation 
upon the returns of traffic along the north-eastern line, as quoted in my 
Report of September 1852, I estimate the working expenses, including the 
Thull Ghaut incline, at £600 per mile per annum ; which is corroborated by 
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Mr. Robert Stephenson's opinion. At this mileage rate, the annual expense 
of working our line (259 miles long) would be £155,400. I have fully 
estimated the cost of working the Ghaut incline, and it amounts to £12,000 
above the ordinary working charges. The extra annual cost of working the 
28 miles between Wasindree and the foot of the Ghaut will be fully stated 
at £75 a mile, or say £2,100. If these two sums, ampunting togetlier to 
£14,100, be taken from the gross expenses of our line, the ordinary mileage 
cost will be £545. 

106. No extra allowance ought properly to have been made for working 
the 28 miles between Wasindree and Kussara, because I have already, for the 
purpose of economy, attributed to it the disadvantage of a reduced speed of 
conveyance. There is also a further reason, — that the gradients of this portion 
of the line may be improved when it is again laid out. 

107, The mileage cost of working the Ghaut line, with the deduction 
of the extra charges upon the steep incline, and the approach to it along the 
Konkun, would, I am of opinion, apply also to the Taptee line ; for the 
saving that could be effected by its gradients would be very small, while the 
cost of its maintenance would be greater, in consequence of the exposure to 
the floods and inundations, supposing the Taptee line to possess very easy 
gradients throughout ; and, for the sake of comparison, 1 shall estimate them 
at £500, and ours at £600 per mile, which will give the gross working 
expenses of both lines between Callian and Julgaum as follows: — 


Taptee Line , — 358 miles, at £500 per mile £179,000 

Thull Ghaut Line , — 226 miles, at £G00 per mile 135,600 

In favour of the Thull Ghaut Line . £43,400 


108. Future experience may show that I have here under-estimated the 
cost of working railways in India ; but this consideration cannot affect the 
comparative rates which I have taken, because any increase in the working 
expenses would be in the rates of the mileage, and would, therefore, bear 
unfavourably upon the Taptee line. 

109. In the year 1852, I made an estimate of the mileage receipts of the 
Thull Ghaut line, which was founded upon actual returns of the traffic. It 
amounted to £1,224 per mile ; and upon this valuation, the gross receipts of 

*the extension of your line from Callian to Julgaum (226 miles) would amount 
to £276,624. This sum ought not to be increased for the estimate of the 
gross receipts of the Taptee line, for the following reasons 

] s t . — That any increase of it would augment the charges to the public for 
the conveyance of goods. * 

2nd — Because that line would then be exposed to a competition with the 
direct Thull Ghaut road, 

3 rd — Between Bombay and Surat it would have to compete with the 
Native pattimars or coasting craft. 

4 
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4 tk. — That, if the feceipts upon the Taptee line were increased, it would be 
proper, for the purpose of a fair comparison, to increase the receipts of the 
Thull Ghaut line also. 

110. The competition with the water carriage between Bombay and 
Surat would, I am sure, have a very serious effect upon the traffic of that 
part*$>f the Taptee line (for the water carriage between Bombay and Tanna 
now conveys all the goods), although its relative cheapness, as compared 
with the railway charges, is not so great as it would be between Surat and 
Bombay, where the rates of water conveyance during the season are as 
follows : — 

Surat to Bombay . 

September and October . — Its. 7 1 per ton, equal 0*94rf. per ton per mile of 
railway distance. 

November to February . — Its. 4 j per ton, equal 0*53 d. per ton per mile of 
railway distance. 

April and May . — Its. 20 per ton, equal 2 '5d. per ton per mile of railway 
distance. 

Average rate per month of fine season 1*1 2rZ. per ton per mile of railway 
distance. 

Bombay to Surat. 

Average rate through the season Rs. 5 per ton, equal 0*63 d. per ton per 
mile of railway distance. 

111. Thus the average rate of water carriage between Bombay and Surat, 
to and fro, is 0*88 d. per ton per mile of railway distance; but the mileage rate, 
of which the gross receipts upon the Taptee line have been computed, was 2d . ; 
so that the effect of competition could not fail to be very serious. It is there- 
fore clear that no advantage can be claimed for the Taptee line, on the score of 
economy, in conveying the cotton from Khandcish to, the cheap water carriage 
at Surat, without a corresponding sacrifice in its revenue between that port 
and Bombay. 

112. The Thull Ghaut line would also afford greater capabilities for reduc- 
ing the rates of conveyance, and by that means promoting the development of 
the traffic of this country ; because the estimated gross receipts upon it 
are computed at a rate of 2 %d. per ton per mile, with a double toll upon the 
Ghaut, while for the same amount of gross receipts upon the Taptee line the 
charge would only be 2d. Thus we should have a margin of %d. per ton per 
mile, or about Rs. 8 in the whole journey from Bombay to Julgaum, for the 
reduction of the cost of conveyance upon the Ghaut line, before our receipts 
were lowered to the same amount as those of the Taptee line. 

113. Looking to the competition between Bombay and Surat, and the 
destitution of local traffic along a great portion of the Taptee line, it will be 
rather favouring it in the comparison to take the gross receipts from Callian to 
Julgaum at the same amount for both lines. The case, as regards profit, would 
then stand as follows : — 
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Taptee Line , from Callian to Julgaum (358 miles) : estimated 


cost of construction £2,626,646 

Gross annual receipts 216,624 

Annual working expenses (358 miles) 179,000 


Annual surplus . £97,624 


which is equal to a dividend of 3*7 per cent, per annum upon the cost of the 
line. 

Thull O liaut Line , from Wasindree to Julgaum (209 miles) : 


estimated cost of construction • £1 ,527,700 

Gross annual receipts 255,816 

Gross annual working expenses 125,400 


Gross annual surplus £130,416 


which is equal to a dividend of 8*5 per cent, per annum upon the cost of the 
line. The dividend in favour of the Thull Ghaut line would be 4*8 per cent, per 
annum. 

114. Having stated the comparative merits of the Taptee and Ghaut lines 
in as clear and circumstantial a manner as I could, it will now be convenient 
to recapitulate the main results. 

115. The distance from Bombay to Julgaum would be 131 miles less 
than by the Taptee line. 

110. There would be a saving of 5J hours for passengers, and 8$ hours 
for goods, in the journey from Khandeish to Bombay, and of 5 and 7£ 
hours from Bombay to Khandeish. 

117. 149 miles less of new railway would have to be made, by the exten- 
sion of the Ghaut line from Wasindree to Julgaum, than by the construction 
of the Taptee line from Callian to Julgaum; and a saving of at least 
£1,098,946 would be effected in the outlay. 

118. The working expenses upon the Ghaut line would be £43,400 per 
annum less than upon the Taptee line ; and, with the same amount of gross 
receipts, the net profits would be as 8*5 to 3*7 per cent, per annum in 
favour of the Thull Ghaut line. 

119. The railway communication between the cotton marts and the port 
of Bombay might be completed two years earlier by the Ghaut than by the 
Taptee line ; and the former would afford greater means of reducing the fares 
for the conveyance of goods between Bombay and Khandeish. 

120. Objections have been very naturally taken to the formidable charac- 
ter of the Thull Ghaut incline, and some doubts as to the safety and efficiency 
of working it are expressed in the Minute of the Most Noble the Gbvemor 
General, dated April 20th, 1853. I therefore feel it to be my duty to you to 
endeavour to mitigate the objections to the Ghaut incline, by endeavouring to 
reduce them to their just practical limits. 

121. In the first place, the incline has been greatly improved, in the 
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following respects, since the first design of it was brought to the notice of 
the Government : — 

122. The length of the steep gradients upon the incline has been shortened 
to the extent of 1 mile 22 chains, aild is now only 5 miles 48 chains long, 
instead of 6 miles 70 chains. The gradient in the lower 1 $ mile may be 
flattened from 1 in 37 to 1 in 40. 

123. The curves have been made easier, and the incline has been laid 
out with 2 miles 8J chains of straight line, in a length of 6 miles 61 chains, 
instead of only 57 chains in 7 miles 1 1 chains, as before. 

124. The estimate of the incline has not been increased, while a material 
saving may be effected in the cost of the adjoining part of the line by the 
alterations. 

125. When I reported upon the subject of the original incline, I had 
carefully ascertained the results of actual experience in the most analogous 
cases ; and it was evident to me, from that testimony, that there was no doubt 
as to the safety of working our incline. Since then, the question has been 
referred to Mr. Robert Stephenson, our Consulting Engineer, who, with the 
knowledge that this railway was designed to be the north-eastern trunk line 
from Bombay, has given his opinion, under date the 10th February 1853, 
respecting the safety and means of working the Thull Ghaut incline, in the 
following words : — 

“ 1 do not, however, participate in Captain Crawford’s fears respecting 
the working of the down line of the Thull Ghaut incline ; but 1 believe that, 
with a proper system of breaks, and guard or guiding rails, on the sharper 
curves, it will be worked witli safety, and at the least cost.” 

126. Since this opinion was recorded, the improvements to which I have 
already referred have been made in the incline, and it therefore now applies 
still more forcibly in our favour. As regards the efficiency of the incline for 
the conveyance of traffic, it would, no doubt, be affected on the descent by the 
limit of safety, and on the ascent by the limit of locomotive power, in the load 
and speed of the trains. 

127. Assuming 70 tons as the net load in goods for ascending, and 150 
tons for descending trains, both of which arc within the limits of experience 
upon inclines of similar steepness in Europe ; and taking average speeds of 
8 miles an hour for goods, and 10 miles an hour for passenger trains up the 
incline, and of 10 and 18 miles an hour down it ; I am of opinion that manifold 
the quantity of the existing traffic of the road, both in the goods and passengers, 
might be safely conveyed upon the Thull Ghaut incline, if it were made with 
a double line of rails. 

128. * The superiority of the Thull Ghaut incline, when compared with the 
circuit of the Taptee line, may be succinctly stated as follows: — 

129. The extra cost of making it would* be equivalent to the addition of 
37 miles in the length of the single line to be constructed ; but the Taptee 
line would require the construction of 149 additional miles of railway. 
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130. In working expenses, the Ghaut incline, and the approach to it, 
would be equivalent to an increase of 28 miles in the length of the milway ; 
but the detour by the Taptee line is 131 miles. 

131. The delay that would be incurred at the Ghaut, and upon the ap- 
proach to it, would be equivalent to lengthening the journey 18 miles ; but by 
the Taptee line the circuit would be 131 miles. 

132. It is unfortunate that a line with such a formidable feature upon it 
as the Thull Ghaut incline should be incomparably the best for the north- 
eastern trunk line of India : but this is the inevitable result of the physical 
character of the country; for the Sahyadree Range, lying across the due 
direction of the railway towards Khandeish and Calcutta, and projecting 
1° 30' northwards of it, renders the line ascending the Ghauts far superior to a 
line skirting them. The objections to it, however, assume a less formidable 
aspect when viewed in relation to the present means of conveyance along the 
several lines of communication to be affected by it. Taking, for instance, the 
carriage of cotton from Oomrawuttee to Bombay, a distance of 356 miles : 
there would be a delay of only half an hour in a journey of twenty-four hours, 
and an increase of 12 annas upon about Rs. 35, — a moderate charge for the 
carriage of a ton of cotton over that distance by railway ; and this delay and 
addition to the fare become quite insignificant when we consider that the 
present duration of the journey is 32 days, and the cost of conveying cotton 
from Oomrawuttee to Bombay by bullock-carts amounts to Rs. 53 per ton. 

1 33. In relation to the whole journey along the proposed extension of your 
railway to Mirzapore, the delay in ascending the Ghaut imffine would be for 
goods one hour in about 56 hours, and half an hour in 39 hours for passengers, 
the present journeys by the road being about 40 and 60 days long. The 
increase of 12 annas in the fare at the Ghaut would be too inconsiderable for 
notice, for there would be a saving of at least. Rs. 30 a ton upon the whole 
journey. 

134. It now remains for me to report to you upon the subject of the 
superior eligibility of the Thull Ghaut to all other passes of the Sahyadree 
Range, for the ascent of the North-eastern Extension. 

135. In the year 1852, I examined the countiy along the Ghaut verge 
from the Malsej to the Thull Ghaut; and in the Konkun I have inspected the 
country up the river Kaloo, and at the entrance to the river Chemal, and have 
had a survey made of the Basta. To the north of the Malsej Ghaut the 
Sahyadree Range is of the most impracticable character. Its general eleva- 
tion is higher than any portion of equal length which I have yet seen, and 
its escarpment is very precipitous, throwing out low and irregular spurs, and 
presenting no possibility of finding a good railway ascent. Along the lfne of 
the Ghauts upon the Deccan, the country may be described as mountainous ; 
and if it were practicable to lay out a favourable ascent up the Ghaut, no line 
could be found by which great difficulties would not have to be encountered. 
In addition to these objections, the approach along the Konkun to this part of 
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the Ghauts would have to traverse a traiet of country of the most unfavourable 
character. The course of the valleys could not be pursued, on account of their 
tortuousness, and the bold character of their banks ; and if the line were taken 
out of the valleys, the difficulties of the ground would be still greater, even up 
the Kaloo and Basta, which are the main rivers in that district. A railway 
could not be constructed without a constant succession of viaducts, tunnels, and 
heavy earthwork, nor without the continuous use of very sharp curves. It 
would, I am satisfied, be a complete waste of time to undertake any further 
operations, or examination of that district. I therefore directed my attention 
to the discovery, if possible, of a better line to the north of the Thull Ghaut. 

136. I have made several inspections to the north of the Thull Ghaut. In 
the beginning of 1852, I carefully examined the course of the Wytumee as far 
as Warree; and again, in 1853, that part of the Sahyadree Range between the 
Thull and the Sheer Ghauts ; and in May last I extended my observations 
along the Ghauts, and upon the Konkun, as far as it appeared to me to be of 
any use to do so ; and I have thus obtained a full knowledge both of the 
general and detailed character of that part of the country. 

137. At the Thull Ghaut, there is an irregular spur or range of hills, 
extending for upwards of 30 miles past Kurdee, to the north of Shahpoor, in a 
direction generally parallel to the Bombay and Agra road, and dividing the 
rivers Jaunsa and Wyturnee on the north from the Basta on the south. By 
laying out our railway up the rolling ground along the south flank of these 
hills, we have been enabled to rise from the level of the Basta Valley, near 
Wasindree, to ah elevation of nearly 1,000 feet at Kussara, and have thus 
reduced the length to be surmounted at the Ghaut to only 809 feet, although 
the Ghaut escarpment at Egutpoora is very nearly as high as at the Malsej 
or Bhore Ghaut. Even with the advantage of this spur, it would only have 
been practicable to have made the Thull Ghaut ascent with enormous works, 
if the spur had not broken down to a very low level at the Massoba Khind, 
through which our line passes from the Basta to the Wytumee side of the 
hills ; and then, entering the course of the nearest tributary of the Wyturnee, 
it climbs to the summit at Egutpoora. 

138. This description of the route of the Thull Ghaut line will serve to 
show the peculiar facilities which we have there met with, and which fortun- 
ately lie in the direct line from Bombay to Khandeish, and along the present 
course of the traffic. In the extensive examination which I have made of the 
Ghauts, I have seen no feature at all comparable to it for railway purposes, 
apart from its advantage in point of direction. 

139. Upon the north side of the Thull Ghaut, the main escarpment forms 
a crescent, in which the river Wytumee descends through a deep, winding, and 
precipitous channel, into which several large tributary nullas fall from the 
Ghauts by great gorges through both its batiks. Up one of these, called the 
Beema, our present incline ascends ; but where it enters upon its course, the 
level of the railway is much above the broken ground of the Wyturnee Valley. 
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To the north of the Beema lie the Ellkhunda and Nandanee nullas, which 
are quite impracticable for a railway ascent. The river Wyturnee breaks 
through the Ghaut verge in a south-westerly direction near Takee, and at that 
point its bed is upon a lower level than the main Ghaut escarpment ; but this 
cannot be taken advantage of, in consequence of its winding course, and 
high precipitous banks, and the immense gorges that cut through them ; and 
on account, also, of the deep falls in its bed. 

140. On the north of river Wyturnee lies the Sheer Ghaut, which is much 
frequented by country traffic, because of its long, easy descent. The summit 
of the Sheer Ghaut is 92 feet higher than that of the Thull Ghaut incline ; and 
from levels which were taken by Mr. Graham over the most favourable 
ground along the Ghaut ascent, a fall of (370 feet was found to exist between 
the summit and the village of Chodale, a distance of only three miles and a 
quarter, which would necessitate the use of a gradient of 1 in 26, and of 
1 in 32 even, with a long tunnel at the summit. Below Chodale, the ground falls 
more gradually down to the river Beyla, but it is very rough ; and, on de- 
scending the Ghaut, it was clear to me that the rest of it would be far inferior 
to the Thull Ghaut, for a railway incline, both as to curves and gradients. In 
addition to these objections, I have ascertained, by a careful and extensive 
examination of the country, that the approach to it along the Konkun would 
be impracticable, because the channel of the river Wyturnee is a deep wide 
gorge, with precipitous banks, varying from 200 to 350 feet high, winding 
through a country full of high and irregular hills ; and the course of the Beyla 
is of a similar character, and equally ineligible. It was thus clear that an 
ascent of the Ghauts in that district could be effected only by an extension of 
the line which we had laid out from Shahpoor to Kussava and Mussoba Khind, 
along the southern flunk of the hills. Wc therefore abandoned tlm Sheer 
Ghaut, and tried to find a better incline than the Thull Ghaut, by extending 
our line from Mussoba Khind past the village of Eleegaum, across the river 
Wyturnee, and thence up the Dewandee nulla by Paneghur, to a summit on 
the bank of the river Pahtrec, near the village of Takee. This incline was 
laid out with great judgment by Mr, Graham, in November last. A section 
of it was taken by Mr. Darke, under hi3 direction, and I carefully examined 
it in the month of May last. 

141. From the result of our operations, I am of opinion that it is very 
inferior to the Thull Ghaut incline, for the following reasons : — The gradients 
and curves would be equally severe, and their length much greater. The 
crossing of the river Wyturnee would approach the maximum limits of engi- 
neering railway practice, and the line beyond the summit would traverse. very 
rough ground for about four miles. 

142. The summit of this incline on the west bank of the river Pah tree, and 
about a quarter of a mile beyond the verge of the Ghaut, would be as much 
as 1,039 feet above the bed of the Wyturnee at the place of crossing, where 
the banks of the river are 359 feet high. The length of that part of the incline 
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between the Wytumee and the summits 5 miles 68 chains ; and taking 200 
feet as the maximum height of the viaduct above the bed of the river, the total 
rise to the summit will be 839 feet, and the gradient 1 in 37. 

143. From the Wyturnee viaduct to the present level of rails at Mussoba 
Khind, there would be a rise of 301 feet in a distance of about two miles and 
a half, which would require the use of a gradient of 1 in 43 ; but this gradient 
might be flattened to 1 in 46, as well as that from the Khind to the foot of the 
incline at the Mandhasheyt nulla to 1 in 40, by lowering the level of rails at 
the Khind 18 feet. - 

144. As this would be a rising gradient upon the descent of the Ghaut, it 
would be attended with the serious objection of necessitating the use of assist- 
ant engines in the downward as well as upward journey upon the incline. 

145. From Mussoba Khind to the foot of the incline, the gradient would 
be 1 in 40 for a mile and three quarters. 

146. The comparison of the gradients of the Dewandee and Thull Ghaut 
inclines would then be as follows : — 


1 in 37 
1 in 36 


1 in 40 
1 in 46 
1 in 37 

♦ 


Thull Ghaut Incline . 

Miles. Chains. 

1 58 

3 70 


5 48 

Dewandee Incline. 

Miles. Chains. 

1 60 

2 40 

5 68 


10 8 


m 


147. The steep part of the ascent of the Ghaut would be four miles and a 
half longer ; and inferior as the gradients of the Dewandee incline are, on account 
of their greater length, they could only be. obtained by the construction of 
immense works on both sides of the river Wyturnee, and at its crossing, where 
the viaduct would be 320 yards long, and 200 feet high. 

148. The low level of the Wyturnee precludes the possibility of making any 
material improvements in the gradients on either side of it; for the surface of 
the railway could not be raised there without increasing the dimensions of the 
viaduct beyond practicable limits. 

149. The Dewandee incline presents no advantages whatever, and the 
country for several miles beyond it is very unfavourable. 

150. From the Sheer Ghaut, I examined the range northwards as far as 
tfie Trimbuk and Anjonira Hills, and found it impracticable. The verge of 
the Ghauts becomes higher as it approaches these mountains, the spurs which 
project from it drop suddenly down to a low level immediately beneath it, and 
the adjoining port of the Konkun js of the worst description. 
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151. All the features of the country beyond the Amnatha Ghaut are jpost 
forbidding : the Deccan presents an unbroken rampart of hills ; the Sahya- 
dree Range is precipitous ; and the Konkun is a strong hilly tract of country ; 
while, to add to these objections, the course of the railway would have to 
make an extensive detour ; for from whatever point it might be taken up the 
Ghaut between the Thull Ghaut and the Dang Hills, it would have to cross 
the Indhyadfee Range in the neighbourhood of M unmar. 

152. I am quite satisfied that there is no other route for ascending the 
Ghauts towards Khhndeish which it would not be a was tg of time and expense 
to survey; and I certify that, to the best of my professional knowledge and 
judgment, there is no better ascent of the Sahyadree Range towards Khan- 
deish than by the Thull Ghaut ; that the present objectionable features in the 
Thull Ghaut line cannot be avoided with any advantage by the selection of 
another route ; and that the Thull Ghaut line would be the best in an engi- 
neering point of view, and the most profitable from Bombay to Khandeish. 

153. I beg, therefore, to recommend that the Government should be 
requested to sanction the selection of the Thull Ghaut line as a trunk railway 
from Bombay to Khandeish, and across the peninsula ; and since it has been 
proved that this line is the most valuable to your interests, and is the one 
most urgently required by the commercial necessities of this part of the coun- 
try, I am of opinion that no time should be lost in making arrangements for 
its construction. 

154. The first object to be accomplished is the completion of the line from 

Bombay to Julgaum; and as the works upon the sections from Wasindree* 
our present terminus, to the top of the Ghaut, are by far the heaviest, it would 
be expedient that this portion of the line should be commenced with the least 
possible delay, and that the extension from Egutpoora to Julgaum should be 
finished simultaneously, or as nearly so as possible. # 

155. Having fully reported upon that portion of the North-eastern Exten- 
sion which has no^ been laid out and surveyed, and having, I hope, satisfac- 
torily proved the merits of the Thull Ghaut line from Bombay to the cotton 
districts of Khandeish and Berar, it would, I conceive, be premature, and 
could lead to no practical results, for me to dilate upon all the capabilities of 
extension in various directions which your railway possesses. 

156. The examination and surveys of the country are progressing, and will, 
no doubt, be extended as far as may be necessary for ascertaining the most 
useful and economical lines which the country affords ; and as these opera- 
tions are completed, the extensions of your railway will be reported to you in 
the same detailed and practical manner as I have endeavoured to adopt, on 
this occasion, with reference to the extension from Munmat to Jubbulpore. 

I have the honour to be, &c. * 

(Signed) J. J. BEnKLmrf 
Bombay, Railway Office , 6th October 1854. 

5 * 
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Return of Traffic on the Agra and Bombay Road, taken out on the Tresthee Bridge over the Nerbudda, at Ahharpoor, from 

' April 1853 to May 1854. 
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Return of Goods sold in four Bazars, and of Goods passim) four points in Nimar,for A. D. 1863 , calculated in Tons. 
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(Signed) R. H. Keatings, 

Political Assistant in Nimar. 
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GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 

North-Eastern Extension. 


TABLES OF GRADIENTS AND CURVES. 


FROM MUNMAR TO JULGAUM.— Section No. 1. 

Schedule No. I. 

Gradients . 


Roto of Inclination. 

Rise. 

Fall. 


Miles. Chains. 

Miles. Chains. 

1 in 102 

• • • • 

0 40 

1 in 132 

0 71 

4 2 

1 in 138 


1 40.5 

1 in 142 


3 40.5 

1 in 150 

0 44 

4 10.5 

1 in 152 


2 10 

1 in 156 

• • • • 

1 30.5 

1 in 160 

• • • • 

1 0.5 

1 in 169 

• • • f 

1 29 

1 in 173 

• • • • 

1 9.5 

1 in 177 

• a • • 

2 75.5 

1 in 180 

0 46 

• ■ • • 

1 in 183 

0 49 

• •it 

1 in 186 

1 5 


1 in 200 to level 

13 25 

42 16.5 


. * Mile*. 

Chains. 

Level. ? 

^ W 

10.5 


Miles. 

Chains. 

* Total length.. 


0 





FROM JUIiGAUM TO NIMBOLA.— Sbctiok No. 2. 


Schedule No. II. 
Gradients . 


Rate of Inclination. 

. 

Rise.. 

Fall. 

1 in 100 J 

Miles. Chains. 

0* 38.5 

Miles. Chains. 

1 in 132 

0 63 

0 ’’65.5 

1 in 165 

1 19 


1 in 200 to levd 

27 17.5 

11 ‘ 37.5 


Miles. Chains. 

Level 11 39 

Miles. Chains. 

Total length. ...» 53 40 


FROM NIMBOLA TO ASSEER.-Bection No. 3. 


Schedule No. III. 


Gradients . 


Rote of Inclination. 


Rise. 

■ » 

Fall. 

1 in 100 '. 

Miles. Chains. 

1 68 

Miles. Chains. 

• til 

1 in 110 

2 

67.5 

# • * • 

1 in 117 

0 

50 

• • « S 

1 in 118 

1 

24 

a . 4 a 

1 in 126 

1 

11.5 

• • • • 

1 in 135 

0 

, 73.5 


1 in 141 

0 

65* 

• • « • 

1 in 150 

0 

34* 

•0 ’ 35 

1 in 158 

0 

33 


* 1 in 161 


• • a • 

0 31 

1 in 200 to lerel 

5 

24.5 

5 


* m - ' Mile*. Chains. 

Lewi * 1 77 

* Miles. Chains. 

23 *39 


Total length 
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FROM ASSEER TO CHARWAR.— Section No. 4. 

Schedule No. IV. 

Gradient *• 


Rate of Inclination. 

Rise. 

, Fall. 


# Miles* Chains. * 

Mil^. Chains. 

1 In 132 t 

4 30.5 

3 26.5 

l in 138 

2 15 


1 in 140 


3 22.5 

L in 152 


1 42.5 

L in 160 


3 5 

L in 167 

* i ii 


1 in 170 


1 38 

L in 176 

4 24.5 

2 47 

L in 183 



L in 188 



L in 200 to level 

6 17.9 



Mites. Chains. 

Level . 6 6 

Miles. Chains. 

Total length 53 49.5 

* 


* 

FROM CHARWAR TO RIVER TOWA.— Section No. 5. 


Schedule No. V. 
Gradients . 


Rate of Inclination. 

Rise. 

Fall. 


Miles. Chains. 

Miles. Chains. 

1 in 150 

* • • • • 

0 28.7 

1 in 176 '. 

1 16 

• • • « 

1 in 200 to level 

32 37.5 

28 4 


Miles. Chains. 

Level 11 62 


Total length, 


Miles. Chains. 

73 68.2 
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FROM RIVER TOWA TO KATIOTIA.— SECTION No. 0. 
Schedule No. VIv 


Gradients. 


Rate of Inclination. 

Rise. 

Fall. 



* 

Miles. Chains. 

Miles. Chains. 


in 

ioo ...! 


I 

0 

49 

1 

in 

144 


• • • • H 

0 

46 

1 

in 

148 

% 

* • • • 

0 

67 

1 

in 

150 

0 

64 

* 0 

18.5 

1 

in 

156 

1 

1.5 


• . . • 

1 

in 

168 

1 

19 


• • • • 

1 

in 

171 

0 

49 


.... 

1 

in 

172 


.... 

0 

60 

1 

in 

176 

1 

8.5 * 


• • • • 

1 

in 

177 

1 

4.5 

0 

29.5 

1 

in 

180 

1 

21 



1 

in 

182 ...f 

0 

79 

0 

63.5 

1 

in 

184 




9 9 • • 

1 

in 

185 

0 

48 


• • • • 

1 

in 

200 to level 

29 

73.4 

31 

1.5 


Miles. Chains. 

Level 12 64.5 


Miles. Chains. 

Total length 87 47.4 

- — ----- Jt 


FROM KATIOTIA TO JUBBULPORE.— Section No. 7. 


Schedule No. VII. 
Gradients . 


Rate of Inclination. 

Rise. 

Fall. 

1 in 100 

Miles. Chains. 

0 71 

Milos. Chains. 

• 9 • • 

1 in 110 

.... 

0 « 74 

1 in 150 

0 56 

0 64 

1 in 176 

1 , 45 

1 1 

1 in 196 

• « « » 

0 53.5 

1 in 200 to level 

22 40.8 

8 45.5 


' Miles. Chains, 

^evel I.*... 16 66.5 

Miles. Chillis. 
.%... 55 34.3 


Total length, 
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FROM MUNMAR TO JULGAUM.-Plaw No. 1. 

Schedule No. VIII. 

Curies. 

Miles. Chaim. 

40 chains radius 5 43 

50 ditto * 0 31 

60 ditto 0 58 

80 ditto 2 36 

00 ditto 2 10 

100 ditto 7 15 

120 ditto 3 9 

170 ditto * 0 73 

180 ditto 1 11 

200 ditto 3 4 

Straight ,73 30 


Total length 100 0 


FROM JUXGAUM TO NIMBOLA.— Plan No. 2. 

Schedule No. IX. 

Curves . 

Miles. Chains. 

40 chains radius 1 34 

60 ditto 0 34 

80 # ditto 4 63 

120 ditto 0 41 

140 ditto - 0 49 

160 ditto 0 9 

200 ditto 4 13 

Straight ; 4J 37 


Total length 53 40 


FROM NIMBOLA TO ASSEER.— Plan No. 3. 

Schedule No. X. 

Curves. 

Miles. Chains. 

40 chain* radius 2 45 

60 ditto 5 53 

80 ditto 3 If 

Straight 12 10 


7o&! length 23 39 


6 
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FROM CHARKEIRA TO THE RIVER TOWA.— Plan No. 6. 
Schedule No. XI. 

Curvet. 

Miles. Chains. 

80 chains radius 1 78 

120 ditto 1 54 

200 ditto 3 17 

Straight 40 51 


Total length 47 40 


FROM THE RIVER TOWA TO KATIOTIA.— Plans Nos. 6 and 6 «. 
Schedule No. XII. 

Curvet. 

Miles. Chains. 

40 chains radius 0 34 

80 ditto 6 75 . 

120 ditto 0 65 

160 ditto 12 58 

320 ditto 0 77 

Straight 65 58 


Total length 87 47 


FROM KATIOTIA TO JUBBULPORE.— Plan No. 7. 

Schedule No. XIII. 

Curvet. 

Miles. Chains. 

40 chains radius 1 45 

60 ditto 1 35 

80 ditto 6 1 

Straight 46 33 


Total length 55 34 


.(True copy) 

(Signed) Thos. R. Watt, 

* a* 
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NORTH-EASTERN EXTENSION. 

FROM JUBBULPORE TO MIRZAPORE AND ALLAHABAD. 

To the Committee of Directors of the 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company. 

Gentlemen, 

Since the 6th October 1854, when I had the honour to address you upon the 
subject of the North-eastern Extension of your railway from the town of 
Munmar to Jubbulpore, the whole of the railway surveys in this direction, 
which at the request of the Honorable Court you undertook to execute, have 
been completed. 

2. The North-eastern Extension has been laid out and surveyed from 
Jubbulpore to a junction with the East Indian Railway at Mirzapore. The 
country between Rewa and Allahabad has been carefully examined, with the 
view of ascertaining whether a more favourable line than that to Mirzapore 
would be practicable in that direction, or whether the country presented such 
facilities as to make it advisable to construct a fork line to Allahabad on the 
one side, and to Mirzapore on the other. 

3. A branch line has also been laid out and surveyed from Julgaum, in the 
province of Khandeish, to Oomrawuttee, the principal cotton depot of Berar 
and to Nagpore; and a trial section has likewise been taken from Nagpore to 
Jubbulpore, for the purpose of determining the superiority or otherwise of coif- 
structing the trans-peninsular line in that course, instead of along the route 

•which I have already described to you, by Asseerghur and the Valley of the 
Nerbudda, to Jubbulpore. 

4. For the sake of presenting these important subjects to you with great 
perspicuity, it may be expedient for me, in the present instance, to confine my 
subject to the extension ofyour railway from Jubbulpore to Mirzapore and Alla- 
habad, reserving for a separate Report the consideration of the line from 
Julgaum to Oomrawuttee, Nagpore, and J ubbulpore. . 

5. At Jubbulpore, we had earned the survey to a distance of 606$ miles 
from Bombay, and by our subsequent operations we have now completed.it to 
Mirzapore, comprising a further extension of about 237 miles, and making the 
total length of the North-eastern Extension, from Bombay to Mirzapore, 
843i miles, or thereabouts. 

6. I have divided that portion of the railway which was comprised in our 
last season's operations into four Sections, which, for facility of reference, I have 
numbered continuously with those gfecuted in the previous season, as fer as 
Jubbulpore. 
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7. The maps, Plans, and Sections which accompany this Report are,— 

* No. 17. — A General Map, showing the Course of the proposed Extension 
from Jubbulpore to Mirzapore. 

No. 18.— >Plan of the proposed Extension from Jubbulpore to Myheare. 

No. 19.— Ditto ditto from Myheare .to Khutkurry. 

No; 20. — Ditto ditto from Khutkurry to Mirzapore. 

No. 21. — Section of the proposed Extension from Jubbulpore to Myheare. 

No. 22. — Ditto ditto from Myheare to Khutkurry. 

No. 23. — Ditto ditto from Khutkurry to Mirzapore. 

8. For the purpose of executing the office work connected with the 
surreys as far as Jubbulpore, Mr. Graham and some of the Assistant En- 
gineers remained at that station during the monsoon of 1854, and were thus 
enabled to commence operations upon the extension beyond it at the earliest 
practicable date. The opening of last working season was unusually wet, and 
unfavourable for the execution of our field-work ; but this impediment did not 
deter Mr. Graham, and Messrs. Bodington, C. J. Hawkes, Winteringham, and 
F. A. Hawkes, from its prosecution ; and I have much pleasure in expressing 
to you my opinion that the whole of the survey has been done by those 
gentlemen in a masterly style ; and, considering the extent, remoteness, and 
the difficulties of the country, with very great despatch. I beg also to record 
that, in consequence of my inability, from other engagements, personally to 
inspect the country, the line has been selected ‘by Mr. Graham; and with a 
thorough knowledge of its merits, acquired from his reports, I consider that he 
has done it with great judgment and success. It will be my duty to take an 
early opportunity of examining the country, particularly where the most import- 
ant features of our line occur; but I do not anticipate that my inspection will 
result in any material alterations in the present route of this extension. 

9. Leaving Jubbulpore, the line diverges from the course of the river 

Nerbudda, and gradually ascends to the watershed line between the tributaries 
of that river and of the Ganges ; and, for the first 100 miles it closely follows 
the course of the great Deccan road from Jubbulpore to Mirzapore. Commenc- 
ing in the 448th mile, it proceeds, with very easy* curves and gradients, and 
with very light works, past Sohagee, to the Perrihat nulla, which, after travers- 
ing some ground much cut up by nullas and ravines, it crosses in the 454th 
mile. This bridge wiil be inconsiderable. The bed of the nulla is sandy, but 
secure foundations may be obtained at a few feet below its surface. , Passing 
close to the. .town of Papeghur, the line crosses on a level the Jubbulpore and 
Mirzapore road at 458 miles, and thence,jwtt 3 eeds over a very nearly level 
plain to the east Bide of Gosulpoor, at 483 J ia^eev and crosses the river Horan 
in the 469th mile. This viaductwill be 7|ymrf»long. The bed of the river 
is composed of a sandy stril, hot the foundations may be bid on roek at 
12 feet' below the surface. 1 , /:'■/: ... .**• V 

10. Between 47Gand 474 , miles, where three small cuttings are shown 



upon the section, the line encounters the first of several detachecHiills, which 
rise out of the plain, and dose in near Dungaven ; and a short distance beyond 
that place, at the 482nd mile, it reaches the summit, between the tributaries of 
the Nerbudda and the Ganges, which is surmounted on both sides by gra- 
dients of 1 in 160, the ascending incline being about two miles and a half long, 
and the descending only half a mile. In order to obtain this favourable passage 
of the summit, the Jubbulpore and Mirzapore road is crossed at 478} miles. 
Descending from the summit, the line continues nearly straight past Chupra, 
Salimabad, Teneree, Nandgaon, Piprooh, and Dehori, to the 497th mile, 
where it crosses the road, for the purpose of avoiding a formidable range of 
hills which stretches away to the west in the 500th mile. Keeping close and 
parallel to the road past Jinjury, the line re-crosses the road by an over-bridge 
at 500} miles, in order that the most favourable course may be obtained over 
the Katna nulla, and the low flooded ground which lies between the 502nd 
and 505th miles. The bed of the Katna nulla is composed of rock, and only 
a small bridge will be necessary. From the low ground at the 605th mile, 
the line rises in nearly a straight course past Chaka, and by easy gradients, 
to the south-western end of the Kymoor range of hills, which it crosses near 
Kurreah, at the 512th mile, and then enters the narrow valley which intervenes 
between the Bundair Hills on the north, and the Kymoor Range on the south. 

11. No large works will be necessary in this neighbourhood, the only one 
worthy of notice being a cutting containing 69,000 cubic yards in the 507th mile. 

12. Passing the Kymoor Range, the line descends by very, easy gradients, 
and with very light works, past Kumarea, and thence in a straight line to the 
521st mile, where it enters some flooded ground, which it traverses for four 
miles past Nowgaon ; and thence proceeds past Kenra, -M ah ad a, Berowlee, 
and Jhymar, to the Koosree nulla, which it crosses at 537} miles. At 542 
miles, the road from Budumpoor to Myheare is crossed, at a distance of two 
miles and a half from Myheare, and at 543}- miles the line reaches the river 
Tons, where Section No. 8 terminates. 

13. The Tons bridge will be about 69 yards long ; and as the bed of the 
river is there composed of strong rock, and is dry early in the .season, no 
engineering difficulties will have to be encountered in building it. The whole 
of this section is of a highly favourable character, notwithstanding the crossings 
of the Nerbudda and Ganges watershed line, and of the west end of the 
Kymoor Range, and die proximity both of those and the Bundair Hills. All 
the works are so light as to present nothing worthy of further notice, and it 
will be seem, on reference to the appended Table of Curves mid Gradients, that 
out of 97 miles there are 93 miles either level or of first class gradients* and 
75 miles of straight line. 

14; The principal stations that will probably be required along this portion 
of tim ttttcriucm triB be at Paneghur, Gosulpoor, Salimabad, Moonwarra, and 
Jokhai, at about 512 miks, for Nagod®, Saugor, and Myheare. ^ 

IS, Section No. 9 commences at S43} ni^y 546tiicrosaes the 
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river Sarafl$ee. The Tons might have been crossed below its junction with 
that river, but it is a very small stream, requiring a bridge only 30 yards 
long, for the purpose of avoiding which it would certainly not be worth while 
to make a detour in the line. From this crossing, the line proceeds with un- 
exceptionable 1 features by Jurwa, Jaal, Purdwa, Buckana, Munygowa, 
Karundee, and Tamaree, to the river Beehur, which it should cross by a 
viaduct 76 yards long, at the 577th mile, where the channel narrows, and the 
bed consists of strong rock. About half a mile beyond the Beehur, the line 
crosses on a level the road from Muckunpoor to Rewa, at a distance of less 
than two miles from the latter, which is the principal town of the Rewa terri- 
tory. From this point, it runs for three miles, nearly straight, to the river Bechia, 
which it will cross slightly on the skew, by a viaduct 60 yards in length. 

16. Beyond this crossing, the line runs nearly straight, for 24 miles, to 
Tomree, closely keeping the direction of the Bechia nulla. It then traverses 
for four miles the slightly elevated ground between the Bechia and the Odda 
nullas, the latter of which it crosses at the 607th mile, not far from the village 
of Berkera. This stream brings down a great deal of water during the mon- 
soon, but is dry soon after its close ,* and the foundations are good. A small 
bridge of 30 yards long will be sufficient for crossing it. From this nulla, the 
line runs over smooth ground by Dera nearly straight to Mowgungee, at the 
618th mile, meeting along its course with no works worthy of special mention, 
excepting the crossings of the Burdara and Silar nullas, which resemble the 
Odda in every respect, and a cutting of 33,000 cubic yards at Mowgungee, 
which will yield excellent ballast. At 620 miles, the Gara nulla is crossed, 
where the bed is deep ; but as it consists of rock at our point of crossing, the 
bridge, 40 yards long, will be a moderate and easy work. At a short distance 
beyond it, the Jubbulpore and Mirzapore road is crossed on a level by our 
present line, and again near the village of Khutkurry, at 627 miles, where 
Section No. 9 ends. 

17. In consequence of the last eight miles of this section, and also a length 
of about ten miles beyond it, having been completed before the Hutta incline 
had been selected, it was found necessary to alter the course of the railway 
from the village of Choahauna, at the 624th mile. This accounts for the 
distortion that appears upon the plan from the 619th to 627th mile ; but there 
is no reason whatever why a direct line should not be laid out between these 
points, and the two level crossings of the Jubbulpore and Mirzapore road be 
thereby avoided, as the deviation would occasion no material difference in the 
section. Time would not have been well bestowed* in making a fresh plan and 
section of this portion of the line: having drawn attention to it, the alteration 
can be easily effected when the line is staked tot for construction. 

18. Along tire whole of Section No, % the character of the railway fa 
unexceptionable. The jvorks are extraordinarily light: the steeped gradient 
is 1 in 170 ; and out of 84 miles, 82 miles are either level or of'Tfaat das* 
gradients, and 70} miles straight 
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.vvl9.''V#be 'priiicipar stations upon it should, I think, be at Hewa and 
Mbwgungee. 

20. * From the village of Khutkurry, where Section No. 10 begins, the lints 
rises in nearly a straight course to the top of the incline which has been select- 
ed for the railway descent of the Kymoor range of hills, near the village of 
Hutta, in the 643rd mile. In ascending to this point, the gradients are all 
favourable, and no large works are encountered. 

21. I now proceed to describe to you the Hutta incline, which was laid 
out, surveyed, and levelled with the greatest care by Mr. Graham, whose reports 
enable me to submit the subject to you in a detailed and accurate manner. 

22. The range of hills, or, more exactly speaking, -the precipitous step from 
the table-land of Centi^lndia down to the level of the Ganges Valley, upon 
which the railway incline is situated, appears to belong to the Vindhya Moun- 
tains, which, stretching north-east from Bhopal to about 25° of latitude, there 
extend nearly due east, until they join the Kymoor Range, the northern boun- 
dary of the Valley of the Soam. The mountainous range, which lies across the 
course of our line, appeared to be of a uniform character within the extensive 
limits of Mr. Graham’s examination. Proceeding eastward over the table- 
land, there is at first a slight rise to its crest : the fall is then most abrupt, being 
nearly at all points an escarpment, varying from 100 to 300 feet in depth, from 
the foot of which a very steep and generally uniform slope descends to the 
plain, which is practically level at the very foot of the slope. It is only where 
this escarpment fails, and the steep slope near the base of the range becomes 
continuous to its crest, that any road, even for bullocks, can be obtained. The 
geological structure of the hills is sandstone, overlying shale. The great 
Deccan road descends this precipitous mountain step by the Kuttra. Pass, 
where Mr. Graham first directed his search for suitable ground for the railway 
incline. By means of a sharp zigzag at the. bottom, a rather easy descent, 
about two miles and a half long, is obtained for the road ; but the Kuttra Pass 
is in no way adapted for a locomotive incline. 

23. After the country had been examined to the west as far as the Goorma 
nulla falls, he attempted to obtain an incline by means of a spur westward of 


the Kuttra Pass, near the villages of Atrazee and Lohrindur, which are shown 
upon foe accompanying general map. It was found, however, that foe foil ana 
there 700 feet in alengfoofonly three miles and a half Having foiled at that 
spot, Mr. Graham proceeded to examine foe hills to the east of the Kuttra Pass, 
and fixed upon the present point of descent, about 13 miles to the south-east of 


it The village of Hutta, which will be found on the map, isnear its sumjnit ; 
mi kf that name, therefore, it may be convenient to designate the incline. At 
r!;i& on approaching foe Kymoor Hills, foe range turns due south wards, 
its main dank, but in a northern or rererw direction, that our 

.i ' . i* ’ ' ■ , 4m ■ jar' . 1 1m «!*' 
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descends by fells to the plain. The flank of the range down which the incline has 
been laid out is of precisely the same character as the face extending east and 
west, which I hare already described. The short spurs which jut out feom it 
are as precipitous as the main range, and it is the recurrence of these, and the 
intervening nullas and ravines, upon our incline, which necessitates the 
formidable array of tunnels and viaducts which the section presents. 

25. In our operations at the Sahyadree Ghauts, we were fortunate enough, 
as 1 have already reported, to meet with long spurs at the Thull and Bhore 
Ghauts, extending so far into the plain of the Konkun as to enable us to carry 
our railway up them with continuous locomotive gradients. Had such a. 
favourable feature existed here, it would have been immediately taken 
advantage of ; but the spurs are all too short ' to afford suitable ground for 
that puipose, and it, has only been found practicable to lay out a locomotive 
incline along the main flank of the range : the physical obstacles which fill 
the section with extensive woiks were, for this reason, inevitable. 

26. At the summit of the incline, there is a length of 34 chains of level, 
beyond which, at 642$ miles, it descends the range of hills by the following 
gradients : — 

Miles. Chains. 

1 in 45 4 21 

Level 0 24 

1 in 100 0 30 

1 in 48 2 23 

27. The changes in the direction of the incline are shown in detail upon 
the plan, but the following list is an abstiact of the lengths of straight line 
and curves : — 


Chains. 

30 chains radius ....... 1 13 

40 ditto 1 63 

60 ditto I 10 

80 ditto 1 0 

Straight 2 12 

The last mile has been entered as straight because, although a short curve 
of 80 chains radius is represented upon the plan at the foot of the incline, a 
straight line can be substituted, without any objectionable effect upon the line. 
28. The principal works upon it are : — 

Tunnel No. 1 * 540 lineal yards. 


No. 2 110 

No. 3 500 

No. 4 707 

No. 6 f i 209 

No. 6 ; 396 


Viaduct No. 1 
n No, 2 
ft No. 3 
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Viaduct No. 4 


yy 

yy 


No. 5 
No. 6 


66 lineal yards. 


270 

90 


yy 

yy 


Cutting, No. 14 

Embankment, No. 15 

„ No. 17 

„ • No. 20 

„ No. 24 

No. 25 


Earthwork . 


169,420 cubic yards. 

101,833 

155,789 

266,577 

177,774 „ 

451,353 


29. These works are undoubtedly extensive ; but the ground presents great 
facilities for their construction. It is most favourable for the tunnelling, 
which the contour of the ground will admit of being executed with consider- 
able despatch. Tunnel No. 1 can be worked with shafts; No. 4 both with 
shafts, and adits driven into the side ; Nos. 2, 3, and 5 most favourably with 
adits; No. 6 perforates a neck which stretches across at right angles to the 
course of the incline, and could not therefore be worked by side adits. It is 
not, however, a long tunnel, and if* it were found requisite, shafts might be sunk 
on both sides of the neck where the height of the ground decreases. The 
rock might be easily mined or quarried, and would afford excellent building 
stone for the viaducts. The shale that will be met with near the base of the 
cuttings appears to be firm and dry, and might be cheaply excavated. The 
material is also very suitable for making solid and durable embankments. 

30. My estimate of the Hutta incline, which has been formed for a double 
line of railway throughout, to be constructed with the same heavy description 
of permanent way materials as the Bhore Ghaut, is as follows : — 
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131,600 

£ 

160,500 

£ 

57,100 

£ 

34,500 

£ 

10,400 
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30,0,100 
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52,340 



31. With respect to the whole of the works upon this incline, I am of 
opinion that no formidable difficulties or costly contingencies are likely to 
arise; for, as I have already stated, the character of the ground is in <*vcry 
way favourable for their construction. 

32. The cost of this incline, regarded as a separate feature upon the North- 
eastern Extension, is very considerable; but a reference to the summary 
estimate in paragraph 43 of this Report will show in how small a degree it 
affects the average mileage cost of the whole line. 

33. From the Sahyadree Range to Mirzapore, a distance of 750 miles, the 
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whole course of the line is attended with unusual facilities ; and the section is, 
with very few exceptions, of the most economical description. The Hutta 
incline stands prominently out upon it as a concentration of nearly all its 
extensive works ; but, upon economical grounds, that concentration ought, I 
think, to be regarded as more favourable than our case would have been if the 
same works had been dispersed along this vast extent of railway ; for although 
they would not have appeared so formidable upon the section, they would have 
been less advantageously placed, both in respect of the cost and despatch of 
their construction. 

34. It is to the ultimate working of the incline that we must look for the 
principal objections to it ; and, under this point of view, a little consideration 
will serve to show that it should neither constitute a practical barrier to one of 
the most important lines of railway communication that could be established 
in this country, nor, when taken in connection with the rest of the extension, 
ought it materially to affect the cost, the safety, the despatch, or the conveni- 
ence of that communication. 

35. The gradients which wc have already obtained upon it are superior to 
those of the Thull Ghaut incline, the objections to which 1 placed before you 
in their full practical extent in paragraphs 132 and 133 of my Report of the 
6th October 1854. 

36. It is unnecessary for me to submit to you similar calculations for the 
Hutta incline, as, in this case, the country affords no other route with which 
we are called upon to compare the merits of that which we have selected as 
the best ; but having carefully considered the matter, I am of opinion that the. 
Ilutta incline may be worked both more cheaply and with greater expedition 
than the Thull Ghaut. 

37. Traversing, as the North-eastern Extension does, productive districts, 
abounding in traffic, the extra working expenses which the Hutta incline would 
involve are too unimportant a matter to present any serious objection to its 
construction. The delay which it would occasion in the journey along your 
line is hardly worth notice ; the power of working it safely is at the present 
stage of railway experience unquestionable ; and it would be capable of carry- 
ing a much larger quantity of traffic than would be requisite in order to estab- 
lish indisputably the merits of the North-eastern Extension, cither as a com- 
mercial undertaking, to be executed by your company, or as a public work. 

38. At the foot of the Hutta incline, the railway takes a northern course 
over a nearly level plain, the adjoining gradient being 1 in 237 for a mile and 
a quarter, succeeded by two miles of level. It runs past Mujhgaon, Juggerha, 
and*Laen, near which, at the 6G0th mile, it crosses the Beylim. This river is 
440 yards wide, and is charged with a strong current during the rains; — the 
highest flood was 21 feet above its bed. In the due direction of our line, 
there is a long and deep pool in the river channel, in order to avoid which it 
was necessary to lay out the line more to the’ west, where it would cross the 
Beyhm at right angles, and upon a dry bed of strong rock. The length of the 
viaduct is 450 yards. 
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39. From the Beyhm, the line runs nearly straight, and in a direction 
parallel to the Jubbulpore and Mirzapore road, past Atralee, Sunnereea, and 
Buttera, on the south of the small town of Lalgunge, where for two miles it 
follows very closely the course of the main road past Tutulkee and Tulsee, as 
far as the 675th mile, where it should pass under the road. From this point, 
the descent of a small ghaut commences, with more than a mile of straight 
line. It is called the Tara Ghaut. The total descent is 181 feet in four 
miles, of which the main fall is 1 40 feet in two miles and a quarter. Although 
this is designated by the formidable name of a ghaut, it does not present any 
seriously objectionable features upon our section. The gradients by which 
the descent is effected are, — 

Miles. Chains. 

1 in 180 * 1 19 

1 in 100 2 43 

There are no works of particular importance upon it, the principal being 
three rather extensive embankments; but these may no doubt be lessened here- 
after, by laying out the line a little higher up the lace of the hill, near the centre 
of the 1 in 100 gradient. At 680 miles, the Jubbulpore and Mirzaporeroad is 
again crossed, and at 680$ miles the line crosses the Hurry, by a bridge 39 yards 
long. This river is much flooded, but the bed of its channel is composed of 
hard kunkur, and no difficulty will be encountered in building the bridge. Pro- 
ceeding nearly straight along the course of the main road, past Leelka and 
Lhondce, it crosses the river Lhondee. This is also much flooded, but a bridge 
39 yards long will be sufficient for it ; and although the bed of the river is of a 
softer nature than at the Ilurry, good foundations may no doubt be obtained at a 
little depth below the surface. From this crossing, the railway proceeds nearly 
straight to 684$ miles, where Section No. 10 ends, terminating the North- 
eastern Extension in an open space on the southern side of the hospital at 
Mirzapore, and to the east of the Jubbulpore and Mirzapore or great Deccan 
road, which is to be crossed by the East Indian Kailway near this point; so 
that it will probably be the site of their Mirzapore station. The course of that 
railway was not definitively laid out at the period of our operations, but as we 
have taken up its level, and have entered the neighbourhood in rather more 
detail upon the plan, there should be no difficulty in representing a junction at 
any time. 

40. Throughout Section No. 10, the line maintains its highly favourable 
character in every respect, except at the Hutta incline and at the Tara Ghaut* 
which I have already fully described to you. 

41. The principal stations upon it will probably beat Hutta, Lalgunge, «ond 

Mirzapore. ♦ 

42. Throughout the whole line from Jubbulpore* to Mirzapore, the country 
presents very great facilities for railway construction. Near Gosulpoor, about 
20 miles from the former station, it leaves the black alluvial soil, and only 
meets with it again in patches in the lower valleys. Nearly every cutting 



3 /rill produce ballast of what is here still called moorum, and of kunkur at the Mirzapore end of the line. The ground is 
generally mpsfe favourable for excavation, and good building stone may be obtained at a convenient distance from any part 
of the line. 

43. The following is my estimate of the North-eastern Extension from Jubbulpore to Mirzapore, to which, for the sake 
of convenient reference, I beg to add the summary of the estimate of the line from Wasindree to Jubbulpore, contained in my 
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44. A comparison of the items of this estimate will serve to show how very 
large a proportion of the cost of the extension will consist of the permanent 
way expenses. I have calculated these upon the assumption that all the iron 
materials will be imported from England ; but I am of opinion that a very 
reasonable probability exists of our being able to effect a large reduction in 
the cost of a considerable portion of the permanent way, by obtaining some of 
the iron materials from local sources of supply. 

45. With reference to the traffic of the district through which the line 
from Jubbulpore to Mirzapore would pass, I have very little to add to the 
remarks and returns which I had the honour to submit to you in my last Report. 

1 46. The railway would run close to the villages of Paneghur and Gosulpoor, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of which are some iron mines, which are 
worked for export from the district. # 

47. Myheare and Rewa are the only towns of considerable size along this 
portion of the line ; but the whole country is thickly populated, as a reference 
to the map will show. It is also rich in agricultural produce, and that part of 
the Rewa country whicli it traverses between Amarpatan and the Hutta 
incline may rank amongst the most highly cultivated districts in India. The 
traffic along the great Deccan road principally consists of goods and passen- 
gers passing to and fro from Jubbulpore to Mirzapore, to which I more parti- 
cularly alluded in my last Report. 

48. We endeavoured to obtain some statistical returns of traffic; but it 
would appear that they are very deficient, as that from Commissioner Lowther, 
in the Appendix, is the only one that we procured. 

49. The Lieutenant Governor of* the North-western Provinces, when 
informed by Mr. Graham of the deficiency of the statistical returns of traffic, 
was pleased to order them to be taken on all the main roads for a period of 
twelve months. When these are completed, they cannot fail to afford valuable 
information as to the extent and direction of the traffic of the district. 

50. 1 would also mention here, although it may not be directly con- 
nected with the section of the North-eastern Extension, that officers are now 
engaged, on behalf of Government, in surveying the coal and mineral districts 
of the Nerbudda Valley. 

51. Having been instructed to survey the North-eastern Extension either 

to Mirzapore or to Allahabad, l requested Mr. Graham to examine the 
country towards the latter place, with a view of laying out a liie in that direc- 
tion, if it presented such manifest engineering advantages as to make it more 
eligible than that which we had surveyed to Mirzapore. There can, however, 
be no doubt that this large town is, commercially, a much better and more 
important terminus for your railway than Allahabad. It is the great empo- 
rium for all articles of export from the Nerbudda Valley, and through it all the 
imports of European goods, &c. enter. It lies nearly in the direct trans-penin- 
sular route from Bombay to Calcutta, and is the principal town upon the great 
Deccan road. * 
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52. Had it not been for the existence of the Hutta incline, I should have 
been prepared decidedly to advise you to construct the direct line to Mivza- 
pore ; but seeing that incline had proved to be so formidable a feature upon 
our line, and yet was the best that could be found in the direction of Mirza- 
pore, it became highly expedient to examine the range of hills to the west, for 
the purpose of finding an alternative line to Allahabad, free from the severe 
gradients and heavy works of the Hutta incline; and of ascertaining whether 
the engineering facilities of the country, and the movements of the traffic, were 
such as to make it worth while to construct a fork line, both to Allahabad and 
Mirzapore. 

53. With this view, Mr. Graham explored the range of hills by Nyagurhee, 
Acoury, and Joudpoor, to Sohagce; thence to Kintee, ontheMohancenudee; 
across the Bcehur and Tons river to Simmereca and the Mynha Ghaut. This 
was the extreme limit to which it was necessary to carry the inspection, as in 
that neighbourhood those hills are approached which form a part of the range 
stretching to the south-west, and dividing the valleys of the Cane and Tons 
rivers. 

54. Between Nyagurhee and Sohagce the main escarpment of the range 
which I have already described in paragraph 22 is almost unbroken, and 
there are only a few places at which laden bullocks can descend the hills, and 
those arc barely passable even for them. 

55. At the Sohagee Ghaut, by which the road from Jubbulpore, striking off 
from the great Deccan road at Manjgowa, descends towards Allahabad, the 
slope of the hills is rather flatter, and, by the use of frequent zigzags, a very 
good road has been laid out. The pass, however, is quite impracticable for a 
railway. 

56. Between Sohagee and Mynha, the rivers Mohancc, Beehur, and Tons 
cross the range by unbroken fulls of 300, 360, and 200 feet, while cliffs, 300 
and 400 feet high on each side, enclose the chasms into which their torrents 
pour. Every nulla, too, that descends this part of the range, has its own 
unbroken full, as deep as those three rivers. 

57. Although the Jumoha river, to the west of the Tons, appears on the 
map to make a lpnger and easier descent, it was found to be no exception, 
being a cascade rushing down a ravine enclosed by precipitous hills. 

58. The Doming Ghaut, by which it was reported that laden bullocks 
descended, was^ also examined, and, from its appearance, the report seemed 
hardly credible. 

59. On approaching the Mynha Ghaut, one of the hills upon the table- 

land* to which I have alluded as dividing the rivers Tons and Cane, has to 
be crossed at a height of 150 or 200 feet. The ground then falls again to the 
Mynha stream, from the level of which it rises slightly to the crest of the range 
of hills. The only course which seemed to offer the remotest chance of a 
railway descent was by a spur projecting westwards; but its length proved to 
be only two miles and a half. * 
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60. The plain at the foot of the hills is more elevated than at the Hutta 
incline, and the height of the range itself is not so great; but the country 
beyond it, in the direction of Allahabad, is covered with hills, which extend 
to the banks of the Jumna. 

61. From Mr. Graham's examination and reports, I very much doubt 
whether a railway incline, practicable for locomotives, could be obtained at the 
Mynha Ghaut ; and it is quite evident that neither in respect of gradients 
nor straightness of direction could it afford the advantages we have, found 
upon the flank of the hills by which the Hutta incline descends. 

62. This being the case, it was useless to extend the examination to the 
country below the Mynha Ghaut, where, although a railway might be laid out, 
its course would be tortuous, and its construction difficult. Moreover, in addi- 
tion to these objections to the Mynha Ghaut route to Allahabad, the approach 
to the top of the range would be very inferior to that of the Hutta incline. 

63. It is therefore evident that the country towards Allahabad does not 
present any engineering advantages, which could make it advisable to con- 
struct an alternative line to that place instead ofMirzapore. 

64. With respect to the construction of a fork line to Allahabad, as well as 
Mirzapore, I beg to state briefly the reasons which prove to my mind the 
inexpediency of that course, and which lead me strongly to recommend 
you not to adopt it. 

65. Those who form their impression of its merits from merely examining 
the map might deem it advisable to accommodate both Allahabad and Mirza- 
pore by a fork line ; but the branch to Allahabad could only be obtained by 
the construction of an additional incline, of a far more objectionable character 
than the Hutta, or it would have to diverge from that to Mirzapore below the 
Ilutta incline. It would then be within 35 miles of Mirzapore, which will 
soon be put into direct communication with Allahabad, by means of the East 
Indian Railway. 

66. Our Allahabad branch would therefore be practically almost parallel 
to that line, and it would have to cross the river Tons between Sohagee and 
Allahabad, at a point where it is not less than half a mile wide. 

67. The setion of your railway from Jubbulpore to Mirzapore is not only 
a necessary link in the trans-peninsular communication, but is essential to 
your line, as the means of extending it to a suitable terminus. * It must derive 
a large traffic from its own proper districts, and, in addition to that, a very 
great and rapid increase of traffic will infallibly result from the advantage 
it will possess in a continuous railway communication from your terminus 
at Mirzapore to Calcutta, — for that portion of the East Indian Railway will 
certainly be completed before the line from Jubbulpore can be constructed. It 
would also be convenient to commence operations upon this section at an early 
date, because the construction of the East Indian Railway has brought con- 
tractors into the field, and offers considerable facilities for the prosecution of 
our works. The supply of much of the permanent way materials for this 
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section of the North-eastern Extension need not be dependent upon the com- 
pletion of the line from Bombay, because they could be shipped direct to Cal- 
cutta, and be conveyed thence both cheaply and expeditiously to the line, I 
am satisfied that it would greatly promote the interests of your Company to con- 
struct the section of the railway from Jubbulpore to Mirzapore with all pos- 
sible despatch; and I recommend you to make, without delay, such arrange- 
ments for vigorously prosecuting the works upon it as may be found prac- 
ticable, without further impeding the progress of the extension of your railway 
up the Thull Ghaut to Khandeish. Unfortunately, thishas already been too long 
delayed ; and therefore, while 1 would duly impress you with the value of that 
distant part of your undertaking between Jubbulpore and Mirzapore, I would 
not advise you to divert your chief and earliest exertions from the construction 
of that line, the merits of which you have taken so much pains, and incurred 
so much expense to establish, and which I have always represented to you, 
and still regard, as the most important, and the most urgently needed portion 
of the railway communication which the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company has projected. 

68. The General Map No. 2, showing the course of the railway from 
Assecrghur up the Valley of the Nerbudda to Jubbulpore, and the General 
Map No. 17, representing the course of the line onwards from Jubbulpore to 
Mirzapore, a tracing of which is now forwarded, have been compiled with 
great care in my office ; and as they will be for some time most convenient for 
reference, I request that they may be neatly printed in England, and that 100 
copies of each may be forwarded to Bombay for official use. 

t I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. J. Berkley. 


Railway Office , Poona , 20 th July 1856. 
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No. TO of 1854. 

From T. Ib Peatison, Esq., Collector and Magistrate of Allahabad, 

To it. Lowtiier, Esq., Commissioner, Allahabad Division. 

• Baled Allahabad, 23rd February 1854. 

• Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of .your letter No. U, of the 
17th ultimo, with its annexure, relative to the Suhngee road, and to transmit a 
statement which has been furnished to me hv Mr. Deputy Magistrate Carneey, 
of passengers and vehicles *\vhich crossed the Jumna at Bulwa ( diaut, horn 
Kith June to 81st December last. It is not in my power to specify thepropor 
tion of them which appertain to the Sohagoe road in particular. 

2. The history of this road will be found in the letter addressed by Uie 
sameoilicer, under date the 1 (5th November 187/2, to Mr. Tucker, late Secre- 
tary t»y the Local Committee, and forwarded by the latter gentleman to you 
with his letter of the 18th idem. 

3. The trallie which passes along the road is large, -and consists of the 
following articles : — 

Imports. — Iron, cloth (green), quicklime, green ginger, rope-grass, bamboos, 
bamboo baskets, bamboo clubs, sugarcane, turmeric, cummin seed, zumincund 
(a vegetable root), red and yellow ochre, round arum, leek hum- (( lureuma leucnr- 
rhiza), wooden hooka tubes, wooden combs, wooden charraghduns, grain of all 
sorts, cotton, cleaned and uncleaned, malioora (Howevs of the broad-leaved 
Bassia), goats, and oxen. 

Ilvports . — Cloth, soft sugar, molasses, saltpetre, refuse salt, hemp, and reh 
(impure carbonate of soda). 

4. It is stated that, along a portion of the road in the J?ewa territory, tolls 
arc levied at several places upon the merchandize that passes ; and that if fliesc 
tolls he abolished, and the road made thoroughly good, by being metalled and 
bridged to Mungoma, the trallie might he expected to increase considera hi y r . 
Under these circumstances, and with reference to the very great amount of the 
sums which have been expended upon the road, it appears to me. that it. would 
be a matter of much regret if (Government, should now determine not to com- 
plete it. 

# 1 have, &c. 

Magistrate s Office, (Signed) T. lb Pearson, 

Zillah Allahabad y 23 rd February 1854. Collector and Magistrate. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) J. Atlijr, Head (Jerk. 



Statement of Passengers and Vehicles which crossed Bultca Ghaut Ferry from IGth June to 31s£ December 1853. 
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(True copy) (True copy) (Signed) P. Carnegy, 

(Signed^ J. Ai lt r. (SiiinecP T 11 Pt:\^on, Deputy Magistrate. 

Head Clerk. Magistrate. 
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GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA? RAILWAY. 

North-Eastern Extension. 

TABLES OF GRADIENTS AND •CURVES. 

FROM JPBBULrORE TO MYIIEAB& 

Schedule No. I. 

Gradients. 


* Rate of Inclination. 

| R ise • 

I’ll If. 

* 


Miles. Chains. 

Miles. Chains. 

1 iii 50 

i i r.r 

o 39,;>o 

From 1 iu 200 to level . . 

20 21 

02 20 



* 

HI lies. 

Chains. 

Level 


.. 1 1 

27.81 



Males. 

Chains, 

Total length 


90 

f».:w 


FROM MY H HARE TO Klll TKI RRY. 

Schedule No. II. 
Gradients. 



inclination. 

0 

Rise. 

j 

Fail. 

1 in 

170 

Miles. Chains. 

1 4 1 

Miles, 

, (.'liaius. 

From 

1 in 200 to level. . 

33 25 

36 

’56 


Miles. Chains. 

Level. 11 70.39 

-Miles. Chains. 

Total length 83 4 1 .39 
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PNOM K II ITTKIJKKY TO MIHZAPOUE. 

SCHEDULE No. III. 


Gradients. 

.JL 


Inclination. 

* Rise. 

Full. 

i in 45 

Milo. Chains. 

Miles* Chains. 

4 21 

1 in 48 

.... 

2 . 2:t 

*1 in 100 

.... 

5 3o 

1 in 132 

» 

1 « 

1 in i ;>o 

1 ’ 18 

i 

1 in 1 05 

5 58 

i 

Tin 177 

.... 

1 20 

1 in 180 

.... 

1 18 

1 in 1 08 

.... 

2 52.5 

From 1 in 200 to level . . 

1 1 r.8 

* 

0 70 

• 


Miles. Chains. 

Level* !•> *hlG 


Miles. Chains. 

Level* !•> *hlG 

Miles. Chains. • 

Total length 57 28.00 


from juiiBri.rouE to myhkauk. 

SCHEDULE No. IV. 


40 chains radius 


Miles. 

1 

0 

Chains, 

41 

17 

ditto 


11 

44 

100 ditto 


0 

55 

120 ditto 


2 

51 

100 ditto 


2 

28 

Straight 



8.51 

Total length 

_ . 

00 

5.51 


FROM MYIIEARE TO KIILTK U1IRY. 

Sc HE DO L1‘. No. V. 

Curves . 


80 chains radius 
100 ditto 
Straight 


Total length 


Miles. 

Chains. 

12 

50 

0 

32 

70 ' 

30\30 

83 

41.3ft 


C>1 


1R0M KIHJTKiatnV TO MIHZAPOltE 

SCHEDULE No. VI. 


Curves . 


.'}() cl mi ns radius 


Miles. 

1 

Chains. 

l.J 

/JO ditto 


*1 


o() ditto 

• 

0 

1 (i 

(iO ditto 


1 

10 

HO ditto 


10 

0!) 

J(i0 ditto 


o 

a .» 

2S0 ditto . . 


2 

If) 

Straight 


:w 

rdwifi 

Total length 


. r »7 

‘JS.fi (i 


(True copy) 

(Signed) Thos. li. Watt, 

Secretary 

(True copies) 

W. Hart, 

Secretary to Government. 
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MEMORANDUM 


ON THE 

WATER OF NULLAS IN JUNGLE DISTRICTS, 

AS PRODUCTIVE OP DISEASE; AND TIIE NECESSITY OF PROVIDING 
WELLS AS TIIE INDISPENSABLE PRELIMINARY TO TIIE 
IMPROVEMENT OF SUCIl DISTRICTS. 

By A. BETTLXGTON, C. S. 


I\ mv Revenue Deports for 1S3S-3R I snivelled to the subject of the "Water 
in Jungle Districts as the chief cause of the fevers which prevail in those 
districts 

1 hud then lead charge for some years of the Kitoor and other Jungle 
Talookas in the Southern Mahratln Country. 

I have since. had many opportunities of observation in the jungles at the 
foot of the Neilgherry .Mountains, in (Juzcrat, Cc\ Ion, and other countries, all 
rending to confirm the opinion that the health of the population of junyle 
districts is more affreted Inf the had water which they drink throuyhont the 
if* nr, than In/ the malaria , which, however deadly, is only in operation for a very 
limited period. 

The < Jo\ eminent sanctioned a proportion l made at that time, and soutuI 
wells were dug in Kukery, one of the mo^t unhealthy of the said jungle dis- 
tiicN. Soon after, I was obliged !>v sickness to leave the Southern Alahratta 
Country, or I should ha\e extended the-e operations, being confident the 
resull would have b(‘en satisfactory to ( iovernment. 

The people of the districts referred to lia\e no supply of watei, except from 
tin? lmllas. Tin Jea\es of trees, many of them (j)ronouneed by botanists to 
be) poisonous, are ru;*Ied down bv the periodical rains, and let! in the deeper 
pools. This water, bad at all times, is especially so in the hot months, when 
the pools are isolated, the water stagnant, and (as explained above) full of 
decomposed vegetable matter. 

This applies more or less to all jungle districts ( and tanks fed ly j any la 
streams require yratinys and filtering* apparatus , or they are subject to the 
sa ne influences ) in all the forest country from Western Khandeish, Canara, 

* In the Report on the proposed Lake at Veliar, provision, I think, is made for filtering. 
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Bala Ghaut, and the Mysore to the Wynaud Forest. It is notorious that 
the water produces fever and affections of the spleen. The Natives are well 
aware of it ; so are all Europeans, who, whether for business or field sports, 
or both, have been much in the jungle. 

To those who reside always in these little-favoured districts, constant sick- 
ness and premature old age are the infallible consequences ; — enlarged spleen 
and wasted limbs are sure and fearful evidences of the disease which carries 
them to the grave. 

The subject is one that merits attention ; and if it can be shown to the 
satisfaction of Government that means can be found to improve the climate of 
jungle districts (including a vast tract of the Bombay and Madras Presi- 
dencies), to the great benefit of the people, — and, as a necessary consequence, 
a great improvement in the revenue, and general condition of those districts, — 
I doubt not they will be adopted after due inquiry to test the soundness of 
the o] unions here put forward ; and I would suggest that flu* Conservator of 
Forests, and other officers who have been much in the jungle, should he 
requested to confirm or refute what I have alleged, viz. — That it. is a positive 
fact (in many instances within my own personal knowledge), that wherever in 
a jungle district a well has been dug, affording a supply of good spring-water, 
there has been a remarkable improvement in the health of the people. 

A reference to the Collector of Bclgaum would show the number of wells 
dug by my orders at Kukcry and elsewhere, at the period above relerred to, 
under the orders of Government, and the result. 

1 have no odicial document to refer to, but I can state from memory some 
cases in point : — 

Jambotcc, a large village, notoriously unhealthy. The Desaee constructed a 
well : the inhabitants became healthy, and continued so. 

At Tullywaree no one. appeared to escape the fever. A well was built 
there by my order: the fever disappeared. It is now about fourteen years 
ago ; there lias been no return of endemic fever. 

At llemergah, six miles distant, there is no well : to drink the water for 
one week invariably produces fever. 

At Tecrutkoondce, the tank-water produces fever; the water of a spring at 
the same village is wholesome, and those who drink from it are exempt. 

Chandgliur is very healthy. Other villages, north and south, having the 
same relative bearing to the jungle and the Ghauts, arc subject to fever. 

Chandgliur has good water. 

It would be useless* to multiply instances, — the same principle applies to all 
the forests of the Sahyadrees as w'ell as to the great forest in Ceylon : there 
also oertain villages are more unhealthy than others, and this is universally 
attributed, and I believe w ith justice, to bad w r ater. 

There is no novelty in the point 1 have here advanced : — 

Ubi bonee sunt aquae, ibi bonus. 

Ubi malee, malus itidem e # st aer. 
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The question appears to be whether the remedy I suggest is sufficient and 
effectual. 

1 doubt not some difference of opinion will be found to prevail as to liovr 
much of disease is to be assigned to bad water, and how much to malaria. 

I am 'prepared to admit that there arc certain localities vdiich can never 
be made health// ; but I view these as exceptional cases, and believe that 
many of our jungle districts can be rendered comparative/// free from freer , 
and to the inhabitants absolutely healthy, simply by the construction of 
wells, and supplying them with spring-water; and that when thesob districts 
are brought proper/// mater cultivation , there will be a still further ameliora- 
tion in the climate, and, by consequence, the general condition of such districts. 

The western districts of Dluirwar, Delgaum, Kolapore, Sattura, Poona, 
Nuggar, and Ivhandcish, are all improvable in this manner. 

1 would propose that certain villages should be selected, where the water 
is decidedly bad, the soil in the neighbourhood good, so as to afford rea- 
sonable prospect of return hereafter (the Kukery Kcriat,* for example), 
and let wells be there constructed, at certain selected sites. Very little 
pci suasion or encouragement on the part of the District Officer will be necessary 
to induce the people to congregate at these central points, and it will be no 
matter of regret that one healthy and well-peopled village should supersede 
half a do/en wretched, fever-stricken hamlets. 

Those hamlets consist of a few huts, formed of materials found on the spot, 
and the people, from the prevailing fever, are constantly migrating from one 
site to another. 

It is by no means necessary for the due cultivation of the district that all 
these hamlets should be inhabited : if the sites for wells were judiciously 
chosen, there villages would be built, and from thence, as from a common 
centre, the lieighboming lands would be cultivated, and the less favoured 
siles would become (as it is desirable they should be) abandoned altogether 
as dwelling-places. The material for building is procurable everywhere in the 
jungle; the measure involves no loss or hardship to the people in the aban- 
donment of houses, nor outlay to Government beyond the first cost of the well. 

In conclusion, 1 would only further remark that wells, whether in the 
jungle or the plain, require care, — they are sometimes altogether neglected : 
mud and refuse accumulate (washed into the well when tin* parapet wall is 
imperfect) : overshadowed by trees ; quantities of leaves fall into the well ; 
noxious plants are allowed to grow round the sides of the well; and it is 
especially deserving of notice that both the roots and leaves of many of these 
plants which love the water are poisonous. 

1 have remarked in particular the Lobelia nicotiance folia? and the Ik>ke 
(recognised by botanists as the Microcillus , which belongs to the Euphor- 
ia a cere) — and both are poisonous in a high degree; there are, no doubt, many 
others. 

* 


* The Kukery Keriat, under Belgaum. 
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I would beg to recommend that the Collectors should order an annual return 
from all their Mamlutdars, certifying — 

Is/. — That all the wells in the month of May, or before the 6th June, where 
the water is lowest, have been cleaned out; and all plants, of whatsoever kind, 
growing in or near the well, removed. 

2nd . — That all trees growing over or near the well have been cut down, 
with the single exception of the Banyan tree. This should be exempt, not 
only in deference to the superstition of the people, but also from its innoxious 
character^ and on account of the comfort its shade affords to travellers. The 
branches which actually drop over the well ought to be removed. The 
Mamlutdar should direct this annual cleaning of the well, and removal of 
rubbish, by the villagers; and as it is done for their own special benefit, it 
should involve no expense to Government. 

These remarks may appear trivial ; and it may be supposed that, if really 
needed, their own interest and advantage would have taught the Natives to 
take these simple precautions without order, .lint experience proves that 
neither the people, nor the heads of villages, nor the 1 leads of districts, w ill 
trouble themselves about such matters, unless compelled thereto bij standing 
orders , rigidly enforced , under the persona I supervision of European Officers in 
their tours through the country. The attending to or neglecting these apparently 
unimportant details often constitute the difference between healthy and un- 
healthy tillages, especially in the jungles. 

A. l?UTTJ\(»TON. 


MINUTE BY THE EIGHT HONORABLE THE GOVEIINOH, 
CONCURRED IN BY THE HONORABLE MESSRS. WARDEN 
AND LUMSDEN. 

Dated 2otii Arnrsr INAL 

The above Memorandum 1ms been furnished to me by Mr. Bcttington. 1 
wish for the opinion of the Medical Board, Conservator of Forests, and 
several Collectors, on the suggestions contained therein, and that the Col- 
lector of Bclgaum should he applied to for information as to the result of the 
measures formerly taken by Mr. Bcttington. 

(Signed) Elphixstone. 

J. AVauuhn. 

J. G. LcMSpEN. 


2 5th August 1854. 
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No. 2107 of 1854. 

To the Secretary to Government, Territorial Department, Revenue. 

Sm,— With reference to your Endorsement No. 4229, of 13th instant, 
I am directed to state, for the information of the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council, that in the opinion of the Medical Board, the suggestions 
contained in Mr. Bettingtons paper deserve much attention. It is, they be- 
lieve, unquestionable that decomposing organic matter, in suspension or solution, 
is found in the water of rivers, brooks, and nullas, in greater or less proportion. 

2. Ordinarily, the quantity may be insufficient to act injuriously ; but it 
cannot be doubted that water strongly impregnated with it is deleterious. 

3. The Board could refer to recent instances (not in jungly districts, how- 
ever) in which such impure water induced serious disease in bodies of men 
(fever and bowel complaints), which was at once checked by water being pro- 
cured from purer sources. 

4. Jt corroborates Mr. Bettington’s opinion, too, that the Natives in 
jungly districts in Khandeish formerly (and possibly now) attributed these 
fevers and enlarged spleens to the bad water of their districts. 

5. The Board cannot venture to affirm that /‘the water of jungle districts 
is the chief cause of the fevers which prevail in those districts’’ ; or that “ the 
health of the population of jungle districts is more affected by the bad water 
which they drink throughout the year, than by the malaria, which, however 
deadly, is only in operation for a very limited period” ; but they think that 
the measure proposed by Mr. Betting ton is deserving of attention, and, if 
carried out, that it will be productive of benefit. 

(). Individually, no Member of the Board has lived much of a jungle life ; 
and therefore, if the reference to the Conservator of Forests, and other Officers 
who have been much in jungles, lias not been made, the Board would respect fully 
submit that it should be attended to, since they are disposed to think that, their 
opinions may be found to be much in unison with those of Mr. Bettiugton. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) F. Manistv, Assist. Surgeon, 

Secretary, Medical Board. 

Bombay, Medical Board Office , 1 8th September 1854. 


No. 1070 of 1854. 

From the Conservator of Forests, 

To the Secretary to Government, Revenue Department. 

Camp Calicut , 20 th November 1854. 

Sir, — In replying to the subject of the reference made under date 13th 
September, No. 4230, regarding the comparative effects of spring and 
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stagnant water in forest districts, I have the honour to state my opinion, that 
from what I have seen, I may say that there is considerable foundation for the 
view taken by Mr. Bettington. 

2. Thus the dwellers in Kolwan, and other parts of the northern part of the 
Tanna Zillah, mostly use the water procured from wells, and it is well known 
that ^liese people are not peculiarly unhealthy, but rather the contrary, though 
they mostly inhabit valleys clothed with thick jungle. 

3. So also in Alibagh, where there is much forest, but wells arc numerous, 
sickness from malaria is not very common. The contrary is the case in the 
adjacent territory of the Uubshee ; and it might be of interest to ascertain 
whether the people there drink well or stream water. 

4. Again, many of the villages south-east of Ahmednuggur, and situated 
in the valleys opening on .the Bheema, are very unhealthy, enlarged spleen 
being a most common disease. In these, the people almost always drink the 
water . of the streams, which water is strongly impregnated with lime. There 
is no jungle whatever about these villages, but only stony, semi-barren plains. 
Further, 1 note that in many villages along the Kookree, and other rivers of the 
Joonere district, albeit situated in bare black plains, enlarged spleen, and mala- 
rious fever consequent thereon, are very prevalent complaints ; but 1 do not 
observe any tendency to these affections in adjacent villages or towns vvheic well 
or fountain water are consumed. In proof of the latter fact I can instance 
Dungurwaree, and other places where I have an opportunity of intimately 
knowing the state of health of the inhabitants. 

5. There are, again, other places, such as the Dangs of Surat, and some of the 
valleys of Baglan^ where no amount ofjjvell-water will suffice to neutralize the 
malaria incident to the locality ; but th™rineiple is one which should, 1 think, be 
kept in view, and applied, when practicable, in places where the malaria or 
malarious water is so hurtful as seriously to affect the population rate of the 
village. 

(i. In many cases, sanitary arrangements, involving a change of water, will 
be found to be most difficult in carrying out, from the indisposition of the people 
themselves to change so convenient a source of supply as that from a river. 
This 1 take to liavfc been one cause of the utter failure of the attempt to 
transplant the village of Baz in Baglan from its present locality (notoriously 
one of the most unhealthy even in Baglan) to a more elevated sloping ground, 
having a supply of water from wells. I believe that the same passive resist- 
ance would be found to take place in many other places where Government 
might wish to interfere in changing the source of water supply. 

* I have the honour to be, &c. 

^ (Signed) Alex. Gibson, 

* Conservator of forests. 
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No. 3836 of 1854. 

Territorial Department, Revenue. 

Poona , Revenue Commissioner's Office , 1th December 1854. 

In reply to the Government Memorandum No. 4233, of the 13th September 
last, the Acting Revenue Commissioner Southern Division has the honour to 
report as follows. 

2. The opinions of the Collectors have been obtained, and arc submitted 
for the consideration of Government in the following summary : — 

3. “ The Collector of Poona (Mr. Jones) has no hesitation in stating that 
Mr. Bettington’s suggestion is an excellent one.”. 

4. The Acting Collector of Ahmednuggur (Mr. Bell) is of opinion that the 
most practicable mode of effecting the object aimed at by Mr. Bettington will 
be found to be a notification to the inhabitants of each village, explaining to 
them the noxious effects of drinking bad water, and the advantages obtainable, 
at the cost of a little trouble, by keeping wells in a state of cleanliness, 
removing trees, vegetation, and rubbish of all kinds. 

5. Mr. Bell thinks that the village and District Officers should be made 
to see to the cleanliness of the wells used for drinking. 

6. He would further require Assistant Collectors to visit the village wells. 

7. Mr. Bell observes that it is not clear in what manner, or by what 
agency, the orders proposed by Mr. Bettington can be enforced, if coercive 
measures are intended for the purree of procuring compliance with them. 
There are, he adds, no individuals^who can be charged with the duty of 
cleaning wells, nor any law by which they can be held directly and generally 
responsible for inattention to any orders which may be issued. 

8. The Collector of Sholapore (Mr. Louglinan) states that two of his 
districts, Indee and Ilypurga, are annually afflicted with fever, cholera, and 
failure of crops, because the monsoon supply of water is not preserved by a 
system of dams. The scarcity of trees, and elevated jjature of the country, 
prevent much of the water being retained. What is retained is liable to all 
the objections represented by Mr. Bettington. The cleansing of wells, he 
remarks, is much neglected ; but how to enforce it, without the aid of legisla- 
tion, he finds it difficult to suggest, since every effort for the general introduc- 
tion of the Municipal Act has proved vain. 

9. Mr. Loughnan thinks it right that the people should bear the expense 
of providing drinking water for themselves. 

10. As the rays of the sun decompose water, and the air causes evaporation, 
and the high winds convey injurious matter to the water, however carefully 
vegetation may be cleared away from the open mouth of a well, he would 
propose the construction of long wells, with so small a width as to enable 
each to be vaulted or arched over the whole length, with little additional 
expense. He would not allow steps to the water’s edge, but have the water 
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drawn up from a parapet. This would prevent bathing, washing clothes, 
and copper pots. 

11. Finally, Mr. Louglman recommends the adoption of*Mr. Bettington’s 
suggestions. 

12. The Collector of Dharwar (Mr. Rose) concurs in the opinion of the 
Acting Collector of Ahmednuggur. He objects to Mr. Loughnan’s long wells, 
without steps, that the benefit of them would be very much confined to those 
who can afford to pay servants to draw water for them, and be lost in a great 
measure to those who have to depend on themselves or the women of their 
household. 

13. The Acting Collector of Belgaum (Mr. Havelock) is of opinion that 
although disorders of the liver and spleen, and severe epidemics, may often be 
traced to the use of bad water, it is not established that a supply of pure well- 
water, where such disorders prevail, would prevent them. He also expresses 
a doubt as to whether good well-water could always be found in localities 
where that procured at present from tanks, streams, or pools is deleterious. 

14. As a rule, however, Mr. Havelock assumes that the water of a well 
in constant, vse is wholesome. Stagnation is to be guarded against. He 
adduces an instance in Khandeish, of stagnant water being rendered whole- 
some by use. 

15. Mr. Havelock adduces another instance, also in Khandeish, of running 
water being considered more actively injurious than miasma, which prevails at 
Nowapoor all the year round. The water of this stream, during the unhealthy 
months, has a peculiar appearance and taste, cognizable by any one, and 
becomes in March, April, and May, boUy)alatablc and wholesome : but strange 
to say, a well in constant use in the satm locality has the same peculiar disa- 
greeable taint, and is equally unwholesome with the water in the stream. 

16. With respect to the wells mentioned by Mr. Bettington as having been 
constructed by him when Assistant Collector of Belgaum, Mr. Havelock finds, 
upon inquiry, that the wells at Jambotec and Tullywaree arc salubrious, and 
that much benefit has been derived from them. 

17. The spring id; Teerutkoondee is said to be not in general use, owing to 
its distance from the village. 

18. The water at Chandghur is on all hands allowed to be good ; but 
general opinion does not seem to hold Chandghur more healthy than other 
villages in the same line of the Ghauts. 

19. Mr. Havelock suggests that the leaves which fall into a well in constant 
use do not affect the salubrity of the water : for instance, the water of a garden 
well, worked for irrigation, is generally pure and wholesome, notwithstanding 
the quantity of leaves often found in it. Mud accumulated at the bottom of a 
well can be removed at intervals, as occasion requires ; leaves also can be 
removed at once if necessary. 

20. Mr. Havelock expresses himself desirous of securing to the people a 
supply of good water, but averse from laying down strict rules for the 
observance of village and District Officers, which cannot be carried out. 
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21. The Collector of Rutnagherry (Mr. Spooner) concurs in the opinion 
expressed by the Acting Collector of Alimednuggur, and lias no remarks of his 
own to offer. 

22. It will thus be seen that the wells dug by Mr. Bettington have 
effected good ; also that the Collectors of this division admit the propriety of 
procuring for the different communities under their charge a supply of whole- 
some water, wherever it may be wanting or practicable. The propriety ol pre- 
serving the water used for drinking in a wholesome state is also admitted ; 
but there is a question as to the means of enforcing cleanliness. 

2d. The Acting Revenue Commissioner is very much of Mr. Havelock’s 
opinion, that as long as wells are in constant use, the water which they 
contain is, as a general rule, wholesome. He would not lose sight of the fact 
that minerals must and do operate powerfully in determining the properties 
of water; and he is convinced that Natives are excellent judges of water ; and 
that if it can be had good, they will instinctively avoid that which is bad. 

24. Existing rules (Government orders, dated -1th September 1835) appear 
sufficient to enable Collectors to procure the construction of wells wherever 
they may be wanted. If the inhabitants of a v illage require a well, the Col- 
lectors and their Assistants have it in their power to advance a sum of money, 
which will in some cases cover the whole, and in others a considerable 
portion, of the necessary expense. In surveyed districts especially, the villa- 
gers cannot be at any loss to supply themselves with good water where it is 
obtainable. 

25. Of the villages mentioned by Mr. Bettington, the Acting Revenue 
Commissioner knows that Jamboter, Cliandghur, TuHyvvaree, and Ile- 
madgee, are still very feverish, amWlml cholera is as frequent in them as in 
the surrounding localities. At the same lime, he fully admits that the w r ells 
dug by that gentleman have effected great benefit. In point of fact, he 
believes that in a very damp region, like that of the Western Ghauts, spleen 
and fever cannot be effectually combated, ex ;pt by warm, substantial houses, 
and warm clothing. Change of site? may possibly be advisable in some very 
few intanccs, but that alone would never be sufficient. The sites of villages 
have generally been judiciously taken up by the Natives of this country, and 
great difficulty would be found in procuring any change, even if such w r ere 
found advisable. Circumstances, however, may certainly occur, in which a 
change of site may be advisable and practicable; and of these the Collectors 
will doubtless take due notice. 

26. It must, however, be admitted that village wells, used for drinking 
water, ought to be carefully kept from impurity, whether arising from bath- 
ing the person, washing clothes, vessels, or noxious matter, vegetable 
or otherwise. The only question is whether the Collector, as Magistrate, lias 
by law the power of enforcing public cleanliness in this respect. Mr. Bell, 
the Acting Collector of Alimednuggur, having proposed the issue of a 
notification for the promotion of the object in view, the Acting Revenue 

2w 
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Commissioner applied to him for his opinion whether Regulation XII. Section 
XIX. of 1827, and Act XXI. of 1841, do not empower a Magistrate to enforce 
the removal from a tank, well, or pool, of any noxious and offensive matter. 
Mr. Bell's reply is, that although the enactments referred to would justify the 
infliction of a fine upon any individual who might place offensive matter in a 
public well, they do not apply to the nuisances created by the operation of 
natural causes ; and there is no person upon whom rests the legal responsibi- 
lity of counteracting the effects of such causes. 

27. It appears evident, however, that a Magistrate can, under the above 
laws, prevent washing and bathing at certain public wells, used for drinking 
water, and at certain spots in rivers and tanks ; and this he ought to do. 

28. And the Acting Revenue Commissioner is of opinion that the same 
authority (Section II. Act XXI. of 1841) which enables a Magistrate to compel 
a community to fence a well or tank, to prevent danger arising therefrom, 
ought to empower him to remove rubbish, and mud, and vegetable matter from 
them, with the same object. 

29. Wherever A^tXXVT. of 1850 is in force, no difficulty whatever will 
be felt in promoting the object aimed at by Mr. Bettington. 

30. The Acting Revenue Commissioner considers that a notification of the 
kind proposed by Mr. Bell would be beneficial only if a Collector can enforce 
its provisions ; and under the opinion which lie holds, he would have no 
hesitation in issuing one of a somewhat more stringent nature, and resembling 
that suggested by Mr. Bettington. 

(Signed) II. W. Beeves, 

Acting He venue Commissioner, S. D. 


No. 203 or 1855. 

Territorial Department, Revenue. 

MEMORANDUM. 

In reply to the Government Memorandum N T o. 4231, of 13th September 
1854, transmitting a copy of a Memorandum by Mr. Bettington, on the sub- 
ject of the Water in Jungle Districts being the chief cause of fever in those 
districts, for opinion and report, the Collector of Sattara has the honour of 
stating that, while Collector of Dharwar, he submitted his opinion and report 
on this subject, and that he has nothing now to add to that report. 

(Signed) J. N. Rose, 

# Collector. 

Sattara Collector's Office , Camp Poosasowlee , 22 nd March 1855. • 
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No. 2583 of 1855. 


Territorial Department, Revenue. 

Revenue Commissioner's Office, Poona, 19<A July 1855. 

In reply to the above,* the Revenue Commissioner begs to lay before 

AhmcMmd.-'Ho. 644, dated 11th Government the reports of the Collectors of 

November 1854. this Division, as per margin. It will be 

renS' 1'^4 ^ “ 29th De ' observed that none of the Collectors fully 

Jh each. — No. 40, dated 17tli Jan- subscribe to the opinion of Mr. Bettington, 

"l™, i-No. 377, dated 26th May that bad watur is the onl y or Principal cause 

1855. of the prevalence of fever in jungle districts. 

<latCJ 25tl1 The * ustances adduced to the contrary by 

Khniidrisli, — N o. 1154, dated 12tli the Collector of Khandeish are very strongly 

July 1855. in point. Bad water, however, will un- 

doubtedly produce a diseased state of the body, which jpust necessarily tend 
to make fever, when it supervenes, more malignant and fatal. 

2. The measures proposed by Mr. Bettington would, the Revenue Com- 
missioner thinks, be beneficial in many localities; but he would suggest that 
the opinion of the Medical Board be taken on the subject. 

(Signed) E. G. Fawcett, 

Revenue Commissioner, N. D. 


No. G44 of 1854. 

Ahmedabad, Collectors Office, Wth November 1854. 

In reply to the above, the Acting Collector of Ahmedabad has the honour 

Mr. Ritchie, Acting First Assist- to report that lie has received replies from the 
nnt ; Mr. Rnveiiscroft., Acting Second officers named in the margin, to whom re- 

puty Collector; and Dr. Larkins, ferenccs were made, requesting their opinion 
Civil Surgeon. whether the fevers that annually prevail in 

certain localities in the districts of this Collectorate with which they are 
acquainted are attributable to the impure and unwholesome water from 
tanks and wells, or to malaria and other causes ; and if so, to state their 
views as to the suggestion offered by Mr. Bettington. 

2. Mr. Ritchie, Acting First Assistant, states that he has instituted in- 
quiries, and is inclined to doubt the applicability of Mr. Bettington’s views 

* Government Reference No. 4232, dated tfie 13tli September 1854, forwarding a copy of 
Mr. Rcttington’s Memorandum for the opinion of the Collectors of the Northern Division, on 
the suggestions therein contained. 
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of the sSurces of jungle fever to the districts under his charge: that fever is 
only found to prevail in certain localities, from about the period of the closing 
of the monsoon to the setting in of the cold season ; that the tanks generally 
contain little else than rain-water, and that, with the exception of the larger 
rivers, all streams dry up in the hot weather; that there are no forests in the 
districts under his charge, and that the wells are for the most part in open 
ground, away from trees, &c. 

3. Mr. Iiitchie would therefore ascribe the prevalence of fever rather to 
malaria arising from the rank and luxuriant vegetation that springs up during 
the rains, and readies maturity during the period that intervenes between the 
closing of the monsoon and the setting in of the cold season : and observes 
that it is a well known fact that Europeans, who may he necessitated to travel 
during the season lie refers to, through some pails of the country, are almost 
invariably attacked with fever, though they may not drink at all of the water, 
or confine themselves to the use of the purest spring- water. 

4. Mr. Itavenscroft, Acting Second Assistant, in charge of Duskrohie and 
Jeytulpoor, states ttyit from incjuiries he has instituted lie learns that the 
general impression is, that fever is caused by miasma and corrupting vegetation, 
and not by badness of water. 

5. Mr. Jordan, lfoozoor Deputy Collector, who is well acquainted with 
this and other parts of Guzcrat, would attribute the prevalence of fevers to 
the decomposition of vegetation in the months of September and October, 
when the night dews are heavy, and the sun, during the mornings, very pene- 
trating. lie considers that Mr. netting ton’s remarks are more applicable to 
the Attavcesee District of the Surat Collectoralc, where streams flow ing from 
the mountains and forests in the interior are met with, and the supposed 
aborigines of the country, and the poorer classes, have an emaciated appearance, 
which he was informed was the effect produced by the endemic influence 
of the water in these streams, &c., of w hich the people are in the habit of 
drinking. 

6. The fevers that prevail in the villages along the hanks of the Kharee 
Mr. Jordan thinks is caused by the large pools of stagnant water which are 
kept for purposes of irrigation while the rice crops are on the ground, and 
afterwards for the cattle, when the stream of the Kharee river stops flowing; 
the decomposition of the weeds, creepers, and aquatic plants growing therein 
engenders malaria, and in this way fever is caused. 

7. Dr. Larkins, Civil Surgeon, states that, after nine years 1 experience in 
Guzerat, he has seen nothing that could satisfy his mind that bad water is the 
cause ^of the disease; that he believes that it arises from no single cause; and 
that while content to attribute it to the somewhat vague term of malaria, we 
have omitted to take into account certain electrical conditions of atmosphere, 
as vicissitude of temperature, and the sudden setting in and prevalence of 
particular winds, — exposure to the direct rays of the sun being often a potent 
cause of fever. 
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8. To the above, the Acting Collector has only to add that he "concurs 
generally in the opinions and observations above noticed, as regards the 
endemic causes of fever in this part of the province ; while at the same time 
he considers that the suggestions offered by Mr. Bettington, though not 
generally applicable to the districts of this Collectorate, might be adopted and 
acted upon with advantage in a sanitary point of view, wherever the water in 
wells and tanks may he considered unwholesome, and found on inquiry to be 
in the state described by Mr. Bettington. 

(Signed) J. W. TTadow, 

Acting Collector. 


No. 482 of 1 854. 

Territorial Department, Bevkmk. 

Naira Collectors Camp, Ncriad , 29 th December 18/54. 

The question submitted for opinion is one upon which physicians are the 
most competent to advise : at the same time, it cannot be doubted that the 
greater prevalence and severity of jungle fever, in tracts ot dense forests, and 
on the borders thereof, may be attributed both to the corruption of the air 
and water, by the presence of an excess of vegetable matter undergoing 
^decomposition in thes^ elements, producing carbonic acid gas ; and whether 
this be inhaled by the lungs, or taken into the system when water is drank, 
the effect is the same, — either cause will produce fever. 

2. Instead of drinking such water found on the surface, if it be filtered 
through the soil till collected in wells, as Mr. Bettington proposes (by which 
the grosser particles of vegetable matter may be excluded), some mitigation of 
the evil (the liability to fever) may be obtained ; but the filtering process will 
not cmihO a chemical change in the constituent portions of the water. 

Colonel Outraiu, 1 am told, used to take pure water with him when he 
conducted military expeditions iiTto the Dang forests of Khandeish, to coerce 
predatory or turbulent Bhecl tribes ; but it did not prevent those who drank 
it from catching jungle fever. 

4. Opening and ventilating jungles, the removal of vegetable matter in 
excess, from land or water, can alone restore the salubrity of a district : the 
Collector is therefore of opinion that the building of wells, ac suggested by 
Mr. Bettington, may have a mitigating # effcct, but, generally, is not sufficient 
of itself to avert or remove fever produced by combined causes. 

(Signed) Alex. Elpiiinston, 

Collector. 
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No; 40 of 1855. 

Broach Collectors Office , Camp Ahnode } \ltli January 1855. 

The Collector of Broach has the honour to state that there are no dense 
jungles in the Zillah of which he has charge, and the months in which fever 
for the most part prevails are those of Baderwa and Asho (September and 
October), when it is not very likely that the disease is occasioned by the bad- 
ness of the water alone. 

With reference to the remark made in the 3rd paragraph of the Report of 
the Collector of Kaira, the Collector of Broach thinks it as well to mention 
that he happened to have a conversation with Colonel On tram on the subject 
of the fever which is contracted in the Dang jungles of Khandeish, a few months 
ago, and Colonel Outram then expressed an opinion that the said fever is 
caused by some kind of poison which is inhaled into the stomach, and which 
almost invariably takes effect in about fourteen days after it is so inhaled. 
Colonel Outram also expressed an opinion that the danger might be avoided by 
using a covering for the mouth ; and the Collector thinks that he understood 
Colonel Outram to say that he himself escaped the fever by that means, while 
all the other officers who accompanied him, and who failed to use any precau- 
tionary measures, were attacked with it. 

In conclusion, however, the Collector of Broach begs respectfully to state 
that he thinks it extremely probable that Mr. Bcttington is right, and that 
there may be many places in the Southern Mahratta Country, and elsewhere, 
in which the endemic fevers may be attributable, eithoi^rartlv or entirely, to the* 
water having been corrupted in the manner described by him; and where this 
is supposed to be the case, the Collector thinks that there is no doubt that the 
suggestions offered by Mr. Bcttington may be acted upon with the greatest 
advantage. 

(Signed) E. L. Jenkins, 

Collector. 


No. 377 of 1855. 

Territorial Department, Revenue. 

From II. Liddell, Esq., Collector of Surat, 

To E. G. Fawcett, Esq., Revenue Commissioner, N. D., Poona. 

* 

Surat Collector s Camp , Teethul \ Bulsar District } 2 6th May 1855. 

Sir, — With reference to your Circular Memorandum No. 2257, dated the 
10th September last, with accompaniments, relative to water in jungle districts, 
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1 have the honour to report that the only Talookas where dense jungles actually 
exist in this Collectoratc are six, viz. Mandvee, Koorsud, Walore, Chiklee, 
Bugwura, and Parnera. The people residing in these jungles, and on their 
borders, suffer generally from fever and other diseases, which are partially attri- 
buted to the water becoming bad by plants, leaves of trees, and .other vege- 
table substances undergoing decomposition in it. I am not, however, prepared 
to admit that the use of bad water is the only cause of the unhealthiness of a 
district : there are other more weighty causes which tend to produce the evil, 
such as the well known malaria, which always exists in the neighbourhood of 
dense jungles. 

2. I however consider Mr. Bettington’s suggestions as to the clearing of 
the old and neglected wells of the jungles, and constructing new ones in well 
selected places, on the plain, to be sound and judicious, as tending in no small 
degree to the healthiness of the districts. 

13. I would therefore beg to propose that I may be permitted to cut down 
all trees, plants, &c. which have grown on or near the parapets of wells 
and tanks, on the hanks of streams and nullas, and also to take out mud and 
rubbish which may have accumulated there, the waters of which are used by 
the inhabitants of any of the ubovementioned six districts. Should this plan 
be once adopted, and the Mamlutdars be then strictly ordered to cause all 
plants w hich may subsequently grow therein to he cut down annually, and to 
furnish returns of the nature indicated by Mr. Bettington every year before 
the setting in of the monsoon, I anticipate that some change for the better 
will take place in the health of these districts. 

• 4. In conclusion I beg to suggest, that as Dr. Gibson is well acquainted 

with the Dang and other jungles bordering on this Collectoratc, and being, 
moreover, a medical man, that he be called upon for his opinion on this 
subject. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) II. Liddell, 

Collector. 


No. 850 of 1855. 

REPORT OF THE COLLECTOR OF TANNA. 

Tanna Collector s Office , 25 th April 1855. 

I have the honour to observe that the facts stated by Mr. Bettington 
of the good effects of digging wells, and thus obtaining a supply of spring- 
water, show indisputably that in some localities fever can Be averted by these 
means. 

2. There would seem, however, to be very good reason for doubting 
whether in most places the water is the principal cause, or even one of the 
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causes, productive of endemic illness. In many jungle districts, fever is 
neither prevalent, nor even very common, from February to August, and 
during a great part of this period the water is worse in quality than at any 
other time of the year. In some of the most unhealthy districts, the inhabit- 
ants drink nothing but river-water, and if using it were the cause of fever, all 
the villages on its banks would suffer equally: but such is not the case : in 
some villages, for instance in the open plains of the Nerbudda and Taptee 
Valleys, fever is never particularly prevalent, whilst in other villages in jungly 
parts of the same river, I have known half the inhabitants ill with fever at the 
same time. 

3. With respect to the closing paragraphs of Mr. Bettington’ s Report, I 
have the honour to observe that 1 have over and over again been unable to 
persuade villagers to undertake any trouble or expense in cleaning out their 
own tanks and wells. I agree entirely with Mr. Bettington, that very fre- 
quently neither the people nor the heads of villages will trouble themselves 
about such matters, unless compelled thereto; but the Collector and Magistrate 
has no power of compelling them to work, even for their own advantage. 

(Signed) G. B. Sjston Karts, 

Collector. 


No. 1154 of 1855. 

Fi om S. Mansfield, Esq., Collector of Khandeish, 

To E. G. Fawcett, Esq., Revenue Commissioner, N. D., Poona. 

Khandeish Collectors Office, Dlioolia , 1 2th July 1855. 

Sir, — I do myself the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Ciuuilar 
Memorandum No. 2257, dated 16th September 1854, forwarding a Memoran- 
dum from Mr. Bettington on the subject of water in the jungles producing 
fever and sickness, and suggesting certain precautionary measures. 

2. I circulated a translation of Mr. Bettington’s Memorandum to the 
Deputy Collectors, in Khandeish for their opinion, and they generally concur- 
red in the views of that gentleman, that bad water in the jungles is one of the 
chief causes of sickness and fever. „ The question is one 1 feel little competent 
to give an opinion on; but as far as my experience goes, I should say, that 
though to drink bad water filled with vegetable deposits must be extremely 
injurious in its consequences, and must contribute to the general unhealthiness 
of a district, yet it is not the principal cause, nor would the salubrity of a 
locality, in the majority of instances, be much improved if good water were 
substituted. 

3. Certain portions of the Baglan, Pimpulnair, Nundoorbar, and Sooltan- 
poor Talookas are extremely unhealthy, and in certain seasons are not only 
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fatal to Europeans, but to Natives of other parts of Khandeish. These 
districts are generally waste, or covered with jungle : out of the whole 
arable land, not more than ten or twelve per cent, is under cultivation. 
Nowapoor, the station of the Mahalkuree of the Pimpulnair Talooka, is the 
most deadly climate. It is situated not very far from the top of the Western 
Ghauts, and the district for the most part is covered with jungle. A river 
flows by the town, and the water is considered to be particularly bad, and 
impregnated with vegetable deposits, and the inhabitants have sunk several 
wells, the water of which they exclusively drink. The health of the 
community is, however, very bad, and the people suffer dreadfully from fever 
and spleen ; — a very few individuals reach an advanced age. There is a 
Mahalkurce’s Kutchcrry at Nowapoor, and all the Government servants 
belonging to it use the well-water, but still they fall sick after a few months, 
and, if not removecl, contract the seeds of disease, which sooner or later carries 
them to the grave. 

4. The town of Pimpulnair is, next to Nowapoor, the most unhealthy locali- 
ty in which there is a district Kutcherry ; but it possesses most excellent spring- 
water, which has a good reputation all over Khandeish. The general Native 
opinion is that a district is healthy or otherwise according as it is waste or 
cultivated ; and in support of this, numerous instances are cited by them, which 
show that the salubrity of tracts of country has improved as cultivation has 
extended, and vice versa. 

5. People who can recollect the Dhoolia Talooka forty years ago, say that 
it was then as unhealthy as Baglan ; and now, though not an agreeable climate, 
it is just as healthy as the best parts of Khandeish ; and there is no doubt the 
climate of the whole province has very much improved, while, in some few 
cases, districts which were formerly highly cultivated, and supported large 
populations, have gradually become waste, and deteriorated very much in 
climate. 

6. I may mention the instance of Pankheira, formerly a very populous 
Kusba, with thirteen Paras or hamlets, and now there are only half a dozen 
inhabitants left : this town was considered formerly as healthy as any other 
part of the district, and now it is quite the reverse. 

7. In Khandeish there are whole districts, as the Pal Tuppa, Doula Turuf, 
Amba Purgunna, See. entirely waste. The remains of temples, wells, and mango 
topes, prove that at one time they supported a dense population ; and now the 
climate is so deadly that nobody can live in them but a few Bheels. Several 
efforts have been made by the local authorities to induce people to settle in 
them by advances of Tuggai, and grants of land free of assessment for twenty 
years ; but all such efforts have resulted in failure, owing to the havock made by 
the climate, which, after destroying the larger number of those who had 
been tempted to settle in them, compelled the remainder to abandon them 
altogether. 

8. After an attentive consideration of what I have been able to ascertain 

3w 
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regarding the past and present climate of Khandeish, and other Collectorates of 
the Bombay Presidency in which I have served, I am inclined to think that if 
a district is waste, and covered with jungle, nothing but removing the jungle, 
and bringing the land under cultivation, will improve the climate ; and should 
the water of its rivers and nullas be impregnated with vegetable deposits, and, 
consequently, deleterious to the health of the inhabitants, and good water be 
supplied from wells, no sensible improvement in the general health of the 
community would be observable as long as the whole country was infected 
with malaria, produced by decayed vegetation ; and the correctness of this 
opinion is confirmed by the fact of no country which is in a high state 
of cultivation being considered by the Natives unhealthy, though there 
may be many localities in them where the reputation of the water is far from 
good. m 

9. There may be exceptional cases, in which the unhealthiness of the 
locality is entirely owing to the water ; and Kookurmoonda, in the Sool- 
tanpoor Talooka of this Zillah, is a case in point. The unhealthiness of that 
town is ascribed by the inhabitants to their being compelled during the rains 
to drink the water of a nulla, which takes its rise in the Satpoora Hills, and is 
filled with vegetable deposit. This was reported to you in my letter No. 2048, 
dated 9th December 1854, and on my recommendation the Kutcherry was 
removed to Taloda. 

10. 1 cannot, therefore, concur in Mr. Bettington’s opinion, that bad water 
is the principal cause of the unhealthiness of certain districts, and that if fine 
water was- supplied, unhealthiness would cease to exist. 

1 have the honour to be, Sec. 

(Signed) S. Mansfield, 

Collector. 
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No. 3889 of 1855. 


Territorial Department, Revenue. 


Copy of the Resolution # passed by Government under date 1 4th September 

1855, on the papers noted, in 
the margin , being Reports 
relative to a representation 
made by Mr. Bcttington of 
the evil effects produced on 
the Health of the Population 
of Jungle Districts , by the 
bad Water which they drink > 
and to the measures suggested by that Officer with a view of securing to Villages 
a supply of pure Well-water. 


Letter from Secretary to the Medical Board, No. 2107, 
dated the 18 th September 1854. 

Letter from the Conservator of Forests , No. 10/0, 
dated the 20th November 1854. 

Memorandum from the Acting Revenue Commissioner 
S. D No. 3836, dated the 7th December 1854. 

Memorandum from the Collector of Sattara , No. 203, 
dated the 22nd March 1855. 

Memorandum from the Revenue Commissioner , N. D., 
No. 2583, dated the VJthJuly 1855, with accompaniments. 


From the information now before Government, there would appear to be 
ample ground for the opinion that the use of water impregnated with decayed 
vegetable matter has a very prejudicial effect on the health. 

2. The Revenue Commissioners Northern Division and Southern Division 
may be instructed to direct the Collectors in their several charges to issue 
orders to their subordinate officers to institute inquiries as to villages, more 
especially in Jungly Districts, dependent on streams or tanks for drinking 
water, with the view of supplying, when practicable, the want of pure well- 
water at such villages. 

3. With reference to Mr. Bettington’s suggestions, at the end of his 
Memorandum, II is Lordship in Council is of opinion that it will be sufficient 
to direct the wells to be cleared out before the monsoon, leaving it to the 
discretion of the local officers to remove any rank vegetation around them, 
which is likely to affect the purity of the water they contain. 


(Signed) II. Young, 
Officiating Chief Secretary to Government. 


* Communicated to tlie two Revenue Commissioners, as also to the Conservator of Forests, 
Medical Board, and Mr. Bcttington. 
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ASSESSMENT OF THE OMERCOTE AND NAREA 

DISTRICTS. 


No. 62 of 1855. 

Territorial Department, 
Revenue.^ 

From the COMMISSIONER IN SIND, 

To the Right Honorable LORD ELP1IINSTONE, G.C.H., 

Governor and Fresident in Council, Bombay. 

Dated 12 th February 1855. 

In reference to my letter noted in the 
margin, I have the honour to forward 
copies of two Memoranda addressed to the 
Collector of Hvdrabad, regarding the Assess- 
ment of the Omercote and Narra districts, the 
relative positions of which are shown in the 
annexed rough Sketch. 

I.— OMERCOTE. 

2. The Omercote desert is bounded to the west by the level plain of th£ 
Narra, and the Meerpoor and Jooda districts of Sind ; to the north by a strip of 
desert under the Narra Kardarate, which separates it from Meer Ali Morad’s 
desert district of Aradeen ; to the east by Jodhpoor ; and to the south by the 
Thurr. It is between 60 and 70 miles in length east and west, and between 
50 and 60 in width from north to south : is composed of sandhills and sandy 
undulating ground, occasionally interspersed with patches of level ground 
very rarely exceeding half a mile in diameter. On its western border it rises, 
like land from the sea, to a general height of from 50 to 100 feet above the 
dead level of the plain of Sind, and some of the highest sandhills may be 100 


My Lord, 

See pa^e 3 of Selection No. XVIII. 
(New Series). 

Enclosures Nos. 2 ami 3 : 

No. 201, of the 19th January, 
relative to the Assessment of the 
Omercote Desert. 

No. 254, of the 23ril January, 
relative to the Assessment of the 
Narra. 
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feet more. They are not so high nor so regular, nor so well clothed with 
grass and brushwood as the sandhills of the Thurr to the south, nor so loose 
and bare as those of the desert further north, the difference being partly due to 
original formation and partly to the comparative scarcity of rain as you go 
north from the border of the Runn of Kutch. 

3. Except on the border towards Sind, the water is everywhere deep and 
generally brackish. 40 fathoms is a common depth for the wells ; 60 (I am 
told) not at all unusual to the east and north. 

4. Omercote, and Guddra on the Jodhpoor frontier, are the principal 
towns, with traders 1 shops and houses of unbaked bricks. At Cheylar and a 
few other places there are several Banians’ shops and a considerable number 
of houses; but, with very few exceptions, all are of the ordinary desert pattern 
and materials, viz. a beehive-shaped wigwam, composed of a framework of 
boughs and sticks, with a thick covering of twigs and grass. 

5. The Whole population was returned last March at 20,488 souls, inhabit- 
ing 5,045 houses. This is probably under the mark, as the season had been a 
bad one for grazing, and, at the time the census was taken, numbers of the 
able-bodied male population especially were absent with their flocks and 
herds, driven to other districts to graze. 

6. With the exception of a few Syuds, Beloochees, and other Sindians in 
the western villages, the upper classes are mostly Soda Rajpoots, who con- 
quered the country from the Somras about 350 years ago, and were them- 
selves subdued by the Kulloras of Sind about a century since ; from which 
time, with a brief interval of Jodhpoor supremacy, the district has been subject 
to Sind. 

7. The Rana of Omercote is regarded as head of the tribe, numbers of 
which are found, generally as Thakoors, Patels, and superior Zemindars, 
in almost every village as far north as the Aradeen boundary, and south 
as far as Nuggur Parkur. They always claim to be Zemindars, or lords of 
the soil. 

8. The Sodas have many of the good qualities and most of the failings of 
the Rajpoots, among the superior tribes of which race they are, I believe, 
numbered. Their most remarkable social characteristic is their custom of 
giving their daughters in marriage to other tribes and even other races. In 
many of the households of the Meet s they had, as among the Jarrejas, their 
brother Rajpoots in Kutch, thejiosition of Georgians or Circassians in Turkey, 
and rliore than one Belooch Sirdar has introduced to me a Soda Chief as his 
brother-in-law. 

9. Among the trading classes, besides the usual Banian tribes of Sind, one 
or two classes of Bramins and Krar and other Marwar tribes of Banians are 
found. 
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palatable to the Sodas, who, under the Ameers, appear to have managed to 
keep a considerable share of local power in their hands. 

21* Among such measures may be mentioned the general abolition of all 
the emoluments in fields and rent-free lands formerly enjoyed by Patels and 
heads of villages, and of a cess of considerable amount which the Sodas levi- 
ed on the marriages of Hindoos, and which was valued, not only as a source 
of income, but as one of the few relics of their ancient sovereign power. The 
Chiefs were also deprived of their arms, though they belonged to the class 
which, by the late Governor’s proclamation, was allowed to carry arms as a 
mark of rank, and as a reward for prompt submission to the British Govern- 
ment; and their treatment was in no respect better than that received by the 
ordinary Zemindars elsewhere. 

22. In 1846 the discontent became so general, that several influential 
persons left their homes as avowed outlaws. Not only were cattle carried off 
by bands of armed robbers, but persons were kidnapped aud held to ransom. 
One such outrage was perpetrated on the person of a Banian and his wife, 
who were carried off from their house at Cheylar, within a few hundred yards 
of the fort, garrisoned by a detachment of Native Infantry, the Native Officer 
commanding which declined to move out his men in pursuit. The district was 
reported by the Deputy Collector of Meerpoor and Collector of Hydrabad to 
be in rebellion; troops were asked for; and the offer of a reward of Rs. 1,000 
for Button Soda, one of the principal offenders, dead or alive, was sanctioned 
among other means of restoring peace. 

23. This man was ultimately induced to come in, and was not only for- 
given, but considerable concessions were made to him and his tribe, pensions 
to the amount of Rs. 700 per annum being assigned to the Chiefs in lieu of 
the marriage fees. 

24. The concessions were, however, much less valuable in amount, and 
were made in a very different spirit from those spontaneously granted, at 
Colonel Roberts’ suggestion, on the first introduction of our rule in the Thurr 
and Parkur districts, and they consequently never had the same effect of ren- 
dering the people grateful or contented. 

25. Quiet was, however, restored ; a light rate of Buttai was introduced; 
and there has been no subsequent attempt to disturb the peace. 

* 26. In 1850 the district was leased out like 

/rr.f^/r 1850 * 51 the rest of the electorate, the leaseholders being 

tO i\3« 0|uu!/i m m *i 

’ the principal Soda Zemindars. 

27. The settlement was fixed on a light average, of former years; the sea- 
sons were favourable, rain being abundant ; and there was little in tbe shape of 
complaint or otherwise heard of in the district. 

28. The leaseholders generally collected from their sub-tenants in kind; 
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from others in cash, at the rate of Rs. 3 on a cultivated field, and Rs. 1 from 
every field prepared for cultivation but not sown. 

29. The lease terminated last year ; and here, as elsewhere, the want of 
any useful record beyond the gross amount of collections, whereby to guide 
future proceedings, w# s severely felt. 

30. Nor was much information to be got from other sources. The district 
had been rarely visited. It was separated from Meerpoor by 40 miles of level, 
hard, alluvial soil like the NW. desert, locally called “ Put,” and till the Narra 
came down and overflowed the plain, there was hardly a well, a field, a perma- 
nent habitation, or sign of human life to be seen the whole way. Meerpoor 
itself was considered a remote and desert spot, so that it is hardly to be 
wondered at that Omercote, 40 miles further and in the desert itself, was 
regarded almost as a terra incognita . 

31. The most intelligent people at Omercote itself could only reckon up 
eight visits from European Civil Officers, of which only two were from the 
Collector, in eleven years. Few, if any, of the villages in the interior of the 
desert, I was assured, had ever been visited till Lieutenants Tyrwhitt and 
Naylor went round them this year. 

32. It is not surprising that the Native functionaries followed the same 
example, and that the Kardar, who had been four years in the district, knew 
little or nothing, from personal observation, of any place but Omercote. 

33. The principal Soda Chiefs, believing that they might presume on the 
general ignorance and indifference regarding the district, declined to renew 
their lease on what were obviously reasonable terms. Lieutenant Tyrwhitt 
having unexpectedly visited the desert, and found that the season had been 
a very favourable one, declined to let them renew the lease on their own terms. 
A Syud of considerable influence and respectability, who had* been concerned 
in the management of the district under the Meers, came forward and took 
the lease for the year at Rs. 12,300, agreeing to collect in kind from all the 
cultivat&rs, according to the local custom, of a third of the gross produce, as 
estimated by arbitrators, from the growing crops. When the Sodas found 
that this agreement had been concluded with him, they came forward and. 
offered a considerably larger sum to retain the management in their own hands, 
but the agreement had already been closed with the Syud. 

34. The system was not one which I should have approved of under 
ordinary circumstances ; but I learned what had been done too late to apply 
any remedy this year. This is perhaps the less to be regretted, as the inqui- 
ries made by the leaseholder, and the discussions to which his assessments 
gave rise, have furnished data for estimating approximately the fair assessment 
of the district, regarding which there was previously no information of any 
practical value on record ; and after a patient inquiry into all complaints on 



the subject, I felt satisfied, that without over-assessing the people, he will not 
H only reap a large profit, but that a much larger amount might have been de- 
manded this season without exceeding the sum which Government has a 
right to expect. I may add that all the poorer cultivators, all, in fact, but the 
Soda Chiefs themselves, seemed better satisfied wi^i the present year’s 
arrangements than with any they had known before. 

35. Leaving therefore unaltered the settlements of the current season, 1 
endeavoured to lay down a plan for avoiding uncertainty and arbitrary settle- 
ments for the future, and, while securing all cultivators, including the poorest 
class, from over-assessment, to restore to the Chiefs and Patels that legitimate 
position and authority, the want of which is, 1 think, one capital defect of the 
system heretofore in force throughout Sind. After hearing what the principal 
Chiefs and others had to say as to the wishes of the cultivators and the prac- 
tice of the neighbouring districts of the Thurr and Jodhpoor, the enclosed 
Memorandum of Instructions was drawn up, and I trust that the settlements 
which Lieutenant Tyrwhitt will effect, if not the best which local peculiarities 
will admit of, will be a considerable advance towards a settled and light 
system of Assessment. The details, as explained to both Chiefs and cultivators, 
appeared to give much satisfaction, and 1 have great reliance on the zeal, 
energy, and temper of Lieutenant Tyrwhitt, who is deservedly popular among 
all classes, and who will, I have no doubt, draw the Chiefs from the state of 
isolation and depression in which they have so long lived. 

II.— THE NARRA TALOOKA. 

36. Of the Narra district almost less was known than of Omercote. But 
a small portion even of its boundary is accurately ascertained. 

37. It consists of two divisions, the “ Registau” or desert, and the Narra 
“ Put” or alluvial plain. 

First. — The former is a portion of desert intervening between the Omercote 
desert and Meer Ali Morad’s desert district of Aradeen, bounded on the 
west by the channel of the Narra, which separates it from the level plain of 
Sind, and on the east by Jodhpoor. The inhabitants of this portion apparent- 
ly differ little from those of the Omercote desert, but I could not learn 
that any European Officer, or even any intelligent Native, had ever visited them. 

Second. — The Put is a portion of the level alluvial plain of Sind, of an 
irregular triangular shape, one extremity of the base being towards Omercote, 
the other towards Meerpoor, and the apex near Mitrow. The Narra there 
issues from the sandhills, which, on the west bank, begin to recede gradually 
and bend away towards the south-west, disappearing after a few miles in the 
level plains of the Sukkurund Talooka, while those on the eastern bank, rising 
as before described more abruptly from the plain, bend to the south-east and 
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sweep round by Omercote in an unbroken line till they reach the Runn of 
Kutch. 

38. The Narrn, whose course as far as Mitrow has been nearly due south, 
preserves a general direction close to the eastern sandhills. 

39. The stream may be best described as the drainage of the low lands on 
the left bank of the Indus from above Subzulcote to near Roree. The water, 
which accumulates only in very high inundations in these hollows, unable to 
return to the main channel of the river, finds an outlet through the sandhills 
about 20 miles south-east of Roree, and after flowing, as before described, in a 
nearly direct southerly channel among the sandhills to Mitrow, there emerges 
into the open alluvial plain. 

40. To judge from tradition, the high inundations which enabled the water 
to reach so far down the channel of the Narra, have occurred at very 
irregular intervals of from eight to twenty years. Their occurrence appears 
to depend not only on the height of the inundation above Roree, but on the 
set of the current in the main river against its banks about Kusmore and 
Subzulcote. 

41. These Narra floods have occurred in each of the three last hot seasons 
after an interval of many years. As no previous 'flood had come down during 
our occupancy of Sind, it is not surprising that very little was known about 
the country. 

42. The alluvial plain from near Mitrow appears to the eye a dead level, 
but the portions nearest the sandhills of the eastern desert are rather lower 
than the rest of the plain, so that the flood waters naturally flow along the 
base of the eastern sandhills. Among these sandhills are depressions, often 
several miles in diameter, and sinking neaily as much below the general level 
of the alluvial plain as the sandhills rise above it. 

43. Consequently, when the flood emerges from the sandhills and reaches 
the plain, with a general tendency to keep towards. the sandhills, on arriving 
at one of these depressions (locally known as u Dhunds”) it continues pouring 
in till the Dhund is filled and the surrounding sand thoroughly saturated, 
before it proceeds onwards in its south-easterly course skirting the edge of 
the desert. Chains of these Dhunds often communicate with each other, and 
their extent may be judged from the fact that some of them have been observed 
to absorb the whole flood, for a period of fifteen days, before the Dhund 
became sufficiently full to allow the flood to continue its onward passage. 

44. When the waters overflow the plain to the westward, it soon dried up 
after the river subsides, and the flooded portion becomes fit for the Rubee 
(cold weather) cultivation. The beds of the Dhunds, too, become fit for 
cultivation as they dry up; but some of them are so deep, that they are said 
to have retained water during the longest known interval between any two 
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floods, and have consequently never been dry within the memory of the 
* present generation. 

45. The works designed by Lieutenant Fife, and now in course of execu- 
tion, are in two distinct localities. 

First. — A supply channel; thirteen miles in length, leaving the Indus close 
above the Town of Roree and communicating with the Narra just before it 
enters the sandhills. This is intended to obviate the uncertainty of the present 
floods, and to give an annual and certain supply of water to the channel, 
whatever may be the height of the inundation. 

Second. — u Bunds” or dams are to he constructed at various spots, from near 
Mitrow southwards, across the necks of the channels leading into the principal 
Dhunds, so as to exclude from them the water of an ordinary flood, and to allow 
it to pursue its course undiminished by the waste which the Dhunds occasion. 

46 . The water thus excluded from the Dhunds naturally flows over the 
plain to the westward, and renders it fit for cultivation. It was owing to the 
completion, before last hot season, of two of the principal Bunds above 
Mitrow, that the flood, which would otherwise have been a very trifling one, 
spread itself out over the plain to a distance of 63 miles, crossing the high 
road from Mecrpoor to Omercote. 

47. The permanent inhabitants of this plain are very few. The most 
thriving are Sindecs of the Hingora and Jooneja tribes, the latter giving their 
name to the Purgunna (Narra Joonejanee), and many Belooch colonies, 
especially of the Murree tribe. The population is confined to a few small 
villages down the course of the Narra, and in other spots, few and far between, 
on the plain itself, where a permanent supply of water, often hardly drinkable 
by strangers, marks the site of a few huts. The inhabitants, unless greatly 
belied by their neighbours, generally unite the two professions of cattle breeders 
and cattle lifters. For the latter profession, their district, separating the 
grazing lands of the desert from the richly cultivated districts on the Indus, 
offers peculiar advantages. The level soil is singularly hard, and receives but 
a very faint impression from the foot, while the robber may travel for miles, in 
so thinly inhabited a country, without risk of meeting another human Jaeing. 

48. When, however, the plain lias been flooded, every one turns to culti- 
vation, and strangers, whose homes are in the “ Desert,” or in the Hydrabad 
districts nearer the river, flock to the spot with their ploughs and cattle. Ba- 
nians, with donkey loads of seed-grain, are in attendance. As fast as the 
watSr dries up, the land is ploughed and sown with wheat and mustard seed. 
The fields, distinguished by boundary marks hardly to be recognized by any 
but the, owner, are left with so few watchmen,* that they appear to be entirely 
deserted, while the cultivators and their cattle proceed to plough and sow other 
Spots, returning to their own homes when the sowing season is at an end. 
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Sometimes they carry ofl with them a bullock stolen from their neighbours : 
at other times one previously stolen fiom themselves, and now recognized and 
recovered among the cattle there assembled. 

49. As the grain ripens, the cultivators reassemble to reap it and to take 
part in its division by Buttai, after which the plain is again deserted till the 
next flood comes down. 

50. It is obvious that to such a locality and among such a population as 
I have described, where there are few permanent inhabitants and fewer still 
permanent boundary marks, the ordinary modes of Survey and Assessment 
can hardly be applied. When the floods become of annual recurrence, recog- 
nized boundaries and private property in the several divisions of land will of 
course spring up, and this process has aheady commenced ; but it is very 
desirable to anticipate this peiiod, by laying out allotments of land at a time 
when regularity and uniformity can be secured without hardship. In a distiict 
where there are no ravines, mounds, remarkable trees, or other natural land- 
marks, it is necessary that all the boundaries should be uitificial. 

51. This may explain several of the Miles in Memorandum No. 3, the 
necessity or practical utility of which, would, under ordinary circumstance^, be 
hardly apparent. I am not positive that better, rules may not he burned to 
meet the very peculiar ciicumstancch of the Nana district and its cultivators, 

I can only say that those now submitted are the best which 1 could device, 
after consultation with the Collector and his Deputy, and with the tew culti- 
vators on the spot who could imagine any mom* of Assessment other than Buttai. 

5 2. Tor the agency by which it is proposed to carry out these measures, 
l would beg to refer to my letter No. bo of this day s date,.* 

1 have the honour to be. 

My hord, 

Yom hardship's most obedient Servant, 

II. B. F„ FRF RE, 

# Commissioner. 

( 'ommissionci's Office , ('amp Khyrponr> 1 '2 th February 1355. 

, P. S. — A Statement of the revenues of the Omercote and Narra districts for 
each year since the Conquest, will be forwarded hereafter. 

The above letter was written before the events described in my letter No. 94, 
of the 3th instant, in the Political Department, occurred. The delay has been 
caused by references to fill up the Sketch Map, which is not yet complete^ and 
will be forwarded hereafter. 

H. B. E. FRKRE, 

Camp Shiharpoor , 9th March 1855. Commissioner. 

M Sec page 1 1 1 of Selection No. Will. (New Sriiesl. 

r f 
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No. 1. 

Abstract of letter No. 72, dated 18 th September 1843, from the 
Collector of Hydrabad to the then Commissioner in Sind* 
forwarding Extracts from a letter , dated 13£/i September 1843, 
from Lieutenant Forbes , Deputy Collector of Meerpoor. 

The Collector observed that — 

“ The suggestions regarding the measures to be adopted to put a stop4o the 
evils now caused by Sepoys and Camp-followers in their marches, I beg most 
strongly to support, as being accordant with the rules on this subject, which 
have been found to work so well in India. 

" In relation to the paragraphs concerning the Omercote Rajpoots, I am 
sorry to say that Lieutenant Forbes’ report only confirms those 1 have received 
from the other desert borders of the conduct of this tribe. They have taken 
advantage of the expulsion of the Ameers, the countenance of the Rao of 
Kutch, and the supposed British feeling in their favour, to emancipate them* 
selves from all control. 

“ A party passed through here from Omercote the other day en route to 
wait on the Governor, with a letter from Captain Jackson, Superintendent of 
Mullanee, to which party Lieutenant Forbes particularly alludes; the persons 
composing it having been complained of by the Kardar of Omercote as people 
who would pay no dues. I explained to them that it was the intention of 
Government to take into consideration, at an early period, the interests of the 
desert tribes ; that I had received instructions to proceed in the cold weather to 
the southern border, to meet the Political Agent of Kutch, with the view of 
effecting a settlement; that the disposition of Government was, I knew, most 
favourable, and that nothing could prevent a happy issue to their affairs but the 
foolish bourse they were nowj>ursuing. I told them that till a law has been 
abrogated by authority, it must be obeyed; that however clearly we might see 
the hardships under which the Soda Rajpoots labour, and however willing we 
might be to redress them, this assumption of a right to dictate to Government, 
and, before troubling themselves about consulting it, throwing off at once all 
obedience to the laws and stopping payment of every authorised due, was 
what would tend little to bear out the view they were so anxious to impress us 
withy»of being at once the most suffering and the most patient of men. 

“ They professed their readiness to attend to my advice, and promised to 

* Captain Brown, Engineers. The appointment Wat Afterwards changed to that of Secre- 
tary to the Sind Government. 
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write to their brethren and desire them to change their course of conduct, to 
wait patiently the decision of Government regarding their claims, and meantime 
to obey to the letter, as in the Ameers* time, all regulations now in force, how- 
ever obnoxious they might be. This, it would appear, they have failed to do. 

“While on this subject, at the risk of being tedious I would beg to offer a 
few observations regarding the rights these Soda Rajpoots lay claim to. 

“The first is to have their lands $ven to them on more favourable terms than 
at present, paying such moderate rent on each pair of bullocks as is paid by the 
Rajpoots about Balmeer, instead of two-fifths of the produce as at present. 

“The second i3 to be allowed a clear fifth of the taxes of Rcgistan, a right 
which Shere Mahomed’s father promised their tribe, and allowed for a few 
years after seizing on their country, but which he took an early opportunity of 
extinguishing. 

“The third is to have the right restored of taxing, on the marriage of their 
daughters, Banians who live within the districts inhabited by their tribe, at the 
same rate as formerly. They once possessed a right on these occasions to levy 
a fee of twenty-eight rupees and a half from the bride’s father, but Shere 
Mahomed reduced this, as far as they were concerned, by two rupees, which 
two he appropriated to himself. 

“The fourth claim is, that as the Soda Rnjpoots are the descendants of the 
ancient lords of the soil, they should (subject only to the first named pay- 
ments) have all their feudal rights restored ; be made subject only to their 
own Chiefs ; and especially have the right to root out from the desert all 
tribes at enmity with themselves, particularly the Koshius, who, by their own 
account, are villains of the deepest dye. 

“Their first request I would most cordially support. The desert is no place 
to look to for revenue; if we succeed in establishing order there, with a secure 
passage for merchandize to and from the countries beyond, we shall probably 
have reaped from it the best advantages it is capable of yielding. The un- 
certainty of the seasons there, and frequent failure of the crops, make it* neces- 
sary that if cultivation is to be engaged in at all, it should be capable of being 
engaged in on easy terms; moreover, every additional acre brought under the 
plough is an additional guarantee of order, it will keep an additional plunderer 
from mischief. To establish habits of industry among such a population, 
therefore, too much could not be sacrificed, were sacrifice necessary ; but in 
this instance, as in most others of a similar kind, I have little doubt that in a 
few years, the small amount of revenue at present sacrificed would be replaced 
many fold. 

“With regard to the other three propositions, His Excellency will at once see 
the mischievous tendency of them. That part of the third, relating to the mode 
in which they purpose disposing of the other desert tribes, as soon as they have 
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secured their own footing firmly, did appear to me rich in the extreme. With 
regard to the apparently least objectionable of the three, I would observe, that 
of taxes and dues there are already far too many existing in Sind, and there are 
hundreds of persons ready to start forward on the first encouragement and lay 
claim to others, which have been for years abolished. At this moment 
therefore — at a time when we are doing everything in our power to remedy the 
evils which these numerous exactions have inflicted — at a period when we are 
making every sacrifice ourselves, it does appear to me that it would be a most 
fatal policy to bring forward claimants to long dormant rights, and empower 
them to act anew those scenes which we are as fast as possible disconnecting 
ourselves with, and which we have promised the people shall soon be closed 
for ever. While our hands are unfettered, while we have little but our own 
dues to deal with, we shall be free to follow the path of regeneration not only 
unimpeded but heartily aided and cheered on by all. Once, on the other 
hand, encumbered ourselves with claims such asdMiese, establish wheel within 
wheel, right within right, tax within tax, and our course will be closed up with 
stumblinghlocks such as we never shall get over, and of which, having been 
placed there by ourselves, we shall never, without a breach of faith towards 
those in whom we have vested the interest, be able to attempt the removal. 

“The third and fourth claims put in a clear light the real nature of these 
Chiefs. While crying out against oppression, their first demand is power to 
oppress. The fee of two rupees exacted by Shere Mahomed on the marriage 
of each Banian’s daughter is monstrous, but, like the twenty-six and a half 
taken on the same account, it is the most proper tax in the world when levied 
by themselves. So perfectly carried away are they by their prejudices, that 
when I tried to convince them of the absurdity of their conduct, they gravely 
assured me the tax was most popular with the payers of it. On my suggest- 
ing, however, the obviously best arrangement in that case for all parties, the 
making it voluntary, I found the voluntary principle was expected to prove as 
poor a pocket-filler in this country as it is expected to be found at home. 

if It was the same thing when I reprobated their designs towards the 
Koshias. These, by their account, were rnen of yesterday, interlopers and 
thieves, and had no right to elbow, in their own proper domains, these sons of 
the former kings ! 

“ I know well, however, that His Excellency, who has long devoted himself 
to the consideration of the true principles which should actuate Governments, 
will aiever be persuaded to adopt this partial and one-sided plan of conferring 
plenty and happiness on Sind ; he will not allow the grievances and claims 
of these Rajpoots to blind him to the faqt that the serfs of these Rajpoots 
have their grievances and claims and rights too; he will see that there is a 
pauper population which has been and is now oppressed, as well as theThakoors 
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who ruled it, and that its claims to relief, if less loudly expressed, may 
be even ten times better founded than those of the Chiefs who clamour at 
liis gate. The acm6 of oppression is, to be oppressed beyond the heart to 
complain. 

11 Our Government is not a Government for this class or for that class. We 
must show at starting that it will prove equally the father and protector of all ; 
Koshias and Sodas must live in peace together ; the serf and slave must have 
their interests attended to as well as their lords and masters; and if we find we 
have wolves to deal with as well as lambs, we must endeavour to change the 
nature of their appetite, not attempt to pacify them by letting them run riot in 
the fold. These Thakoors, however, enter little into this spirit; they can 6ee 
nothing but justice in their own exactions, nothing but the greatest oppression 
in those under which they labour. The poor shepherds whom they swindled 
out of the money paid by Captain Jackson for supplies furnished, were rightly 
served; but taxes and duaPof any kind to Government are extortions too 
monstrous for men of their rank to be made to submit to. The interests of 
the body of the people with them are nothing; all in this world worthy of con- 
sideration are the shares Sovereigns and Chiefs should have respectively in 
the comman plunder. Like the lion’s fellow hunters in the fable, they feel 
deeply the injustice of the monarch in his division of the game; but they do 
not bestow a thought on the case of the poor brute whose carcass they would 
so equitably divide.” 


Extracts from Lieutenant Forbes' letter . 


“All classes between this and Meerpoor complain, and, as far as I can judge. 
Relating to Conduct of no * VV *^ 10U ^ reason, of the ill treatment they receive 


Troops marching between 
Omercote and Meerpoor. 


from Sepoys and Camp-followers travelling this 


route. 


“The small village of Goloor, 26 miles on this side Meerpoor, I found entirely 
deserted on this account; the head man, a Syud, having moved with all his 
effects to within a short distance of Meerpoor. 


“I would recommend that I should be made acquainted with the intended 
route and date of intended arrival in my district of all parties passing through 
it, particularly if unaccompanied by an European Officer . If this is done, I will 
send a Peon or one of the Mounted Police with them, making him answer- 
able that nothing is either taken by force or without payment. 

“ I would also recommend that all Camp-followers should be furnished with 
certificates, to be shown either to me or to the Officer commanding the troops 
at Meerpoor, which will lead to their detection if any complaints are made 
against them. 
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“ I wish the Rajpoots would return with the General's answer. I had those 

_ _ A ^ A . here up to-day, and told them, that until I got 
Rajpoot Thakoors at Omer- other orders, the Kardar was to collect taxes , and 
cote# that they had nothing to do with them. No taxes 

have been levied for the last three months and a half, and all owing to the 
interference of those who had nothing to do with it, and to the Kardar not 
acting up to his orders. They are 'plain enough , and he ought to have paid no 
attention to the Rajpoots or any one else . 

“ The Rajpoots are all like so many Griffs on first coming out to India, talking 
about their rights, and trying all they can, in an underhand way, to prevent the 
taxes being collected.' I don’t see what we have to do with men’s rights ; we 
ought to consider what is best for the country, and that this ought under us to 
be in time a very rich place I think there is little doubt; whereas, under the 
Rajpoots, it will remain, as it is, almost a desert. Since I came here, I have 
had more complaints against the headman of 0is town than all the others 
put together. Jackson, on leaving this, very wisely took a receipt for the 
money he paid the Rajpoot Patel for supplies. He has kept all this himself, 
and the Bukreevvallas, if I had not come here, would never have received 
a pice.” 

To this the Secretary to the Sind Government replied, under date the 25th 
September 1843, No. 742: — 

“ I am directed to inform you, that steps will be taken to prevent Sepoys and 
Camp-followers committing oppressfon on the villagers between Ilydrabad and 
Meerpoor. 

“ You will, pending further instructions, treat the Soda Rajpoots similarly to 
such other Chiefs of Sind as may have made their salams to His Excellency 
the Governor.” 

The Collector of Ilydrabad, on the 1st October 1846, No. 744, forwards 

No. .31 , of the 1 7th Septcm- C< W of a ,etter and enclosure from Lieutenant 
bcr 1846. Forbes, Deputy Collector, Meerpoor, in reference 

to the robberies being committed at Omercote. 

Lieutenant Forbes remarked that — 

“ In forwarding copies of letters from the Kardar and Chiefs of Omercote, 
and copies of petitions from the Krar Banians received this day, I have the 
honour to inform you, that I have sent off a party of the Mounted Police to 
seize the Rana of Omercote and Chiefs Ankjee and Muljee (Sodas), with orders 
to detain them prisoners until my arrival, which will be on Monday morning 
the 21st at furthest. I am informed that the robbers named have crossed into 
the Jodhpoor territory, but in apprehending them I anticipate no difficulty. 
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provided the Ram of Omercote and abovenamed Chiefs, whose tools they 
undoubtedly are, are first secured. 

u The tax referred to in the letter of the Rana and Chiefs is the one for- 
merly levied by them on all marriages between persons of the Krar caste. 

u As I expect that for some months it will be necessary to keep several 
parties of Mounted Police in the desert, I would beg strongly to recommend 
that permission should be given me to entertain, for service there, some 20 to 
25 men, natives of the Registan, mounted on their camels. The long marches 
through deep heavy sand are most trying for horses; many die in conse- 
quence; and all return, after being there for any time on duty, in the worst 
condition.” 

Enclosure to above, from the Kardar of Omercote , dated 17 th September 1846. 

" Informing of his arrival at Omercote. Forwarding the petition of 
Mania Banian. Informing %&t unless something was immediately done to 
put a stop to robberies, they will continue to be committed in the Town (of 
Omercote), as the relations of the robbers live at Omercote, and all the Sodas 
having agreed together, are robbing. If the relations of robbers are called 
upon to produce them, it will be done. The four camels formerly reported as 
having been stolen from Hurchund, Sutram, and Vishna (Banians) of 
Chachra, have lately, through the instrumentality of Shamoo Soda, been 
recovered on payment of a sum of money. The Sodas and Rajpoots of 
Omercote and its neighbourhood have an idea that by robbing, Government 
will in some way make a provision for them to induce them to discontinue 
the practice. That unless something is done, the poor will be very badly off, 
as others will join the robbers. That he had sent for ltanna, M eh raj, Muljee, 
and Akkeeraj (Sodas), Chiefs of Omercote, to consult with them on this 
subject, and forward their statement with that of the Krar Banians of 
Omercote.” 

Enclosure to above , Petition of the Krar Banians of Omercote, dated 

17 th SejHember 1846. 

“ Under an understanding with the whole of the Sodas, Rutton, Sumeera, 
Oomra (Sodas), and Dessur (Rajpoot) oppress us quiet Banians. In the 
middle of the day, in public, we are robbed when transacting business. These 
persons say they will make no exceptions. We (Banians) look up to 
Government alone for protection. The justice of the Government is known 
in every country ; therefore we pray something may be done, or, with permis- 
' sion, we, the Banians of the Krar caste, will move from Omercote to some 
other place under the Sind Government. We alone are oppressed. It may 
be because they do not consider us subjects of the Government.” 
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Statement of Ranna , Mehraj, Muljee, Sakeeraj ( Sodas J, Chiefs of Omercote. 

“ Who are Rutton, Summada, and Oomra that they should dare to oppress the 
poor ? Having from hunger given up all hopes of being able to live, they 
behave as they are doing. If Government will provide for them, they will be 
brought in, and the poor will not be sufferers, or if permission is given for the 
tax formerly levied on the Krars, lifter that, they, the Chiefs, will be answer- 
able if these persons injure any one.” 

Statement of Mania Krar , 17 th September 1846. 

“ Complains of his having been robbed at Goour-ka-Thurr, Purgunna Gud- 
dra, by Rutton, Summada, Oomra (Sodas), and Dasseer (Rajpoot), of property 
and money to the value of Rs. 128, and that he called upon Omeda (Dyher) 
at the time for assistance, but received none.” 

On the 3rd of the same month the Collector forwarded copies of a letter and 

report from the same Officer, relative to the Chief 

Dated 29tli September 1846. A . . , r .. , . . 

1 Ankjee, and solicited instructions. 

Lieutenant Forbes wrote — 

“ You must recollect Ankjee, the brother of three of these Sodas who are 
robbing in this way. He is one of the principal Chiefs of Omercote. I think 
you remarked to me that you rather liked him. 

“He is rather tall and thin, with a thin, rather short, white beard, and was 
always the spokesman of all parties of the Omercote Sodas that waited on you 
in Ilydrabad. 

“ It will be much more difficult to apprehend these fellows than I at first 
thought it would. It is almost impossible to get any information about them. 
1 am most anxious to hear whether I am to have permission to entertain some 
20 men, mounted on their camels, as Police. I have not enough of mounted 
men to protect so large an extent of frontier, and besides, horsemen, if robbers 
have any start of them, are not of much use in the desert, through the heavy 
sand. Am I to follow this band up, when 1 can get on their track, wherever 
they go to? If not soon put down they will increase very much, as the ring- 
leaders are men of considerable influence. To effect this, I want some 20 
Camel Sowars, and permission not to see the frontier, when I come to it in fol- 
lowing them up, or when I hear of their whereabouts within some 50 miles 
across it. 

“<Is the boundary to be marked out this cold weather? There is a great 

deal uf fever here. I have not had it as yet, but can’t hope to escape. I am 

' ^ 

toU tbe Krar Banians are now anxious to' be allowed to pay the marriage tax- 
Av formerly to the Sodas. But that would never do, I should think. There is 
"■* report that the Banian referred to in the accompanying Report has been 
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released on payment of Rs. 120. He was taken to liursanee in the Jodhpoor 
territory.” 

Report by Entam Khan ( Barghier ), Hydrabad Mounted Police , dated 
the 29 th September 1 846. 

“ About six days ago, when I was at Dunaseer, a village about 40 miles 
From this, to which place I had been sent to apprehend Ankjee (Thakoor) of 
Omercote, it was reported to me that Ankjee’a brother, with four followers, all 
armed, had the night before entered the village of Jaghora, six miles from Du- 
naseer, and having taken up a Baniaji of the Krar caste, who was asleep on 
his cot, they carried him on it outside the village. When outside, they tied 
him on one of their camels and rode off. They also took away with them the 
horse of another Hindoo.” 

* 

To this the Secretary to the Sind Government replied, under date the 5th 
October 1846, (No. 2589) as follows : — 

“ I have the honour, by direction, to inform you that Ilis Excellency the 
Governor sanctions the entertainment of the 25 Camel Sowars recommended 
by Lieutenant Forbes, until sickness having abated in that direction, orders 
will be given for the detaching to Omercote cf a party of the Sind Camel 
Corps.” 

“ P. S. — Lieutenant Forbes is permitted, when pursuing the robbers he 
alludes to, to follow their tracks across the Sind frontier.” 

On the 13th idem (No. 786) the Collector forwarded an Extract from a letter 

from Lieutenant Forbes, Deputy Collector, Meer- 

Dated 9th October 1846. , t . . 1 J \ 

poor, on the subject of the pursuit made after 

the Soda robbers of Omercote. 

Extract . — “On the night of the 4th instant, the Sodas I have already re- 
ported as robbing all Banians of the Krar caste they can lay their hands on, 
entered the town of Chore, only ten miles from this, and carried off prisoner the 
son of the head Banian of that place, a boy of about seven or eight years of 
age, wounding with a sword, on the head, the father, who attempted a rescue. 
Information of this was brought to Omercote on the morning of the 5th, and 
Subedar Futteh Khan, with the whole of the Mounted Police then present 
(twelve swords), started in pursuit. 

“The Subedar reached Chore about 8 o’clock A. m. and immediately took up 
the track of the robbers. At 2 o’clock p. m. on the 6th he was still on their 
track, having inarched day and night, a distance of nearly 55 miles, through 
heavy sand and over sandhills. One horse had dropped from fatigue, his own, 
and three others were so done up that they could not carry their riders, who 
Were obliged to mbunt on camels* The track is in the Jeysulinere direction.” 
d 
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On the 29th January 1847 (No. 71) the Collector forwarded copies of letters 
from the same Officer, and stated — 

The persona now in rebellion are members of the Omercote Soda family, 
who used in former days to levy a tax on every Banian 'of the Krar caste of 28 
rupees on his marriage ; these Banians they claimed the right to tax as serfs 
of their family for centuries. After the British took the country they came to 
me* to enforce this tax, as it seems the Banians then considered themselves freed 
from this badge of slavery, while the Sodas not only wanted authority to levy 
this tax on the Krar Banians who might be residing in the desert, but wanted 
further permission to pursue and make &11 who might leave to settle in Allyarka, 
Tandra, Hydrabad, or elsewhere pay this tax likewise. 

“ My reply was that the Banians might make them what presents they 
liked, but that I considered this tax wholly inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Governor General’s proclamation abolishing slavery in Sind. They then went 
to complain to His Excellency, and some correspondence on the subject took 
place ; but the matter somehow dropped, and I heard no more of it at that 
time. 

“ About a twelvemonth afterwards, a complaint was made to me of a Soda 
having forcibly levied from a Banian this tax. I sent for the parties and made 
the offender refund, and fined him besides. This put a stop to the matter 
some time. It has now, however, broken out in that form to make tbe settle- 
ment of the question by Government in some way or other necessary. 

" I have only to add that I differ entirely, as to the course to be pursued in 
this matter, from the views of Lieutenant Forbes. It is as clear as daylight 
that the crimes perpetrated by the members of this tribe are not isolated 
crimes, with which the tribe generally has nothing to do, but that they are 
tbe deliberate deeds of a set of men who have no single purpose in the matter, 
but are breaking the law systematically, to compel Government to grant cer- 
tain immunities to the tribe, while, by way of screening themselves as much 
as possible from the consequences of such conduct, they us systematically 
settle that certain members of the family are to remain well affected, to prevent 
the seizure of their flocks, their fields, and possessions, in short, generally their 
mean; of livelihood. 

“Under these circumstances, I certainly do not think that 100 Sowars 
patrolling over the desert will do much towards arranging the affair; it is one 
to be settled not by apprehending individual delinquents, but with the heads 
of the Sodas in that district. They have given us an excellent practical lesson 
of what witk them is held the most effectual plan of enforcing a demand, mad 
doubt it would be as inconvenient to them to be lodged in the Fort 
“""Ptrtnd as it is fopthe Krar 
s’ encampments. Theta 
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among the tribe, within reach of this Government, as will reimburse, 'If heed be, 
all that has been taken or that is likely to be taken. In short, if the matter be 
treated as delinquency of the tribe, as it really' is, and tiot as an affair with 
individuals, and if the Soda Chiefs be made clearly to understand this, I have" 
no doubt that they will have sense enough to see they are playing a game 
wherein they must lose much more than they by any possibility can, gain, and 
so will readily of themselves put matters right again. Compensation and a 
fine for what is past might, when they had once come to their senses, be 
sufficient, and there I trust the matter would end. 

“Such, I would beg to submit, is my view of the case; however, as Lieute- 
nant Forbes has called for troops, I have thought best to take no step whatever 
iu the matter, but simply lay the case before you to be submitted to His 
Excellency.” 

Enclosure to above, from Lieutenant Worbcs, dated 27 th January 1847. 

“ You know Ankjee Soda of Ornercote very well, the elder brother of Hutton 
and Oomra; he, it has just been reported to me, has left to join his brothers. 

“ I really wish you would get Sir Charles to send me some 100 Sowars of 
the Sind Irregular Horse at least, for outpost duty on the frontier. 

“ The trade of the poor Krais is at a stand-still, and they are most anxious 
to be allowed to pay the marriage tax as formerly. I have told them tbat 1 
would punish both giver and receiver. 

“ On Rutton’s head most certainly a price should be set. In returning from 
Cheylar with e their prisoners, the Sodas passed close to Chachra, where there 
are some eijjht or ten of the Mounted Police, and meeting two Krar Banians, 
they made them also prisoners and compelled them to pay as a ransom about 
Its. 50. 

“ I would strongly recommend at least 100 Sind Irregular Horse being 
sent out.” 

Enclosure to ditto , from Lieutenant Forbes , No. 2, dated 27 th January. 

“ In forwarding the accompanying statement of Hurlai, Banian of Cheylar, 

I have the honour to inform you, that the Officer commanding at # Ornercote 
has written tame, that the Native Officer in charge of the Native Detachment 
at Cheylar has' reported to him, for orders how to act, tbat the whole of tke : 
Banians of that place are on* the point of leaving, and state that they will not 
remain unless furnished with a guard for the bazar, ■ " ’ 

“I beglto be informed if the Camel .Sowars are to be kept on, as none of 
' the Cancel Corps 'have '** yet arrived, . ; : .- 

« The gangof Soda robbersJofwbkih.Rutton^Soda) is the Chief, bee; lately 
mucb inciresiedi, v I have bad them traced erne 
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Diiflaclar Nubbee Bux, to then head quarters in Bankree Burgong, a village 
about 25 to 30 coss NW. of Deesa, where they appear to be residing under 
the protection of the headman, Mookjec. I believe Bankree Burgong is in 
the Jodhpoor territory. Duffndar Nubbee Bux told Mookjee that Button and 
his brother Oomra would be required at his hands by our Government, and hi* 
answer was, that he was 40 years old, and might die that day or the next, but 
that he neither would give Button and his gang up, nor would he turn them 
out of his village. 

“ Button, who was present at the time, taking hold of his moustache, said 
that as yet he had only can it'd off a child (alluding to the son of the head 
Banian of Chore), but in future he would cut the heads off of any of the 
Krar Banians he might meet, up to within even two eoss or a coss of our 
Detachments. 

“ I would beg to recommend that a price should be set on the heads of 
Button, Oonna, Raima, and Snmepia*(Sodas) of Omercote, and that both the 
Jodhpoor and Kutch Governments should be written to icgarditig them. 

“ When Button and Oomra carried off' the Banian’s son from Chore, they 
passed thiough, on their return to Bauktee Buigong, the following villages^ 
all of them in the JodhpooV terutory, viz. Iiursanee, Seeanee, Kurraroo, 
Teratia, and Doreemna, but the route they have geneially followed is by the 
Bakasier and Bayotia.” 

Enclosure to alone, Statement of Tlurlal, Krar Banian of Cheijlar. 

“About 12 o’clock six nights ago, when I was in bed in my, bouse in the 
village of Cheylar, I heaid some peison oi pci sons kicking at my ,door which 
was shut ; and I got up, and looking through a hole saw eight aimed men 
standing there. I could not lecogni/e any of them, but from their dress 
should say they were all Sodas. They called out to me by name, and asked 
me if I was at home or not. I i ecognized the voices of two of those who 
spoke. They were Ranna and Sumecra, Sodas, of Omercote. I do not 
know Rutton Soda by sight, and can’t say whether he was one of the party 
or not. 

“After gome time, not succeeding in forcing an entrance into my house, 
they went to my brothers Keesia’s and Munia’s bouse, which » next to mine, 
and having broken in the door of it, they entered, and seizing Munia’s wife 
and daughter, and Keesia’s son Hurchund, they carried them off prisoners* 
Thfey also took away propeity to the amount of about Rs. 600. 

“ When these men had all gone, I went to the Sepoys in the fort*and com- 
plained to them. They said their order* were.to take care of the fort but 
nothing else. There are about 40 Sepoy* from Deesa in the fort. The fort is 
about 200 yards from my house.” 
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On the receipt of the Above, copies thereof, along with its etftlosures, were 

No». 2(55 and 266, of the* forwarded to the Political Agents of Jodhpoorand 
31st January 1817. Kutch, by the Secretary to the Sind Government, 

with a request that they would, if in their power, arrest the Chiefs, Rutton 
and Oomra, and their gang of Sodas. The attention of the Political Agent of 
Jodhpoor was also called to the conduct of Mookjee. 

The Political Agent in Kutch leplied — 

No. 31, of the 4th Febm- “ 1 liave is9ued ordois to Jemadars of the 
ary 1847. Khosa Horse Police to use every means to arrest, 

) and to bring into Bhooj, the Ontercote Sodas, Hutton and Oomra, and their 
followers. 

“ 1 had previously received some account of the proceedings of those Sodas, 
and had warned the Khosa Police to be alert, in case of the gaug of Sodas 
approaching the Thurr or Parkur districts, and had forwarded a Native 
communication on the subject to the Deputy Collector of j^eerpoor. 

“ I have, however, interdicted the Jemadars from entering the Jodhpoor 
territories for the purpose of making this arrest, which I lespectfully hope 
will be approved of.” 

The Political Agent, Jodhpoor, replied — 

No. 26, of the 12th Febru- “ 1 liave tlle honour to acknowledge the receipt 
arj 1847. of your letter No. '2(j5, of the 31st ultimo, with 

enclosureflbnd to inform you that the necessary reference has been made to 
the Jodhpoor Durbar on the subject of Alokunjee, Thakoor of Birgaom, 
Marwar, harhouiiug Rutton, Oomra, and other Sodas of Omercote, charged 
with the commission of certain oflences in their own country.” 

The Collector of Ilydrnbad, in continuation of letter No. 71, of 29th January, 

No. 79, of 30th January. previously given, forwarded a further Report from 

Dated 28th January. Lieutenant Forbes, to the following effect:— 

“ That since August Inst, Hutton Soda and his 'gang have cairied off persons 
and property as follows : 

“ Three camels from Chaclira, by Rutton Soda. Restored on payment of 
Rs. 50. 

“ A Banian and four camels from between Guddra and Chacbra, by Rutton # 
and Sumeera, Sodas. Ransomed for Rs. 40. 

“ From near Puma in the Guddra Purguuna, a gold earring from a Banian. 
Not restored. • 

“ A camel, and the load of cotton and grain, from between Pattun and 
Chachra, by Button, Sumeera, Oomra (Sodas), and Deyseir (Doit). 
Camel restored at Bankree Burgong, by Ruttoo’s servant Jujja, but 
neither the grain nor the cotton. 
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“ A Banian^rom Jaghora, by Rutton Soda. Released on payment of Rs. 100. 

“ A man from near Jaghora, by Hutton, Not restored. 

“ A horse from near Koria-ka-Thurr. Not restored. 

“ The son of the head Banian of Chore, (father wounded with a sword 
on the head,) by Rutton, Suineera, Oonna, and Deyscir. Child still 
a prisoner. 

“Four camels from near Parna, by Rutton. Not restored. 

* “ One woman and two children fiom Cheylar, and property to the amount of 
Its. 600. Hutton, Sumecta, Oomia, Raima (Sodas), and fourothers. 

“Two Banians fiom near Chachra. Released on payment of Rs. 60.” 

On receipt of the above, the Secretary to Government wrote in reply — 

“ With repaid to Lieutenant Foihe*.’ official letter of the 27th instant, His 

No 1, of the 31st Janu- Excellency is not aware wheic “Cheylar” is, nor 
m\ 1SI7. does His Excellency know of any Detachment 

there; there is no such place in the Distribution Return of Troops in Sind. 

“ The Camel Sowars lately entei tamed must be kept on until the Camel 
Cot pa or Sind Iloise ielievc them. 

“ His Excellency does not learn from Lieutenant Forbes’ letter what is the 
strength of this gang of robbers, nor what steps have been taken by that 
Officer with the Police on the spot and the hned Camel Sowars, The state- 
ment of Hecra Lull Krar, of Cheylar, is that 40 Sepoys uric in fort.” 
What fort } Not Omcrcote; foi that is not gammoned fiom Decsa but fiom 
Hydrabad. His Excellency must know this before be can give instructions 
us to tut me airangements. 

“ In reply to your own letter, His Excellency entiiely concurs in your view 
of the case, which amounts to lebellion, and is not individual robbery. 

“From your letter His Excellency does not discover, first, what numbers 
are in tebelhon ; secondly, what number lemain obedient in appearance; and 
thiidly, what force is required to seize and confiscate the property of the whole 
of the Sodas in our territories, and march the men to Hydrabad (in chains if 
necessary). These points His Excellency wishes to know ; not knowing them, 
Joss of time would occur if His Excellency waited to hear. 

“ His Excellency, therefore, wishes you at once to seize such V the heads 
of the tribe as you can catch, and bring them in to Hydrabad, sending orders 
to the others to meet His Excellency, at their peril, at Hydrabad, on the 10th 
proximo. Secondly, if Lieutenant Forbes has not force enough to do this, 
Captain Baynes should take or send a large body of Police to help him. 
Thiidly, if you and Captain Baynes are vf opinion that the Police are not 
strong enough* a troop of the Smd Horse (the enclosed note from His Ex- 
cellency to the Officer commanding at Ilydfabad is authority for the same) 
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shahid also be taken; but IT in Excellency would prefer that the Police should 
do the work, if Cuptiin Baynes is sure of being aide, for it will not do to 
botch the job. It must be done with vigour and effect, even though a large 
force were to go. 

“His Excellency would wish you to keep secret from your sulmidiuntes 

what you determine upon doing, or the Soda Chiefs may also learn the same. 
• * 

“ I have written to Jodhpoor and Bhooj to have the parties seized if in those 
districts.” 


On the 10th March 1847 (No. 162) the Collector forwarded copy of a letter 
from Lieutenant Forbes, and stated — 

“ 1 would certainly beg to support his proposition that a price should he 
put on the head of Hutton Soda, in case he refuses the terms offered to him; 
and to show we arc in earnest, would recommend that it should be a large one. 

“ At the same time, should this become necessary, I would further recom- 
mend the entire sequestration of the property of his brethren, the Omercote 
Sodas, now confined in the fort, or of so much as will indemnify the people 
for the plunder carried off by Iiuttou.” 


Lieutenant Forbes wrote 


JSO. 7, of the 8th March “ 1 have the honour to forward the following 
1^17’ « , extracts of letters Otis morning received from the 

Officer in Command at Omercote and the Kardar of that place. 

u 1 have sent, some time back, persons to Hutton, Oomra, Hanna, and 
Sumoera, to inform them of Ilis Excellency's promise of pardon on the 
conditions named by Ilis Excellency, who have not yet returned ; but in the 
event of their being fools enough to reject these terms, far better than they 
had ever any right to expect, and still insist on some provision for the futuio 
befoie they give up their evil practices, I trust you will excuse my again recom- 
mending that a price be set on their heads, and that I may be permitted to 
ptoclaim such the very day the answer, if given, may be returned to me.” 

Extracts . — “The Banians are in a great state of excitement, as Button Sing 
From the Officer in Com- has been looting camels and horses about eight 
maml at Omercote. coss from inis. The Sowars left the day befoie 

yesterday, but have not yet returned. 


From the Knrdar of Omcr 
cote. 


" On the 5th instant Rutton Soda carried offfrbm 
Menghar, a village eight coss from Omercote, 20 
camels, the property of residents of that place. I was on the poifit of follow- 
ing him up, when the Jemadar of Police, Mozdeen Khan, started in pursuit, 
taking two of my Sepoys with him*” 
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To this the Secretary to the Sind Government replied — 

No. <>29, of the 15th March “ T,mt His Kwelleucy sanctions your offering 

Rs. 1,000 on Uutton Soda’s head, if lie be 
brought in dead or alive*” 

On the 30th March 1847 (No. 257) the Collector forwarded copy of a 

No. 10, of the 26th March ktter ^ nl Deputy Collector, Meerpoor, trans- 
IW- mitting the Report of the Jemadar of Mounted 

Police who went in pursuit of Rutton Soda and his gang, to the following 
effect : — 

“ After hearing of Rutton Soda and his gang having carried off by force some 
camels from the village of Meuar, Purgunna Oincrcote, I, with four Govern- 
ment Sowars, two of the Kurdar’s Sepoys, and two Thakoors, Bhimjee the 
Rana’s brother and Shere Sing Mulla’s brother, started after Rutton and his 
gang, and arrived in the village of Megar. I traced them from there to 
Daheelee, Guddra Purgunna, from that, taking Ttija (Soda), Patel of Daheelee, 
with me to Ruttar, Purgunna Chotun, in the Jodhpoor territoiy, where I was 
joined by Bhimjee (Soda), nephew of Khunjce, Chief of Guddra, with four of 
his own men and a Government Sowar. From Ruttar I traced them to Dub- 
bur, Purgunna Goorkee, where 1 arrived about 3 o’clock a. m. I was there 
given to understand that the robbers had halted at that place. They had placed 
their cameU all round them iu a circle, and were sitting down in the midst* 
On perceiving this I ordered the people to file on the robbers; the camels 
were all standing. On this the robbers made a precipitate retreat, and I 
seized their camels, weapons, horses, &c., as well as those they had stolen, 
and made every search for them, sending horsemen all round, but without 
success. I have restored the stolen camels (20 iu number) to their 
owners, and with the rest of the property returned to Oincrcotc on the 17th 
March. 

“ I forward a list* of the property that fell into my hands on the occasion, 

and beg to report the good conduct of all the 
Sowars placed under me, and that the JCardar of 
Oincrcote renders me all the assistance in his 
power.” ^ 

In reply to the above, the Secretary to the Sind Government wrote as 
follows : — 

“ I have the honour, by direction, to state/ that if on inquiry it appears that 

No. 851, of the Ith April t,w behaved well, you should let them have 

the proceeds of the sale of the cattle The 

arms should be sent into the Arsenal at Hydrubad*'* 


* 5 mares. 

1 horse. 

3 matchlocks. 
1 sword. 

3 shields. 
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On the 8th April (No. 287) the Collector of Hydrabad transmitted copy of 

No. 16, of the 6th April a ^ etter h° m Deputy Collector of Meerpoor, 

who W rote — 

“ I have the honour to inform you that Rutton (Soda) has this day arrived at 
Meerpoor, having come in on the terms offered by His Excellency the Governor. 

“ He has brought with him and made over to me all the persons, as follows, 
he at different times carried off : 

“ Dwarka Banian, son of Boolla of Chore. 

“ Meerghec, Banian woman, wife of Anka of Cheylar. 

“ Hurchund Banian, son of Krisna of ditto.” 

To this the Secretary to the Sind Government replied — 

No. 964, of the 12th April “The five Socla Chiefs confined in the Fort of 
1847- Hydrabad may at once be released. 

u His Excellency begs that you will call upon these Soda Chiefs for a detailed 
statement of what they consider are the grievances they are subjected to, with 
such remarks of your own as you may consider the case to call for, with the 
view to its being disposed of by II is Excellency.” 

In reference to the above, the Collector wrote to the following effect: — 

No. 372, of the 5th May “ 1 have tlie honour to report that the Sodas 
*847. who were confined in the Fort left behind them 

with roe, as their spokesman, Ankjee, brother of glutton and cousin of the 
Rana of Omercote. The grievances or wants of the Soda tribe he states to 
be as follows : 

“ 1st. — They used formerly to levy Rs. 2GJ on each marriage among the 
Krar Banians as a marriage tax. 

“ 2nd. — They used to take a rupee’s worth or 24 haths of cloth from each 
Krar Banian as a fee for enforcing debts due by others to that tribe. 

“ 3rd. — Ankraj, Ranoo, and Mulljee, Sodas of Omercote, had formerly forty 
fields rent-free ; now they have only twenty. 

“ 4th. — Sham Sing and Bhoje Raj, of Chnchra, had formerly twenty fields 
#ent-free ; uow they have none. 

“ 5th. — Maha Sing Soda, of Aleghur, had formerly twenty fields rent-free ; 
now he has none. 

“6th.—"' The Bijaree Sodas had formerly thirty fields free. Of these 
Khanjee Soda holds still seven fields rent-free ; the others have none. 

« 7 th . — The Sodas had a hundred and thirty-seven Hydrabad rupees ‘out 
of the customs of Omercote annually (equal to Co.’s Rs. 98-13-7). 

“ 8<A. T -ReIations living in the neighbouring Rajpoot States coming to 
attend marriages and returning, are now obliged to pay customs on the new 
clothes, food, &c. they bring or take away, which they did not do formerly. 
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“ 9th. — The Sodas are great consumers of opium, and find the high duty 
levied by the British Government pn this drug very onerous, and beg they 
may be exempted from the operation of it. 

“ lOtA.Tp-In times of scarcity the Sodas were allowed to import a, camel- 
load of grain free of duty for each family, and pray that privilege may be 
continued. 

“ 1 Yth. — The Sodas used to have aToyah (about 3i seers) allowed them on 
each field in the desert on both the cultivator’s and Government share ; they 
pray it may be continued. 

u I '2th. — The Sodas when travelling were entitled to one feed for themselves 
and cattle without payment, taken from the Banians at each halting place. 

“ 13tA. — When the Sodas had guests staying with them, the Banians were 
obliged to find each guest with bedstead and coverlid for use during his stay, 
gratis. 

“ 14 th. — Ankraj and Malta Sing used to receive pay from the Ameers at 
the rate of Co.’s Its. 59-8-1 1 each annually, or about Rs. 5 a month ; and they 
beg this may be continued. 

u loth. — The Sodas wish to contract with Government for the revenue of 
the desert, and would pay Co.’s Rs. 5,500 annually. 

“ These are the wants of the Sodas ; and regarding them I would, as direct- 
ed, beg to report as my opinion — 

“ 1st . — That I think the allowing the Sodas to continue to levy this 
marriage tax on these Banims would not only be most impolitic but also most 
unjust, and I therefore would beg most strongly to oppose such concession; 
but I think the Sodas ought to receive compensation, and would submit 
that I think a most liberal compensation would be what I offered them 
three years ago, Its. 14,0 )0 down, or the interest of that sum annually 
at 5 per cent. (Rs. 700 per annum). This f believe they would gladly take 
now. 

“2nd. — The claim to levy annually a tax of cloth on each Banian, I also 
consider as utterly inadmissible; and as the Sodas are not now employed to 
collect any debts, I consider the granting any compensation on this account 
unnecessary. 

“3rd. — The reason (Ankjee tells me) Ankraj and Ranoo have now only 
twenty fields instead of forty is, because they at the time of getting the grant 
confirmed only cultivated that amount. If they can now cultivate forty, I 
would recommend forty being given to them. 

“4th. — The reason (Ankjee tells me) that Sham Sing and Bhoje Raj have 
now no fields rent-free k, because they , have not petitioned for any, as they 
^ do not cultivate any. I would recommend their having twenty fields given to 
them if they can cultivate them. 
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u bth . — The reason (Ankjee tells me) that Maha Sing has now no fields, is 
the same as in the last mentioned case ; if he likes to cultiv^e twenty 
fields, I would recommend his being granted them. 

“6th . — The reason that all the Bijaree Sodas* fields have lapsed, except 
Khanjee’s, is (Ankjee tells me) the same. I would recommend the remaining 
twenty-three fields to be given them if they like to cultivate them. 

u 7 th . — The amount the Sodas had formerly out of the customs of Omcrcotc, * 
a hundred and thirty-seven Ilydrabad rupees annually, I would recommend 
being continued to them under the name of a pension. 

u 8 th. — The claim for parties to be allowed in coining to marriages to bring 
with them clothes and food (not being for sale) free of duty, and to take them 
out of the country without question, I would also beg strongly to support; 
riot only in the case of the Sodas and in reference to occasions of marriage, but 
as a general rule, applicable to all our subjects, and to all occasions of entering 
^ info or going out of our territories. 

“ 9 th. — The claim to exemption from the usual duties on opium I conceive 
to be wholly inadmissible. Those duties are laid down by the Government of 
India, are applicable to all India, and I think any exception in favour of the 
Sodas would be most impolitic; and as opium-eating is not a taste that 
deserves to have any particular tenderness shown to it* by any Government, 
the exemption does not appear at all necessary. 

u 10 th. — The allowing any peculiar privilege to the Sodas in times of scarcity 
over those enjoyed by other people 1 cannot advocate ; but I think it would 
be of advantage if, at all times, and particularly in times of scarcity, the tax 
on the importation of corn were kept at the lowest point consistent with a 
registry being kept of imports of grain for the information of the State. At 
the same time the present tax is very little more than that levied at any time, 
and being levied on quantity, not value, decreases in times of scarcity to two 
per cent, on the value, an amount loo small to afford even the semblance of a 
grievance, unless in the sight of people who have a very microscopic eye for 
such things. 

u 1 1 th. — Regarding the grant of a Toyah on each field, I cannot recommend 
Government to regraut this. Our object is to abolish fees and dues, not to 
re-establish them; nor do 1 think any compensation is requisite in this case. 

tc \ 2th . — The claim of the Sodas to be fed gratis by Banians when travelling, 
is preposterous; and I think compensation unnecessary in this case. 

“YZth . — So is the claim to have bedsteads and coverlids found gratis* for 
guests. They should confine their hospitality to the number they can provide 
for at their own charge. 

“ 14 th — The five rupees a month to Ankraj and Maha Sing is not an amount 
to quarrel about. 
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“ 15M. — I am afraid, if the Sodas held the farm of the desert, they would 
take ad^ntage of, their increased power to renew their old feuds with the 
Kosias, Syuds, and other Mussulman tribes there, and so create as much ill feel- 
ing among others, as the employing them that way created good feeling among 
themselves. In our measures to conciliate the Sodas, it seems necessary not to 
forget that there are others in the desert who are their bitter enemies ; whom 
the Sodas would ride rough-shod over if they could, but who are as little in- 
clined to stand riding over as any ; who, as they have beaten the Sodas before# 
so they would beat them again ; and the rousing of whom into a state of dis- 
affection would be a much more serious matter than anything the Sodas, 
whether contented or discontented, could do. For these reasons, my own 
view has always been adverse to the granting any power or influence whatever 
to the Sodas of the desert, and I am sure in the end that policy will prove the 
true one; but any Soda cultivators or dependants, who choose to contract for 
the revenue of their own grounds , I would recommend being allowed to do so, 
and any amount of land the Sodas can have any pretension to I would recom- 
mend being granted rent-free to them. 

u Having submitted all this for His tixceilency’s consideration, I would solicit 
His Excellency's orders.’ 1 

• 

To this the Secretary to the Sind Government stated in reply — 

No. 1276, of the 10th May “ The marriage tax on the Krar Banians is not 
!847. to be levied. His Excellency sanctions the interest 

annually at 5 per cent, of fourteen thousand rupees as compensation in lieu 
of the tax. 

“2. The claim to levy annually a tax of cloth on each Banian is not sanc- 
tioned, nor compensation. 

“3. Ankraj and Ranoo may have forty fields if they will cultivate theu. 

“ 4. Sham Sing and Bhoje Raj may have twenty fields if they will culti- 
vate them. 

11 5. Maha Sing may have twenty fields if he will cultivate them. 

“6. The Bijaree Sodas may have the remaining twenty-three fields if they 
will cultivate them. 

u 7. One hundred and thirty-seven Hydrabad rupees annually, out of the 
customs of Omercote, is sanctioned under the name of a pension. 

“ 8. The claim for parties (Sodas) to be allowed in coming to marriages to 
bring with them clothes and, food (not being for sale) free of duty, and to take 
them out of the country without question, is sanctioned. 

“ 9. The claim to exemption from the usual duties on opitim is not sanc- 
tioned. 

“ 10. No assistance will be allowed the Sodas in the time of scarcity* 
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“ 1 L The grant of a Toyah on each field is not sanctioned, nor compen- 
sation. 

“ 12. The claim to be fed gratis by Badians When travelling is not sanc- 
tioned, nor compensation. 

“ 13. The claim to have bedsteads and coverlids found gratis for guests is 
not sanctioned. 

“ 14. Five rupees per month to Ankraj and Maha Sing is sanctioned. 

u 15. His Excellency will not allow the Sodas to contract with Govern- 
ment for the revenue of the desert, but any Soda cultivators or dependants 
who choose to contract for the revenue of their own grounds may do so, and 
any amount of land the Sodas can have any pretensions to is granted to them 
rent-free, on condition that they cultivate it.” 

On the 19th May 1847 (No. 418) the Collector forwarded copy of a letter 
from Omercote from Mr. E. Old, 3rd Regiment N. I., and stated — 

“ A Thakoor here however, Jeuraj, tells me that he is sure Rutton can have 
left for no bad purpose ; and I think what he says is very likely true. At 
the same time, 1 find that when Rutton came in, he left his family behind, 
on the pretence they were in debt and could not leave the place they were 
residing at, and also that he came in alone, leaving all the gang in arms just 
as before. 

“ Should he really have returned to his old practices, I would purpose going 
myself to Meerpoor and taking steps of the most decided kind to settle the 
business; and would, for that purpose, solicit permission to put a price of 
Us. 3,000 on Rutton’s head, and of Rs. 1,000 on the head of every other Soda 
that may be with him. Every thing of the Omercote Sodas that I could 
lay hands on should be seized, and their further residence in the British 
territory made impossible ; but the other Sodas I would leave unmolested 
as long as their good behaviour continued, and I think it would continue 
from fear. 

u Should measures of this kind he adopted, I have no fear that with the aid 
of a few Police and Belooehees of the desert, the outbreak would soon be put* 
down but at the same time I must say, as 1 said before, that I have every 
hope that it is merely a false alarm.” 

, From Mr . E. Ord , 3rd IV. /,, dated 17 th May 1847. 

“ I beg to state for your information, that Rutton Sing left this the day after 
his return from Meerpoor. 

« The report was that on his arrival he asked the Banians if they would 
feed him? They refusing to do so, he left Omercote — the inhabitants seem to 
think to continue the same practices as before, that of stealing. The Sowar 
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' * 

has to-day reported to me that the Patel, Rutton Sing’s brother, and others, 
with their families, are about to leave the Gaum to join Rutton. They say if 
Rutton begins his old practices again, they will be made prisoners of, and so 
they wish to leave this*placc. The Sowar asked what he should do ? I told 
him to tell them they had better remain here till I heard from you. I shall 
feel obliged by your letting me know, at your earliest opportunity, if they are 
to leave the Gaum; also, if Rutton takes to looting, what steps are to be taken 
by the Sowars. 

A 

- On the 28th June 1847 (No. 537) the Collector again wrote as follows: — 

“ 1 have the honour to inform you that Native intelligence has been received 
of Rutton Soda having again commenced plundering, though on a small scale. 
Captain Baynes starts at once for Guddra, and 1 purpose following, if necessary, 
in a few days. 

“ In accordance with II is Excellency’s instructions, I have placed in the 
hands of Captain Baynes an Istahar offering a thousand rupees* reward for 
Rutton’s capture, and the same for the capture of his brother Oomra’Sing, to 
be made use of should it be found that the statement of their having gone into 
rebellion is correct.” 

On the 1st July 1847 (No. 570) the Collector of Hydrabad wrote — 

“ 1 have this day received a letter from Lieutenant Jameson, Deputy 
Collector, Meerpoor, informing rne that the report of Rutton Soda having 
returned to his old practices is erroneous. y 

“ While on this subject, I may mention that when there appeared a pro- 
bability of military measures being necessary on the desert frontier, I 
transferred Lieutenant Jameson from the Shabunder district to Meerpoor, 
and Mr. Cole to Shabunder, as it seemed desirable, in the event of anything 
occurring, to have a military man as Deputy Collector in the Meerpoor 
districts.” 

. On the 20th August the same Officer stated (No. 73G) — 

u With reference to the late correspondence about the Sodas, I have the 
honour to request that you will submit to the Governor, that they solicit that 
the amount awaided as compensation in lied of marriage tax and compensation 
in lion of quarter share of customs for Omercote, sanctioned by His Excellency, 
mtty be made to include the arrears since the British taking the country, 
during which period they have been deprived of these rights. As the request 
is eqp|t^le, I would beg most strongly $o support it. 

Tlie Rana of Omercote and Sewraj of Chore also beg to be allowed to 
the land watered by ten wells, which they purpose digging at Omercote, 
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amounting to a hundred beegas, and by seven wells to be dug at Chore, 
amounting to seventy beegas, rent-free. In accordance with the spirit of the 
policy approved by His Excellency as proper to be pursued towards this tribe, 
of depriving them of rights injurious to the just clafms of the rest of the 
community, but at the same time showing them all personal favour and consi- 
deration within reason, I would beg strongly to support the prayer of this 
petition ; also as doing much to conciliate their goodwill, at a cost, as 
the wells may never be dug if they do not dig them, of almost absolutely ♦ 
nothing.” 

¥ 

To this the Secretary to the Sind Government replied — 

No. 2481, of the 2Gth “That His Excellency the Governor approves 
August 1847. 0 f y our recommendation being carried out, viz: 

“ That the amount awarded as compensation to the Sodas in lieu of mar- 
riage tax and compensation in lieu of quarter share of customs for Omercote, 
be made to include the arrears since the British took the country. 

“That the Rana of Ornercote and Sewraj of Chore be allowed to have their 
land watered by ten wells which they purpose digging at Omercote amount- 
ing to a hundred beegas, and by seven wells to be' dug at Chore amounting, 
to 70 beegas, rent-free.” 


The Collector of Hyderabad, in continuation of his letter No. 736, of 

No. 809, of the Gth Sep- the 20th August, further wrote to the following 
tember 1847- effect 

“ I find there is one point I omitted, which was to solicit that as well as the 
arrears of compensation for marriage tax and for share of customs of Omer- 
cote, the arrears of money allowance to the two, Akeraj and Maha Sing, who 
formerly enjoyed it, should also be given. 

“This, at Co.’s Rs, 5 a month, the amount sanctioned, will amount to 
Co.’s Rs. 270 to each of these Chiefs, Akeraj and Maha Sing; and standing as 
the claims do on the same ground as the arrears for compensation on account 
of marriage t$x and one-fourth share of customs, I would beg strongly to 
recommend that this be accorded likewise. ' 

“It is, I trust, the last request ^ shall have to submit on the part of the 
Sodas of Omercote; the granting it will certainly leave no equitable claim un- 
satisfied.” 


The Secretary to the Sind Government replied to this as follows : — 

No. 2618, of the 11th Sep- “ I have the honour, by direction, to state that 
tember 1847. the compensation, as recommended, is granted to 

the Soda Chiefs of Omercote ” 
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In September 1849, the Government of Bombay, in transmitting audit on 

No. 5667, of the 17th Sep^ kills 011 accotmt of annual pensions due to Sodas 
tember 1849. ou t of the customs of Omercote from 1 7th February 

1847 to 16th February 1849, called upon the Commissioner to explain the 
nature of this charge and the authority under which it was incurred. 

The whole of the circumstances connected with the settlement of those 
Chiefs was accordingly reported to Government in letter No. 2274, of the 28th 
November 1849, and the disbursements were sanctioned by Government in 
letter No. 5444, of the 15th December same year, to the Civil Auditor. 

H. B. E. FRERE, 

Commissioner in Sind. 
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No. II. 

( Copy-) 

No. 201 OF 1855. 

Revenue Department. 

MEMORANDUM REGARDING THE ASSESSMENT OF THE 
DESERT LANDS OF OMERCOTE, kc. 

All the desert districts of the Narra and Jooda should be transferred to 
Omercote, with the exception of such portions as, from their proximity to 
Kipra, or from any other cause, the Deputy Collector nmy think it advisable 
to leave attached to the Narra. 

2. He should ascertain, 1 st, the ancient Purgunnas into which the district 
is popularly divided. 

2nd . — The names of all the permanent “ Delis”* or “ Thurrs”T in each. 

4. Wrd . — The names of the Patels and principal Zemindars. 

5. A list should then be framed of all the Tullees or fields, and recorded in 
a field book or “ Jtumle Kurd a” in the following form : — 
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6. The information in columns 1 to 4 should be obtained by the Kardar, 
aided by two “ Ameens,” one of whom should be nominated by the Deputy 
Collector and one by the cultivators. 


/ 


* Villages 


»- Wtlh 
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7. All three should sign the list of Tullees in any Deb, and each of 
the three may separately record any dissent from the opinion of his col- 
leagues. 

8. In cases of dispute as to estimated area, the Tullee should be mea- 
sured. 


9. After receiving the information contained in columns 1 to 4, for the 
whole district, from the parties employed, the Deputy Collector will settle 
what Tullees should go into each of the three classes, and will fix the rate for 
eacholass, and also for the uncultivated Tullees. 

10. He should assign to each Patel one or more Tullees, according to his 
duties and the size of his village, to be held rent-free during good behaviour, as 
recompense for his official services. 

11. A separate document, under the Deputy Collector’s hand and seal, 
should be given the Patel, specifying the nature and extent of the grant, and of 
the duties expected of him. 

12. When the field book is completed, four fair copies should be made, 
one for the Tuppadar, one for the Kardar’s Office, one for the Hoozoor 
Dufter, and one for the Deputy Collector. 

13. The Patel, if he wishes, should also be allowed to take a copy, 
and every cultivator who wishes for it should receive a paper, under 
the Deputy Collector’s seal and signature, stating the above particulars 
relating to his own fields, and showing exactly the sum he will have to pay 
yearly. 


14. The Annual Number Kurda will be a copy of the above, with any 
changes of ownership which may have taken place during the year. The cul- 
tivated Tullees only will be put into columns 5 to 7, and an extra column will 
be added for Tullees left waste. The total of the four columns will then give 
the year’s Jumabundee. 

15. The Deputy Magistrate should obtain from the Lieutenant of Police 

permanent Perwannas, not subject to annual 
renewal, permitting, during good behaviour, 
such of the Chiefs as come within the meaning 
of the orders of the late Governor, to carry 
their swords. 

Any expenses beyond what are incident to the ordinary district duties 


Vide annexed Extract para. 2 
of G. O. of With February 1H44 : — 
“All Chiefs who have made 
their salams are entitled to carry 
arms personally.” 


16. 

Bhould be drawn for in a contingent bill. 


(Signed) 

Commissioner’s Office, Camp Buhhur, 

19 th January 1855. 


H. B. E. FRERE, 
Commissioner in Sind. 
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P. S. — The garden lands* should be assessed at a Beegotee cash rate 
according to their local advantages, and the ordinary rate for garden land 
(Rs. 1-7-4) should not be adhered to unless found to suit local peculiarities. 

At the end of the season a report should be sent in for the information of 
Government, showing how far these instructions have been carried out. 


(Signed) 
(True copy) 


H. B. E. FRERE, 
Commissioner. 


J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 


* There are a few plots of ground artificially watered from well* at Omercote, where com- 
mon native vegetable* are grown. 
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No. III. 

No. 254 of 1855. 

Revenue Department. 

»ffcMORANDUM ON THE ASSESSMENT OF THE NARRA 
TALOOKA— JANUARY 1855. 

There is little known on record regarding this part of the Collectorate. Our 
establishments this year are almost all new to the district, and the proceedings 
of our late Native officials, since dismissed, have rendered the people so 
averse to a Beegotee assessment, that it is hardly practicable to do anything 
but make a concession to the general wish of the people, and allow of a 
Buttai settlement for the crops of the current season. 

2. The duty should, as far as possible, be performed by the regular estab- 
lishments, with such aid from temporary additions as the Collector may find 
necessary, to be paid for in the usual manner from the share set apart for 
expenses in the Buttai. 

3. We must rely on the intelligence and activity of the present Deputy 
Collector to see that the Buttai is conducted, as far as possible, with fairness 
to all parties, with all reasonable celerity, and that the very valuable informa- 
tion deducible from a carefully conducted Buttai, as to the productive capa- 
bilities of the soil, is accurately noted and recorded. 

4. He will, I trust, be able to report at the end of the season, from actual 
experiment, what amount of each description of produce is realized from a 
beega of the different kinds of soil, and what is the ordinary difference in 
the prices between this district and Hydrabad, these being two of the main 
elements in settling a fair assessment. 

5. But it is to be hoped that another season will not elapse wilhtftit some 
steps being taken to introduce a less uncertain mode of assessment; and the 
cultivators should be clearly given to understand that next year the assess- 
ment will be a Beegotee, the rate of which will be fixed this year, so that the 
people will know, when next they sow, exactly what they will have to pay. * 

6. The first step will be to ascertain, as far as possible, the ancient divisions 
info Dehs and Mukans (villages and hamlets). 

7. Near the Narra and in the northern portions of the district, and around 
some of the few villages, it is possible there may be ancient sub-divisions into 
something like fields or separate Zemindarees. 
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8. These should, as far as possible, be ascertained, marked, and measured. 
Any Zemindaree or other rights whicl! may be put forward, should be patient- 
ly enquired into and reported on. 

9. But the greater part of the district is level Put, which has been uncul- 
tivated for many generations, is almost uninhabited, comparatively free from 
jungle, and with few natural or artificial marks of any kind. 

10. Whatever is to be done in such localities, in the way of marking 
boundaries, must be new and artificial. 

1 1. The best and simplest plan will, I think, be to mark the plain with two 
sets of parallel lines, one set running north and south, the other east and west, 
so as to intersect each other at right angles, and to divide the plain into a 
number of squares, like a chess-board, all of the same size. 

12. The first question is, how large should these squares be? 

13. About the size which one man can plough and sow with a pair of 
bullocks in one season, should be the standard. If the squares be less than 
this, the divisions will be needlessly minute ; if they are larger, portions will be 
left waste, or we shall have two cultivators in one square, and consequently, 
disputes and confusion. 

14. But how much can a man cultivate with one pair of bullocks ? 

15. Opinions vary, from 5 beegas to 40; and the proper size to fix should 
be one of the first points of the inquiry to be made. 

16. It must be borne in mind that a man’s cultivation for the season, is 
not always in one place. As the plain dries, he ploughs and sows a spot, as 
much as he can in one place. Where he stops ploughing, his neighbour 
begins, and by the time the first has finished, he is surrounded by other allot- 
ments. He then moves further on, to another dry spot, and commences a 
second field, and so on. 

17. It is evident that, to suit such localities, the square should be less 

than what a man could cultivate all in one spot. 4 

18. The best plan will be to ascertain, by actual examination and mea- 
surement of the cultivation this season, what is the actual general minimum 
size of separate allotments, and to fix something near that as the standard. 

19. In fixing the number, some attention should be paid to the compara- 
tive arithmetical qualities of the number in dividing or squaring ; thus 4 or 8 
beegas would be more convenient than 5 or 10 or 3 or 9 to divide, because 
the halves and quarters are even beegas : 4 and 5 and 8 and 10 are all more 
convenient to Natives than 3 or 9 to double, square, or multiply. In fixing an 
uniform number, it will be well to bear this in mind. 

20. It is possible there may be, in different parts, and on different soils, a 
considerable difference in the average size of allotments. This point should be 
inquired into. 
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21. When the size of the smallest squares has been determined, the 
question arises how shall they be marked out ? 

22. A ridge slightly hoed, like the side ridge of a cleared road, just high 
enough not to be washed away, will be sufficient to guide the cultivator in 
ploughing, and can be easily replaced, if there are, at regular intervals, marks 
of more permanent construction, such as heaps of earth, pillars of masonry, 
and the like. 

23. By similar means, in future years, the square markings may be ex- 
tended, if required, beyond the present flooded portion, which should of 
course be first marked out. 

24. When the work is once started, the marking may be carried on by 
such agency as is used to mark out roads. A common compass, and a cross 
staff to give the correct direction and to make lines straight and angles correct, 
with a few pegs, measuring ropes, &c. will be all the apparatus required. 

25. Some ingenuity and arrangement will be required to carry on the 
marking and measuring among growing crops without injuring them. 

26*. I purpose sending a copy of tin’s Memo, to Lieutenant Fife, and ask- 
ing him to communicate direct to the Deputy Collector in Charge any sugges- 
tions that may occur to him relative to the size of the allotments, and the mode 
of marking them off, and the best place to begin at. 

27. The remarks in the Memo, on the Omercote Desert regarding Patels* 
allowances and garden land assessment will apply to the Narra also. 

(Signed) H. B. E. FRERE, 

Commissioner in Sind. 

Commissioner’s Office, Camp Adwana Bunds , 

23rd January 1855. 

(True copy) 

* J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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( Copy .) 


MEMORANDUM BY LIEUTENANT FIFE, ENGINEERS, 

ON THE NARRA FLOOD OF 1854. 

The important . effect produced by the Bunds constructed by Lieutenant 
Soady, will be best understood by a reference to the annexed rough Sketch 
of the Narra Valley from the boundary of Meer Ali Morad to Omercote. 
Previous to the construction of these works in the neighbourhood of Togacha 
and Guddrun, any water which came down the Narra was conveyed south 
through no less than three large channels, the most eastern of which had its 
supply almost utterly wasted by escaping into numerous deep and extensive 
depressions between the sand-hills of the desert. Thurr depressions, or 
“Dhunds” as they are termed in Sind, are coloured yellow. During the past 
season, however, the whole of the water was confined by means of the Adwa- 
naand Narra Bunds (shown by red lines) to the west end of the three channels, 
and which Lieutenant Fife had previously ascertained to be so fruitful a source 
of revenue. The water, after passing the village of Mitrow, overflowed the 
west bank of the channel and spread for many miles to the south-west. It 
then took a course parallel to the Narra, running close past the villages of Joon 
and Searree, and ultimately passed the village of Samara, a distance of about 
60 miles from Mitrow. 

It is of course difficult to estimate the precise effect of the works in ques- 
tion, but there can be no doubt that the water which was formerly wasted in 
the Dhunds (coloured yellow) near Togacha and Duddur, has been transferred 
to the beautiful plain at Samara. The natives, too* entirely attribute the ex- 
tensive fertilizing of the lands this season to the works, and they moreover 
point to a fact which shows that they thoroughly comprehend the matter. They 
say that putting aside the Dhunds near Togacha, from which the watter was 
excluded, a remarkable difference is apparent in the quantity of water which 
went into the other Dhunds to the south, and which are still open to the water. 
The quantity of water which escaped into the Dhunds was less, and that 8n 
the plain greater than was the case during the previous season. In other 
words, the Bunds utterly excluded the water from the Dhunds near them, but 
from forcing it to take a more westerly course near Mitrow, less was wasted 
in the other Dhunds than formerly. 

The probable increase of revenue during the present season over that of*the 
last, is estimated at Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 50,000. The whole cost of the works 
being under Rs. 13,000. 

(True copy) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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( Copy.) 

No. 297 pp 1855. 

Public Works. Revenue Department. 

REMARKS BY THE SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER, ON THE 
COMMISSIONER’S MEMORANDUM No. 254, DATED THE 
23rd ULTIMO. 

1. On the questions of assessment and collection of revenue I dojnot pro- 
pose to offer any remarks, the opinion of many who have paid more attention 
to the subject than myself being available. 

2. In dividing the land, roads should, I conceive, be provided for, both for 
public convenience, and that the Zemindars may have a free right of way to 
their lands without encroachment on that of their neighbours. Assuming that 
the size of each plot be 16 square beegas, which would make the length of each 
side 200 yards, I recommend that at every second lot in the one direction, and 
at every eighth lot in the other, 15 or 20 yards be left as public roads, thus — 
(see Fig. 1 ). 

3. I doubt whether any hoed ridges or earthern mounds would leave traces 
after one, much less two or more seasons. The hoed ridges might easily be 
renewed, but I think some more permanent marks necessary at short intervals, 
say at each of the corners of each 16 plots as above described. The cheapest 
way of making these would probably be of burnt brick, built either dry or with 
mud, and of a cylindrical form. If all the bricks were made of this form (see 
Fig. 2), four of them would form one layer; and if they were properly bonded, 
I believe they would be very durable, even if subject to inundation : they 
should be about 3 feet high. These bricks might, if a few moulds were 
prepared, be made at convenient distances near the spots where they are requir- 
ed, and at about every two miles larger pillars might be«built. 

4. The best instruments for setting out these lines would be a small theo- 
dolite and a few 100-feet chains. 

5. For convenience of registry, transfer, and reference, the lots should be 
numbered and designated; perhaps the designation might correspond with the 
Tuppa. 

(Signed) H. B. TURNER, Lieut. Colonel, 

Superintending Engineer in Sind. 

Larkhana , 9th February 1 855. 

(True copy) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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(Copy.) 

* 

Statement^ showing the Annual Revenue of the Omercote, Sha/igur, 
and Narra Districts, from the Conquest up to the year 1853-54. 


Year. 

Om ercote. 1 

Sliahgur. 


Narra. 




Its. 

a . 

1 > • 

Rs. 

a . 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 
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1 254, 
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1 25 G, 
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2,656 
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6 

»» 

1257, 
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14 
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7 
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12 

2 
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11 
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1848-49 .. 
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15 

0 
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5 

6 

731 

9 

1 

ft 

1260, 

1849-50 .. 

9,933 

11 

3 

2,041 

15 

4 

347 

5 

1 

tt 

1261, 

1850-51 .. 

4,994 

6 

3 

1,503 

0 

1 

218 

15 

3 


1 262, 

1851-52 

4,886 

13 

10 

1,503 

0 

1 

863 

11 

-T 

/ 

St 

1263, 

1852-53 .. 

4,894 

10 

10 

1,503 

0 

1 

8,405 

3 

4 

tt 

1264, 

1853-54 .. 

4,887 

6 

8 

1,503 

0 

1 

20,918* 12 

1 


Total. . Rupees 

45,852 

13 

2 

1 G,94f> 

5 

8 

41,968 

4 

1 


Note. — The revenue* of Slmhgur are also shown as it has been generally under Omercote. 

(Signed) A. F. BELLASIS, 

Collector. 


No. 119 or 1855. 

Revenue Department. 

The Commissioner in Sind has the honour to submit the above copy to the 
Right Honorable the Governor in Council, in reference to Commissioners 
P. S. ofletter of 12th February last, No. 62. 

H. B. E. FRERE, 

Commissioner in Sind. 

Commissioner’s Office , Camp Seetah , 23 rd March 1855. 

* Of this amount, Rs. 1,517-7-2 are still outstanding : with tins exception, all the revenues entered 
in this Statement have been actually collected. 


9 
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No. 1955 of 1855. 

ft 

Territorial Department, 
Revenue 

To the COMMISSIONER IN SIND. 

Copy of the Resolution passed by Government , under dale 10 th May 
Letter No. (i2, dated the 1 2th Fe- 1 855, on the communications , as per 

mentl mt ^ accoinimm ~ margin ; from the Commissioner in Sind , 

Memorandum No. Ilf), dated the rcqardinq the Assessment of the Omercote 

paniment. and Narra Districts . 

His Lordship in Council has perused with much interest the instructive 
details regarding the assessment of the Omercote and Narra districts, which 
these papers submit with the lucidity and completeness always found in 
Mr. Frere’s statistical communications. 

2. These districts have, on account of their remote situation, seldom been 
visited by Government Officials, and the information regarding them now 
communicated by Mr. Frerc was greatly required, and is proportionably ap- 
preciated by Government. The attention which the Commissioner has now 
directed to these districts will, it is hoped, be fruitful of much advantage both 
to the inhabitants and to Government, as leading to the early development 
and practical application of measures for the supersession of the uncertain and 
arbitrary settlements hitherto prevalent therein. 

3. The plan which the Commissioner has proposed with this object, has 
the entire concurrence of Government, and His Lordship in Council has learnt 
with much gratification that its details, as explained to the Chiefs and cultiva- 
tors of the Omercote district, have been received by them with satisfaction. 
He has also been gratified by the testimony borne by Mr. Frere to the zeal, 
energy, and temper of Lieutenant Tyrwhitt, the Officer to whom the execution 
of the plan has been entrusted. 

4. The works in progress with the object of obviating the uncertainty of the 

present floods of the Narra River, and of preventing the waste of water in the 

arid lands of the Dhunds, were described by Mr. Frere in his report dated 24th 

January 1855, No. 34, and are adverted to in the 45th and following paragraphs 

of the present communication. The results to be expected from these works 

are of a value and importance which command the greatest attention of 

Government. 

* 

5. The agency by which it is intended to carry out the measures proposed 
by Mr. Frere, is explained in the Commissioner’s letter No. 63, of the 12th 
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February 1855. The arrangements therein described have been approved and 
sanctioned in the Government Resolution No. 1932, dated 8th May 1855. 

6. These papers should be printed among the Revenue Selections of this 
Presidency, and the proceedings reported to the Honorable Court. 

W. IIART, 

Secretary to Government. 


No. ll/> of the 2nd instant. 


No. 110 OF 1855. 

Revenue Department. 

From H. B. E. FRERE, Esq., 

Commissioner in Sind, 

To the Right IIonorahle LORD ELPHINSTONE, G.C.II., 

Governor and President in Council, Bombay. 

Dated 19 th March 1855. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to forward, for the information of your Lordship in Coun- 
cil, the accompanying copy of a letter from the 
Deputy Collector of Customs, with enclosures, 
on certain Statistical Returns of the Province for the year 1853-54 ; and I would 
submit that it might be appropriately printed among the Revenue Selections. 

2. No doubt further inquiry will show that many of the data supplied to 
Mr. Dalzell are unsound, but this does not detract from the merit due to him 
for the use he has made of them ; and it is one of the provinces of statistical 
inquiry, by pointing out apparent inconsistencies, to lead to the detection of 
errors, and to ensure greater correctness in future. 

I have the honour to be, 

• My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble Servant, 

H. B. E. FRERE, 

Commissioner in Sind. 

Commissioner's Office, Camp Radun, 19 th March 1855. 


P. S. — A copy of the enclosures might be acceptable to the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

* H. B. E. Frere, Commissioner. 
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( Copies.) 

No. 117 of 1855. 

From the DEPUTY COLLECTOR of CUSTOMS, Kurraclicc, 

To H. B. E. FRERE, Esq.‘, Commissioner in Sind, on Circuit. 

Sin, 

I have the honour to forward herewith a Memorandum, with figured State- 
ments, compiled from the Produce Returns of the season’s Rubbeeand Khurccf 
for 1853-54, of the several Deputy Collectorates in Sind, and the Returns of 
Trade of this Province. 

2. The results exhibited are in some instances striking, and the discre- 
pancies apparent in the comparative productiveness of the, several principal 
Collectorates, worthy of remark. 

3. As opposed to my own and the preconceived opinion of many, the large 
population of cultivated Sind will be viewed with some surprise. I only hope, 
that the data from which these results have been deduced may not prove to be 
fallacious. 

4. It would add greatly to the value and interest of the Produce Returns 
were the number of towns, villages, wells, extent of canals, population, cattle, 
rate of revenue assessment, aggregate of assessment also exhibited in the 
return of each Deputy Collectorate. By thus increasing the available sources 
of information, the means would be afforded of not only examining and 
testing the Returns in every possible point of view, but of presenting a 
unique and interesting picture of the whole agricultural resources of the 
Province. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) P. M. DALZELL, 

Deputy Collector, Customs. 

Kurrachee, Custom House , 2nd March 1 855. 


MEMORANDUM OF THE CULTIVATION, PRODUCE, CONSUMP- 
TION, POPULATION, &c. &c. OF THE PROVINCE OF SIND, 
FOR THE YEAR 1853-54. 

The annexed Statements show that out of 52,120 square miles, or 645 lakhs 
of beegas, the area of the Province of Sind as given in the “ Bombay Gazette 
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Almanac” of the present year, about 15,] lakhs of beegas, or 2*40 per cent’ 
only are under cultivation — a discrepancy, accounted for by the large tracts of 
desert land which it embraces. 

2. That the proportion of population to the whole area of the Province is 
21, and to the cultivated area 871 souls to the square mile, or about 1*42 
beegas per head. 

3. That of the 15,47,218 beegas of cultivated land, there were devoted to 


the growth of — * 

Grain 14,32,738 beegas, or 92*6 percent. 

Oil and other Seeds 72,712 „ or 47 „ 


Cotton, Indigo, Sugarcane, &c. .. 41,768 „ or 2*7 

Total.. 15,47,218 „ or 100 

Distributed as follows : — 


Kurrachec 2,29,400 beegas, or 14*8 percent. 

Hyderabad 6,72,290 „ or 43’5 ,, 

Shikarpore 6,45,528 „ or 41-7 „ 


Total... 15,47,2 18 * „ or 100 

4. The relative proportions of these productions in the several Collectorates 
are as follows 



Grain. 

Seeds. 

Miscellaneous. 


Maunds. 

Per 

Cent. 

Maunds. 

Per 

Cent. 

Maunds. 

Per 

Cent. 

Kurrachec 

11,21,130 

18-4 

12,212 

18*5 

36,150 

47-1 

Hyderabad 

1 8,03,8 1 0 

29*6 

22,245 

33 -6 

19,754 

2.r7 

Shikarpore 

31,66,077 

52 

31,664 

47-9 

20,817 

27*2 

Total. . . . 

60,01,023 

100 

6G, 121 

100 

76,721 

100 


5. Of the general productiveness of the soil, an idea may be formed from 
the following table : — 






Beegas 

Cultivated. 

Produce, 

Maunds. 

Produce per Bee- 
ga, Maunds. 

Grain 




14,32,738 

60,91,023 

3U» 

Seed 

9 % 

t m 

. , 

72,712 

66,121 

OH 

Miscellaneous 

•• 

•• 

• • 

41,768 

76,721 

m 
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And of its relative productiveness from the following: — 



Beegas 

Cultivated. 

Prod nr© in 
Maunds. 

Produce per Bee- 
g a, Maunds. 

Kurrachee .... 

2,10,509 

11,21,130 

5}?- 

Hyderabad .... .... .... 

6,27,490 

18,03,816 

OH A 

*-f nr 

Shikarpore .... .... .... 

5,94,739 

31,66,077 

512 

Grain 

• 

14,32,738 

60,91,023 

3 1 o 

Kurrachee .... .... .... 

17,191 

12,212 

oss 

Hyderabad .... .... .... 

1G,9G4 

22,245 

1 J •'*- 

I 4 O 

Shikarpore .... .... .... 

38,557 

31,664 

0? 3 

V4 o 

Seeds .... 

72,712 

66,121 

0 :i R 

V* O 

Kurrachee .... .... .... 

1,700 

36,150 

21U 

Hyderabad .... .... .... 

959 

2,334 

2U 

Shikarpore .... .... .... 

814 

8,50 

10;,-; 

Sugar or Jagrce .... 

3,473 

47,073 

13; ! 

Kurrachee .... .... .... 




Hyderabad .... .... .... 

11,799 

’ 3,942 

0’-2 

Shikarpore .... .... 

11,000 

11,518 

01 g 

Cotton .... 

22,799 

15,460 

0;;, 

Kurrachee .... .... .... 




Hyderabad .... .... .... 

14,263 

12,340 

"on 

Shikarpore .... .... .... 

93 

640 

on 

Tobacco .... 

14,356 

12,980 

on 

Kurrachee .... .... .... 




Hyderabad .... .... .... 

' 481 

39 

o n 

Shikarpore .... .... 

325 

70 

on 

Indigo . . . 

806 | 

109 

on 


6. From this table it would appear that the soil of the Kurrachee and Shi- 
karpore Collectorates is favourable to the cultivation of grain and sugarcane, 
whilst cotton, tobacco, and indigo would appear to succeed better in the Shikar- 
pore than in the Hyderabad Collectorate, in which oil and other seeds seem to 
be cultivated with advantage, the produce per beega being 52 per cent, beyond 
the production of the other Collectorates. 

7. * But the discrepancies generally exhibited between the productive capa- 
bility of the soil of the several Collectorates appear to me to be so great, that 
it is with considerable hesitation that I accept any of the results deduced from 
the Produce Returns which the annexed Statements exhibit. For example, the 
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yield of goor, or jagree, in the Kurrachee Collectorate, is given at 21 J maunds 
to the beega, a quantity which the richest land under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances could hardly produce. The yield in the Hyderabad Collectorate 
averages 2\l maunds only. 

8. Again, the yield of grain in the Kurrachee Collectorate is given at 5 H 
maunds per beega, whilst in the Hyderabad Collectorate it is only 2??,; but 
this may, in some measure, be accounted for by the partial failure of the crops 
in that Collectorate, particularly in the district of Mahomed Khan ka Tanda, 
which I perceive noted in the Produce Returns of that Deputy Collectorate. 
Again, in the Shikarpore Collectorate the yield of cotton is given at 1-A- 
maunds per beega, whilst in the Hyderabad Collectorate it is only jg, ora 
little less than one-third. Tobacco also, in the former Collectorate, is given at 
Cjf, maunds per beega, whilst in the latter Collectorate it is only JJ, or about 
one-sixth less. 

9. It has beflkd ready observed that the population of Sind gives 21 souls 
to the square mue ; the Shikarpore Collectorate, which is the most thickly 
populated, having 57, the Hyderabad Collectorate 18, and the Kurrachee 
Collectorate 12 souls to the square mile. 

10. The following comparative table will be interesting, as contrasting the 
cultivated area of Sind with that of other Provinces in the Bombay Presidency, 
and showing the proportion of inhabitants to their areas respectively : — 


Collectorates. 

Area. 

Quantity of Land 
Cultivated. 

Proportion of Cultiva- 
tion to Area. 

Inhabitants. 

Proportion of Inhabi- 
tants to Area per 
Square Mile. 

Proportion of Inhabi- 
tants to Cultivation 
per Square Mile. 

Miles. 

Acres. 

Miles. 

Percent. 

Souls. 

Souls. 

Ahmednuggur 

9,931 

1 7,98,262 

2,810 

28*3 

9,9.1,585 

100 

354 

Poona 

5, 298 

12,73,39 1 

1,990 

37*0 

6,68,006 

125 

335 

Kandeish 

Ml 1 

13,56,808 

2,120 

22*8 

7,78,112 

83 

367 

Broach 

1,319 

4,73,588 

740 

56*1 

2, 90, 98 -J 

220 

393 


25,859 



29-C 

27,30,687 

106 

356 

Sind 




2-4 

10,87,762 

21 

871 


]]. From this Statement it would appear that while 29*6 per $ent. of the 
total area of the most favoured Provinces of the Bombay Presidency are under 
cultivation, Sind has only 2*4 per cent, of her area cultivated; but for 'that 
cultivation she has 871 souls per square mile, whilst the Provinces referred to 
average only 356 souls to the square mile ; thus showing that the present 
population of Sind is equal to the cultivation of more than double the quantity of 
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land now brought into use — a fact, if the data at my command be correct, which 
would prove the necessity of greatly extending the means of irrigation, thereby 
diffusing over waste lands a population far too crowded to be prosperous. 

12. The average annual consumption of grain in the Province would 
appear to have been 430 lbs. or 1*18 lbs. per diem for each head of the popula- 
tion. This of course includes the consumption of cattle, but it must not be for- 
gotten that cotton seed, which is not included under the head of grain, forms a 
considerable item of annual consumption ; so also do oil seeds after expression. 
Allowing the fractional part 18 as the annual consumption of grain, the human 
consumption would be one pound a day — a fair average allowance per head. 

13. The consumption of seed, which is shown at K lbs. per head per 
annum, seems remarkably small, particularly when it is considered that nearly 
one-half of this quantity includes cotton seed, which is consumed by cattle only : 
so that the above estimate may be reduced to about 3 lbs. per head ; a quantity 
which, if expressed, would yield perhaps 1 J lbs. of oil. ijj^r is this limited 
production compensated for by importations of oil, which were as follows : — 


Imports by sea, 1853-54 Cwts. 527 

Do. by land „ 285 

812 

Exports by sea „ 1,773 

Do. by land „ 2,940 

4,713 


Excess of exports over imports.. Cwts. 3,901 

which must be deducted from the estimated consumption of the Province, 
thereby further reducing it to 1 lb. per head, or say 5 lbs. per annum per family 
of five individuals ; a quantity altogether inadequate, I should suppose, for 
twelve months’ consumption of a family with the most rigid economy. 

14. The consumption of goor would appear to be 6 \ lbs. per head per an- 
num, but this cannot be relied upon, as I have elsewhere shown that the quantity 
of goor producechis incompatible with the extent of land stated to have been 
under cultivation. The consumption of goor must be taken in conjunction with 
the consumption of sugar, the import and export of which were as follows: — 

Imports by sea/ 1853-54 Cwts. 24,088 

Do. by land „ 19,175 

43,263 

Export by sea, „ 276 

* Do. by land „ 2,069 

2,345 

Excess consumed in the Province. .Cwts. 40,918 
which is nearly 4J lbs., or sugar and goor together 10J lbs. per head. 
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15. Both saltpetre and indigo show an excess of export over both pro- 
duction and import; in the former of 11,529 maunds, and of 854 maunds in 
the latter, which, without going further, proves that the Produce Statement of 
the several Collectorates are by no means veritable documents. It is possible 
that a portion of these articles might have been the stored produce of a 
previous season ; but the quantities are too*great to admit wholly of ^his 
explanation. Saltpetre besides is a perishable article, which would not be 
stored if avoidable. 

16. To be of any statistical value, statements of the nature under criticism 

should be prepared with the utmost care, otherwise they are worse than 
useless. ^ 

17. The following table shows the proportion of land devoted in each 
Collectorate tdWie cultivation of grain, seeds, and other produce: — 


J 

Kurrachee. 

Hyderabad. 

Shikarporc. j 

j Total. 


Beegas. 

Per 

cent. 

Beegas. 

Per 

cent. 

Beegas. 

Per 

cent. 

Beegas. 

Per 

cent. 

Grain 

2,10,501) 

91*8 

0,27,490 

93-3 

5,94,739 

92-1 

14,32,738 

92*6 

Seeds 

17,191 

7\0 

10,901 

2*5 

38,557 

()* 

72,712 

4-7 

Jagree 

1,700 

0-7 

959 

0*1 

814 

o-l 

3,473 

0-2 

Cotton 

. , 

. . 

11,799 

1-8 

11,000 

1-7 

22,799 

1*5 

Tobacco 

m & 


14,203 

2*1 

93 

0-1 

14,350 

0*9 

Indigo 



481 

0*7 

325 

0-5 

800 

0*5 

Other articles .... 

•• 

*• 

334 

0*5 

•• 


3 34 

02 

Total. . 


■ 

6,72,290 

99'9 

6,45,528 

100 

15,47,218 

100 


18. In conclusion, I would again regret the abolition of the establishments 
for the registration of the frontier trade, as, without a knowledge of that 
trade, it w ould be difficult to present a correct statistical view of the social, 
commercial, and agricultural condition of Sind. 

19. The foregoing observations are respectfully submitted, with a hope 
that they may have the effect of directing more attention to the correct pre- 
paration of the Cultivation and Produce Returns, which can be valuable and 
interesting only in proportion to the care bestowed to render them reliable 
vehicles of information. 

(Signed) P. M. DALZEI.L, 

Deputy Collector, Custonv*. 


(True copies) 

J. Gibbs, 

Assistant Commissioner. 














Table showing the whole , and the Cultivated Areas of each of the Collector ates in Sind, together with their Population, 

Consumption, * 
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tr Product by Sea and Land, and the Balance Consumed in the Province, 


1 

Exported. 

By Sea. 

By Land. 

Total by 
Sea and 
Land. 


Balance 
Consumed 
in the 


Maunds. 

5 , 68,553 

1,729 

16,285 

9 , 22,090 

4,437 

54,686 

18 , 13,567 

19 , 33,364 

76,760 

1 , 15,271 

795 

1 9ft 

3 , 45,485 

1,398 

24,861 

592 

812 

161 



(Signed) P. M. DALZELL, 

Deputy Collector, Customs. 
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No. 1843 of 1855. 


Territorial Department, 
Revenue. 

To the COMMISSIONER IN SIND. 

Copy of the Resolution passed by Government , under date 3rd May 1855, on 
a letter from the Commissioner in Sind , No. 110, dated 19 th March 1855, 
with enclosures , being Statistical Returns of that Province for 1853-54, 
prepared by Mr. Dalzell , Deputy Collector of Customs. 

Mr. Dalzell’s present communication is very creditable to him, and is 
acknowledged in favourable terms by Government. 

2. This Report will be printed in an early number of the Revenue Selec- 
tions. 

W. HART, 

Secretary to Government. 


No. 1844 of 1855. 


Territorial Department, 
Revenue. • 


To II. B. E. 


Sir, 


FRERE, Esq., 

Commissioner in Sind. 


I am directed to forward copy of a Resolution passed by Government on 
your letter No. 110, dated the 19th ultimo, and to inform you that His 
Lordship in Council is of opinion, that measures should be taken to obtain 
more correct Returns in future. It appears that in many instances those now 
submitted are more than doubtful. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 


W. HART, 

Secretary to Government. 


Bombay Castle , 3 rd May 1855. 
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WATEE SUPPLY POE BOMBAY. 

(SECOND REPORT.) 


To W. 


Sir, 


HARTf Esq., 

Secretary to Government. 


I have the honour to report the results of the examination I have un- 
dertaken, in accordance with your letter No. 3534, 
Objects of the Survey. 4 ^ December 1854, with the view of ascertaining 

the adequacy of the Valley of the Goper to the collection and storage 
of si n amount of rain-water sufficient for the supply of Bombay ; and 
of ascertaining also the cost at which such supply might be rendered 
available to public use: also regarding tlie points noted for careful con- 
sideration in paragraph 7 of a despatch from tlic Honorable t he Court of 
Directors, No. 42, dated 13th September 1851, forwarded to me by your 
letter No. 358, dated 24t.h January 1855, viz. “ the proper diameter for 
the main pipe which is to bring the water into Bombay ; tlu-. thickness 
of the iron of which it is formed ; the strength and height of the dams ; 
and the evaporation and soak age which is to be allowed for in the 
lake.” 

2. The Plans and Sections accompanying the Report are as follows : — 
I. Index Map to the Surveys ; exhibiting, also, the principal Mains 
1 for distribution. 

Section8° accompanying II. Contoured Plan of the Vchar Basin. 

R^P 01 *- III. Section and Plan of the Course of the Con- 

duit Pipe or Aqueduct from the proposed Lake to the centre of the 
Native Town of Bombay. . ^ 

IV. Large scale Contoured Plan of Dam No. I. 

V. Ditto ditto ditto of Dam No. II. 

VI. Ditto ditto ditto of Dam No. III. 

VII. Ditto ditto ditto of Dam No. IV. 

VIII. Ditto , ditto ditto of Dam No. V. 

IX. Sectioii of Principal Dam in connection with Filters. 
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X. Plan of Filters. 

XI. Plan of the Native Town of Bombay, exhibiting the distribution! 

XII. Plan of the Fort of Bombay, exhibiting the distribution * 

3. The datum to which all the levels below the proposed reservoir 

have been referred is supposed to be 100 feet below 
atum at oy ownee. kerbstone of the platform of the Poydownee 

Reservoir. This reservoir is situated exactly in the centre of the Native 
Town, and the principal branch mains will leave the conduit pipe in 
its immediate vicinity. This Poydownee datum is 3*11 feet above 
high-water mark.f 

4. The levels of the contoured plans of the Vehar Valley and of the 

dams are referred to a datum established in the bed 

the D Gop“!“t tb p e n S poleu f of the Go P er > at whaf would-be the deepest point 
in the proposed reservoir were the valley dammed 
across immediately above Puspolee, the most southerly point practicable. 
I have called this the Puspolee datum. It is 92 feet higher than the 
bench-mark at Poydownee datum. $ 

5. In my former Report on the subject of the Water Supply, I stated 
that surface collection was the only source by 
which Bombay could be supplied with water ; and 
that for supplying a town on this system, the valley 
or valleys debouching in its neighbourhood should 

be traced upwards, until some natural basin is found (at a sufficient 
elevation above the town), in which a sufficiently large body of water 
might be colled ed (from surface drainage), and retained in storage 
reservoirs by a moderate amount of embanking. 

6. The only valley debouching on the neighbourhood of Bombay is 

The Valley of the t * le ^°P cr - The island of Bombay forms, 

Goper the only eligible * n fact, a continuation of this valley ; so much so, 
Source for such a Sup- that before the construction of the embankments 
between Sion and Worlee, that stream used, when 
in flood, to traverse the island of Bombay on its way to the sea.|| The 


An adequate Water 
Supply for Bombay can 
only be obtained from 
Surface Collection. 


* The first two only of these plans have been lithographed, and of these No. II. is on a 
very reduced scale. The scale of the plans is too large for lithography (No. III. is 30 feet 
long), and their reduction would occasion unnecessary expense. 

t The high-water mark is that on the lock-gate of the Bombay Dockyard, and is 181 feet 
above low-water mark. 

0 The height of a bench-mark, taken on the north-east corner of the flat plinth from which 
the pedestal of the Wellesley Statue rises, is 7'30 feet above high-water mark ; the road 
opposite Framjee Cowasjee’s Tank is 9 * 4,7 feet above high-water mark ; thence the ground 
falls to the bench-mark, which is 3*11 feet above high-water mark, a^|p3 feet below the top 
of the parapet of the reservoir, which is 6*11 feet above high-water mark, 
t The bench-mark is indicated by a B chiselled in the rock. 

I) Hamilton’s Indian Gazetteer, Arttde“Bombay.” 
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capabilities of the Valley of the Goper in respect to the Water Supply Of 
Bombay were first pointed out by Major Crawford in 1846. 

7. The Goper debouches on the mangrove marsh which separates 

Bombay from the islands of Salsettc and Trom- 
VaUey < ^?h^Goper ** ^ay, at a point about 9 miles distant from Bombay 
Cathedral. Ascending it from thence, the hills, at 
first detached and distant, gradually approach and unite into ranges, 
till near Puspolee, about 16 miles from Bombay, the valley suddenly 
contracts to a narrow gorge. 

8. Below this point, the ground in the neighbourhood of the Goper 


Tlie lower portion of 
the Valley is flat, and 
unfavourable; but at a 
distance of about 16 
miles from Bombay the 
Valley contracts, and af- 
fords two favourable 
sites for damming. 


offers no facilities to the construction of dams or 
reservoirs ; but. the gorge above Puspolee is about a 
mile in length, and contains two exceedingly good 
sites for a dam. These sites arc numbered III. and 
V. in the accompanying map of the Vehar Basin. 
A round-topped rock in the bed of the Goper at the 
most southern of these two sites is the Puspolee 


datum, to which all vertical measurements in the contoured survey of 
the basin have been referred. The most northern of these two sites is 


in the village lands of Syee. 

9. Above this gorge, the valley expands into a wide plain, or basin, 
surrounded with very high wooded hills. Vehar is situated in the centre 
of this basin. 

10. The Basin of Vehar is particularly well adapted to the storage 

Above this controc- water : i* 3 bottom is extremely flat, and covered 

tion the Valley expands with a tenacious clay, of which bricks and com- 
tremely 'favtmrabl'e for mon pottery are made, while the hills which form 
Water-storing purposes, its sides rise abruptly, and are composed of compact 
unstratified rock. 

11. The capabilities # of economical water-storage of this basin are so 
great as to be palpable at first sight; but a measurement of the contribut- 
ing area and contoured surveys of the basin were necessary, to ascer- 
tain. whether it was adequate to the collection, and to the economical 
storage of the annual Water Supply required by an increasing popula- 
tion of upwards of half a million ; and also at what cost the supply that 
might be so afforded could be made available to public use. 

12. The cost of the proposed reservoir will, of course, depend on th^' 

conformation of the ground, as well as on tl^^ : 
fomb.^the 11 Southern amount of storage capacity required. The gorge 
Margin of the Vehar. through which the Goper escapes is the lowest, 
dS5edTySi% if the b ut ttot the only breach in the circle of hills that 
lower site for a Dam be surrounds the Basin of Vehar. There are three 
adopted. other weak poipts along the southern margin of the 
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proposed reservoir, which would have to be stopped up by dams, were 
the water ponded back to the depth of 60 feet above the Puspolee datum, 
by a dam thrown across the Goper at that point. The sites of the four 
dams that would in such case be necessary are figured frotn I. to IV. 
on the accompanying plan of the basin. 

13. No. I. is the most eastern of the four. Its lowest point is only 
52 feet above the Puspolee datum. No. II. is the 
Gaps SCT ^° n t * lcse gap through which the old Tanna road enters the 
Vehar Basin. Its bottom is 56 feet above the Pus- 


polee datum. No. III. is the gorge of the Goper at the Puspolee 
datum; and Dam No. IV. ]$ thrown across the head of the adjoining 
Valley of Marolc, for the purpose of covering a breach in the separating 
ridge between that valley and the gorge of the Goper, which occurs 
about 464 yards north of the site of Dam No. III. 

14. The lowest point of this breach in the separating ridge is only 
48 feet above the Puspolee datum, and the gap is too wide, and its 
edges too sharp, to admit of damming. Fortunately, however, the 
Marole Valley suddenly contracts a few hundred yards below this 
breach, and this contraction affords a site for a Dam, figured IV. in the 
plan. This dam would, however, be considerably more costly than the 
one across the Goper at the Puspolee datum. 

15. About 707 yards north of tills breach Ihc gorge of the Goperattains 
its minimum width. This is the second of the two sites I mentioned 


But by excluding the 
lower porti on of the Ba- 
sin for the Reservoir, 
and damming across Urn 
Goper at the Syce Site, 
the principal of these 
four Dams may be 
avoided altogether ; 

And the enclosed Re- 
servoir would still con- 
tain Storage-room for 
Nine Thousand Million 
Gallons, which is ample 
forthe wants ofBombay. 


in para. 6, and is numbered V. in the plan. It is 
the point at which I propose to dam the Goper across. 

16. By adopting this as the site of the dam 
across the Goper, the Marole darn (the costliest of 
all) would be avoided ; and though the storage 
capacity of the reservoir would not be so great as if 
the dam were situated at the Puspolee datum, 
lower down the valley, it would nevertheless be 
equal to 9,117,514,470 gallons, and therefore 
ample for the Water Supply of Bombay. # 


17. On the other hand, it may be said that the portion of the valley 


Two Estimates have 
been prepared : the first, 
for a Reservoir with 
Dams, includes the 
Whole of the Vehar Ba- 
sin, and a portion of the 
Valley of Marole.; and 
the second for a Re- 
servoir with three Dams, 
and excludes the lower 
portion of the Basin. 


situated between the two sites is, in respect to its 
great average depth, the most valuable portion of 
the basin for water-storing purposes; that this 
storage-room would be Jost if the upper site was 
adopted, and that a considerable area of gathering- 
ground would also be lost : and to meet these, 
objections, I shall estimate for a reservoir having 
its dam across the Goper at the Puspolee /4atum r 
as well as for that which I recommend. 
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18. I have already in my former Report (see paragraphs 280, 281, and 
282, and paragraph 24 of the Appendix,*) given my reasons for calcu- 
lating the Water Supply required for Bombay at the rate of 20 gallons „ 
per head per diem, or 4,000,000,000 gallons per annum. As, however, 

* “ 280. It may be objected to such recommendations and conclusions, that the proposed 
supply is in addition to all existing sources of supply, and that I therefore exaggerate the 
wants of the place, in assuming that so large an amount as 20 gallons per head per day 
ought to be provided. 

“281. In answer, I would refer to the table (A) I have given (paragraph 42) of the statistics 
of ail the Water Companies regarding which authentic information is obtainable, and to the 
engineering evidence regarding the supply of towns taken by the various Parliamentary Com- 
missions on the subject, to show that 20 gallons per head per clay is the minimum that any 
engineer or practical man acquainted with the subject has ever recommended in designing 
waterworks for any town ; and that the average delivery of all the Water Companies of 
which authentic particulars can be obtained is 24 gallons per head per day, and* in the more 
recently constructed w r orks half as much again ; and that these supplies have for the most part 
been recently introduced in towns which were previously supplied by well-water much better than 
Bombay is supplied at present, inasmuch as they had no dry season in which these wells failed. 

“ 282, I am certain that no English engineer at all conversant with the subject of Water 
Supply w r ould, in designing works for the supply of Bombay, calculate the amount required 
under existing circumstances at less than 20 gallons per head per day : if it was considered 
inexpedient to supply the whole of the quantity in the first instance, the complete works 
should nevertheless be estimated for, and whatever portion of them was executed in the first 
instance should be constructed with a view to the ultimate provision of a delivery of at least 
20 gallons per head per day to the whole population. There is no reason whatever why the 
supply of a town of half a million inhabitants, and w ithin the Tropics, should be less than the 
average supply to third or fourth-rate Scotch or English towns, anti there are many valid 
reasons why it should be greater.” 

These statements as to what English engineers would consider requisite at Bombay have 
been fully borne out by the estimates for the Water Supply of Calcutta that have been since pub- 
lished in No. X. of “ Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government.” These estimates 
(of which I have given an abstract in the Postscript to my former Report) are by Mr. Simms, 
C. E., Consulting Engineer to the Government of India, by Mr. Hawkslcy, C. R., Engineer of 
the Nottingham Waterworks, and a liiglimutliority on the subject of Water Supply, and Captain 
Young, of the Bengal Engineers ; and all these gentlemen concur in rating the additional 
requirements of the population they propose to supply at 30 gallons per head per day. Yet a 
glance at the maps of Bombay and Calcutta will show that the existing sources of supply are at 
least five times more abundant in the latter town than in the former. ♦ 

“24. * * * It may therefore, I think, be conceded, that the main conduit find all other 
portions of the proposed Bombay Waterworks, that would not economically admit of future 
addition, should he constructed in the first instance of capacity at least adequate to the supply 
of 20 gallons per head per day for a population of half a million ; for though the census may pos- 
sibly have overrated qur present population, there can be no doubt that the extension of railways 
and electric telegraphs from the port of Bombay into the interior will, before very long, augment 
enormously both the business and the population of the place.” 

Twenty gallpns per head per day would be considered a scanty supply in England at tbe present 
time. It has been proposed to supply the population of Manchester at the rate of 142 gallons 
per head per day* Ancient Rome was supplied by 20 aqueducts (according to Victor), whose 
united volume of water is said to have exceeded 500,000,000 of gallons daily. (It is set down 
for ohly nine of them at 376,834,370 gallons daily.) Supposing the papulation of Rome to 
have been two miliionsythis supply would be at the rate of 250 gallons per head per day. 
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there is some difference of opinion at Bombay on this pointy I beg that 
it may be submitted to Mr. Robert Stephenson, or to any other English 
civil engineer of eminence, who has given attention to the subject of 
Water Supply. The compilation published by Government on the 
subject of the Water Supply of Bombay will afford any such referree 
ample data for deciding the question. 

19. I shall at present assume the amount of water required for the 
supply of Bombay at 4,000,000,000 gallons per 
annum, and that it is necessary that storage-room 
be provided, after allowing for evaporation for at 
least nine-twelfths of this amount, or 3,000,000,000 
gallons ; and I shall proceed to show that the net 
available rain-fall over the area draining into the 
Goper above Puspolee is more than adequate to the 
supply required, and that the Valley of Vehar 
admits of the formation of a reservoir of the necessary water-storing 
capacity, at a very moderate cost in proportion to the amount of water 
stored. 


Four Thousand Mil- 
lion Gallons per Annum 
required for the Supply 
of Bombay, at the rate 
of Twenty Gallons per 
Head per Day. 

The Goper Valley is 
adequate to the collec- 
tion and to the storage 
of a larger Supply. 


20. In my former Report of the 22nd December 1852, I calculated 

the rain-fall on the area draining into the nulla at 

Rain-fall on the Ga- Vehar at 76 inches per annum. This was the fall 
tnenng-grounds . 1 

of rain at the Colaba Observatory on the average of 

the preceding thirty-four years. A rain-fall of this amount on the area 

of the Vehar gathering-grounds would be sufficient for the supply of 

Bombay : but the pluviometrical returns of the Colaba Observatory 

do not fairly represent the rain-fall of Bombay, and still less that of 

Salsette. 


21. In i849, 1850, and 1851, Dr. Buist, Major Turnbull, of the Bom- 
bay Artillery, and Mr. Mayes, made a very elaborate series of experi- 
ments on the subject of the rain-fall over the island of Bombay, with 15 
rain-gauges, fixed at different localities. Dr. Buist informs me that the 
result obtained was, that the lightest fall was nepir the Colaba Observa- 
tory (which is situated on a bare spit of land running into the sea at 
the southern extremity of the island) ; that the fall increased materially 
to the northward as the high and wooded island of Salsette was ap- 
proached, being heavier at Sewree by nearly a third than at the Obser- 
vatory ;* that the observations were all taken with great care, and that 
their accuracy might be relied on. 

22. These experiments would alone justify me in assuming the 
average rain-fall on the Vehar gathering-gironnds at, at least, 100 inches ; 


. 'f This would make the average rain-fall at the north of the island of Bombay about 100 
inches. 
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but the pluviometrical observations taken at Tanna (the capital of $al- 
sette) in the years 1844, 1845, 1846, and 1847,* afford more direct evi- 
dence on the point, for the mean distanced the Vehar gathering-grounds 
from Tanna is only 5£ miles, while its distance from the Co] aba Obser- 
vatory is upwards of 20 miles. 

23. The rainfall at Tanna and at the Colaba Observatory during the 
years 1844, 1845, 1846, and 1847, was as follows: — 


Average Rain-fall at 

1844. 

1845. 

i 

i 

1846. 

1847. 

Mean. 

the level ot the oea at '■ — 

Tanna, 5£ miles from T 

the Gathering-grounds, * anna 

from 106 to 124 inches 

98*54 

i 

87-83 

133*97 

104*83 

106-54 

per annum. 

Bombay 

65*40 

54*73 

87-48 

67-31 

j 

68-73 


It will be seen that the mean rain-fall of these four years at the 
Colaba Observatory was little more than six-sevenths of the average of 
the last thirty-four years. If the same was also the case at Tanna, the 
general fall there would be about 124 inches. 

24. It is uniformly found, that in high districts the fall of rain is 
greater than in low districts. The rain-gauge at 
Tanna was at the sea level : the mean level of the 
Vehar gathering-grounds is at least 300 feet higher, 
and the wooded ranges which surround ^them on 
three sides are from 800 to upwards of 1 ,§00 feet in 


And the Rain-fall 
over the Gathering- 
grounds must be consi- 
derably more, as they 
average at least 300 feet 
above Tanna. 


height. 

25. It is certain, therefore, that the rain-fall over the Vehar gathering- 
grounds considerably exceeds that at Tanna, and that in assuming it 
at 100 inches I am considerably within the truth. 

26. The experiments of the Scotch engineers on the subject have 
shown that from six-tenths to eight-tenths of the 
total rain-fall, on gathering-grounds is available to 
the filling of the reservoirs into which they drain. 

27. Mr. Thom, a hydraulic engineer of great 
experience, and the designer of the earliest water- 
works supplied from surface collection, states, that both at the Paisley 
and at the Greenock Waterworks, he has ascertained that about eight- 
tenths of the whole rain-fall was made available to the reservoirs ; and 
that at Rothesay, where the declivity of the ground was less, and its 
surface more broken and porous, the proportion available was six-tenths 
of what falls there. Another hydraulic engineer of experience, Mr. 
Stirrat, states that at Greenock, with a rain-fall of 54 inches, 36 inches 


Experience has shown 
that from six-tenths to 
eight-tenths of the total 
Rain-fall ore available 
under similar circum- 
stances. 


* Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay. 
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(or# 666 of the whole) were available for delivery, and that at the 
gathering-grounds of the Shaw Waterworks, near Paisley, out of a rain- 
fall of 65 inches, 42 inches (or*646 of the whole) were found available. 
Mr. Stirrat gives a third instance, where the available rain-fall was found 
on the average of years to be seven-tenths of the total rain-fall, and he 
considers it necessary (if it be an object to save all of £he rain-fall that 
is available) that storage-room should be provided for at least two-thirds 
of the whole. 

It is calculated that 28. Six-tenths of the rain-fall in the Vehar 

at least six-tenths will gathering-grounds rnay be therefore considered 

be available in the pre- ..... . _ 

sent instance. available to the supply of storage reservoirs. 

29. The area draining into the Goper above the site of the Puspolee 

Area of the Gathering- dam is 4,231* acres, or 6*611 square miles; and, if 

grounds, if the whole l j lat s jt c f or t j )e Goper dam is adopted, 451 acres 
llasm be included there- - , _ \ 

in. will be added from the Marolc Valley, making the 

total area of the gathering-ground 4,682* acres, or 7*316 square miles. 

30. But in case the Goper be dammed across at the upper site, this 

Area of the Gathering- amount will be diminished to 3,948 acres, or 6*108 
grounds if the smaller 
Kescrvoir be adopted. square miles. 

31. The following table exhibits the amount annually available for 
Amount of Rain-fall storage, with a rain-fall of 100 and of 124 inches 

available in each case. over the respective contributing areas of the two 
reservoirs : — 



(The Proportion 
available, six- 
tenths, will bo 

Fall 

per Acre. 

Fall por Square 
Milo. 

On Gathering- 
grounds of largo 
ft esur v oi r=4 ,( >82-? 
Acres. 

On Gathering- 
grounds of small 
Reservoir =3,94 8 
Acres. 

Inches. 

100 

12-1 j 

Inches. 

00 

74-1 

Gallons. 

1,357,329*6 

1,683,088-7 

Gallons. 

868,000,944 
1,077, 176, 70S 

Gallons. 

6,355,211,091 

7,880,461,731 

. 

Gallons. 

5,358,737,260 

6,644,834,187 


32. If necessary, the area of the gathering-grounds might be very 
considerably enlarged, by the extension of catch- 

Area oMlm Gathering- water drains alon g thc western slopes of the hills, 
grounds might l>e con- both on the west and on the north of the reser- 

is^ot necessary^hat the voir - Thcre is no <)b j eC,ioD to th ° capacity of the 
Reservoir should be fill- reservoirs exceeding the available rain-fall of a single 
ed in the first Monsoon. y eof . t j iere j 9 no occasion that they should be filled 

during the first monsoon. All that is required is, that the available 
annual ikin-fall should exceed the annual consumption and waste, so 
that there may be a surplus to make up for a bad monsoon. But I am 
of opinion that it would be desirable to increase the gathering-grounds 
of the reservoir to about 5,500 acres, the cost of which I estimate at 
,>£ 5 , 000 . 



Storage Capacity of 
the larger and of the 
■mailer Reservoir, at dif- 
ferent Water-levels. 


33. I shall now proceed to consider the storage capacity of the 
Vehar Basin. 

Plan No. II. is a contoured survey of the basin, 
plotted to a scale of 200 feet to an inch, ihe vertical 
equidistance between the contours being 4 feet. 

34. The following tables will exhibit the contents at different water- 
levels, first of a reservoir with its main dam on Ihe Puspolee site, and 
secondly of a reservoir with its main dam on the Syee site • 

Table exhibiting the Contents at different Water-levels of a Reservoir 
with its Main Dam on the Puspolee Site.* 





The Keser- 




The Reservoir 




voir contains 




contains in 




in Gallons 




Gallons 

Under Puspolee datum. 


65,43(5 

Up to the height above Puspolee 


Up to the height above Puspolee 


datum of 

. 44 feet. 

1.257,303,536 

datum of 


4 feet, 

2,211,886 

Ditto 

ditto, 

48 do. 

1,740,523,292 

Ditto 

*ditto, 

8 do. 

8,380,493 

Ditto 

ditto, 

52 do. 

2,340.381,323 

Ditto 

ditto, 

12 do. 

18,598,281 

Ditto 

ditto. 

56 do. 

3,051,952,964 

Ditto 

ditto, 

16 do. 

40,273,625 

Ditto 

ditto, 

60 do. 

3,875,238,293 

Ditto 

ditto, 

20 do. 

80,850,874 

Ditto 

ditto, 

64 do. 

4,802,988.0(56 

Ditto 

ditto, 

24 do. 

146,081,554 

Ditto 

ditto, 

68 do. 

5,K27,95‘H90 

Ditto 

ditto, 

28 do. 

245,424,843 

Ditto 

ditto, 

72 do. 

6,950,132,838 

Ditto 

ditto, 

3 2 do. 

389,879.7(51 

Ditto 

ditto, 

76 do. 

8,186,318,717 

Ditto 

ditto, 

36 do. 

595,170,590 

Ditto 

ditto, 

80 do. 

9,553,421,335 

Ditto 

ditto, 

40 do. 

880,608,802 

Ditto 

ditto, 

84 do. 

11,051,351,036 


Acres. Yards. 


At 80 feet above Puspolee datum the area of the large reservoir. ..... 1,319 1,100 

At 84 feet ditto ditto ditto ditto 1,439 3,568 


* Gathering-grounds of Larger Reservoir. 

Acres. Yards. 


The Vehar Estate contains 4,190 3,8/2 

Add for ground on the north* cast, beyond the boundary of estate, but within 

water-shed . ; 115 4,290 

Add for ditto on the south-west, ditto ditto ditto ditto... • 144 4,290 

Add for ground in the Marole Valley 451 829 


4,902 3,751 

Deduct for ground along the western side of the estate, within its boundary, 
but beyond the water-shed 220 3,080 


Leaving the total contents of the gathering-grounds . 4,682 . 671 
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Table exhibiting the Contents at different Water-levels of a Reservoir 
with its Mam Dam on the Syce Site.* 


1 

Up to the height above Puspolee 
datum nf 4 tW»t. 

The Reser- 
voir contains 
in Gallons 

(Jp to the height above Puspolee 
datum nf .48 feet. 

The Reservoir 
contains iu 
Gallons 

1,159,660,328 

1,641,860,106 

Ditto 

ditto, 

8 do. 


Ditto 

ditto, 

52 do. 

Ditto 

ditto, 

12 do. 


Ditto 

ditto. 

56 do. 

2,215,687,185 

Ditto 

ditto, 

16 do. 

3,855,302 

Ditto 

ditto. 

60 do. 

2, SSI, 14 1,640 

Ditto 

ditto. 

20 do. 

15.421.20S 

Ditto 

ditto. 

64 do. 

3,632,668,3 if> 

Ditto 

ditto. 

24 do. 

40,110,21!) 

Ditto 

<itto, 

68 do. 

4,4G4.71l,981 

Ditto 

ditto. 

28 do. 

88,009,973 

Ditto 

ditto, 

72 do. 

5, .'177,272,680 

Ditfo 

ditto. 

32 do. 

168,715,974 

Ditto 

ditto. 

76 do 

6, 0!) 1,022,455 

Ditto 

ditto. 

36 do. 

2US.2S5.505 

Ditto 

ditto, 

80 do. 

7,526,635,254 

Ditto 

ditto. 

40 do. 

497, 701,527 

Ditto 

ditto, 

84 do. 

S, 784, 105,5 11 

Ditto 

ditto. 

44 do. 

779,707,068 

Ditto 

ditto. 

85 do. 

9,117,514,470 


Acres. Yurds. 


At SO feet above Puspolee datum, the area of the small reservoir. . 1,101 4,481 

At 84 feet ditto ditto ditto ditto 1,214 734 

At 85 feet ditto ditto ditto ditto 1,242 1,007 


35. If the Puspolee site for damming across the Goper be the one 
adopted, 1 am of opinion that 80 feet above the 


It ^ervoir C ^vill^ com t aiu Puspolee datum would be the most advantageous 
Nine Thousand Million height for the high-water level. At this height the 
Gallons. reservoir would contain 9,553,421,335 gallons, 

would cover 1,3191 acres, and the cost of its dams and waste-weirs 
would be dC35,700, being at the rate of d£3 14s. per 1,000,000 

gallons stored. f 

36. The high-water level might be increased to 84 feet, but not 

. _ . _ higher, without inconvenience. At this height the 

At 84 feet. Eleven 4 - nr i o-i nor n 

Thousand Million Gal- reservoir would contain ll,051,3ol,03(> gallons, 

lons - would cover 1,4393 acres, and the cost of its dams 


* Gathering -grounds of Smaller Reservoir. 


Acres. Yards. 

The Vehar Estate contains 4,190 3,8/2 

Add for ground on the north-east, beyond the boundary of estate, but 
within water-shed 115 4,290 


4,306 3,322 

Acres. Yards. 

Deduct for ground along the western side of the estate, within 
its boundary', but beyond the water-shed • 220 3,080 

Deduct at south-western extremity of the estate 138 330 

* 358 3,410 

0 Leaving the total area of the gathering-grounds . . . . 3,947 4,752 


t 1 have not estimated for the land. Government bought the Veliar Estate, containing 
4,190 acres 3,872 yards, for £\ 5 ,000, of which will be occupied by the reservoir I have recom- 
menced 1,242 acres 1,007 yards, leaving 2,958 acres 2,865 yards ; but the land taken is the 
most valuable iu the estate. It is principally grass land, but contains a good deal of rice 
cultivation. 
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and waste-weirs would be £43,445, being at the rate of £3 18s. 7j</. per 
1,000,000 gallons stored. 

37. If the Syee site be selected for the principal dam, I consider 

that the most advantageous height for the high- 
Reserfolr* 0 will* con* aitt water level would be 85 feet above the Puspolee 
Nine Thousand Million datum. At this level the reservoir would contain 
Gallons. 9,117,514,470 gallons, would cover 1,242 j acres, and 

the cost of its dams and waste-weir would be £17,411, being at the rate 
of£l 18s. 2 id. per 1,000,000 gallons stored. 

38. In my former Report on the subject of Water Supply, I assumed 
that the Observatory experiments at Bombay wonld 
indicate with tolerable correctness the loss of the 


The result of Obscr- 
vatory Experiments on 
the Annual Amount of 
Evaporation generally 
considered by Hydraulic 
Engineers to be an over- 
statement. 


proposed reservoir from evaporation ; but 1 find that 
hydraulic engineers in England arc generally of 
opinion, that the small scale experiments on evapora- 
tion carried on at Observatories give results con- 
siderably in excess of the actual loss of largo reservoirs from the same 
cause. Thus, while it is stated that the evaporation of Greenwich Obser- 
vatory is equal to 5 feet a year, Mr. Ilawksley gives a rule for calculat- 
ing the loss from evaporation, in which he states that it varies from 9 to 
16 inches per annum only. Another hydraulic engineer of experience, 
Mr. Stirrat, states that there is no evaporation at all in large reservoirs.* 

39. This last opinion is of course erroneous ; but it is probable that, 
especially in hot climates, the impossibility of keep- 
ing the water in a small evaporating dish below the 
temperature of the air (which often exceeds 90°) 

may give results much in excess of the actual loss from evaporation in 
a reservoir from 60 to 80 feet deep, containing nearly 10,000,000,000 gal- 
lons, and sheltered from the wind on all sides by precipitous wooded hills. 

40. I have, however, thought it best to provide for a rate of evupora- 

In tbc present case, tion (JC l ual to the result of fhe Bombay Obser- 
vatory experiments, namely *26 of an inch per diem 
during the dry months. This would amount to 


Ground 

opinion. 


for such 


however, an amount of 
Evaporation will be pro- 
vided for, equal to the 
result of the Observa- 
tory Experiments. 


5 feet 2 inches between the 1st October and the 


1st June. 

41. From experiments made during 1851 (see Bombay Times ’ Alma- 
nac for 1852, Part I. page 112), it appears that in the first month of the 
monsoon the evaporation diminished to 2 89 inches a month: the total 


* “ It is a great mistake to imagine that evaporation takes place to any extent, even in the 
height of summer, from the surface of a reservoir where the water is of any # considerable 
depth. The deposit of dew, I think, counterbalances it. I have one pond 10 feet deep, 
on which I made the experiment, and found, in the heat of summer, that in two months it did 
not go down onc-sixtecntli part of an inch ; and there might have been a small esrnpe to 
account for even that diminution. 1 * — Mr. Stirrat' $ Evidence, Appendix Np, II. {Engineering 
Evidence) Report on the Supply of JVater to the Metropolis. 
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evaporation may therefore be approximately taken at Bombay at -26 a 
day from 1st October to 1st June ; or 5 feet 2 inches for the eight fair 
months, and 3 inches per mensem -during the rains — altogether 6 feet 2 
inches per annum. 

42. The evaporation from the reservoir, while the rains arc falling, 
may be neglected ; and as the Goper continues to run till the end of 
January, there is reason to expect that its flow will be sufficient to repair 
the waste from evaporation during October and November, or, at any 
rate, to make up for the evaporation of October. 

43. I shall, however, assume the evaporation to which the lake will 

_ _ be exposed at 00 inches, or 5 feet per annum. At 

Evaporation assumed . . . P , . 1 _ 

equal to (id inches (5 such rate, the loss from this cause will be repre- 
feet) during the eight sented by a layer of water 5 feet in thickness, 
having its upper surface equal to the high-water 
surface of the lake, and its lower surface equal to the low-water surface 
of the lake. 


44. The high-water surface of the larger reservoir at the 80 feet 

. 4 . contour would be 57,465,540 square feet : assuming 

Amount on tins scale . 1 ° 

of Annual Loss from the low-water level to be 16 feet below it (or at the 

the larger Reservoir, (34 f eet CO ntour), the low-water surface would be 

at 80 feet, would be 39,167,093 square feet ; and this would make the 
1,505,536,406 Gallons. annU al loss from evaporation equal to 1,505,536,406 

gallons. • 

45. In the same manner, the annual loss of the same reservoir, were 
its high-water level raised to 84 feet, would be as follows : — High-water 
surface at the 84 feet contour =62, 714,956 square feet ; surface of low- 
water level at 70 feet contour = 45,016,843 square feet; loss from 
evaporation 1,678,461,412 gallons. 

46. Similarly calculated, and taking the high-water surface of the 
smaller reservoir at 85 feet = 54,110,584 square feet, and the surface 
of the low-water level at the 68 feet contour =34,992,859 square feet, 
the loss from evaporation would be 1,388,231,751 gallons per annum. 
The low-water levels will, I believe, be rather lower than this in each 
case ; but the lower they are, the smaller will be the mean evaporating 
surface, and, consequently, the annual loss from evaporation. 

47. Fears have been expressed at Bombay, that the infiltration of the 

contents of the reservoir into the subjacent strata 

needbe enleEhwdof will occasion a very serious annual loss. I am 
any material loss from happy to say that there are no grounds whatever for 
Leakage. such apprehensions. 

48. Thousands of similar reservoirs, many, as that at Saugor, on 


By far the largest a very much larger scale than has ever been 

Works of the kind ever attempted in Europe, have been successfully con- 
constructed have Jaeen 1 t r . „ . . , 

executed by Native En- structed by Native engineers in Rajpootana, and 
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“ Soakage” is not 
even noticed as a source 
of loss in any of the 
Engineering Formulae 
relating to the design 
and construction of 
Reservoirs. 


„ . . Upper and Central India, and similar reservoirs are 

gineers in Rajpootana, rr 7 

and Central and Upper constantly constructed in Europe for a variety of 
cuirenc^ oc " engineering purposes, such as the supply of the 

* v R summit levels of canals, the water supply of towns, 
and for the feeding of water-wheels ; and rules for calculating the drain- 
age area required for filling such reservoirs, for calculating the loss from 
evaporation, and for the construction of their dams, whether earthen or 
of masonry, are given in most standard English and French engineering 
works ; but no rules are given for calculating the loss from leakage through 
the underlying strata. It is always assumed that 
there wiTl be no material leakage, if the natural sur- 
face of the ground be undisturbed, and the dam 
properly constructed ; and the few instances in 
which any considerable leakage has occurred 
in reservoirs constructed by English engineers in 
India can be accounted for by the insufficient mass, and the loose 
structure of the darns by which they were confined. Those faults have 
been evidenced in the case of the lakes at Mahableshwur and at the 
Neilgherries, by the failure of their respective dams. 

49. There must be always some degree of infiltration, varying, of 

mi „ „ course, with the nature of the soil and sub-soil ; but 

soil at Vehar are of un- the loss under this head is never a very material 

usually retentive cha- one an j the soil and sub-soil at Vehar are of an 
racter. 

unusually retentive character. 

50. Most similar European reservoirs are constructed in the region 
of the stratified rocks, which generally abound in fissures and disloca- 
tions, called faults ; but the rock underlying the Vehar Basin is unstra- 
titied, being solid trap, and is generally overlaid in the bottom of the 
basin by some feet of plastic clay. 

51. After allowing for the 3,000,000,000 gallons consumed during the 
eight dry weather months, and also for the maxi- 
mum amount of evaporation, I have, however, left 
a margin in the case of the smaller reservoir of 
4,729,282,719 gallons per annum available to the 
making good any loss from infiltration ; and if that 

should be deemed insufficient, the larger reservoir, with its high-water 
surface at the 80 feet contour, might be adopted, in which case the 
margin, after allowing for the supply of Bombay, and for evaporation, 
would be increased to 5,047,884,929 gallons. Or the high-water level 
of the same reservoir might be raised to 84 feet, which would make the 
margin 6,372,889,624; and if this were thought too little, I have selected, 
about 700 yards north of the upper extremity of the reservoir, a site 
where a darn might be economically thrown across the valley leading 
towards the Kennery Caves, which would pond back about 700,000,000 


Large Surplus in the 
Reservoirs sufficient to 
make up for an enor- 
mous amount of Leak- 
age ; and there will he no 
difficulty in Damming. 
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gallons additional, and increase the margin for soakage to 7,072,889,624 
gallons !* 

52. Dams for reservoirs may be executed either in earthwork or in 
Advantages ofEarth- masonry. I have adopted the former material as 

the more economical of the two. It is also that 
usually employed in Great Britain. 

53. Earthwork dams should be so constructed as to prevent the 
water from penetrating under and amongst their 
materials, and they should be formed with a top 
width of from 13 to^JO feet, and with a slope in 

front on the side next the water of not less than 2 £ or 3 feet of base to 
1 foot perpendicular. The water has no tendency to overthrow an 
embankment of this construction, as the vertical pressure much exceeds 
the horizontal pressure. 

54. The earth composing such dams should be laid in courses, each 
course well watered and rammed, taking care to leave sufficient asperi- 


work over Masonry as a 
Material for Dams. 


Construction of Eartli- 
w<#k Dams. 


* A large margin is desirable on many accounts ; but I do not tliink that any considerable por- 
tion of the margin I propose to leave will be required to make up any loss from ff soakage.” The 
following is an example of the extent to which “ soakage” is disregarded by English engineers : — 

Liverpool is built on a foundation of very permeable sandstone, and, up to 1849-50, was sup- 
plied with water by public and private wells therein. The public wells were very large and 
deep, and were worked by steam-power, some of them producing as much as 1,000,000 gallons 
per day : altogether, the daily amount they were capable of yielding was about 8,000,000 
gallons. Private wells also were numerous. The supply was found inadequate. In the course 
of 1849 several schemes were brought forward for increasing the supply; and in the beginning of 
1850 Mr. Robert Stephenson was requested by the Corporation to report on these projects, and 
to consider the objections urged against each. 

The most eligible of the schemes for the supply of the town was certainly Mr. Ilawksley’s, 
who proposed to construct at Rivington storage reservoirs of the capacity of 8,155,000,000 
gallons, which reservoirs received brooks, of which the measured daily flow amounted to 
25,718,194 gallons; and to bring the water thence to Liverpool through a cast-iron pipe of 44 
inches diameter, and twenty miles long, the supply, both on account of domestic consumption 
and for manufactures, was to be 21,660,000 gallons duily (the population of Liverpool being 
286,487). Mr. llawkslcy’s estimates for engineering works and land amounted to <£889, 800, 
of which .£213,400 was for the main pipe, .£‘37,400 for laud, and .£139,000 for the remaining 
works. 

Mr. Stephenson was of opinion that the amount of the estimate should be increased 25 per 
cent., or to about .£500,000. Mr. Stephenson goes at great length into the objections urged 
against Mr. Hawkslcy’s project. These were — 1st, that as the course of the pipe was over an 
extensive coal-field , it would be liable to fracture by subsidence when the coal was worked 
away, and that injury might be anticipated to minfesfrom inundations. This objection Mr. 
Stephenson overrules. The 2nd objection was, that the reservoirs were not capable of yielding 
so large a supply as was promised by Mr. Hawksley. To ascertain the real state of the case, 
Mr. Stephenson makes out a daily debtor and creditor account between the reservoir and the daily 
supply required : all sources of waste in the reservoir are allowed for — escape over the waste- 
weirs, evaporation, &c. ; but no mention whatever is made of any anticipated loss from “soakage.'* 
Yet the Rivington Reservoir is situated in the coal-measures , a series well known to abound in 
faults and dislocations above all others; and this is not an oversight, for the geology of the neigh- 
bourhood is fully gone into in the report (jrhich was published by Bradbury & Evans in 1850). 
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tics or “ toothings” upon the face of the different layers to prevent the 
upper ones from sliding on those beneath them. It is also necessary, 
either to follow the work rapidly, to prevent the lower courses from 
drying before the upper ones are added, or, if stoppage is unavoidable, 
to keep the surface of the work moist, as masonry is kept moist under 
similar circumstances in India. 


55. The slopes next the water of earthwork dams must be consoli- 
dated and protected from the lap of the water by a pavement of dry 
stone-pitching. 

56. The top of such dams should be raised at least 4 feet above the 
flood level of the reservoir, to prevent the waves raised by the wind 
in traversing so extensive a sheet of water from overtopping the sum- 
mit of the dam, and thereby occasioning injury to its structure. The 
landward slopes of such dams should be 2 feet of base to 1 foot per- 
pendicular. 

57. Masonry dams require analogous precautions. Care must be 

taken to break the horizontality of the bed, and the 
■oi^y^Duuis' 011 ° f Ma " filtration must be prevented as far as possible by 
stepping the foundation. Such a course also offers 
a greater resistance to the horizontal thrust of the water, and renders the 
dam less liable to slip. 

58. It is considered necessary to give the masonry dams double the 


Thickness of Mason- 
ry Dams. 


thickness required by the strict application of 
theoretical rules. The following is the rule given 
in the Aide Memoire : — 


“ Representing the height of the water by ft, the thicknesses which 
appear to be the most advisable io 3 to the dams of masonry 
at the following points in the height are .r, being the thickness 
sought : 


Formula for their 
Proportions. 


“At the top, x = ft x 030 
“In the middle, x = A x 0-50 
“At the bottom, x = A x 0*70.” 


It is remarked that “such thicknesses are, perhaps, rather in excess; 


but the terrible consequences arising from the bursting of a dam, and 


the more perfect impermeability of a large mass of masonry, should 


rather induce a preference in this direction.” 


59. Masonry dams are seldom constructed in Great Britain, but Ihe 

The Aide-Memoire i*ule given in the Aide-Memoire is usually followed 

Formula is that gene- b y t h e p re nch engineers, as will be seen by the three 
rally followed by the J & J 

French Engineers. examples m the annexed sketch. 


The Earthwork Dam 
• has six times the mass 


60. In the same sketch are exhibited the pro- 
files, and the comparative cost per yard forward of 


of the Masonry one, and an earthwork, and of a masonry dam over the 
cost only half as much. ^ oper 
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61. I have entered into the foregoing particulars regarding the 
construction and comparative cost of earthwork and masonry dams, 
because it was originally proposed that the dam across the Goper should 
be of masonry ; and I believe the idea is general in Bombay that such 
material would be the cheaper of the two. From motives of economy, 
masonry dams constructed in India by English engineers are seldom 
allowed the margin for safety considered necessary in European works 
of the same description ; and as these Indian works are generally on a 
small scale, this omission is, perhaps, not of much consequence: but it 
would not do to run any risk with a dam that confines more than 
9,000,000,000 gallons. 

62. Drawings IV. V. VI. VII. and VIII. arc contoured surveys on a 

Contoured Plans of scale of 40 feet To the inch (the vertical equidistance 

the different Darn Sites, of the contoured lines being 2 feet) of the sites of the 
several dams, the positions of which are shown in the general plan of 
the basin. 

63. The several dams proposed at Vehar will differ only in height; 

All the Dams have have all a top width of 20 feet, an elevation 

the same top width, of 4 feet above the high-water level of the reservoir, 
and the same slope. an i n t cr i or slope of 3 horizontal to 1 perpendicular, 

and an exterior slope of 2 horizontal to 1 perpendicular. 

64. The following tables will exhibit the dimensions, cubical con- 

tents, and cost of the several dams and waste-weirs 

. T * ble exhibiting par- required— 1st. if the Goper be dammed across at the 

ticulars and Cost of _ _ \ » . .. . 

each Dam. Puspolee site ; and 2 nd y it the Syce site lor the main 

dam be adopted* : — 

* The rates allowed for earthwork, &c.in the tables appended to this paragraph are covering 
ones. The rate for simple work, such as earthwork, and dry stone-pitching, is much lower here 
than in England ; and I have adopted rates nearly a third lower than the average English prices. 

For instance, in Appendix A will be found a statement of the rates at which the differ- 
ent descriptions of work required in such works were executed in 2d different dams, con- 
structed at various English localities ; and at only one was the cost of earthwork so high as the 
rate I have adopted, viz. 1 s. per cubic yard, and in that case it was for a very small job — 
raising a dam G feet ; in three instances the price was only Gd. ; in one fij d ; in thirteen 
from 7 d, to 9 d . : the average of the twenty-six cases is only 8 T W.. or little more than 
two-thirds of the rate I have adopted. For stone-pitching I have adopted a good English 
rate ; and in the present instance there will be stone admirably adapted to the purpose on 
the spot. 

Again, Mr. Newland, in his elaborate estimate for the Liverpool Waterworks, states that the 
aggregate cost of the Warland, Chelbourn, Lightharzles, Whiteholme, Ilollingworth, and 
Blackstone Edge Reservoirs, containing together 1,411,747*289 gallons, and covering 407 
acres with water, amounts to almost exactly 1$. per cubic yard upon the solid measure of the 
embankment , and comprises the entire expense of earthwork, puddle, pitching, and weirs , but not 
of land. I have taken the earthwork alone at 1#., and estimated separately for the waste- 
weir and stone-pitching. 
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Table showing the particulars of Cost of each Dam required ip the formation of a Reservoir having its Principal Dam 
at the Puspolec Site, and its High-icater Level and Waste-wcir at 84 feet above the Pvspulce, Datum. 
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Table showing the particulars of Cost of each Dam required in the formation of a 
Reservoir having its Principal, Dam at the Spec Site , and its Ihgh-waler 
Level and Waste-weir at 85 feel, above the Puspolce Datum. 


Items. 


Extreme height 

Extreme top length 

Masonry work, eubie yards, at 1 2s. 
per cubic yard 

Earthwork, eubie yards, at Is. pci 
cubic yard 

Hough stQiie pavement on innei 
slope, square yards, at Is. (hi. 
per square yard 

Macadamized road above top, square 
yards, at Is. per square yard . . | 


Total. . . . 


Dam N 

(J. I. 

Dam No. 11. 

Dam No. V. 

IVaste-weir. 


Quantity. 

Amount. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 

4- 

c ^ 

§ « 

a 

Amount. 

Quantity . 

Amount. 

Grand 

Total. 

3/ 

£ 

35 

£ 

78 

£ 

I 

£ 

£* 

821 

... 

4/8 


728 


... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

2(i) 

157 


81,57-1 

4,228 

29,799 

1,190 

190,363 

9,518 

093 

» 


7,01(1 

♦ 

52 C 

3,3211 

219 

11,600 

87; 

1,437 

# 

108 


1,821 

111 

1,002 

5.1 

! 1,618 

i 

; 81 

1 ... 



1 

4,84; 

J 

1 ,79: 

>1 

1 •" 

10,17- 

1 ... 

300 

i 7,4 11 


Go. In respect to Ihcir dimensions, Hie dams proposed at Vehar are 
considerably within the limits of ordinary engineering practice, as will 
appear from the following particulars concerning a few such works in 
France and England 

France. 


Canal. 

Reservoir. 

Nature of Dam. 

Height of 
Water. 

* 

Capacity. 

Du Midi 

De Bourgogne .... 

it 9> * * ' * 

Nantes k Brest — 
Du Centre 

Do Tiriaro , . 

St. Feriol .... 
Gros Bois — 

Ccrccy 

Vioreau .... 

Torcv 

Grande Rue. . 

Earth and wall. 
Wall 

Feet. Ins. 

105 0 
69 6 
39 3 
33 0 
30 3 
26 6 

223.090.000 cub. feet. 

300.510.000 „ 

130.900.000 „ 

262.395.000 
8.3,300,000 „ 

189,000,000 „ 

Earth 

Wall 

Earth lined . . 
Earth 
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England . 


Reservoir. 

Nature of 
J)ain. 

Height of 
Water. 

Earthwork, 
excluding 
Puddling, 
por Cubic 
Yard. 

Puddling, 

including 

Material. 

Stone- 
pitching 
(2 ft. thick), 
per Square 
Yard. 

Masonry, 
Rubble, 
Dry, in 
Mortar, per 
CubicYard. 

Ashlar, per 
Cubic Foot. 



Feet. 

i 

d. 

8, d. 

8 . 

d. 

8 . d . 

*. d. 

Entwistle . . 

Earthwork. 


G>- 


m 

5j 



Forside. . . . 

>» • ■ 

100 

8J 

1 9 

l 

4 

9 3 

1 *4 

Wood head.. 


90 

9 

1 6 

l 

8 

8 0 

l 2 

Rhodes wood 

>i ® • 

80 

8} 

1 9 

1 

4 

10 6 

1 6 

Belmont . . 


80 

. H 


l 

7 




66. Though the dams required for the Vehar reservoir are within the 

Cost of Reservoir ver ^ ra * ts °f ordinary engineering practice, the capacity 
small in proportion to °f oven the smaller reservoir will very considerably 
storc(j m0UUt ^ Vater exceed that of the largest yet constructed in Europe, 
either for the purposes of Water Supply, or for 
feeding the summit levels of canals ; and from its size, and owing to 
its large capacity, and also to the peculiarly favourable nature of the 
ground, the cost per 1,000,000 gallons stored will be excessively small. 

67. In Burnell’s Rudifticnts of Hydraulic Engineering, Part II. 

page 7, it is said : — “ It may be interesting to state 

Cost of similar work 4l ~ . r , , . \ , 

iu England. that the costol some large canal reservoirs has been 

about £450 per 1,000,000 gallons of water stored.” 

68. At this rate Ihe cost of storing 9,117,514,470 gallons in the 
Vehar Reservoir would be £4,102,881. 

Reservoirs have been constructed at some of the Scotch waterworks 
on favourable ground for less than one-eighth of the rate mentioned by 
Mr. Burnell; but the rate at Vehar will not be more than one-fiftieth of 
Mr, Burnell’s rate. 


69. If the larger reservoir be adopted, the surplus water will escape, 
over two waste-weirs, a little west of the Marolc 
dam (No. IV.), of the aggregate width of 340 feet; 
but if the upper site for the Goper dam be adopted, 
the waste-weir will be on the neck of land imme- 
diately west of such dam, and will be also 340 feet 
wide. At the highest floods, the section of water- 
way of the Goper at Puspolee is 500 square feet, or 
about equivalent to a depth of a foot and a half over the width of the 
waste-weir. Owing to the irregularities and rocky nature of the chan- 
nel of the Goper, it would be impossible to estimate exactly its discharge 
in flood when its water-way attains a section of 500 square feet ; but it 
is certain that it is much less than would be due to the discharge of 


Waste-weirs 340 feet 
wide, which, 18 inches 
over the Basin, will suf- 
fice for ihe discharge of 
50,200,448 gallons per 
hour. Cost of Waste- 
weir for the smaller Re- 
servoir JL\5J, 
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similar area over a weir. With a depth of 18 inches, the fall over a 

waste-weir of 340 feet is 50,206,448 gallons per hour.* The cost of the 

waste-weirs of the larger of the two reservoirs would be £313, but if the 

smaller reservoir were adopted only £157. 

70. The works required in the neighbourhood of the principal dam, 

, . , . for drawing the water off the reservoir, for rocru- 

Works required m . D 7 ^ 

the neighbourhood of lating its rate ot flow, and for filtering, have next 

1)ains - to be considered. 

Their Nature depends 71. The nature of the works will depend in a 

on the mode in which great measure on the mode in^vhich the Water 
the Water is to be con- ° . 

veyed to Bombay. Supply is to be conducted to Bombay. 

72. There are two systems by which water stored at a distance 
The Gravitation ma y ^e rendered available to the use of a 

System. town — 

1st. — The gravitation system. 

This system can only be adopted when the following conditions are 
fulfilled : — 

When the delivery point of the storage reservoir is sufficiently high to 
command the highest site in the town where the water is to be delivered, 
and when the conduit pipe is of iron, and sufficiently strong to resist the 
pressure of the head so required, and is of adequate size to deliver; 
under the pressure of such head, the maximum quantity of water re- 
quired during any single hour in the day. 

73. When the gravitation system is adopted, it is therefore of im- 
portance, in order to secure the requisite head for high-service, that the 
level at which the water enters the conduit pipe should be as high 
above the town to be supplied as possible. 

74. 2nd. — The pumping system. 


* Table containing the Quantities of Water, in Cubic Feet, that will be discharged over a 
Weir per Minute, for every inch in its Breadth , when the Depths of the Water from the 
Surface to the Top Edge of the Waste-board do not exceed 18 inches. 


Depth of the* 

\\ utcr, iri 
Inches. 

Cubic Feet per 
Minnie, accord juj? to 
Du Druut’s Formula. 

Cubic Feet perMinute, 
according to Experi- 
ments made in 
Scotland. 

Depth of fho 
Water, m 
Inches. 

Cubic Feet per 
Minute, acecrdniKlo 
Du Bruut’y Formula. 

Cubic Feet per 
Minute, ueeordmjr to 
Experiments rnado 
in Scotland. 

1 

0-403 

0428 

10 

12-748 

13-535 

2 


1-211 

11 

14-70 7 

15-632 

3 


2-226 

12 

16-758 

17*805 

4 


3427 

13 

18-895 

20076 

5 

4-507 

4-789 

14 

2M17 

22*437 

6 

5-925 

6-295 

15 

23-419 

24-883 

7 

7-466 

7*933 

16 

25*800 

27*413 

8 

9122 


17 

28-258 

30-024 

9 

11-884 


18 

30*786 

32-710 
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In this system, the water descends from the storage reservoir, without 
any pressure at all, by an opcn'canal, or through an 

The Pumping Sys- open or covered masonry conduit, whose section 
and inclination are sufficient to ensure the delivery 
of the quantity required to a supply reservoir situated in the neighbour- 
hood in which the water is to be used, from which reservoir it is pumped 
by steam-power up a stand-pipe to a sufficient height to command all 
parts of the town. 

In this case the head of the storage reservoir above the supply re- 
servoir is of no importance. 

75. In comparing the eosl of the two systems, it must be remem- 
bered that there is no constant charge for pumping in the gravitation 
system, and the annual cost of pumping up 1 ho water to the head re- 
quired should be therefore capitalized, and added to the first outlay in 
all cases when engine -power is required. 

7G. When both systems are equally practicable, and the cost of each 
would be much the same, the gravitation system is unquestionably 
preferable. 

77. In the present case, the first cost of both the systems would be 

fl „ ,, c . about equal : but the pumping of the water up the 

The Gni\ itation S\s- , , . 

tem by fur the most stand-pipes at Bombay would involve a conslant 

economical. charge of at least .£5,000 a year,* equivalent, at 5 

percent., to an increase of £100,000 in the first cost of the works. The 

gravitation system is therefore unquestionably the one to be adopted in 

the present case, provided the head obtainable is sufficient; and f am of 

opinion that a sufficient head may be obtained by a new arrangement 

for the works in the neighbourhood of the dam. 


Nature and probable 
Cost of the Works re- 
quired between tilt* Re- 
servoir and Main Con- 
duit. 

Were these on the 
usual plan, the Cost 
would be heavy, and the 
available Head of Water 
would not exceed 65 
feet. 


78. I shall now proceed to consider the nature 
and probable cost of the works required between 
the reservoir and the commencement of llie main 
conduit, supposing them constructed on the plan 
generally adopted in recent works on the gra- 
vitation system. If so constructed, the avail- 
able head of water would be only between GO 
and 65 feet. 


79. This head would be inconveniently small, and the expense 


* In Appendix C I have gone at length into the cost, &c. of the pumping system, giving 
the first cost, and the cost of working that steam-pumping machinery required, both in 
England and at Bombay. 1 have ulso given all formulae respecting the area, slope, and general 
design of the aqueducts, and have shown that the section of the country between Bombay and 
Veharis unsuited to the construction of an aqueduct; and that even were it perfectly favourable, 
tlie gravitation system at Bombay would nevertheless be the cheapest, and everywhere the most 
convenient and certain. 
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of works on the usual construction would be greater, 

arrangement there- than COuld bc Wel1 S P arcd at Bomba y- 1 » ha11 
fore proposed, which therefore propose a new arrangement, by which 

avSablenei^ lble ^ giving up thorough filtration) the head may 

be increased from 60 or 65 feet to from J 30 to 150, 
and at the same time the cost be diminished by nearly Rs. 1,50,000. 

50. The usual arrangement of the works between the reservoir and 

Description of the 11,0 conduit I”P C is shown in Drawing IX. fig. i, 
usual arrangement of and consists— 

U >’ » I* towor »f «'<> tamer 

Conduit. (See Drawing slope of the dam, containing inlets at different 
fig. l.j heights, closed or opened at. will by sluices worked 

from Iho summit of the tower. 

tlz/rf, of a gangway, connecting the top of the inlet tower with the 
summit of the dam. 

«‘W, of the regulating sluices, situated between the dam and the 
emission pipe, and the filters. 

4th, of the fillers. 

5///, of the purc-water basin, from which the conduit pipe com- 
mences its course. 

51. In drawing the water ofT a reservoir, care must be taken not to 

^ , disturb the sedimenl, by establishing a current 

Precautions to be . J . 

taken in drawing tlie near the bottom: it is therefore desirable that the . 
'Water off a Reservoir. water should be always drawn off as near the sur- 
face as may be, without allowing the orifice of the inlet to get clogged 
by particles floating on the surface. 

S3. There are two arrangements by which these objects are effected 
more or less perfectly. In the first arrangement 

Two arrangements m ( sce Pvawing IX. fig. I) the water from the reser- 
liso for the purpose, for ' . . ' . 

which sec Drawing IX. vo ir finds its way into the emission pipe through 


Two arrangements in 
use for the purpose, for 
which sec Drawing IX. 


The Sluice Tower, inlets in a vertical iron pipe, eased in a masonry 
heHits!^ Ut lllffclcnt lower. These inlets, which are three in number, are 
situated at different hcighls, and can each be closed 
by a sluice, which is worked* from the summit of the tower. The tower 
rises from the foot of the inner slope of the dam, and, for the conve- 
nience of those who attend to the sluices, its summit is connected with 

Cost of the arrange- the to P of the embankment by means of a foot- 
ment would bc j£1,8C7. bridge or gangway. The cost of an apparatus of 
this sort for the Vehar works, including the gangway, would be d£l,867. 

83. In the second arrangement (sec Drawing IX. fig. 2) the tower 

The Jointed Main, is dispensed with, and a moveable main is substi- 
with Floating Inlet. tuted, the bottom of which is connected by a hinged 
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joint with the emission pipe, while the upper orifice, protected by a 
' copper- wire grating, is suspended by means of a float about 3 feet below 
> the surface. Both the upper and lower joints of the moveable pipes 
are rendered water-tight by a covering of vulcanized Indian rubber ; 
and the float, with the orifice of the moveable pipe attached, rises and 
falls between two vertical guide -piles, according to the level of the water 
in the reservoir. 


84. 

The latter the cheap- 


Self-acting Sluice. 


Its mode of action. 


This is the more economical of the two arrangements, but, at the 
same time, the most liable to get out of order : it is 
cr of the two, but more therefore principally used for drawing the water 
liable to get out of re- off upper and subsidiary reservoirs, which admit of 
palr * being emptied and cleaned without inconvenience. 

85. In most modern works on the gravitation system, the rate of 
flow through the emission pipe is regulated to the 
hourly varying rate of consumption by an ingenious 

self-acting sluice. The simplest arrangement of the self-acting sluice 
is as follows : — 

86. The external orifice of the emission pipe which traverses the dam 
is closed by a flap-valve, weighted like the safety- 
valve of a steam-engine : to the end of the valve 

lever a chain is fastened^ which passes upwards over a pulley, and then 
descending, is attached to a float rising and falling in a little iron tank 
situated underneath the valve. The little tank is connected by a pipe 
with the pure-water basin, and therefore the water in it always stands 
at the same level as that in the pure-water basin. 

87. The main pipe for supply starts from the bottom of the pure- 
water basin, which is situated immediately below the filters. When 
the rate of consumption in the town is increased, the level of the wnter 
in the pure-water basin, and in the tank connected with it, falls, and 
the float of course falls too, and in falling raises the lever attached to 
the emission valve, and increases the flow of the latter, thereby afford- 
ing a more plentiful supply through the filters to the pure-water basin, 
until the supply exceeds the demand, and the level of the water in the 
pure-water basin and in the float-tank rises again, the weight of the 
float is taken off the lever of the emission valve, and the discharge of 
the emission pipe is thereby checked. 

88. When the water is carried without a break from the reservoir to 
the point of consumption (as it will be according to 
the plan I recommend), self-regulating appliances 
such as has been described are not at all required ; but 
when the water is brought through the emission-valve 
into the open air, and then, after passing through the 
open filters, makes its final start from the bottom of 


When the Water is 
carried without any 
communication with the 
Air from the interior of 
the Reservoir to the dis- 
tribution (as it will be 
under the new arrange- 
ment proposed), no 
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regulating appliance the pure-water basin, it is necessary to regulate the 
^uVc;e S is t required? CtlI, “ ^ ow through the emission-valve to the demand of 
the town, otherwise, if the supply exceeded the * 
demand, there would be great waste, and the filters and pure-water basin 
would be flooded by an excess of unfiltered water ; or if the demand 
exceeded the supply, the pure basin would be drained till the opening 
of the main conduit pipe was uncovered, and air would then get into 
the pipes, and thAupply would become intermittent. 

89. After leaving the regulating sluices, the water is usually led 

through an open masonry conduit to the filters, and 

structiow of LMters. 0011 " these are always so arranged as to admit of each 
filler being cleaned in it-s turn, without interruption 
to the filtering generally. This ifc effected, either by having two distinct 
sets of filters, or by providing one supernumerary filter. 

90. Water for town supply is filtered once, twice, or three times. 

If only once, the thickness of the filtering bed is greater; if the water 

be filtered three limes, the first filter bed is very coarse, the second 

liner, and the third finest of all. 

9J . The cost of filters depends — L st 9 on the 
The Cost of Filtration . ,, , i l -i i « j 

depends on tin; daily quantity of water to be filtered daily ; and 2nd , 

quantity to be filtered, on the rate per square yard at which the particular 
on the number of square , .. r r . , x , , . 4 , 

yards of filtering sur- description of filter selected may be constructed. 

face required for such j n the case of Bombay, the population to be 

Cost per square yard of supplied is half a million, and the daily amount, at 
the description of Filter 20 gallons per head per day, would be 10,000,000 

adopted. 

gallons. 

mm n t r ivn • 92. Tlic cost of filters varies in England from 

lhe Cost oor liters varies n 

from 18*. to per square 18s. to 205. per square yard ; I shall adopt the 

yard; 18*. the rate adopted. former rale. 

93. If there are three filters in duplicate, as at Gorbal's, 14*498 

square feet must be provided for every 1,000 gal - 
tcral three times, the ions squired to be filtered per day. L his is equiva- 
Cost, of the requisite Fil- i en t a flow of 08*97 gallons per square foot a day. 

teis would be Xl 1,4 J8 , ^ this rate, the filtering surface required for the 

supply of Bombay would be 16,109 square yards, and the cost, at 18s. 
per yard, would be' £14,498. 

94. If there were only two filters in each set, and the sets in dupli- 

cate, the daily flow would be at the rate of 89 445 
J^tiZTeZZtoi gallons per each square foot of filtering surface, 

the Filters would be and at this rate the supply of Bombay would 

1,180 ’ require a filtering surface of 12,122 square yards, 

anil lhe cost, at 18s., would be £11,180. 
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95. If Mr. Thom’s plan of filter was adopted, the flow Would be at 
If only filtered once, the rate ° f 110 S !lUonS » )cr square foot daily, the 


the Cost 
<£ 9 , 090 . 


would be 


area required would be 10,101 square yards, and 
the cost, at 18s. per yard, ,£9,090.* 

96. The pure-watcr basin, situated immediately below the filters, 

The Pure-water Ba- ' ^ ect ^ ec P> will have a surface of 6,379 

square yards, and will cost^bout £5,400. It 
is usual to make two pure-water basins, so th»t 
one may be cleaned while the other is working ; 
but I do, not deem this essential, as there will be 
little or no sediment in water just filtered. 

97. The cost of the work between the dam and the commence- 


sins arc usually in du- 
plicate : at Vehar, it is 
thought that one will 
be sufficient, the cost of 
which will be <£5,400. 


rnent of the main conduit pipe would therefore be, if the usual arrange- 
ments were adhered to, as follows : — 


Sluice tower £1,499 

Altogether, if the Gangway thence to top of the bank 369 

a(ToptcT^ T the m Cosr e of Emission and compensation pipe through 

the Works between the the dam. . 1,611 

Reservoir ami the Con- Regulating sluices and conduit 3,133 

duit Pipe outside would _ n n 

be <£21,094. Filters 9,090 

Pure-water basin 5,400 


Total.. ..£21,102 

98. The arrangement I propose to substitute for the above is shown 

in Drawing IX. fig 3. It consists of a filtering tower 

comin endelh^hi 1 lieu * of 50 feet diameter inside, rising from the foot of the 

the above. (See Draw- inner slope of the dam to the same height as the 
„ 8 u.«g. A ) latter 

99. It will be built of a highly porous littoral concrete, found along 

¥a . the west coast of the islands of Bombay and Sal- 

It will consist of a J 

Filtering Tower 50 feet 
in diameter inside, and 
built of highly porous 
littoral concrete,* at the 
foot of the inner slope 
of the Dam, the Inlet 
of the Main Conduit 
Pipe being within the 
Tower. 


settc, and at many other localities along the 
Malabar Coast. 

100. At intervals of 6 feet there will be bond 
courses of Porebundcr stone pavement in two 
thicknesses, breaking joint with each other. 

101. The floor of the tow'er will be paved 
with stone, and thence the main conduit pipe 

will take its course, its inlet being closed at will by a single sluice. 

102. Directly this sluice is opened, the level of the water in the 
tower $>i]l sink, till the pressure is sufficient to force the water through 

* ; Mr\ Timm’s self-cleaning filter is described in a note to paragraph lfiO of my former Report, 
’*&■ figured at page 1212 of Cressy’s Eqcyclopsedia of Civil Engineering. 
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the porous sides of the tower. I calculate that 2 or 3 feet difference of 
level will be sufficient for the purpose.* 

The gangway will be the same as in the other arrangement, but no 
sluice tower, regulating sluices, filters, or purc-watcr basins will be 
required, and the available head will be only 2 or 3 feet below the 
level of the water in the lake. 

103. The cost of this arrangement will be as follows : — 


Tower £2,987 

Gangway 3G9 

Main through the dam 946 


Wrought-iron Pipes , 

have not been found to face protected by a coating of asphalte. 


' Total.. ..£4,302 

Being a saving over the cost of the usual arrangement of £16,800 ; and 
at the same time giving more head by from 64 to 85 feet. 

104. I shall now proceed to consider the material, the diameter, and 

,, . ^ . . x the thickness of metal of the conduit pipe that is to 

its material, diameter, convey the water from the Vehar Reservoir to 
and thickness of metal. Bombay. 

105. Wrought-iron pipes have lately been introduced instead of 
cast-iron, the inner face galvanized, and the outer 

It has 

answer * been found, however, “ that very serious inconve- 

nience has been attached to their use, because, if by any subsidence of 
the ground below them the superincumbent weight should compress 
the pipes, the sectional area would be diminished, without any external 
indication to show where the interference with the flow existed. In 
fact, the elasticity of these pipes is an evil. Cast-iron would, under the 
4 „ . , v ... circumstances supposed above, either not yield to 

therefore be estimated the pressure, or, it the latter exceeded certain 
f° r * limits, it would break, and thus render apparent 

(by the flow of water) where the injury had taken place.” I should 
doubt the sufficiency of. the asphalte coating in this climate. Whether 


* There is another mode by which filtration might in some cases be effected, without 
sacrificing the full head due to the level of water in the reservoir. This would be by the use of 
the jointed main for drawing water off the reservoir, shown in Drawing IX. fig. 2, and describ- 
ed in paragraph 8, '3, substituting a flouting filter for the floating strainer shown in the figure. 

The floating filter should he lined with filtering tiles of Messrs. Ransom and May’s patent 
porous stone. The objections to^iis arrangement are its liability to get out of order, and the 
large quantity of water requiring to be filtered, Wert* the works on a small scale, I believe 
the arrangement would be an economical and effective one. A floating filter of 20 feet square 
might be made to yield a filtering surface of 1,000 square feet. Two such floating filters 
might be employed together, and the filtering surface of the two might possibly be increased 
to 3,000 square feet ; but I believe this would be about the limit, and that such surface would 
not be sufficient (unless the filtering tiles were made injudiciously thin) for filtering the water 
required for the daily con^uttiption of Bombay. \ , ; '! 



these objections admit of being remedied can only be ascertained in 
England ; meanwhile, I shall estimate for a conduit pipe of cast-iron. 

106. The diameter of a conduit pipe depends on its length, on the 
quantity *of water it has to deliver, and on the pressure under 
which the delivery takes place. In the present instance, the length 
of the pipe will be 25,520 yards, the quantity of wfter to be delivered 
456,621 gallons per hour, and the head about 60 feet, supposing the 
water, according to the usual practice, enters the conduit pipe from the 
bottom of the pure-water basin* situated below the dam. 

107. I have calculated the diameter of the pipe required by seven 
different formulae as follows : — 

lstf t — By Dr. Young’s formula, the diameter of pipe* in inches 

would be 37-17 


* 1. Young’s rule, deduced from Eytelwein, for determining the diameter of a pipe of 
given length, to deliver a given quantity of water, under a given head, is as follows : — 

Let Q = the quantity delivered per minute in cubic feet = 1,114*3. 

I = the length of the pipes in feet = 76,560. 

A = the total fall in feet = 60. 

d = the diameter of the pipe in inches. 

d = J ( — 2*6,515,000 + 2 log Q H- log l — log h ) = 37*17. 

2 . Beard more’s formula for determining the same : — 

Let q s= the quantity delivered per second in cubic feet = 18*57- 
l = the length of the pipes in feet = 76,560. 

A ss the total fall in feet = 60. 
x ss the diameter of the pipe in feet. 

x = 0*235 j q * i = 3 *1,605 feet, or 37*026 inches. 

V h 

3. Du Bruat’s formula for determining the diameter of pipe : — 

Let q = the quantity to be delivered per second in cubic inches = 32,088*06. 

S = the inclination = 7 ^= 5 - * 


r as= the hydraulic mean depth = *25 d. 
d = the diameter of the pipe in inches. 


d = 



? { \J T — hyp lo e s I T + 1-6 } 


307 -[ -7854 sj r — • 07854 } 

4. Qawksley’s formula for determining the diameter of pipe : — 

Let q = the number of gallons to be delivered per hour 6,666, 
l ass the length of the pipes in yards = 25,520. 

A = the head of water in feet = 60. 
d = the diameter of the pipe in inches. 

IT = 39 ' 69 - 


as 33*74 inches. 


•\ d j 


Prony’s formula for determining the diameter of pipe : — 
q — the quantity to be delivered per second in cubic feet 1 
1 w v * 

1S7S * ■ . . J • >> . ( 



18-57. 


J » the inclination 


diameter ofthe pipe in fait. 
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2nd . — By Bcardmore’s 37-92 

3rd. — By Du Bruat’a 33-74 

4fA.~By Hawksley’s 39-59 

6th . — By De Prony's 47-71 

6 th — By De Prony’s, founded on Du Bruat’s 48-16 

1th . — By Gerney’s 48-84 


108. It will be seen that the results of these formula? differ consider- 


ably ; and under such circumstances it is always safesl for an engineer 
to estimate for the pipe (or whatever else it may be) that would be 
required by the most unfavourable of the formula? before him. 

109. In my last Report I did not do so ; I adopled a formula which 

T _ „ stands about the middle of the list — Mr. Hawkslcy’s. 

In my former Report _ „ 

I adopted Hawksley’s My reasons tor so doing were that the tendency of 

Formula. ] a tc hydraulic writers had been towards the for- 

mula? which give the smallest diameter,* and that the results of the 
more recent English experiments (those for instance, of the Metropoli- 
tan Commission of Sewers) had been to the same effect ; that the results 
of these experiments appeared to prove that Hawkslcy’s formula was 
even in excess, and I considered his formula to be the result of extended 
experience with pipes of large diameter and great lcnglh. 

110. But since the publication of my former Report, a memoir has 

^ been read at the French Academy of Sciences by 
But subsequent ex- J 

penmen ts have fully M. Morm, one of the most distinguished of Fmro- 

confirmed Dc Prony’s. p ean expcrimentalisls, on a very important series of 


.% <1—1/ - n - 5 — = 3-97G2 feet, or 4771 inches. 

(53^8 x *7854 ) J 

C. I)e Prony’s formula, founded on Du Bruat’s, for determining tlie diameter of pipe :• 
Let q = the quantity to he delivered per seeond in cubic inches = 32,088*90. 

1 « the inclination = -- — • 

1870 

d = the diameter of pipe in inches. 

$ JL'\ 

( ( 3'14IG ) X 88,800 0 A 

7. Gcrney’s formula for determining the diameter of pipe 

Let q = the quantity discharged per second in cubic feet = 18*67. 

C — the constant quantity = 20*43. 

X sss the length of pipes in feet = 76,560. 
e s» the total fall in feet 60. v 

d » the diameter of pipe in feet. 

/. d**^J =* 4*0718 feet, or 48*84 inches. 

* A recent writer on hydraulics, Mr. It* A. Peacoeke, C.E., in his “ Practical and Experi- 
mental Researches in Hydraulics,” states that “ Dr. Yomg’s formula, the remit qf which, the 
l oms t m my list, makes the diameter of pipes required for the delivery qf a given amount 
of water *ss 5 when 3*5, would suffice*” 


= 48*10. 
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experiments made by M. Darcy, Director of the Public Waterworks of 
that city, on the flow of water through pipes of different sizes and differ- 
ent materials ; and these experiments prove that De Prony’s formula 
accurately represents the flow of water through new and clean cast-iron 
pipes ; that if the internal surface of the pipe be glazed with any resin- 
ous substance, the flow is greater than by the formula, but that if the 
pipe is in the normal condition of those employed in waterworks, — that 
is, coated with more or less deposit, — the flow is decidedly less than by 
the formula. 

♦ 

111. With these experiments* before me, confirmed as they are by 
the authority of a Commission of the French Aca- 
adepted* ” tlierefore demy, and by that of so eminent an experimen- 
talist as M. Morin, I cannot estimate for any 
pipe of smaller diameter than that due to M. De Prony’s formula. 

* These experiments were made at Paris by M. Darcy, Director of the Public Waterworks 
of that city. A memoir, detailing the methods of experiment, and the result obtained, 
having been submitted to the Academy of Sciences, a commission of inquiry was appointed, 
from which has emanated an extremely valuable report, drawn up by M. Morin (the well-known 
experimenter on friction), and published in the “ Comptes Rendus.” The experiments have 
aince been published in detail by the Academy of Sciences in the w Meinoires des Savants 
Et rangers.” The principal object of M. Darcy’s experiments was to determine — 

lab — The influence of the state of the surfaces on the drainage. 

2nd. — The influence of the diameters of the pipes on the resistance. 

He used pipes varying in diameter from the smallest ever used for practical purposes, to 
half a metre, or a little mortf than 1 foot 7 £ inches. The pipes were also of different ma- 
terials— some of drawn-iron or lead, and some of iron coated with pitch, or of smooth glass ; 
also cast-iron pipes, some of them quite new, some old with deposits, and some old without 
deposits. 

The experimental arrangements were such, that the observer was able to measure the 
pressure or effectual head of water in the iron pipes at the origin of movement, and at dis- 
tances of 50 and 100 metres (1(54 and ,‘128 feet) farther on. The differences would give 
the measure of the loss occasioned by the resistance of the surfaces. 

The most important general result deduced from these experiments is, that the nature 
and the state of the interior of the pipes exercise a considerable influence on the discharge. 

It appears, for example, that compared with the formulae of M. De Prony, iron pipes could 
with pitch give discharges greater than the calculated results in the proportion of nearly 
4 to 3; that glass gives similar results $ but that in cast-iron pipes, whose diameter had been 
only very slightly diminished by deposits, the velocities, and therefore the effective dis- 
charges, were decidedly less than the theoretical indications, while after a thorough scouring 
a perfect agreement became manifest. 

The diameters of the pipes seemed also to exercise a more decided influence on the dis- 
charge than what had been hitherto assigned to them ; for with small diameters the results 
were less than by the formula-*, while they were greater for large diameters. This influence 
of the diameters was probably overlooked, as suggested by M. Darcy, from the fortuitous 
compensation established between the resistance in very thin but smooth pipes, and those 
©^considerable thickness, but encumbered by deposits. 

^ A comparison of the values obtained for the co-efficient which determines the resistance 
^iu tubes, differing but slightly in thickness, hail shown that them different degrees of 
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112. The rule for calculating the thickness of cast-iron pipes is 

Formula for calculat g^ vetl below.* Its application, however, to mode- 
ing the thickness of rate heads of water, gives a thickness of metal in- 
thc Pipe. conveniently small for large castings. Pipes of 41 

inches diameter should not be cast thinner than 1 inch, and at this 
thickness they would, by the rule below, be equal to the pressure of a 
column of water 145 feet in height. 

113. From the reservoir, therefore, until we descend to the depth of 
J.45 feet below its high-water level, the thickness of the pipes should be 
1 inch, and for every additional 14 feet of descent an addition of one-six- 
teenth of an inch in thickness should be made to the metal of the pipes. 

114. The following table shows the number, the weight, and the 
collective length of each thickness of pipe required, and also the total 
number of pipes required between the reservoir and the Native Town, 
their total length, and the total weight of them : — 

smoothness, and general condition of their internal surfaces, exercise very remarkable 
effects ou the amount of that resistance. Thus, tubes of thin sheet-iron, coated with pitch, 
of clean cast-iron, and of cast-iron covered with deposits, each having in inches respectively 
the diameters 771 7, 7*401, and 9*567, gave for B values which varied proportionally 
from 1 to 1*5, and 3. This result shows , that in estimating the action of a peries of pipes for 
waterworks, they should be always supposed to have arrived at the normal condition of being 
coated with more or less deposit , no matter how comparatively smooth they may be at the time 
of laying them down . 


* Formula to find the Thickness of Cast and WroughUiron Pipes , Strength of Plates , and Parts 

of Engines , tyc. 

a 

To find the thickness of cast-iron pipes — 

8 Pd , * . , 

Tfi Obb x 2 + 4 °* an inch 885 thickness. 

P d s 
or 4,oD(r + ' i==s - 


S s=s margin for safety. 

P s pressure per square inch by head of water. 
d =* diameter of pipe. 

16,000 s about 7 tons of breaking weight nearly of 1 square inch of cast-iron. 
2 = two sides of this pipe. 


f margin for want of roundness of form and oxidation, &c. 1 inch may in many 
cases be sufficient. 

The above is supposing the pressure to be regular ; if this be not so, 10 had better be adopt- 
ed for the margin for safety. 

With wrought-iron 30,000 may be used instead of 16,000 as the breaking weight, or 7,500 
instead of 4,000 as the denominator. 


Locomotive boilers are usually not more than 


6P d 
7>50l) 


4- i ; about r h to the top of a boiler. 


& to die sides, and T V to the bottom, should be added with ordinary land-engine boilers. 
The strength ot plates (flat) used as columns is as the sqnare pfihe thickness. 

The stiffness of them as the cube. / , 
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6,112 yards of the 
Pipe should be 1 inch 
in thickness ; 2,592 

yards l-p^ inch in thick- 
ness ; and 16,816 yards 
l T * r inch in thickness. 
The whole Length will 
be 25,520 yards, and 
the total Weight 16,725 
tons 4 cvvt. 


* 

Inside Diameter of 
Pipe. 

Thickness of Me- 
tal of Pipe in 
Inches. 

Equal to the Pres- 
sure of a Column 
of Water in Feet. 

No. of Pipes, each 
Yards long, re- 
quired of each 
thickness. 

Length required 
of each thickness 
in Yards. 

Mean Weight of 
each description 
of Pipe. 

Total Weight of 
Pipe of each 
thickness. 

41 

1 

145 

1,528 

6,112 

Cwt. lbs. 
48 8 

Tons. Cwt. 
3,672 13 

41 

1-rV 

159 

648 

2,592 

51 2 

1,652 19 

41 

ItV 

173 

4,204 

16,81.6 

54 26 

11,399 12 

T 

otal .. 


6,380 

25,520 


16,725 4 


delivered at Bombay 
will consist of three 
items — the current price 
of Pig-iron, the cost of 
Manufacturing, and the 
Freight to India. 

Present price of Pig- 
iron, at Glasgow, from 
66s: 6d . to 68s. per ton. 


115. The cost of the pipes required depends on the price of iron in 
England at the lime of purchase, and on the rate of freight, both of 
which rates are constantly varying. 

116. The cost of the pipes as delivered at Bombay will be made up 
The Cost of the Pipes of the three following items : — 

1st. — The current price per ton of the raw male- 
rial (pig-iron) at the date of the contract. At Glas- 
gow (the cheapest place for purchasing pipes), the 
price of pig-iron on the 18th of January (the dale 
of latest advice) was Mixed Nos. 67s. ; No. 1, 67s. 
6 d. to 68s. ; No. 3, 66s. G d. 

2nd . — The cost of manufacturing it into pipes, consisting of waste in 

Cost of Manufactur- re * mcltin S> cost of moulding, and casting, and iron 
ing, including Profit, founders’ profit for these, 28s. to 30s. per ton, will 
28s. to 30s. per ton. be ample, even at the present prices of labour. I 
have known it as low as 16s. 

3rd. — The freight to Bombay, and landing. I find that before the 
. war the machinery shipped to the Colaba Land 

Bombay 1 from^iss. to Company had averaged 25s. per ton; that since 
40s. per ton; and Ha- the war it lias been very variable, and has ranged 
mallage 5s. per ton. f rom 355, to 45s. per ton ; but that at present the 

tendency is downwards. This information agrees with what I have 


* In Appendix D to this Report I have given the particulars of the contracts en- 
tered into in 1850 by the Corporation of Liverpool with certain iron-founding firms of the 
town and neighbourhood, for supplying the Liverpool Waterworks with a main pipe, 20 
iml$s long and 44 inches diameter. ’This pipe weighed 28,429 tons, and cost 130,536. 
average rate at which it was delivered was therefore £4 1 Is. 9d. per ton. The price 
elsh pig-iron No. 1, at the time the contract was entered into (December 1849), was 
£3 10s. and £3 12 s. 6d. per ton. The cost of manufacturing, and the founders’ profit, 
could not therefore have averaged more than <£1 19s. per ton ; and as the price ranged from 
£4, and in some cases was much lower (for instance the largest contract, that with the 
“ London, and Vulcan Iron Company” was only at the rate of £4 6s, 8d, per tpn), the profit 
and cost of manufacturing in this case could not have exceeded 16s. Bd, 
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learnt regarding the present freights paid for iron and machinery by the 
Railway Company; I have therefore taken 45s. per ton as the rate of 
my estimate. # To this is to be added the landing expenses, usually 
called “ hamallage ,, at Bombay. These, I find from the Railway 
Office and the Colaba Company, may be taken at 5s. per ton. 


At this rate the Cost 
of the Pipes delivered 
at Bombay would be 
j €7 &s. per ton. 


117. This would make the cost of the pipes 
delivered at Bombay only about £7 8s. per ton, 
provided sufficient shipping to Bombay could be 
obtained directly from Glasgow. 


118. I mention Glasgow, because iron and labour are always 

cheaper there than at any southern iron shipping 

Glasgow is the cheap- port ; but the trade from Glasgow to Bombay em- 
est place for Pipes ; but 1 7 . , ° . . * 

there is little Shipping ploys so few ships that there is little chance of 

employed between that obtaining from thence freight for 20,000* tons of 
iron to Bombay, and ships could not be charter- 
ed for the express purpose of carrying the iron, because no vessel can 
be loaded more than a fourth of her registered tonnage with such dead 
weight. 


119. Under such circumstances, after taking advantage of as much 
direct freight to India as can be obtained at Glas- 

the Freight required S ow > the remaining pipes must be shipped to Li- 
must therefore he ob- verpool, and forwarded to India by ships belonging 
tamulat Lou pool. to t] iat p 0r t. p impossible that the freight between 

Glasgow and Liverpool may swell the cost of the Glasgow pipes to 
that at which they could, be obtained at Liverpool, and in this case the 
order might be divided between the two ports. 


120. I am informed by good authority, that the freight between 
Liverpool and Glasgow does not exceed Is. 6 d. per ton, and this would 
swell the cost at Bombay (of the portion of the pipes that were not ship- 
ped direct from Glasgow) to £7 15s. 6d. 

121. On the foregoing grounds, l have estimated the cost of the pipes 

as delivered at Bombay at £8 ; and taking into con- 

On which account the gideration the fact — 1st, that a fall has commenced 
Cost of the Pipes deli- . . , . i « j A n * re , 

vered at Bombay is cs- m the price of iron ; and that the first eitect 

timatedat £8 per ton, 0 f the war on flights has passed, and that they are 
instead of at £/ 8s. , • • r .u 

now falling, and likely, in the opinion of the mer- 
chants I have consulted, to settle down at something considerably 
lower than the present rate, I think £8 may be considered as a cover- 
ing rate. 

122. At d£8 per ton, the cost of the 16,725 tons of 41 -inch pipe, as 


* Including the street-mains. 
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Coat of Main Pipe, 16,725 
tons, at £8 . ..£133,800 
Laying it, 25,520 
yards, at .£1. . 25,; 320 


A Distribution 
servoir. 


Re- 


delivered at Bombay, will be £133,800. The 
cost of laying this pipe (25,520 yards long) I 
I estimate, at £1 per yard, at £25, : the total 

cost, therefore, of the main pipe, including laying, 
Total . . . ..£150,3120 wi]1 be X150,320 * 

123. It was originally proposed to convey the water from Vchar to 
a distributing reservoir situated on the top of 
Nowrojee Tlill, a low but steep eminence on the 

north -cast of theNalive Town. A distributing re- 
servoir in such a position would, however, be very cbstly, and could 
answer no useful purpose whatever. 

124. The principal object of a distributing reservoir is to allow of 
the use of a smaller conduit pipe than would otherwise be required; 
but if adopted in the present case, it would necessitate the use of a 
larger pipe than I have estimated for. 

125. A distributing reservoir should be a compensation reservoir, 
whereby the water brought by the pipe may ac- 
cumulate when the supply exceeds the demand 
of the town, and vice rersd ; for the daily de- 
mand of the tow T n for water is not equally distributed over the whole 
twenty-four hours, but nearly the whole is required during the twelve 
hours of daylight, and very little during the night. Thus the delivery 
of the pipe is during the night greatly in excess of the demands of the 
town; rind if a compensating reservoir can be obtained, which would 
not materially diminish the head in the main conduit pipe , and which 
would itself command a sufficient head for the town, the main conduit 
' It would in or case the might be considerably reduced in diameter, for all 
Cost of the Works, and night the pipe would be filling the reservoir and 

Water available in the t!ms tho amount accumulated in the reservoir during 
Town * the night would be available to the daily supply 

in addition to the delivery of the pipe. But it must be remembered 
that the delivery of the main pipe depends on ihe pressure or head un- 
der which it takes place, and if, after descending to the general level of 
the town from a reservoir 155 feet above it, the water again ascends to 


Not required in the 
present case. 


* In paragraph 116 I stated that the price of pig-iron in Glasgow on the 18th of January 
last was from G6s. Cul. to GHs. per ton, and that it was falling ; and in the foregoing estimate 
I have accordingly taken the price of pig-iron at 68s. But by the price currents extending to 
the 9th of February, which I have received by the mail since arrived, I find that at the latter 
date the price of pig-iron at Glasgow was (Ms. 6d. to 65a*. per ton, being a fall of 3s. per ton 
on the rate at which I have estimated the pipes. 

Including the distribution, the total tonnage of cast-iron piping required will be upwards 
of 21,000 tons, and a fall of 3s. a ton on this would be equivalent to a saving of ,£3,150 on 
the woi'it. It is, however, not worth while to take credit for this saving, as the price may rise 
again ; however, I think it likely to fall lower first. 
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Distribution. — As the 
Cost of the Water- 
works is to be defrayed 
by a (icneral llate, 
the Supply should be 
brought within the 
reach of every Inhabit- 
ant of the Island. 


a distributing reservoir 50 fret higher up, it — Is/, loses one-third of its 
head, and requires a proportionate increase in the diameter of the pipe to 
enable it to deliver the same quantity of water it did before ; and, 2 nd, the 
high-pressure jet of water available in the town in case of fire is dimi- 
nished to onc-third its original height. The construction of such reser- 
voir, moreover, would be extremely costly. It should not be of less 
capacity than a day’s supply (10,000,000 gallons). To prevent the con- 
tamination of the water, it is essential that it should be covered, and no 
covered to\ reservoir has yet been constructed for less than £4,000 
per 1,000,000 gallons stored. At this rate, a distributing reservoir on 
Nowrojec Hill would cost £40,000, and it would cost £20,000 if it 
contained only half a day’s supply. 

126. As the return for the outlay on these 
waterworks is to be defrayed (al least in the first 
instance) by a rate borne by all the inhabitants of the 
island, excepting the very poor, it appears to me 
that the proposed supply should be brought within 
the reach of every inhabitant of the island. 

127. In respect to the level and general character of the inhabited 
districts, and the mode of distribution most applicable under the cir- 
cumstances of each, the population may be divided into ihree classes : — 
1st — The dwellers in all the town districts, comprising about nine- 
tenths of the population, will be supplied accord- 
ing to the most approved methods of English town 
supply : pipes constantly full of water at a high 
pressure, and with fire-plugs, and public stand- 
pipes at frequent intervals, will be in every street, 
and no house in any street will be more than 100 feet 
from a public stand-pipe. These will consist of a row of cocks at a con- 
Dfscription of the venient height above the ground, shutting of llicm- 
l attc * r - selves, but capable of being opened, and held so at 

will ; the number of cocks varying with the demand for water in their 
vicinity. Beneath the cocks there will be a sink, communicating with 
the adjacent drain. No house in any street will* be further than 100 

m ...... . feet from one of these sources of supply. The 

rlans exhibiting cle- 1 1 J 

tails of Distribution, details of the town distribution are shown in 

(No». XI. and XII.) pi an8 XI. and XII. 


The Town Distribu- 
tion should be constant, 
and high -service ; and 
no house in any street 
should be more than 
100 feet from a public 
Source of Supply. 


2 nd, — Village Supply. After entering Bombay, the main pipe will 
pass on the cast the villages and hamlets of Co- 

IttffoTwithb tfelsllud lowrec > Bhundarwarra, Agarwarra, Gowaree, Wud- 
will be by means of dulla, Nagauin, Bhnmnolee, Bhoewarrec, Dhack- 

fronTthe^Main Pipe. fUl1 tee Sewree > Pare11 villa S e > Scwree village, Sindnl- 
para, and Byculla village ; and on the west Sion 
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village, Dhurraree, Mahim Colewarree, Mahirn, Matoonga, Maharwada, 
Bhundarwarra, Kurra, Thacoorwarree, Worloe, Mattarpakaree, Mud- 
chee Pakaree, and Shumboo Madhew Pakaree. All these, with the 
exception of Mahim, are badly off for water, and they are built on low 
ground, and do not require a high-pressure supply. I propose to supply 
them by means of draw-wells, kept constantly full by small stone- 
ware pipes, or masonry conduits, into which the water will be admitted 
from time to time through sluices in the main pipe, so arranged as to 
deliver the water without pressure. 

3 rd . — There remain the bungalows on Malabar 
Hif^PP^ t0 ^ a ^ ar Hill, and the Native villages of Walkcshwur and 
Mahaluxumee. 

128. The two villages are badly off for water ; and I expect we 
shall obtain a considerable portion of our eventual income by the sale 
of water to these bungalows. But, on the other hand, were the water 
constantly laid on to points so far elevated above the general level of the 
populous districts, there would be a counter pressure to the head of 
water in the main pipe, which would diminish its flow. 

129. I therefore propose that the supply to this portion of the popu- 
lation should be intermittent, and delivered during the night, at which 
time the diminution of flow in the main pipe, occasioned by laying on 
the water to the dftiw-wells, and public and private cisterns on these 
hills, would occasion no inconvenience. 

130. The branch main leading to these districts will be furnished, 
neaT its junction with the main pipe, with two slide-valves, having an 
interval between them, and when it is desired to shut off the pressure of 
the water in the hill-main, bolh these valves will be closed, and 
the water in the interval allowed to escape ; thus, though the 
branch-main will remain full of water, the head of such water will 
not affect the flow in the main pipe. 

131. The iron pipes required for the distribution to the town dis- 

Cost of Distribution tricts and to Malabar Hill will be of the aggregate 

to the Town. length of 54 miles, and I estimate their cost, at the 

rate of £800 per mile, at £43,200. 

132. This rate (£800 per mile) for street distribution is that 
adopted in Messrs. Hawksley and Young’s estimate for the Water 
Supply of Calcutta;* and Mr. Hawksley’s great experience in 
such matters, together with the very high rates he has adopted for 
other items in the same estimate (for Instance £210f per horse - 

* Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government, No. X. page 45. 

t This is more than four times the English cost. Mr. Hocking (one of the principal 
manufacturers of the Cornish pumping-engine), in his evidence taken in the last Parlia- 
mentary Report on the Water Supply of the Metropolis, states that Cornish Engines of 
largest size would cost, when set to work, about j£50 per horse-power. 
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power for the engines required), warrant the conclusion that the rate 
is a covering one. 

133. The cost of the distribution to the villages I have mentioned 

in paragraph 120, and also for the public draw- 

^ ost v f![ Distribution we ]j s a t IW ahaluxmnee and Walkeshwur, will be 
to the Villages. 

as follows : — 

27 Draw-wells (roofed) at the 25 villages mentioned in 
paragraph 126, and also at Walkeshwur and Maha- 
iuxumec £ 405 

17,400 yards of masonry conduit for connecting the latter 

draw-wells with the main pipe, at os. 3rf. per yard 4,5GS 

Total.. .. £4,973 

134. The amount of my estimate for the supply of Bombay with 


water from the Vehar Basin is as follows : — 

Reservoir, containing, when full, 9,117,514,470 gallons of water, 
and covering a surface of 1,2 12J acres. (Sec paragraph 37.) 

1. Dam No. V. (over the Coper) £10,474 

Dam No. II 1,792 

Dam No. T 4,845 

Waste-weir 300 

(For particulars see paragraph 37.) 17,411 

2. Cost of Catchwatf.r Drain, for extending the 

area of the gathering-grounds of such reser- 
voir (see paragraph 32) £5,000 

5,000 

3. Filters. 

Filtering tower £2,987 

Gangway 369 

Main through the darn 946 

4,302 


4. Cost of Main Pipe, 4J inches diatncMcr, and 

25,520 yards long, extending from storage 
reservoir to centre of Nalivc Town, weigh- 
ing 16,725 tons, at £8 per ton £133,800 

Laying 25,520 yards, at £1 per yard (see 

paragraph 122) 25,520 

159,320 

5. Cost of Town Distribution, including 54 

miles of street mains £43,200 

Village Distribution, including 17,400 4 

yards of masonry conduit 4,973 

48,173 

£234,206 

Contingencies at 5 per cent 11,710 


Total.. .. £245,916 
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My estimate amounts to two hundred and thirty-four thousand 
two hundred and six pounds ; and to this 1 have added eleven 
thousand seven hundred and ten pounds for contingencies. 

135. This is exclusive of the 1,242 acres of land required, and also of 
engineering expenses, as I have no reliable data for determining with 
exactness the amount of either of these items. 

136. It appears, therefore, that the cost of the works will certainly 
not exceed materially the sum for the interest of which the Bench 
proposed to make provision in calculating the amount of the taxes 
required for the purpose. 

137. In paragraph 42 of my former Report is a lable showing 
the financial statistics of all the water companies concerning which 
authentic particulars could be obtained, from which it appears that 
the cost of the nine London Waterworks had ranged from XI 12s. 3 d. 
to £4 l£ks*. 3 d., and had averaged X2 5s. 9 d. per head of the population 
supplied. It has been said that had London now to be supplied anew, 
and by one company instead of by nine, XI a head would be found 
sufficient ; but I am unaware of any instance in which a town popula- 
tion has been actually supplied at so low a figure as this. The esti- 
mated cost of the Vehar Waterworks is only about 10*. per head. 

138. That my estimate is so much below the cost of similar works 
in England will, I trust, be considered a proof that I have attended to 
every practicable economy in the design. I have not obtained this result 
by taking credit for the low rates of labour in this country, for to every 
description of work 1 have applied what 1 have shown to be covering 
rates in England, and what the schedules of local rates annexed will 
prove to be still more covering rales out here ; and for the principal 
item, the east-iron pipes, 1 have estimated at nearly double the rate at 
which I have shown they have been purchased for English waterworks. 

139. I have kept down the amount by reducing the number of parts 
as much as possible, and discarding ail appliances that could be dis- 
pensed with without sacrifice of efficiency. 

140. But I must most earnestly deprecate, any attempts to reduce 
the cost of the works still further, by reducing the capacity of the re- 
servoir, the diameter of the main conduit, or any other portion of the 
works, that will not economically admit of future addition. I am 
satisfied, that weje the conduit pipe reduced, it would not (after allow- 
ing for the enormous waste always found to take place in such cases) 
be adequate to the wants of Hombay, and that a great public dis- 
appointment would be the result. 

141. I am under the impression that the public are generally 
unaware of the enormous amount of waste found to take place, in even 
the best constructed waterworks, between the reservoir and the town 
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supplied. I endeavoured to attract attention to ihis point in paragraphs 
44, 45, 51, 52, and 53 of my former Report. # From them it will be seen, 
that in all eases the amount of waste very considerably exceeds the 
amount actually enlering into consumption. In London only two-fifths 
of the whole delivery enters into consumption (and at this rate, an 
allowance of 20 gallons per head per day at Vehar would be reduced 
to 8 gallons per head at Bombay). 

142. At Paisley, Dr. Sutherland reports the actual consumption of 
water to be only one-tenth of the actual quantity sent into the mains, 
and at the Gorbal’s Works at Glasgow the waste amounts to 18 gallons 
out of every 32. 

* "44. The result of the investigations instituted by the board of Health has shown 
that the waste is very much greater than was suspected ; that in all eases it considerably 
exceeds the actual eorisunmtion ; and that in fact it may be truly stated that at present the 
large supplies furnished to towns are required, firs/ for waste, and secondly for domestic supply. 

" *15. The total quantity of water delivered by the nine water companies that supply 
London was ascertained to he 4 5, 000, 000 gallons a day ; but from careful gauging of the 
house-drainage, it appeared that onl\ two-fifths of this amount, or 18,000,000, really entered 
into consumption, the remaining 27,000,000 being wasted by leakage. Of this 18,000,000 
(being about, f) gallons per head per day) actually enter tag into consumption, it was ascer- 
tained that 5*7 gallons per head per day was the average domestic, consumption of the best 
conditioned districts, provided with an unlimited supply of water laid on into the interior of 
their duellings ; the remaining 3*3 gallons being consumed by steam-engines, manufactories, 
the flushing of sewers, street-watering, and the extinguishing of fires. 

40. This result, has been confirmed by similar experiments instituted in other large 
English towns, and it may now he considered as an ascertained fact. * * * ” 

“hi. The enormous amount of waste that occurs in even the best and most recently con- 
structed waterworks may be demonstrated in another way. For many hours of the night 
there is little or no consumption of water for domestic purposes, and manufactories ; and if 
there was no leakage, the water-pipes under the constant system of supply would remain 
charged all night, without requiring any addition to tlieir contents; >et at the City of 
Glasgow Waterworks .‘1,000 gallons per minute were required to be pumped into the mains 
to keep them charged during the night. There are 1,410 minutes in 24 hours, and this 
amount therefore indicates a waste of 4,320,000 gallons a day in works supplying a town 
population of only 325,000. 

“ 52. The quantity which passes into the mains of the works of the GorbaPs Gravitation 
Water Company (which works are considered the most perfect of the kind in Great Britain) 
is stated by their Superintendent at 034*50 gallons per minute during the night hours, indi- 
cating a daily waste of 1,345,080, or nearly 18 gallons per head per day on tlic population 
supplied. 

« 53. The enormous disproportion that the gross quantity of water supplied usually bears 
to the actual net consumption is attributed to leakage in the countless joints and fire-plugs 
of the many miles of the distributing water-pipes, and to tlic enormous and continuous waste, 
not only from the stand-pipes, but also from water-taps on ‘ stair -heads/ and within private 
dwellings. These latter sources of leakage arc very numerous. There arc 1,800 stand-pipes, 
with i-inch taps, belonging to the City of Glasgow Waterworks, and besides this, a popula- 
tion of 105,000 supplied w ithin their dwellings by probably not less than 80,000 taps.”— (For 
particulars regarding their waste, see the Report of the Board of Health on the Supply of 
Water to the Metropolis, in 1850 ; also the details given in Appendix III. to the same Report, 
pages 11 to 10.) 
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143. It is always admitted that it is for the interest both of the public 
and of water companies that a town should be supplied by a single set 
of works. There can be no competition between rival water companies, 
because mains are too expensive to be laid down in duplicate in streets. 
Two companies, with duplicate works and establishments, cannot there- 
fore do the work so cheaply as a single company could do it, and the 
public pay accordingly. Yet, notwithstanding this, I cannot recall to 
mind a single large town in which the first water company was estab- 
lished more than ten years ago, in which a second (and often a third) 
has not since been found necessary; and this evil is to be attributed to 
the facts that when the first works were designed the amount of the 
waste, since found to be common to all waterworks, was not even sus- 
pected ; that the increased supply of water introduced has been found in 
all cases to create a greatly increased demand ; an^that due precautions 
were notin such cases taken at starling to provide for the extension of 
the original works, so as to keep pace with the extension of the town. 

144. We cannot expect that the Bombay Waterworks will be 
exempt from the large proportion of waste which is found to exist in 
even the most recent and perfectly constructed of the Scotch and 
English waterworks ; and surely there never was a town in which there 
was a more certain and immediate prospect of a great and rapid increase 
in the population. We have hitherto been separated from the productive 
provinces of India by the Sahyadree range, and the 70 miles of rock and 
jungle that form its roots ; but these obstacles are about to be traversed, 
and in a few years we shall be brought within a day’s journey of 
Guzerat, Khandcish, Berar, and Mysore. There are no reasons why 
Bombay should not increase as rapidly as English towns have increased 
under similar circumstances, and there are many causes why the ratio of 
increase should be very much higher in Bombay than in England. 

145. But it is asked whether the ultimate expense of the works 
would be much increased if the dams were not raised to their full height 
in the first instance, but were completed some years later; and if a 
main pipe of half the capacity of that estimated for were laid down 
in the first instance, and a second of the same diameter added when the 
dams were raised ? 

146. Were such an arrangement adopted, the works, when thus com- 
pleted at two heats, would have cost nearly £50,000 more than if they 
had been completed in the first instance.* 

* If the reservoir was only constructed in the first instance of one-half of its intended capa- 
city, the saving in earthwork would be represented by a strip of 17 feet in height taken from 
the top of all the bunds, the value of which, at the estimated rates, would he only ^4,fil(). 

Against this is to he taken the cost of erecting a masonry waste-weir, instead of making use 
of the natural one occurring at the proposed higli-water level of the lake, and this would swal- 
low up the paving in earthwork. Moreover, such masonry waste- weir would be of no use 
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147. - The time required for the completion of the works 1 have 
estimated for will depend on the period occupied by the manufacture 
and shipment to Bombay of the whole of the cast-iron piping required 
for the main pipe, and the distribution. 

148. The delivery of the pipes required by the Liverpool Works 
extended over a period of between thirteen and fourteen months, 
though the order was divided amongst five large firms, whose establish- 
ments were in the neighbourhood of the town. It is therefore unlikely 
that the full number of pipes required in the present instance can 
be delivered in less than a twelvemonth from the date of the order, 
and five months must be added to this for their conveyance to 
Bombay. 

149. But arrangements can be readily made for the immediate 
execution and despatch of the castings required for the works in the 
neighbourhood of the reservoir. The principal dam might be begun 
as soon as these eastings arrived, and the filtering tower and the two 
smaller dams might be commenced earlier. 

150. In conclusion, I have much pleasuie in acknowledging the 

when the dams were eventually raised. Also the gangway would have to be altered, and the 
filtering tower unfloored, unroofed, and raised. These alterations would he very costly, and 
would occasion great inconvenience and interruption to the supply of pure water to the town. 

The cost of the alterations and of raising the dam would he about £fi,00(). The proposed 
pipe is 41 inches in diameter ; it will weigh lfi,72f> tons ; its cost would he £8 per ton, and that 
of laying it, at £1 per yard, would be £159,320. Two smaller pipes of the same aggregate 
capacity would be 29 inches in diameter each, and would weigh 20,438 tons ; their cost, at £.’3 
per ton, including laying (at 15#. per yard each), would he £203/284. The cost would be 
therefore, as 1 have said, £43,004 in excess in the piping alone, and the small pipe would not, 
according to the experience of English engineers, he adequate, after allowing for waste, to the 
supply of Bombay ; and the waterworks would be a failure. 

Major Crawford appears to agree with me in deprecating the laying down of multiple pipes 
one after another, instead of laving down one large one, in the first instance, sufficient for the 
present and anticipated wants of the town. In paragraph 7 of his letter to the Chief Secre- 
tary, dated 27th August 1850, (page 30, No I. New Series of Selections from the Records of 
the Bombay Government,) he states, that from the dam of the proposed reservoir at Vehar, he 
would “ lay a main of the largest description which is used, as this in the end would be much 
cheaper than laying down several mains of a smaller diameter ** 

There would be also a great commercial advantage in a copious supply of water to Bombay. 
It is intended in the first instance to obtain a return on the outlay by the imposition of a 
general tax on all but the poor, who are to have their water for nothing ; but it was hoped 
that this tax would only he a temporary one, and that as soon as a demand for water was 
established, a handsome revenue would be realized by its sale to manufactories, and rich 
people with gardens, fountains, and baths. 

But if the pipe is so small as only to afford a scanty supply to the public stand-pipes, there 
will be no surplus for sale, and consequently no income ; and under such circumstances the tax 
must be perpetual. Nor will there be any surplus for sanitary purposes, such as washing the 
streets, and Hushing the Bewers. 

7 
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very able services of Messrs. West, Handcock, and Aher, who joined 
me at or near the commencement of the surveys, and of Messrs. 
Matthews and Green, whose assistance I was fortunate enough to 
obtain towards its termination. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

H. CONYBEARE, 

Bombay , 13 th March 1855. On Special duty, Salsctte. 
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APPENDIX A. 

English Rates for the description of Work 

REQUIRED FOR WATERWORKS. 


MR. HAWKSLEY’S SCHEDULE OF RATES FOR THE 
LIVERPOOL WATERWORKS. 

“ Earthwork. ( Copy of Estimate.) 


Lftnd • • • ••• ••• ••• •§• 

£39,408 6 s. 6 d. 

Roddlcsworth Reservoir 

lOd. per cubic yard. 

Raike ditto 

1 Irf. 

91 

Goit ditto 

9d. 

19 

Anglezark # ditto 

9d. 

99 

Ditto (Side ditto) 

llrf. 

99 

Ditto (Lower ditto) 

lOrf. 

99 

Rivington Reservoir (Yarrow Embankment)... 

lOd. 

99 

Ditto (Side ditto) 

ll<f. 

9f 

Ditto (Lower ditto) 

lOrf. 

99 

Black Lad Road Embankment 

9d. 

99 

Leicester Mill Road Embankment 

7d. 

if 

Cutting Puddle Gutters (50,000 yards) 

Is. 

if 

Puddling (labour only) 

6d. 

99 

Stoning slopes, average price 

2s. 8d. 

ft 


Filter Beds, about 8,000 yards superficial, about 10 feet deep, 
with 3 feet in depth of gravel, and 3 feet in depth of 
sand, formed and finished, complete 20*. per sup, yard: 


Dry Fence Wall, 4J feet high above ground, 2 feet wide at 

bottom, and 14 inches wide at top (about 20 miles) ... 2s. per lineal yard. 

Waste-weirs and Drains ... £6, 570.” 
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Table showing the Prices at which the Dams of Reservoirs 


Items. 

is 

0 

k 

U 

«■& 
ns. a 
§ t 

J= A 

Is 

£ 

Forside Reservoir, 100 
feet high. 

Rhodeswood Reser- 
voir, 80 feet high. 

i2 

r£ 0) 

m 

A 

h 

O „ 

It* 
ci, o A 

CL*® 

”3 *c 
X 

‘o 

tf 

1 

V 

tt 

o 

a 

1 . 

S -c 

ai .Ml 

1 * 
feS 
a c 

2 © 
o > 

X 

Ellon Reservoir, 35 
feet high. 

u 

o 

^ 0> 

tt£ 

CO 

1 tj| 

i'l 

tt 

Shuttleworth Reser- 
voir, 40 feet high. 

Warland Reservoir, 

54 feet high. 

o 

t 

« 

tt CL 

it 

n 

B 

§§ 

« 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s . d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

S . d. 

s. d. 

m 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Earthwork (exc. puddling), per cubic 












yard . • . 

0 9 

0 8J 

0 83 

0 81 

0 G 

0 7 

0 G 

1 0 


0 11 

o 7* 

Puddling fcxc. material), ditto .... 

, , 

§ # 

, , 

# m 

• • 

0 4 

0 4 

0 (i 

0 4 

0 2? 

, , 











l«r cent. 












say 4 


Ditto (including material), ditto. 

1 6 

1 9 

1 9 

1 G 


0 11 

0 1G 

l G 

0 10 

1 3 

1 G 

Stone-pitching (2 feet thick), per 












sup. yard 

1 8 

1 4 

1 4 

2 8 

, , 

0 G 

1 0 

, , 

l 8 

0 11 

2 4 



To be 


To be 


On plun. 




4 feet 




broupbt 


brought 






thick. 


Masonry, rubble, dry, per cubic 


l,200ydh. 


tt xuilc. 








yard • • . . 

.. • 

•• 

• • 

» • 

*• 

3 G 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

5 3 

Ditto, in Mortar, ditto 

8 0 

to 

10 6 








7 G 

Asldar, per cubic foot 

1 2 

to 

1 G 





• 



Fence Walls 6 feet high, per lineal 












yard 


•• 

3 0 

•• 


• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Ditto 3} ditto ditto.**. 












Ditto 43 ditto ditto .•*. 

•• 

• • 

•• 


.. 

.. 

. . 

. . 

.■ 

• 1 


Water-courses 6 feet deep, 12 feet 




1 








wide at top, 3 feet wide at 










1 


bottom, walled sides , flagged 












bottom, per lineal yard 

• • 

•• 

18 0 









Cutting Puddle Trenches, per cubic 












yard 




■■ 

• • 

0 7i 

0 24 


0 G 

0 8 

1 0 


Note.— The aggregate coat of the Warland, Chelbourn, Lightharzlcs, Whiteholme, Hollingworth, and Blackstone 
almost exactly Is. per cubic yard upon the solid measure of the embankment, and comprises tho entire expense 
$0 piilcfl from the sea, dispense on an average of years 32 inches in depth of rain from a water-shed of 
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d.\ s. d. 5 . d.\ s\ d.s. d.s. rf. s. d. s. d.\s. d. Lv. d . k d. Is. d. s. d. 


8() 8 t '„ 0 100 110 90 9 0 110 100 100 11 0 100 90 7 Material ■ close to ein- 

1 1 bunlunenta. 


b 4 ap <> 


In each embunknient. 


0 l 4-i TT 1 41 51 31 3 1 51 4 1 4 1 51 4 1 3 Nil. I'uddlc stuff in excava- 

tions. 


| 5 (! 1 

| Labour 
only. 


4 l 5ttj 1 911 9 *. l 9 2 Oil 91 31 91 91 G Nil. Stonu in excavations. 


First day’s work in Rock- 
dale Canal Locks Is. per 
eubie foot ; sumo on 
Holton Canal. 


Hound the margin of all 
lte^ervoirs. Similar to 
Helmont Wall, which 
cost Is. 4 d. per lineal 
yurd. 


0 GO 71 0 


The greater part clear of 
water, and only few 
feet deep into the water ; 
light mih-stratn. 


Edge Reservoirs, containing together 1,411,747,289 gallons, ami covering 407 acres with water, amounts to 
of the earthwork, puddle pitching, and weirs, but not of land. These roservoirs, although situated at a distance of 
3.354 acres. 
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Office Rates of the Superintendent of Repairs * Department . 

• No, 1 . 

Principal Descriptions of Works executed by tho Superintendent of Office Estimat- 

Repairs' Department. ed Rate per 

100 cubic feet. 

Rs. a . p. 

Excavation for foundation or for drains, in earth . . . . . . 0 8 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, in soft moor um. . .. .. 0 12 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, in hardditto . . . . . . 2 0 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, in soft rock . . . . . . 3 0 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, in solid ditto . . . . . . 6 0 0 

Filling in foundation with rubble masonry. . .. .. . . ..1000 

Rubble masonry superstructure, under 10 feet high . . . . ..1100 

Jllock in course, with rubble masonry backing, like Byculla and Maza- 
gon railway bridges . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 35 0 0 

C ut -stone facing, middle dressed, per 100 square feet . . .. . . 44 0 0 

.Brick arching, exclusive of centering . . . . . . . . . . 27 0 0 

Ditto with mud centering . . . . . . . . , . . . 30 0 0 

Flustering, chunam, per 100 square feet .. .. .. .. 4 8 0 

Ditto polished, and on curvilinear surface . . . . . . . . 6 0 0 

Coping stone, rough dressed, per cubic foot .. .. .. .. 0 10 0 

Slab-stones for covering small drains, 2 feet by 1 foot, by 5 inches thick, 

each . . 0 5 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, 3 feet by 1 foot, by 5 inches thick, each. . 0 8 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, 4 feet by 1 foot, by 5 inches thick, each . 0 12 0 

Pavement Porebunder stone on rubble masonry, 1 foot thick, per 100 

square feet . . . . . . . . . . . . 30 0 0 

Ditto blue stone, rough dressed, in rubble masonry foundation . . 18 0 
Ditto ditto, middle dressed . . . . . . . . . . 2 3 0 

Ditto chunam terrace floor .. . • .. .. .. 900 

Road-making, 

Raising embankment up to the height of 5 feet from side cutting . . 0 10 4 

Ditto ditto, to ditto within i mile lead .. .. .. 0 15 0 

Dry stone retaining wall . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 6 0 

Raising and levelling ground for roadway of not more than a foot in 

mean height .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 100 

Kliandkics, hammer dressed, for kerbstone, 1 foot square, lj feet long, 
per 100 khandkies .. .. .. .. .. .. . . 13 0 0 

Rough stone kerbstone (undressed) .. .. .. .. .. 600 

Paved side water-table for town roads, 1 foot wide, per 100 running feet. 20 0 0 
Slnbstonc for sink, 2 by 1 £, perforated with 5 holes . . . . . . 18 0 

Broken stone, for metalling 1£ inches thick, per 100 square feet, laying 
and rolling included .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 12 6 

Ditto ditto 2 inches ditto ditto ditto .. 10 9 

Ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto ditto ditto .. 19 0 

Ditto ditto 4 ditto ditto ditto ditto . . 2 13 

Ditto ditto 6 ditto ditto ditto ditto . . 3 2 0 

Sand-stone, $ inch thick, laying and rolling, per 100 square feet. . . . : 0 12 0 

Ditto 1 inch thick, ditto ditto ditto . . . . 10 0 
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Rates of the Estimate , and of the lowest Tenders for the filing in of Mody 
Bay , on the Sea face of the Fori of Bombay. 

[The work consisted of a Sea-wall about 22 feet in height, and filling in behind ; the total 
estimated cost being about £ 70,000.] 

(Garrison Engineer and Civil Architect.) 


Items. 

Quantity. 

Rate. 

Fcr 

Amount. 

Excavation for foundation of sea- 
wall within, at, pr nearly at low- 
water mark 

1G3,532 

Its. a. p. 

2 0 0 

100 cub. ft. 

Its. a. p. 

3,270 10 0 

Rubble masonry in foundation of 
sea-wall 

142,817 

19 0 0 

Do. 

27,135 3 8 

Khandkcc facing in foundation of 
sea-wall 

12,135 

50 0 0 

100 S<J. ft. 

0,217 8 0 

Squared stone-cap of foundation 
of sea-wall 

4,145 

200 0 0 

100 rg. ft. 

8,290 0 0 

Rubble masonry in sea-wall .. . . 

465,632 

19 0 0 

100 cub. ft. 

88,470 12 3 

Khandkec facing in sea-wall .... 

8 1,5.1 9 

75 0 0 

100 sq.ft 

Cl, 154 4 0 

Dove-tailed coping stone of the 
sea-wall 

4,1-15 

275 0 0 

100 rg. ft. 

11,398 12 0 

Rubble masonry in walls at any 
spot within the sea-wall.... 

74,9/4 

16 0 0 

100 cub. ft. 

11,995 13 5 

Brick masonry arch-work 

9,761 

30 0 0 

Do. 

2,928 4 9 

Chunam plaster, £ inch thick 

3,997 

1 

4 8 0 

100 sq. ft. 

152 0 0 

Filling in of sand or earth 

24,013,613 

2 8 0 

1 00 cub. ft. 

G, 00, 340 5 2 

Total 



Rs. 

8,21,354 7 3 
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(Peerkhan Landkhan and Sayboo Nursoo.) 


Items. 

Quantity. 

Rate. 

Per 

Amount. 



Rs. 

a. 

P • 




Rs. 

a . 

P- 

Excavation for foundation of sea- 











wall within, at, or nearly at 











low-water mark 

163,532 

1 

14 

0 

100 

cub 

.ft. 

3,066 

3 

7 

Rubble masonry in foundation of 











sea-wall ■ 

142,817 

17 

0 

0 


Do. 


21,278 

14 

2 

Khandkce facing in foundation of 











sea-wall 

12,435 

48 

0 

0 

100 

sq. 

ft. 

5,968 

12 

9 

Squared stone-cap of foundation 





1 


ft. 




of sea-wall 

4,145 

175 

0 

0 

100 

r g- 

7,253 

12 

0 

Rubble masonry in sea-wall 

465, 632 

17 

0 

0 

100 

cub. 

ft. 

79,157 

7 

0 

Khandkee facing in sea-wall 

81,539 

65 

0 

0 

100 

sq. 

ft. 

53,000 

0 

0 

Dove-tailed coping stone of the 











sea-wall 

4,145 

250 

0 

0 

100 

r S- 

ft. 

10,362 

8 

0 

Rubble masonry in walls at any 





1 


ft. 




spot within the sea-wall 

74,974 

15 

0 

0 

100 

cub. 

11,246 

1 

7 

Brick masonry arch-work 

9,761 

28 

0 

0 


Do. 


2,733 

1 

3 

Chunam plaster, J inch thick 

3,397 

4 

4 

0 

100 

sq. 

ft. 

144 

5 

11 

Filling in of sand or earth 

24,013,613 

2 

2 

0 

100 

cub. 

, ft. 

5,10,289 

4 

5 

Total 


... 

... 



.... 

Rs. 

7,07,500 

0 

0 
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(Elsette Nunsoo and Rajunna Crustnajee.) 


Items. 

Quantity. 

Rate. 

Per 

Amount. 



Rs . a . p. 


Rs. a . p . 

Excavation for foundation of sea- 
wall within, at, or nearly at low- 




water mark 

163,532 

2 4 0 

100 cub. ft. 

3,679 7 6 

Rubble masonry in foundation of 





sea-wall 

142,817 

15 0 0 

Do. 

21,422 8 9 

Khandkee facing in foundation of 





sea-wall 

12,435 

45 8 0 

100 sq. ft. 

5,657 14 9 

Squared stone-cap of foundation 



100 rg. ft. 


of sea-wall 

4,145 

180 0 0 

7,4G1 0 0 

Rubble masonry in sea-wall 

465, G32 

17 0- 0 

100 cub. ft. 

79,157 7 0 

Khandkee facing in sea-wall .... 

81,539 

70 0 0 

100 sq. ft. 

57,077 4 9 

Dove-tailed coping stone of the 





sea-wall 

4,145 

2G0 0 0 

100 rg. ft. 

10,777 0 0 

Rubble masonry in walls at any 





spot within the sea-wall 

74,974 

14 0 0 

100 cub. ft. 

10,49G 5 9 

Brick masonry arch-work" 

9,7G1 

32 0 0 

Do. 

3,123 8 3 

Chunam plaster, % inch thick . . . 

3,397 

5 0 0 

100 sq. ft. 

169 13 7 

Filling in of sand or earth 

24,013,613 

2 2 0 

100 cub. ft. 

5,10,289 4 5 

Total 




Rs. 

7,09,311 10 9 


(Signed) J. J. F. CRUlCKSHANK, Captain, 
Garrison Engineer, and Civil Architect, Presidency, 

Financial Department ( Railway Branch J, 

Garrison Engineer and Civil Architects Office, 

Bombay , 10 th March 1854. 
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Rates at which Bungalows arc constructed on Malabar Hill. 


Foundation digging Rs. 

0 

10 

0 

per 

100 cub. ft. 

Ditto filling in with material, and labour inclusive 

11 

0 

0 


» 

99 

Ditto ditto ditto, with stone close by 

12 

0 

0 


99 

99 

Ditto ditto ditto, if stone from a distance. 

13 

0 

0 


99 

99 

Off-set wall above foundation 

13 

0 

0 


99 

99 

Filling in with earth and stone 

1 

0 

0 


99 

99 

Wall, with material, including labour, for bungalow, with 







plaster in and out . . ... 

18 

0 

0 


99 

99 

Ditto ditto ditto, for offices ditto . . 

15 

0 

0 


99 

99 

Plastering outside of the veranda off-set wall 

3 

0 

0 


„ sq. ft. 

Flooring with chunarn rough terrace 

10 

0 

0 


99 

99 

Teakwood doors for bungalow . . 

1 

4 

0 

per 

square 

foot, 

Ditto windows ditto 

1 

12 

0 


» 

99 

Jungle-wood doors and windows 

0 

12 

0 


99 

99 

Roofing for bungalow, with teak trusses, jungle round 







rafters, and ceiling, complete 

G5 

0 

0 

per 

100 sq, 

. ft. 

Ditto for veranda with posts, putties, sawn, jungle rafters 






and battens, tiled complete . . . ... 

35 

0 

0 


99 

99 

Ditto for offices. . 

35 

0 

0 


99 

99 


Rates at winch the Bijculla Club Chambers were 

constructed. 

Excavation foundation of main wall 

Rs. 

1 

0 

0 per 100 cub. ft. 

Filling in foundation with stone and lime 


10 

0 

0 

Plinth of masonry walls 

. . 

10 

0 

0 

Stone and lime masonry walls 


15 

0 

0 

Brick partition, exclusive of plaster 


30 

0 

0 ,, Sq. ft. 

Plank partition, deducting doors. . 


0 

5 

0 

Roof, teak, double tiled, matted round, teak rafters, cut 
teak battens, with teak plank ceiling and cornice 

70 

0 

0 99 99 

Ground floor, terraced 


12 

0 

0 

Teak plank floors, with ay nee jungle joists 


40 

0 

0 

Teak rails for staircases and gallery 


0 

8 

0 per running foot. 

Cornice to gallery 


1 

0 

o 

Cloth ceiling, including teak cornice 


12 

0 

0 per 100 rg. ft. 

Plank ceiling 


20 

0 

0 99 99 

Masonry drain, covered, 1£ x 1| 


l 

0 

0 per running foot. 

Teak posts . . . . • • 


2 

8 

0 per cubic foot. 

Chunarn plaster, and green and white wash 


5 

4 

0 per 100 sq. ft. 

Teak plank doors, 3 x 6J 


15 

0 

0 each. 

Ditto windows, with teak bars, 3 £ x 6 


21 

0 

o 

Fixed Venetians to galleries, 8x7 


03 

0 

0 
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Teak venctiancd doors, 8x8 

. Rs. *0 

0 

0 

each. 

Ditto ditto, 4x7 

.. 42 

0 

0 

ii 

Teak pannelled doors, 2 x CJ 

.. 16 

0 

0 

» 

Teak vcnctianed doors, 3x7 

.. 30 

0 

0 

99 

Bathing-room and pannelled doors, X 6} . . 

.. 18 

0 

0 

99 

Teak trellis windows, 16} x 3 .. 

. . 24 

0 

0 

99 

Teak folding, venetianed windows, 4x7 

.. 42 

0 

0 

99 

Ditto ditto ditto, 4x6 

.. 36 

0 

0 

99 

Passage lattice-work 

0 

2 

0 

per foot. 

Green wash to cloth ceiling 

1 

4 

0 

per 100 sq. ft 

Green paint, two coatings, and varnished 

.. 6 

0 

0 

)) 99 
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APPENDIX C. 


ON AQUEDUCTS, AND THE COST OF PUMPING BY 
STEAM-POWER. 

1. The ground between the reservoir at Vehar and the Native Town of Bombay is 
very unfavourable to the construction of a masonry aqueduct. The distance is 14£ 
miles, and all the fall is in the first 4J miles, leaving 10£ miles over which the channel 
must be raised by arching till a proper declivity be obtained ; and in two places this 
channel would have to cross deep salt marshes. 

2. Even were the ground favourable to the construction of an aqueduct, the con- 
stant charge of pumping the water from the reservoir into which the aqueduct would 
flow, up a stand-pipe, so as to obtain a sufficient head to command the town, would 
be so great as to leave no question regarding the superior economy of the gravitation 
system. 

3. Wherever the utmost head of water available is insufficient to the working of 
the gravitation system, the first point to be considered is the declivity to be given to 
the aqueduct. 

4. The Homans did not allow the declivity of an aqueduct to be less than a quarter 
of an inch per 100 feet ; this is equivalent to a fall of 13£ inches per mile. The 
Croton Aqueduct, the largest of modern times, has been constructed according to this 
rule ; its ruling declivity being 13J inches per mile. 

5. The minimum declivity admissible in an aqueduct is 8 inches a mile. This will 
give a current of about 14 inches a second, which velocity has been found indispen- 
sable, to prevent the fermentation and decomposition of the organic matter usually 
contained in water. 

6. The curves which are used to change the directions of an aqueduct should be 
of as large radius as possible : the minimum radius used on the Croton Aqueduct is 
500 feet. 

7. The Water Supply of Bombay at the rate of 20 gallons per head per day would 

amount to 10,000,000 gallons daily, or 18*57 cubic feet per second ; and with an 
inclination of 8 inches per mile, this quantity would require a channel, according to 
De Prony,* of 15*59 square feet. 


* De Prony 9 8 Formula . 

Let Q, 4>, and S represent the same quantities as above. 
P as wet contour, in yards. 

« = a constant quantity = 0*0000444. 
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According to a formula in Wealc’s Rudimentary Treatise on 

Logarithms, require a channel of. 15*472 square feet. 

According to a formula in Aide-Memoire (Vol, III. page 693), 

require a channel of 15*89 „ 

According to a formula given by Tadini, require a channel of. . . 16*5 „ 

8. Were engine-power substituted for gravitation at Bombay, the aqueduct should 
discharge itself into a reservoir at Byculla formed out of the large quarry immediately 


b = a constant quantity = 0*000309. 

( « Q S + b Q 2 ) = 948-41. 
Assuming P — ^4 | we 0 ^t n j n g _ 15-59 square feet. 


Weales Series , Rvdirnentary Treatise on Logarithms , page 53. 


Let Q = the quantity discharged in a second, in cubic feet = 18*57- 
* = inclination, 8 inches to a mile = y ,' T T. 

S = sectional area, in feet. 

P = wet contour, in feet. 


• ssT2T _ J 

” ^ P CJ1-4H) 2 l/ 


8CC. 


(91- 111) 2 

Assuming S = 16 feet, and P = 12 feet, 

We obtain S = 15*472 square feet sectional area. This corrected value is not 
substituted for > as the quotient does not materially differ. 


Aide-Memoire, Vol . III. page 693. 


Let Q = quantity discharged in a second, in cubic feet = 
4* = inclination, 8 in dies to a mile =. tv't-v 
S = sectional area, in feet. 

P = wet contour, in yards. 


= * _ 
^ c 2736 “ 


31-595. 


18-57. 


Assuming the sectional area to be 16 feet, and wet contour 4 yards, we obtain 
S = 15*797 feet. 


Substituting 15*797 for V a wc get S = 15*89. 


Tadini s Formula . 

Let Q = quantity discharged in a second, in cubic feet = 18*57. 

# = inclination, 8 inches to a mile = 

/ = the mean width of the channel, in feet. 
h = the height of the chanuel, in feet. 

/— Q nTF 

Ih \ h = --r — — 33. 

50 

Assuming h = 4 feet, Ih = 16J feet = sectional area of the channel. 


From a formula in Weale’s Series the sectional area is 15*472 square feet. 

From a formula in Aide-Memoire the sectional area is 15*89 >» 

By Tadini’s formula the sectional area is 1C'5 >* 

By De Prony’s formula the sectional area is 15*59 » 

9 
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west of the Byculla Tank, and from this it would be pumped by steam-power up a 
stand-pipe, in order to give it a sufficient head to afford high -service to the town. 

9. The height of the stand-pipe should not be less than 100 feet, and up to this 
height the whole of the 10,000,000 gallons required for the daily supply of Bombay 
must be pumped by steam-engines. 

10. • To pump up this amount daily, two Cornish engines Would be required, of 
about 110 horse-power each; and in ease of an accident to cither, a third must he pro- 
vided : engine-power to the amount of 330 horse-power would be therefore required. 

11. The working charges of two engines of 110 horse-power each, employed in 
pumping 10,000,000 gallons daily 100 feet high, would be in Cornwall about £9 8 s. 
per diem. In Bombay the working charges are nearly three times as great as in Eng- 
land, but taking them only two and a half times as much, would make the cost of the 
euginc-powcr required at Bombay per day .£15 12.s\ 6d. ; and this constant charge, at 
5 per cent., is equivalent to an increase of Its. 1,14,060 in the first cost of the works, 
and .£*5,703 per annum. 

12. The first cost of the engine, reservoir, aqueduct, &c. would not materially 
differ from the first cost of the main conduit pipe required. 

GOST OF ENGINE-POWER. 

13. Cost of engine-power, extracted from former Report : — 

“One single pumping engine, made by Harvey & Co., upon the expansive principle, 
in 1837, working twenty-four hours per diem seven days per week, mean power 
95 J horses, quantity of water raised per diem 4,107,810 gallons, 110 feet high, cost 
of coals 12.v. per ton. In the estimate for the cost, all charges for coal, labour, and 
stores arc included, but no charge for interest upon outlay, or repairs of machinery 
and buildings ; all other charges for working the engine are included. The estimate 


made upon the average of four years’ working — 

Cost of raising 1,000 gallons 100 feet high 0s. 0'l50d. 

Or, cost of raising 80,000 gallons 100 feet high Is.” 


The cost of coal, labour, and stores, may be taken at Bombay at about two and a 
half times the London rate. 

In the mining districts of Cornwall, where much attention has for many years 
been paid to the economical arrangement of pumping engines, even higher results 
have been obtained. Many engines in that country have for months together kept 
up a “duty” of from 90 to 120,000,01)0 lbs. of water raised 1 foot high by the 
combustion of each single bushel of coal consumed. A bushel of coal equals 87 Vtt lbs., 
and there are therefore about 25 T v bushels in a ton. One gallon of water weighs 
10 lbs. J oz., say 10 lbs. only. The work of the most improved Cornish engines may 
be therefore stated as follow's : — When performing a duty of 90,000,000, they will 
lift 23,130,000 gallons of water 10 feet high ; or 2,313,000 gallons 100 feet high, by 
the combustion of each ton of coal consumed ; and when doing a duty of 120,000,000 
they will lift 30,560,000 gallons of water 10 feet high, or 3,056,000 gallons 100 feet 
high, by tli$ combustion of each ton of coal consumed. 

Smaller sized engines will not work to the same advantage as arger ones. The 
following table is extracted from the evidence of Mr. llocking (one of the^principal 
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manufacturers of the Cornish pumping engine) iu the last Parlimeutary Report on 
the Water Supply of the Metropolis : — 

Cost of Pumping Water for the Supply of Towns , ly Cornish Engines of various 
sizes , using Newcastle Smalt Coals , at 1 2s. per Ton. 


Size of Engine. 

Quantity of Water raided 
100 feet high for 1«. 

II orse- power. 

Gallons. 

230 

87,907 

180 

80,430 

135 

74,802 

100 

07,818 

05 

01,51!) 

40 

54,005 

25 

43,214 


N. B. — This estimate does not include interest on outlay, or the repairs. 

Engines of this description of the largest size would cost, when set to work, about 
£50 per horse-power, the smaller one somewhat more; and the motion of this engine 
is so slow that there is scarcely any wear and tear of machinery, and the allowance for 
annual depreciation would be comparatively inconsiderable. 


Tenders for Pumping Engines received for the Liverpool Watervmrhs . 

We will undertake to make and erect for your Liverpool Waterworks steam-engines 
and pumps on the most approved Cornish principles, for the respective sums of money 
herein stated, you finding the necessary foundations for receiving the same ; that is 
two steam-engines, each capable of raising 1,000,000 gallons of water per diem to the 
height of 300 feet, with good and sufficient pumps, for the sum of £9,850. 

One steam-engine, and pumps for it, capable of raising 2,000,000 gallons of water 
per diem to the height of 300 feet, for the sum of £8,470. 

One steam-engine and pump, capable of raising 1,000,000 gallons of water per diem 
to the height of 73 feet, for the sum of £3,400. 

The above are intended to be what arc called ff Beam Engines” ; but if you think 
proper to apply direct acting engines (fitted up also on the Cornish principle), wc can 
reduce the cost of each engine £350 for the smaller ones, and £150 for the larger 
ones. 

(Signed) Robert Daglisii, Junior. 

P. S. — Wc include duplicate boilers in each engine, and rams. 

I beg to say that our prices for such engines as you name will (near as I can roughly 
estimate) be as follows : — 

For two engines, each to raise 1,000,000 gallons of water per diem to 
the height of 300 feet, about £4,000 each, or £8,000 

For one engine, to raise 2,000,000 gallons per diem 300 feet high ... £7,000 

For one engine, to raise 1,000,000 gallons per diem 75 feet high ... £1,800 
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The above prices include every expense of erecting and setting to work, complete 
with necessary tools and duplicate parts ; the clothing of the cylinder and steam-pipes, 
with felt, &c. ; also all iron girders and plates required for the floors of engine houses ; 
but do not include the stand-pipes, as I apprehend you will have on the spot large size 
pipes applicable to that purpose. 

(Signed) For Sandys, Vivian, & Co., 
Samuel Hocking. 


We beg to state that our price for supplying and putting up engine-power and 
pumping machinery on the Cornish principle will be as follows : — 

Two engines, each to raise 1,000,000 gallons of water per diem to the height of 
300 feet, £4,850 each ; or say engine-power to raise 2,000,000 gallons per diem 300 
feet, £9,700 ; and for engine-power to raise 1,000,000 gallons of water per diem to 
the height of 75 feet £3,200. 

(Signed) Geo. Forrester & Co. 

Pro A. Bower. 


Summary of preceding Tenders . 


Contractors* Names. 

Two Engines, each 
to raiso 1,000,000 
Gallons per Day 
300 Feet. 

: 

One Engine, to raise 
2,000,000 Gallons 
per Day 300 Feet. 

Ono Engine, to raiso 
1,000,000 Gallons 
per Day 75 Feet. 


Cost. 

Cost. 

Cost. 

Messrs. Daglish ' 

£9,850 

£8,470 

£3,400 

Sandys, Vivian, and Co. 

8,000 

7,000 

1,800 

Forrester and Co 

9,700 

0,700 

3,200 






On the Proportions and Cost op Pipes. 
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below the amount above stated. 



CONTRACTS FOR 44-incu PIPES. 


The London and Vulcan Iron Company . 


Thickness 
of Metal in 
the Darrel. 

Number of 
Pipes re- 
quired. 

Moan Wright 
of each Pipe. 

Extent of Deviation. 

Proof Pres- 
sure in Ver- 
tical Altitude 
of Water. 

Price per Ton. 

From 

To 



Cvvt. 

qrs. lbs. 

^ Cwt. qrs. 

lbs. 

Cwt. qrs. 

lbs. 



1 tV 

200 

75 

0 25 

73 2 

8 

70 3 

22 

500 


ij 

OHO 

78 

2 11 

! 7(i 3 

22 

SO 1 

1) 

.000 

l 

i.v ■ 

200 

81 

3 2 0 

80 1 

9 

83 2 

25 

coo 

>.£1 6s. Si/. 

is 

200 

85 

1 14 

i 83 2 

25 

87 0 

3 

000 

J 


Branches, bends, flancli-pipes, and other special castings, at XO 10s. 


Messrs. Ni:ilson and Co. 


1 tV 

I 1 

380 : 

08 

2 

0 

00 

3 

11 

70 

0 

i 

23 

400 

H 

470 j 

71 

3 

12 

70 

0 

23 

73 

2 

8 

500 

ItV 

570 i 

75 

0 

25 

73 

2 

8 

I 76 

3 

22 

500 


Branches, bends, flancli-pipes, and other special pipe-castings, at XI 18<s. per ton extra. 


Messrs. Goldie and Co. 


1,000 

58 

1 

24 

50 

3 

i 

/ i 

00 0 

10 

300 

XI 15a-. 

1,200 1 

01 

3 5 

00 

0 

10 ! 

63 1 

20 

400 

| XI 12a'. C</. 

270 

G5 

0 

15 ! 

03 

1 

20 1 

1 

GO 3 

11 

400 


Summary. 


Contractors. 

.. 

No. of 
Pipes. 

Tons 

Weight. 

Price. 

Amount. 

London Vulcan Iron Company 

1,280 

5,0.98 

£ *. d. 

4 6 8 

dU s. d. 

22,091 6 8 

D. Y. Stewart & Co. 

■ 

11,993 

4 15 0 

50,99(1 15 0 

Goldie & Co 


2,923 

4 15 0 

13,884 5 0 

Ditto 

JlEkll 

4,587 

4 12 0 

21,214 17 0 

Neilson & Co 

f 

1,302 

4 8 0 

5,728 1G 0 

Ditto 

1 

3,8 33 

4 7 6 

10,709 7 6 

Total... 



... £ 

136,085 7 8 


Exclusive of special castings, referred to in the several contracts. 













Particulars of the progress of the 44 -inch Pipe Contracts for the Corporation of Liverpool, as returned by Mr. Absalom 

Francis, Jr., Pipe Inspector, showing the Time they took in making. 


G 3 



Messrs. J. Goldie and Co. ditto ditto 

Messrs. Wilson and Co. ditto ditto 

Messrs. Xeilson and Co. ditto ditto 
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Mr. Newland’s Schedule of Cost of Mains . 

1 O-inch main 1 5s. per } T ard. 

12-inch ditto 20s. „ 

15 -inch ditto 2 5s. „ 

18-inch ditto 30s. „ 

Cost of laying 44-incli main alone. . 40s. „ 

Schedule of Sizes of Pipes , given by Mr. Duncanson. 


Diameter of 
Pipes. 

Number of 
Belts. 

ThicknoRs 
of Metal. 

Mean Weight of 
each Pipe. 

Permitted 

Deviation 

from 

prescribed 

Weight. 

Length of 
each Pipe 
in Work. 

Price per Pipe 
cast from the 
Cupola, or Air 
Furnace. 






Inches. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Feet. 

£ 

s. d. 

2 

inches. . ' 




iV 

0 

1 

24 

2 

G 

0 

2 

21 

do. . . j 


4m bCllS. * 



0 

2 

10 

2. 

6 

0 

2 11 

3 

do. . . i 




U 

1 

0 

3 

3 

9 

0 

5 3 

4 

do. .. 




j 

T 

1 

1 

24 

4 

9 

0 

fi 10 

f» 

do. . . 


o belts, s 



1 

3 

24 

5 

9 

0 

9 5 

6 

do. , . J 




t 7 « 

2 

2 

2 

6 

9 

0 

12 1 

7 

do. . . ^ 


i 

r 

4* 

3 

0 

14 

7 i 

9 

0 

15 0 

8 

do. . . 


•3 . 



3 

3 

5 

8 

9 

0 

18 3 

9 

do. .. 


§J j 

i 


4 

2 

2 

9 

9 

1 

1 7 

10 

do. .. 

> 

'u 1 

i 

•> 

nr 

5 

1 

G 

10 

9 

1 

5 5 

11 

do. . . 


J! S 


i t 

6 

0 

16 

11 

9 

1 

9 6 

12 

do. . . _ 


I ^ 

l 

1 ff 

7 

0 

5 

12 

9 

1 

13 9 


Branches, bend taper pipes, fire-plug pipes, cock and plug castings, 
and other similar hollow castings, not exceeding G inches internal 


diameter, and made from the cupola or air furnace 7s. 9d. per cwt. 

Ditto ditto, exceeding G inches diameter, and not exceeding 

12 inches diameter, and made from the cupola or air furnace . . 7s. 3d. „ 

Boring fire-plug branches Is. each. 


Cost of laying 24-inch Main. 

* 

Opening and filling up trench, 3 feet 4 inches, or 5 feet . . Is, 8 d. per yard. 


•Casting rubbish Is. 

Ditto pipes (one mile) 8<L 

Lead 2s. (id. 

Junk Gd. 

Coals 2d. 

Paring 8 d. 

Contingencies 4 d. 


Total. . 7s. 6d. 
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DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHTS OF CAST-IRON AND LEAD 

PIPES. 


The following table gives the usual dimensions of cast-iron pipes, with their weights, 
up to 15 inches diameter : — 



No. of Belt, 
per Pipe. 

Length over 
Joints. 

Net Length in 
in Work. 

Weight per 
Pipe. 

Thickness of 
Darrel. 

Inches. 


Feet. Inches. 

Feet. Inches. 

Cwt. qrs. 

lbs. 

Inches. 

ij 


4 9 

4 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0*288 

2 

.... 

6 4 

6 

0 

0 

1 

21 

0*3 

2i 


6 4 

6 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0-313 

3 


9 4 

9 

0 

0 

3 

24 

0-325 

4 

Two belts. 




1 

1 

12 

0-35 

5 




, . 

I 

3 

6 

0-375 

6 


9 6 



2 

1 

4 

0-4 

7 

j 

i 



2 

3 

8 

0-425 

8 





3 

1 

15 

0*45 

9 





4 

0 

2 

0*475 

10 





4 

2 

21 

0*5 

11 





5 

0 

17 

0-525 

12 

.... 

.... 



6 

1 

0 

0-55 

13 





6 

3 

14 

0-575 

M 


QO 



7 

2 

20 

0*593 

15 


.... 


• • 

8 

l 

13 

0*612 


p r 

The dimensions of lead pipc9 may be calculated by the formula x = 9 

Mr. Jardine, of Edinburgh, found that a pipe 1 £ inch in diameter and -$■ inch thick 
resisted a head of 1,000 feet, hut that it hurst with a head of 1,200. Another lead 
pipe 2 inches in diameter, and also £ inch thick, resisted a head of 860 feet, but 
burst with a head of 1,000 feet. The usual thickness of lead pipes in commerce is 
about l inch, and the weights per foot run are as follows : — 


Thickness .... 

1-in. 

14-in. 

li-in. 

Ijj-in. 

l£-in. 

Jfi-in. 

l? -in. 

Weight 

4-85 

5’ 34 

5*81 

6*3 

6*79 

7*27 

7-7 6 



Bclidor states that a large lead pipe 13 inches in diameter and inch thick 
resist a pressure of 3 atmospheres. The pipes in the gardens of Versailles are 2 feet 
and 1 J. inch in diameter, and 1* inch thick. 


10 
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APPENDIX E. 


Memorandum of Heights above the Sea of different inhabited points on the 
Island of Bombay , according to the Sections of Work of Drainage 
on the Records of the Office of the Superintendent of Repairs. 


Streets. 


qj a 
a -c <a £ 

sslU 
f *g 

- 2 

QJ ^ 

h rt 


Particulars. 


£ c j= j 
C r* > 

at*a 

1^1 
e * 
K •; S 

* P 2 

cc to 


UJ 


5 H 


w 

*< 3 U 

K w as 

CCJ! H 


0 

-< 

O 

Pi 

•j 

•j 

w 

tf 

< 

Ph 

H 

0 H 

? W 

V 

P H 

es 

* t 

'O s? 

g p 

* a 

q 

S'S 

o S 


Feet Ins. 
8 5 I 


8 

11 

16 

13 

14 
1G 
16 

15 

15 

16 
16 

17 

18 

19 
21 
22 
22 
21 
21 
11 
11 
18 

17 

20 

18 
16 
23 

20 


8 

0 

10 

10 

7 
2 

5 

6 

10 

3 
10 

5 

4 

8 

5 
1 
3 

5 
1 
3 

3 

6 

10 

4 

1 

7 

9 


Surface of Koombarwada Row, over Waddington Bridge. (Before 
the commencement of the arch-work of Main Town Drain.) 
Ditto of Ardaseer Daddy Street, at Khatewady New Road. (Ditto.) 
of Bhooleshwur Road, at Cowasjee Patel’s Tank Road. 

ditto, in the middle of Cowasjee Patel’s Tank, 
ditto, at Portuguese Church Street, 
ditto, at Parell Road, or Moombadavce Chowkee. 
of Shaik Memon Street, at Musjeed Bunder Cross-road, 
ditto, at Agiary Lane, near well, 

ditto, at Mirza Oil-maker Street, 

ditto, at Gunnesh Wady Lane, 

ditto, at Shaik Ally Jungurkur Street, 

ditto, at Esplanade Cross-road and New 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


of Parell Road, at Agiary Lane. 


[Line Street. 


ditto, at Wittul Wady Street, 

ditto, at Kavel Street, 

ditto, at Colbhat Row. 

ditto, at Colbhat Wady 3rd Lane, 
ditto, at New Line Street, 

ditto, at Jambool Wady Lane, 

ditto, at Esplanade Cross-road, 

ditto, at Jugjeevun Keka Street, 

ditto, at Poydownee Cistern, 

of Wittul Wady Street, at Tellowady, towards Parell Road. 

ditto ditto, at Shaik Memon Street, 

of Old Hunnuman Lane, at the distance of 235 feet from 
Parell towards Shaik Memon Street. 

Ditto ditto, ditto, 600 feet ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto, at the junction of New Hunnuman Lane. 
Ditto of New Hunnuman Lane, at the distance of 225 feet from 
Parell road, towards Shaik Memon Street. 

Ditto ditto, ditto, 700 feet ditto ditto. 





Breachcandy Road. Esplanade New Line 

Cross-road. Street. 
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Streets. 


I 


■S 

b| is t 

a *2 

3 §{§ £ 

4) IS O 

w « *rt ^ 

b 


Feet Ins. 


a 

£ 
o § 

O H 
0 05 
« - 

g» 

<£ 


nil 


19 
21 

18 

17 

14 

21 

20 

20 

21 

19 

20 

19 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 

20 


11 

6 

5 

11 

7 

3 

4 

5 
9 
9 
5 
5 
5 

10 

10 

4 

10 

11 

9 

0 

1 


15 8 

14 l 


15 

22 

19 

16 
16 
15 

15 
14 
14 

13 

14 
14 
14 

16 
18 

20 


Particulars. 


[Surface of New Line Street, at water- well. 

Ditto ditto, at unmade Street leading to New 

Hunnuman Lane. 

Ditto of New Sonapoor Street, at Breachcandy Road. 

Ditto ditto, at Trinity Chapel Street. 

Ditto ditto, at Pork Market Well. 

Ditto of Esplanade Cross-road, at Picquet Road. 

Ditto ditto, at Crcss-lanc leading to Well in 

New Line Street. 

Ditto ditto, at Breachcandy Road. 

Ditto of Picquet Road, in middle. 

Ditto of Breachcandy Road, at Marine 1st Lane. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 


ditto, 


at Esplanade Cross-road, 
at Jambool Wady Lane, 
at Chundun Wady Lane, 
at Colbhat Road, 
at Old Sonapoor Street, 
at Agiary Lane, 
at Burrows Lane, 
at Thackoordwar Lane, 
at Moogbhut Lane, 
at Canda Wady Lane, 
at the distance of 565 feet from 
Canda Wady Lane, towards 
Portuguese Church. 


Ditto 


at Cliurnev Road, near Portuguese 
Church. 

of Chundun Wady Lane, at unmade passage at the distance 
of 655 feet from Breachcandy Road. 

Ditto of Old Sonapoor Street, at the distance of 490 feet from 
Breachcandy Road. 

Ditto of Agiary Lane, at the distance of 490 feet from Breach- 
candy Road, towards Pared Road. 

Ditto ditto, at Portuguese Church Street. 

Ditto of Syud Abdool Rahimon Street, at Esplanade Cross-road. 

at Pinjaree Street, 
at Shaik Ally Jungurkur ^jpeet. 
at Gunnesli Wady Lane, 
at Balajee Shamsctt Street, 
at Bhajee Palla Road, 
at Meerza Oil-maker Street, 
at Nagdew Row. 
at Beebee Jan Row. 
at Musjeed Bunder Cross-road. 
>ad, at Baloo Sarung Street, 
at Butcher Street, 
at Hussun Khan Khalifa Row. 


Ditto 

ditto, 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Ditto 

of Esplanade Cr 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Ditto 

ditto, 
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Stl'GOtB. 



Particulars. 


Pi Q 

3i 

II 

N 

kWh 
tt w a 


H 2 H I 

« W « J 

c £ w < 

!«l 


a 

< 

o 

? 

(A 

«> 

o 

« 

u 

flfi 

w 

Q 

55 

P 

« 

A 

W 

« 

(0 

P 

s 


Feet Ins 


20 

20 

21 

17 

18 
17 


27 

20 


13 

13 

13 

15 

14 

15 

14 

14 

14 

16 

16 

15 
15 
14 

14 
18 

15 


18 

20 

25 

25 


20 11 
21 6 
23 10 

27 6 
30 2 


4 
0 

17 11 
15 10 


18 6 
19 4 

22 5 


Surface of Esplanade Cross-road, at Old Cazee Street. 
Ditto ditto, at Bengal Poora Street. 

Ditto ditto, at Old Jamlee Street. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto, at Dongrce Coolec Street, 

of Dongree Coolee Street, at Shaik Ally Jungurkur Street, 
ditto, at Bunder Wada Street, 

ditto, at Musjeed Bunder Row. 

ditto, at Musjeed Bunder Cross-road, 

of Musjeed Bunder Cross-road, at Cazee Syed Street. 


ditto, 

ditto, 


ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 


at Bhundarce Street, 
at the distance of 100 feet from 
Bhundaree Street towards 
Syud Abdool Rahimon 
Street. 

at Mahar Wada. 
at Dongree Jao Souza Row. 
at 2nd Uoombar Wada Street, 
at 1st ditto ditto, 
at Mem on Wada. 
at Butcher Nagdew Street, 
at Narron Dhooroo Street, 
of Balloo Surang Street, at Shaik Ally Jungurkur Street 
ditto, at Bhajee Palla lload. 

of Butcher or Nagdew Street, at Shaik Ally Jungurkur 
Street. 

ditto, at Bhajee Palla Road, 

ditto, at Nagdew Row. 

ditto, at Bccbee Jail Row. 

ofllussun Khan Khalifa Row', at Shaik Ally Juugm- 
kur Street. 

of Memon Wada, at Shaik Ally Jungurkur Street, 
ditto, at Bhajee Palla Road, 

ditto, ditto, 

ditto, at Nagdew Row. 

ditto, at Beebee Jan Row. 

of 1st Coombarwada Street, at Bhajee Palla Road, 
of Old Cazee Street, and 2nd Coombarwada Street, at 
Shaik Ally Jungurkur Street, 
at Bhundcr Wada Row. 
at Bhajee Palla Road, 
at the distance of 350 feet from BIihjpc 
P alla Road, towards Musjeed Bun- 
der Cross-road. 

at Musjeed Bunder Cross-Road, 
of Bengal Poora Street, at Shaik Ally Jungurkur Street, 
of Bhundaree Street, at Essajee Ilassajee Street, 
of Musjeed Buudcr Row. 


ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 


ditto, 




o 


c 

~ t O S3 
■g 

| 

Pn 


Particulars. 


s * 

w s 
*1 £ 

00 V5 
t> P 
SCQ 


r 


i 


Feet Ins. 
23 6 

22 0 
21 1 
13 7 


Surface of Old Jamlec Street, and Cazee Syed Street, at Shaik 

Ally Jungunkur Street. 

Ditto ditto, at Bhunder Wada Row. 

Ditto ditto, at Musjeed Bunder Row. 

Ditto of Nagdew Row, at Narron Dhooroo Street. 
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MAJOR CRAWFORD’S OBSERVATIONS ON MR. CONY- 
BE A RE’S SECOND REPORT ON THE SUPPLY OF 
WATER TO BOMBAY. 

To W. HART, Esq., 

Secretary to Government. 

Str, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Government Resolu- 
tion No. 12&>, of the 24th ultimo, referring Mr. Oonybearo’s Report, dated 
J3th March I So 5, on the Water Supply for Bombay, for my early con- 
sideration. 

2. Tt is hardly necessary for me to point out. that the whole scheme, 
has, in the course of further examination, become vastly extended 
beyond the original object. As first designed, it was intended princi- 
pally to meet a temporary, though annually recurring scarcity ; it has 
now been enlarged, until, in its present proportions, it is sought to pi act' 
the town and island of Bombay, with respect to its Water Supply, on a 
footing equal, if not superior, to many English towns, and that irrespcc- 
ti\c of the supply already existing on the island. 

o. Extended, however, as it is in design, the project is radically the 
same as that first proposed. It is, therefore, needless to enter into any 
discussion of the general principles of the plan. It is still intended to 
store water in the large natural basin at Vehar, by throwing a dam 
across the valley, and certain low points of the surrounding hills ; to 
bring that water, by a large iron main, a distance of from 11 to 15 miles, 
to the centre of the town, and to distribute it thence by street branches, 
as marked in the plan exhibiting the distribution, a reduced main being 
continued on through the Fort, and to the end of Colaba. 

4. The cost of this extended project, exclusive of all charges on 
account of land, is estimated at d£24f5,916, a sum which, considering 
the large population to be supplied, and the vast benefits to be afforded, 
can by no means be considered an extravagant one. A question has 
however been raised, whether, considering the circumstances of the 
population, and the extent of the existing supply, it would not be better 
to carry out the plan, in the first instance, on a lesser scale than now sug- 
gested ; keeping the original object principally in view, but yet placing 
the work in such a state as to admit of the further development of the 
project as the demands for water increased, 
n 
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5. In considering this subject, the project may be divided into three 
portions : — 

1$£. — The works required for storing the water at the Vehar Basin 

2nd . — The main pipe, which is to convey it to the town. 

3rd . — The minor street distribution. 

6. Regarding the works for storing the water, it will be observed 
that the extended project will require at least three dams. 

7. On the original plan, this would not have been necessary. The 
valley might have been (dosed by a single dam, SO feet in height, at the 
point first proposed at Puspolce. But in Government letter dated 26th 
April 1861, the suggestion was even then made of increasing the height 
of this work, if only by an extra 10 feet. The full and detailed surveys 
now before Government show that any increase, even of 10 feet, above 
the height originally proposed, necessitates the construction of other 
smaller dams at certain low points In the surrounding hills. 

8. Paragraph 61 of Mr. Conybcare’s Report exhibits, in three tables, 
the full details of cost and quantities of three schemes, by any of which 
the oapacity of the reservoir, as originally proposed, will he greatly 

.increased. 

9. The first two, however, are really one project. The main dam 
in both is placed at the site originally chosen at Puspolee, and the two 
tables exhibit the difference of cost that would be entailed between 
carrying it to a height of 84 feel or 88 feet. The two projects are esti- 
mated respectively at .£35,700 and £43,445. Rejecting, therefore, this 
last, as offering no sufficient advantages for its increased cost and risk, 
the choice lies between the first and a dam of 78 feet in height, which 
Mr. Conyboare proposes to place at a point somewhat higher up the 
stream, and close to the village of Syee. 

10. By the adoption of this latter, some valuable storage ground will, 
as mentioned in paragraph 17 of the Report, doubtless be lost; but as 
the reservoir will still be most ample for every purpose, I concur with Mr. 
Conyboare in his views on this point. By thus slightly changing the 
position of the dam, the more costly one across the Marole Valley will 
be avoided; and as the construction of this latter would have involved 
interference with anpther property, it is advisable to omit it if possible, 

11. I would beg, therefore, to recommend that the reservoir be formed 
by a dam situated, as now proposed, a little above the original site, and 
estimated to cost, together with its two auxiliary ones, £17,411. The 
details of these dams are given in the third table, paragraph 64. 

12. I must here observe, that, whatever views may be entertained of 
economising the works, by carrying them out in the first instance on 
a reduced scale, it is not in this sub-division that any attempt of the sort 
should be made. Not only does the cost of the works of the reservoir 
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bear but a small proportion to the entire cost of the whole project, but it 
is most essential that they, at any rate, Should be carried out from the 
first in the most complete fashion, leaving* no tiling to be done to them 
hereafter. 

13. The next item, that appears as No. 2 on the estimate (paragraph 
134), connected with the works at the reservoir, is^a catch- water drain, 
estimated at £5,000. This is referred to in paragraph 32 of the Report. 
It is designed to bring the surface drainage of an adjoining range of 
hills into the reservoir ; but as it is a work that can be executed at any 
moment, it might for the present be excluded from the estimate, for 1 do 
not consider that it would be advisable 1o incur the expense until the 
necessity for it was felt, and this could not be until the whole works 
were complete, and the suUicieney or otherwise of the supply to be 
derived from the ground lying yilhin the present water-shed line tested 
by experience. It is, however, satisfactory to know that the means 
exist for considerably extending, at a trilling cost, the available surface 
of the gathering-grounds. 

14. The third item is “fillers.” From paragraphs 89 1o 97, Mr. 
Conybeare details the various plans fur liltra ion that might be adopted. 
It seems needless to review these, for not only are they costly, bul all 
involve, in their application, a considerable loss of head of water. Con- 
sidering that, as the reservoir will be supplied from the surface drainage 
of hills unoccupied by human dwellings, and that, from its depth, the 
water in it will be preserved in a state of great comparative purity, I 
think every requirement as regards filtration will be met by the plan 
proposed, of building at the foot of the inner slope of the dam a filtering 
lower of the porous sandstone of the couutry, and taking ofF the main 
pipe direct from the interior of this. By* this means, the whole avail- 
able head of water in the reservoir will be preserved — a most important 
consideration ; whilst, at the same time, the water brought into the island 
will, I believe, equal in quality and purity that of the best of the existing 
wells. 

15. These three items amount to £26,713, or, omitting No. 2, the 
calch-waler drain, for the present, to £21,713. 

16. The data upon which the cost of these works is estimated appear 
ample, and 1 see no reason to doubt but that the sums named will be 
fully sufficient, 

17. The second sub-division of the works includes the main pipe, 
by which it is proposed to convey the water from the reservoir to the 
centre of the Native Town. This is entered in the estimate, item No. 4, 
at a cost, including laying, of £159,320. 

18. The main originally proposed was one of 24 inches ; that now 
suggested is of 41 inches diameter. It is in this, and the third sub- 
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division of the works, that a saving, if any, is to be made. At the rates 
assumed in Mr. Conybcare’s estimate, the saving in cost of main pipe 
alone, by employing that of 24 inches, would be £73,000, and as, with 
the reduced main, it would be useless to attempt to carry out the street 
distribution on the scale now suggested, the saving on this portion would 
also be considerable. Taking the two together, the total saving would 
not probably be loss than £100,000. The question is, whether, with a 
view to effect such saving, it is worth while to curtail this portion of the 
works at present, making arrangements, however, so that a second main 
may bo laid down hereafter, when required. 

19. 1 cannot but feel the great responsibility that attaches to offering 
an opinion on the subject. On the one hand, it may be urged in favour 
of the smaller scheme, that, with the exception of a short period during 
the hot rnonlhs immediately preceding the monsoon, Bombay is well 
supplied with water ; that the scarcity experienced during that period, 
trying though it certainly is, has hitherto been got over; that the water 
scheme, carried out on the smaller plan, would be sufficient to remove 
all anxiety on such account in future ; and that the immediate saving of 
capital, and consequently of water-rate, in whatever shape levied, would 
be considerable. 

20. On the other hand, il will be said that it is bad economy thus to 
establish considerable works, but only to the extent required to supply a 
comparatively trilling want, when, by a moderate extension of the pro- 
ject, such a supply of water could be thrown into the town as would 
serve not only for private but lor commercial purposes, and thereby at 
once yield a considerable revenue. 

21. Il may be assumed as a certainty, that on the smaller scheme, 
little or no income would bo derived from the sale of water ; for the 
supply, over and above the public wants, would not be sufficiently 
abundant to allow of private supply to individuals being insured 
throughout the year. The total cost of the works and maintenance would 
thus remain a dead charge on the Municipal Funds. 

22. The extended scheme, on the contrary, would afford such a large 
supply, that, provided the taste and habits of the Native inhabitants 
Avon Id admit of their having it laid on to their dwellings, a large revenue 
from the sale of the water might be looked for. Although some time 
might elapse belore the people generally appreciated the benefit to be 
derived therefrom, there are many establishments that would, it may be 
presumed, avail themselves of it from the first — thus, the Jarnsetjee 
Hospital and Grant Medical College, the Bycnlla Club, Pare] 1 House, 
the Railway Stations, the Barracks in Fort George, the Castle, European 
Merchants’ houses in the Fort, the Mint, Dockyard, Hydraulic Cotton 
Press, Steam Press at Colaba, Barracks at Colaba. It might be safely 
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assumed, that all these would from the very first have water laid on to 
their premises ; all private European houses beyond the limits of the 
Fort and Town, to which the water could be brought, would most 
assuredly use it, in preference to the present method of having their daily 
supply brought by the bullock-load ; and I am inclined to think, that 
when it is perceived that the head of water admits of its being applied 
in the form of fountains, it would soon take the fancy of the Native 
gentry, for the adornment of their grounds and houses. 

23. From all these sources, a considerable revenue would no doubt 
be derived ; but how long it would be before the revenue raised would 
be adequate to the increased capital required to put the works on the 
proposed extended footing, must remain to some extent a matter of con- 
jecture. 

24. I must admit that, at first, I was so doubtful on this point, and 
fearful that, by commencing the works on the extended plan, an immense 
supply of water would be thrown into the island, for which, for a long 
period, full use would not be found, that I inclined to think the smaller 
scheme the most advisable in the first instance but further consideration 
leads me now to the contrary opinion, and in the belief that it will bo 
found in this, as in analogous cases, that the very facility of the supply 
will increase the demand and consumption, I would venture to recom- 
mend, that the largest main which the funds at the disposal of the 
municipality will afford should be provided. 

25. I have considered this subject only with reference to its cost, 
and the possible return; but I need hardly allude to the great facilities 
that will be afforded for extinguishing fires by the extended scheme. 
If the street distribution is carried out to anything like the extent pro- 
posed, the supply of a sufficiency of hose would go far to supersede the 
use of the ordinary fire-engine. 

26. The last item is that of the minor street distribution. On this, 
little need be observed at present, further than that, as proposed, it is 
most ample. It is the 5th item of the estimate, paragraph 134, and 
amounls to £48,173. It depends, however, as already observed, upon 
the scale upon which the main pipe is laid down, to what extent this 
town and street distribution shall be carried ; for, if the diameter of the 
main is decreased, the extent of the town distribution must be so in like 
proportion. 

27. With reference to paragraph 6 of the letter No. 19, from the 
Worshipful Bench of IT. M.’s Justices, it is impossible, in a work like 
that now under consideration, of which the principal expense depends, 
in a great measure, upon the cost of an article the price of which is 
constantly fluctuating, to estimate the ultimate expenditure with pre- 
cision. Mr. Conybeare has taken £8 as the price at which, according to 
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present rates, the pipe could be placed at Bombay. I have been given 
to understand that this may be considered low ; consequently, if that 
price is exceeded to any extent, the total cost of the project will, in all 
probability, exceed the sum named, Rs. 25,00,000. In the mean time, 
however, there does not appear to be any difficulty in meeting the wishes 
of the Bench, as expressed in paragraph 9 of their letter; and I would 
recommend that Mr. Conybeare be authorised to procure and send out, 
as soon as possible, all the necessary pipe-valves and other fittings that 
will be required for the works at the reservoir ; for I see no reason why, if 
these are provided without delay, the work of damming the valley might 
not be proceeded with next season, so as 1o test the works of the 
reservoir by the monsoon of 1856. 

28. The pipe thus to be provided, to be built in with the reservoir 
works, should of course be of the full size of 41 inches diameter. 


April 20/Zi, 1855. 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 

J. H. Cl. CRAWFORD, Major, 

Engineers. 
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PREFATORY MEMORANDUM. 


The Secretary in the General Department has the honour of sub- 
mitting to the Honorable Board a Memorandum, drawn up by 
Mr. E. Pratt, Uncovenanted Assistant Secretary, which appears 
valuable, as containing a history of the proceedings which led to the. 
enactment of Act XXVI. of 1850, and exhibiting the present state 
and prospects of the Municipal Conservancy System, as obtaining in 
the Districts of the Bombay Presidency, Sind, and Sattara. 

The Secretary would suggest that this Memorandum and its Ap- 
pendices should be printed as a number of the Government Selections, 
and that a sufficient number of copies should be sent to Mr. LeGeyt, 
and the other Members of the Legislative Council of India, for con- 
sideration, when disposing of the question as to what change of Law 
is desirable to encou^ge. the measure of Municipal Conservation in 
the towns of the Mofussil. . _ . 

W. HART, 

Secretary to Government. 

29 Ih February 1856. 




MEMORANDUM 

CONTAINING A 

* 

SKETCH OF THE PROCEEDINGS WHICH LED 

TO THE 

• ENACTMENT OF ACT XXYI. OF 1850; 

AND, EXHIBITING THE 
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PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE . 

MUNICIPAL CONSERVANCY SYSTEM, 

• '♦ 

A0 OBTAINING IN THE 
\ • 

Bidttictg of tf>e ISomiiag ^tesftoenrg, SHnVantr £?attara. 




BY 

MR. E. *PRATT, 


UNCOVBNANTED ASSISTANT SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, GENERAL 
' DEPARTMENT. 




MUNICIPAL -CONSERVANCY SYSTEM OF 
WESTERN INDIA. 


In a letter dated the 30th May 1836, Sir W. H. Macnaghten, then 
Secretary to the Government of India, addressed the Bombay Government 
as follows : — 

“The attention of the Supreme Government has recently been attracted 
to the question of providing means for carrying into effect .such municipal 
improvements as may be necessary or desirable for the security or* comfort of 
the numerous opulent and populous towns throughout India. 

“ It has occurred to His Lordship in Council, that as the .town duties have 
now been given up within^ the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, the 
inhabitants of the large towns may fairly be called upon to contribute to 
defraying the expense of such improvements, as are required for their own 
convenience; hud that within the Presidencies of Fort St! George and Bombay 
(where the town duties have not yet been given up) it may be proper that a 
portion of that impost may be reserved, when the boon that has lately been 
{rotated to the towrts of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal may be 
extended to those of Fort St. George and Bombay. 

“ It is desirable, in the opinion of the Governor General in Council, that some 
general plan should be devised to meet the municipal contingent expenses of 
the nature adverted to, and, in order to obtain the best available materials for 
Penning an opinion on the subject, I am directed to request that you will, 
whh the sanction of the Right Honorable* the Governor in Council, obtain 
replies foam the several Magistrates within the Presidency of Bombay to the 
following queries . * 

“ 1st-— In the large towns of your district, what method is resorted to 
for repairing the walls and streets, for promoting the cleanliness of 1 the town; 
and for the general preservation of the health and comfort of the inhabitants ? 

“ 2»d.— If any tax or impost is collected for municipal purposes, be 
pleased to detail the nature and particulars of it, and the mode in which it 
ilMsollected. , » , ■> 

Is suchtax or hnposnooUected sepaptfely from or as a pert ofigm 
lownth$»ft; sfcd seppdslng Oft** fo foe abolished. would tifoh 
itoWtftblWeerftAfc 
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, “ 4<A.— If the expense of clearing and repairing the town is charged to the 

town duties, how would yon propose to defray the charge, in the event of 
'the town duties being ho longer available * 

*“ 5tA.-— If you would propose to defray such expense! by means of a tax on 
the inhabitants, to what towns in your district would you propose to extend 
, the plan, and by what means would you levy and disburse the amount, 
assessed, — whether by a committee of the inhabitants, or by means of the 
servants of Government, or by a committee composed of both classes? 

' M 6th . — Be pleaded to affoitt the best information in your £bwer as to the 
gum annually required for the clearing a^d repairing of the several towns. 
With your sentiments as to the least exceptionable mode of raising it.” 


2. Consequent on this communication, a circular was issued on the 4th 
July 1836, to the several local officers throughout the Presidency, calling for 
tieir reports on the points noticed. 

3. The information elicited did not afford data sufficient to enable Govern- 
ment at once -fo frame a “ general plan” of municipal taxation for the whole 
Presidency* 1 , and the prelin^nary inquiries which were essential to the maturing 
of such a scheme were not completed till 1840. 

4. J.n the month of June m that year, the Bombay Government (Sir J. R. 
Carnac being Governor) submitted to the Government oflndia a scheme which 
provided for the abolition of the then existing towd duties, and for their ref-im- 
position on a modified system, the proceeds being appropriated “ exclusively to 
purposes connected with the comfort, protection, and advancement of those 
persons by whom such duties would be paid.” 

6. The Honorable Sir George Andeison did not wholly concur riith hi$ 
colleagues in the Government regarding the propriety df this scheme) The 
following Minute, recorded on the 24th April 1840, and which accompanied 
the application to the Government of India alluded to in the preceding para- 
graph, will explain what were the views entertained by Sir Geoige Anderson 
on the subject : — 

“It is, I think, a question, if the Government determines tp abandon the 
town duties as a source of revenue to the State, if a different system of taatfa- 


tion might not be framed, by which each town should assess itself its own 
taxes, according to its own wants. 

u What is now proposed, and to be carried into effect by the* new Draft 


Act, is the substitution of a more equitable mode of collecting town* duties. 
The whole system of Cbowkee* end Ghowkedara k Mill (eft. The array, as 
provided jb (he Draft Act, is still £hfmjbi8te^-vexatian, abuse, COM still 

137 : . 1 

f bp indeed b*vast both it fffyp&pfe % a# this coeld be 

to prbtkfe wbbbidftfte 





and if only each 

wjd be expended on ?Wn 
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carried out, to the vast benefit of all people, and to the prosperity of the 
different towns. 

“ There would be unquestionably difficulty in bringing about a system of this 
taxation by the people themselves ; but 1 think, before deteimimng to keep 
up these town duties, it might be worth while to see if such could not be 
carried into effect. The pnnciple of course would be to put on a taxation 
according to each individual’s income or profits. 

“This might possibly be accomplished by a body, composed of a few of the 
principal inhabitants of a town, with the Government authorities, their acts 
being made subject to the confirmation of the Collector of the distiict. 

The difficulties are, perhaps, inlbperable ; but if they could be surmounted, 

I do not think there can be any question of the preference of such a system 
over one of those continued town duties, which can be managed only by Go- 
vernment officers, and which, even though fiee fiom abuses of corruption, if 
such be possible, yet can never be fiee fiom causing much vexation, and never 

be free from a part of the collections being lost in the expense of collection.” 

* * 

6. The Government of India intimated that, in their opinion, it was 
necessary totally to abolish the town duties as well as all the other extraordi- 
nary and multifarious exactions which existed prior to the passing of Act XIX. 
of 1844; imposts which, they lemarked, “could in no modified shape be 
established without leaving « permanent load on industry and production.” 

7. And they suggested that the local municipal objects to which these taxes 
had been heretofore paitially devoted should be piovided for by the imposi- 
tion of a house-tax assessed on rents ; remarking that it was but “ i easonable, 
if the inhabitants of laige towns attach importance to keeping up the walls of 
such towns, and desjre watching and lighting, in addition to the securities 
afforded by the general police, that they should be subjected to an impost for 
these purposes, in the form provided for the Presidency towns by Act of 
Parliament.” 

8. The different schemes which were proposed subsequently to the date of 
this letter, with the* view of raising funds for municipal purposes, are descnbed 
in the following extracts : — 


Extract Paragraphs 37 to 41 o/. a Repot t bp Mr. R. K Pringle, Revenue 
Commhsioner Northern Division, dated 19tA September 1843. * 


“ Para. 37. I am not disposed to recommend the abolition of any of these 
taxes (viz. the taxes alluded to in paragraph € of this summary), unless the 
objects to which they are applied, and which are all of public utility, can be 
otherwise provided for. But it may be well, an arrangement is to be . made, 
as is now proposed, fot raising funds far such purposes on a general system*' 
that these should be made to conform to its provisions. ‘ 


to the number, names of the large towns 
a 
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municipal purposes, I have some difficulty in offering any decided opinion, 
without fuller local information ; and I think it would be better to leave the 
selection of the places for after consideration, with reference to the circum- 
stances of each. A not bad test, however, of the desirableness or expediency 
of such a measure,. in its application to any particular place, may be obtained 
from the feelings of the inhabitants themselves ; and this I observe has been 
resorted to in the Bengal Presidency. 

" 39. The Collectors of Tanna and Khandeish do not consider that special 
taxation for muncipal objects is required in any of the towns in their districts, 
though, in the former district, the towns of Tanna and Panwell, and, in the latter, 

* Malligaum, Dhoolia, and Nundoorbar, immediately occur to me as places 
where it would be desirable; and further consideration would doubtless suggest 
others. The Principal Collector of Surat thinks that Surat, Randier, and Bulsar, 
in the principal division, and Broach, Jumbooseer, Anklesur, and Ahmode, in 
the sub-division, are the only places within his charge where the system could 
he introduced with advantage. The Collector of Kaira specifics Kaira, Kup- 
perwunj, Neriad, and Oomriat, as most suitable for it, and Borsud, Mahunda, 
Mliatur, Mehmoodabad, and Dhakorc as being so in a lesser degree. The 
Collector of Ahmcdabad names Ahmedabad, Gogo, Vcerumgaum, Dholka, 
Dundhooka, Jeytulpoor, and Dbollera. In respect to all of these places, I have 
no doubt that the measure would be more or less desirable, and perhaps, on 
inquiry, others might be pointed out in which it would be nearly as much so ; but 
I would repeat that it seems most convenient to leave the specification of 
places for separate and special consideration, and merely to advert to the 
circumstances which should regulate it, — and these appear to be the populous- 
ness and wealtli of the place, and the wishes of the people themselves. 

“40. A point somewhat more difficult to determine than the expediency, in 
any particular locality, of raising funds for local purposes, is the manner in 
which they can most advantageously he raised ; and this is a point which the 
Government of India appears to have left less open for discussion, — u house-tax 
being, it would "seem, assumed as the most eligible under all circumstances. 
In many of the middle-sized towns, ancl those which are without walls, and 
in places where there has been no very remarkable decline of prosperity, I am 
inclined to think that this might, upon the whole, be the most eligible plan. 
The Collector of Kaira has accordingly suggested rates of twenty and ten per 
cent, ou the estimated rents of houses for the towns in his district, and I am 
of opinion that such a tax so assessed would probably be well adapted to 
places situated as those towns are, and might produce the required funds, 
perhaps in a manner less objectionable than any other. But the case is 
different in old and walled cities, such as Ahmedabad alnd Surat, where many 
of the largest houses are the property of persons in decayed circumstances. 
A tax assessed on houses in such places would either be extremely oppressive 
and .unpopular, or, if adjusted to the means of the owners, would lb a house- 
tax only in name, and would be subject to all the difficulties attending the* 

# ' 
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fair assessment of an income-tax. I am therefore inclined to think, that in 
such places the municipal funds might he raised in a much less objectionable 
and more popular form by ail import duty, on one or two of the principal 
articles of consumption. A tax on the single article of ghee, lor instance, on 
entering the gates of Surat, might, I conceive, he made to yield an ample 
revenue for every municipal purpose, without being felt at all as a hardship by 
the bettor classes, on whom it would principally fall. Perhaps, however, this 
point, as well its the selection of places for municipal taxation, would he best 
left to the discretion of the local Government, who mi^ht determine the inode 
of raising the fund in each place with reference to local circumstances, and the 
feelings of the inhabitants themselves. 

“41. As regards the management of these municipal funds, v does not 
occur to me that anv better rules could he adopted than (as has been suggest- 
ed by the Principal Collector of Surat) those which Imw 1 been introduced into 
the Bengal Presidency by Act X. of 184‘2, with such Billing alterations 
as mav be requisite to adapt them to the circumstances of the towns in this 
part of India; one of the principal of which, perhaps, should bo that the appli- 
cation for permission to raise the funds should at the same lime specify the. 
manner in which it would he; most acceptable to the inhabitants that they 
should ho raised. 1 think it desirable in such matters to avoid very minute 
legislation, the great object being to carry the feelings of the people with us, and 
to assure them that our arrangements are intended solely and exclusively for 
their benefit, which will be best accomplished by leaving tin; local authorities 
at liberty, within certain limits, to adapt their measures to local circumstances. 
Were a plan of this kind well arranged, and directed hv judicious and zealous 
public officers, I should be very hopeful, from what 1 have observed of the, 
disposition of the people of this country, that it would soon acquire general 
confidence, and become so popular as to lead to its voluntary extension over a 
much larger number of towns than might at first seem probable ; but nothing 
would more effectually impede so desirable a consequence than an unaccom- 
modating preciseness in the mode of working the system/’ 

* 

Extract Paragraph 11 of a 1 leport by Mr. I). Blank, Revenue Commissioner 
Southern Division, dated 1 6th October 1843. 

“Para. 11. With respect to the towns in which a provision for municipal 
purposes is required, the lists received from the Collectors are exceedingly 
imperfect. Contributions in some shape are already, l imagine, in force to a 
considerable extent. In the Konkun, the practice of serving by turns to fur- 
nish a night-watch for the protection of the villages is very general. A fund 
for the support of village police is raised in parts of the Sholapore Zillah, and 
some ariangcmcnt of a similar nature prevails, I imagine, in other quarters, 
and in many of the larger towns. The poorest description of villages might 
be exempted ; but in all of the better classes a small contribution for muni- 
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cipal purposes, on some improved system, might, I think, be advantageously 
introduced. If the house-tax can be appropriated to this object, it may suffice 
for the present wants of the village community ; otherwise the inhabitants 
might be rated as for the poor-rates in England, the machinery employed for 
which would, T conceive, though I have not the means by me of referring to the 
details, be found to afford valuable hints for the assessment of any local tax, 
whether extended generally to all considerable villages, or confined to a few of 
the principal towns.” • • 

Extract Paragraphs 9 to 13 of a Letter dated 14 th June 1845, from Lieutenant 
Nash, Superintendent Revenue Survey and Assessment in the Deccan, to 
the Revenue Commissioner Southern Division. 

“ Para. 9. The only point noticed in your letter on which it remains for me 
to offer my opinion is the general arrangement under which the house-tax it 
is proposed to introduce into large towns*sliould be * assessed and collected,’ 
and the application of the proceeds regulated. 

“ 10. There can be no doubt, I think, respecting the reasonableness of 
compelling towns to pay for their own particular expenses, — their roads, police, 
lighting, &c. Nor do I see on what ground the landed property in towns can 
claim any exemption from bearing a 6hare in the general expenses of the 
country. The great towns have, perhaps, a greater interest in the defence of 
the country than any part of it, and more need of our courts of justice ; and 
why the valuable land contained in them is not taxed with the rest of the 
country has always appeared strange to me. I should advocate not only the 
adoption of the proposed plan of meeting the municipal expenses, but the 
introduction of a ground-rent tax in aid of the general expenses of the country. 

“11. I observe that reference is made in the letter from the Government of 
India to an Act of Parliament, laying down rules for the manner in which 
municipal expenses are to be met in the Presidency towns in India. I have 
not been able to meet with any copy of the rules referred to ; and without 
them I do not venture on offering an opinion in detail. J do not conceive that 
any great difficulty will be found in any town in classifying and taxing the 
house? under the direction of Punchayets. But it strikes me that it will be 
highly desirable that some Government officer should be ex officio a member 
of every body entrusted with municipal arrangements; that all misapplication of 
municipal funds should be punishable as if the funds were those of Govern- 
ment, the persons entrusted with the care and expenditure of the money being 
made liable to the penalties applicable at present by our Regulations to Govern- 
ment servants ; and that, for the purpose of enforcing on towns the execution 
of their duties, the towns should be made liable to prosecution and fine 
wherever they are neglected. 

“ 12. In the Purgunna of Indee, where I was employed this year, I found 
the most extraordinary misapprehension existing regarding the property in 
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houses. Many of the Mohturfa taxes have in effect become house-taxes in 
that part of the country. On the departure of an individual from a village, 
the Government tax is in danger. The Mamlutdar and Patels immediately 
put some other person in to pay the tax , and in a few years the house passes 
through the hands of half a dozen people. None of^ these take any care of 
the house, Government never repairs it, and the house in a few years dis- 
appears, while the ground still remains the property of some outcast, who 
re-appea«B again, perhaps, just as some enterprising shopkeeper has got leave to 
build on the ground. 

“ 13. Such is the inconvenience connected with these revived claims, and 
such the difficulty all new settlers meet with in consequence of the confusion 
of titles in even villages, that to cure this evil alone I think a ground-rent tax 
throughout all towns and villages desirable. Where the tax cannot be realized 
by other means, I would enforce it by the sale of the land, and the build- 
ings which stand on it. This woi^Jfl effect a transfer of the property, and so 
prevent many of the inconveniences now felt, and could hardly be complained 
of by any one.” 

Extract Parayrajths 26 to 41 of a Minute by Sir George Arthur, dated 1st 

June 1844. 

“ Para. 26. 1 have never yet seen a Native town or village in which I was 

not forcibly struck by the great want of some systematic provision for cleansing 
the streets, the cause (as an immense mass of medical and other evidence will 
testify) of the greater number of the epidemic diseases which frequently commit 
such fearful havoc among the Native population. Want of funds is the reason 
invariably assigned o for the neglected state of almost every town or village; but 
besides tlie universal defect of the means of enforcing public cleanliness, each 
place has its peculiar want — of repairs to the town wall, of a supply of water, 
or of something also equally necessary to the comfort, health, or security of 
the inhabitants, to procuring which there is always the same obstacle of 
deficiency of pecuniary means. 

“ 27. The people are generally ready to contribute towards the requisite 
expenses, and would probably do more, if their exertions were directed on any 
fixed and recognised system. 

“ 28. Mr. Pringle’s remarks on the means of providing and applying funds 
for such municipal purposes (paragraphs 38 to 41) seem to me to be very 
judicious ; but he lays, I think, too much stress on the necessity of proceeding 
no faster, and in no other direction than the wishes of the inhabitants may 
seem to render advisable, * 

“ 29. As far as adopting no measures but such as they will allow to be 
generally beneficial, and the propriety of which they will admit, I entirely 
agree with Mr. Pringle; but I am convinced that if we wait till the Natives 
move in the matter of their own accord, nothing will ever be done on many 
points which are of the utmost importance. They might understand the value 
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of walls to their towns in a disturbed district ; of wells where there is no water ; 
or of dhurumsalas where there is no resting-place for travellers ; and would exert 
themselves to procure them : but I doubt much if they would do the same to 
clean a town, or remove any cause of injury to the health of the community. 

“ 30. I think, therefore, that the expression of a wish on the part of any 
proportion of the inhabitants should not be required as an indispensable preli- 
minary to raising funds for municipal purposes. 

“31. On this principle I have framed the Draft of an Act [vide^Lppendix 
A], for which it will be necessary to apply to the Government of India, as we 
have at present no general legislative provision under which the object in view 
could be effected, and something of the kind seems absolutely necessary. 

“ 32. In the general outline of the Draft, the provisions of Act X. of 1842 
have been borne in mind. 

“ 33. In some respects, however, the principle of the Draft differs essen- 
tially from that of the Act. ^ 

“ 34. For the reasons just noticed, the Draft Act does not require that the 
inhabitants should take the initiative. I am convinced that if really left to 
themselves, the inhabitants would seldom, if ever, do anything effectual, as 
bodies, for the improvement of their towns ; and that unless provision is made 
for Government to take the initiative, in the event of the inhabitants neglecting 
to do so, tlic Act will be little better than a dead letter. 

“35. I should, however, be content with obliging the inhabitants to do 
something; and, if they were found willing to act, would leave the money to be 
raised and appropriated, as far as possible, in the manner most in accordance 
with their own wishes and habits, and best suited to the local peculiarities of 
the places concerned. On this subject I fully concur with Mr. Pringle in the 
following observations [vide foregoing extract, paragraph 4b]. 

“ 3G. In accordance with these views, the Draft provides for raising the 
money required for municipal purposes in five several ways, according to the 
local peculiarities of the place affected. 

“ 37. In large straggling towns, the first plan, that of a ground-rent , will, 
I incline to think, be found preferable to any other. It will also, 1 imagine, 
be found most consonant to local usage in many parts of the Southern 
Mahratta Country. There is, I think, much justice in the observations of 
Lieutenant Nash on this subject, in paragraph 10 of his letter No. 138, of the 
14th June 1843, to the Revenue Commissioner Southern Division (where he 
argues on the absence of any good reason for exempting landed property in 
large towns from any contribution to the expense of the State, as is so often the 
case at present). 

“ 38. Provision is made in the Draft Act for imposing a house-tax (the 
method preferred by the Government of India) in two different ways, — one by a 
uniform rate per cent, on the rent or yearly value of the premises, the principle 
legalized in Act X. of 1842, and recognised in the house assessment in this 
island. 
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u 39. In many of our large inland towns, however, it will be found difficult to 
adjust the* house-tax on this principle, owing to the obstacles alluded toby Mr. 
Pringle in the way of ascertaining correctly the yearly rent or value of the 
houses, and, when ascertained, of assessing the houses accordingly. In many 
such cases, the ruder method of assessment not unusual in Native towns may 
be adopted with advantage : all houses in a town are to be classified into a few 
classes, every house in each of which is to be assessed at a certain uniform 
rate. This method of course is less correct, and open to many theoretical 
objections; but it is simple, and, while it admits of affording relief from the 
objections pointed out by Mr. Pringle to a house-tax, regularly assessed on 
the yearly value of a house, it gives less opening for favouritism and oppression 
on the part of local officials, in places where the European superintendence is 
of necessity not very minute. 

“ 40. In old walled towns, I quite agree with Mr. Pringle that a light import 
duty on a few of the principal articles of consumption would be a less ob- 
jectionable and a popular mode of raising the requisite funds, and in many 
situations they might be raised, with still less inconvenience, by a toll on 
vehicles and cattle. In the annexed Draft, therefore, provision has been made 
for the adoption of either mode of taxation. 

“41. I quite concur in the observations made by Mr. Pringle in paragraph 
41, regarding the necessity of avoiding minute legislation on this subject — of 
assuring the people that our arrangements are intended solely for their 
benefit ; and, with a view to promote this object, of leaving the local authorities 
at liberty, within certain limits, to adopt their measures for working the 
system to suit local circumstances ; and the provisions of the Draft Act have 
been framed, as far as possible, to meet these views, of the soundness of which 
there can, I think, be no question.” 

9. The Draft Act for providing funds for .municipal purposes (referred to 
in paragraph 31 of the foregoing extract from Sir George Arthur’s Minute), 
together with another Draft Act providing for the abolition of the irregular 
cesses which then existed, and for the enhancement of the rate of excise and 
customs duties on salt, was submitted to the Government of India on the 
6th July 1844. 

10. The objects contemplated in the second Draft Act were accomplished 
by Acts XVI. and XIX. of 1844. 

11. In regard to the question of taxation for municipal purposes, no notice 
was taken by the Government of India of the proposals submitted by this 
Government until 1847. 

12. On the 11th December of that year, the Bombay Government were 
informed that “the President (of India) in Council would not sanction the 
enforcement of a contribution to which the people of the towns in the provinces 
might be opposed, and which might prove oppressive and injurious to the 
general prosperity” ; but would be “ happy to consider any scheme by which 
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the communities of provincial towns might propose to provide voluntarily for 
their health and comfort, by such self-imposed taxes as do not partake of the 
nature of town duties and tolls on trades or professions, and cannot interfere 
with the freedom of trade or intercourse.” A Municipal Act, framed upon 
this principle, having been passed for Bengal some years previously to this 
communication (viz. in 1842), the Government of India were requested to 
extend that enactment (No. X. of 1842), with some modifications, to the 
Bombay Presidency. This request was preferred in a letter dated 24th July 
1848 ; but it remained unnoticed for a considerable period, and was probably 
set'aside, like the application of 6th July 1844, referred to in paragraph 9 of 
this Memorandum. 

13. In the latter end of 1848, however, the attention of the Bombay 

Government was earnestly directed to tfie subject of municipal reform by 
proceedings in the Belgaum Collectorate (then in charge of Mr. J. D. Invera- 
rity), which will be hereinafter described. These proceedings afforded such 
satisfactory evidence of the willingness and ability of the people, under judicious 
direction and assistance, to undertake and carry out local improvements 
within their own districts, that it was considered of importance to obtain 
the early sanction of the legislature to the formation of municipalities in 
the provincial towns of the Bombay Presidency ; and under these circum- 
stances every possible opportunity was taken by the authorities (as is ap- 
parent from the numerous letters which were addressed to the Government 
of India by Mr. Secretary Lumsden between the 29th December 1848 and 
31st December 1849) urgently and forcibly to draw attention to the want of 
adequate legislative provision for the systematic prosecution of measures of 
municipal reform. ^ 

14. The result of these repeated applications was the publication, on the 
lltli August 1849, of the Draft of an Act “ to enable improvements to be made 
in towns,” which, with some modifications, was passed, on the 20th of June 
1860, as Act XXVI. of that year.* 

15. The views communicated by the Government of India in the Resolution 
of 11th December 1847 (as described above, in paragraph 12) would, in their 
full strictness, prohibit every kind of productive local impost except a capita- 
tion or house* tax, and such a prohibition was apparently contemplated in the 
Draft Act of 1849, alluded to in the preceding paragraph. In consequence, 
however, of representations which were made to the Supreme Government as 
to the extreme feeling of dislike which was known to exist in many parts of 
India to the imposition of a house-tax, the Draft Act was subsequently modi- 
fied, and the law was passed as it now* stands, admitting of municipal 

* It is remarkable that the measure, which was adopted in 1850 as Act XXVI. of that 
year, was almost in every respect identical with that which ten years previously had been sug- 
gested as a desirable measure by that eminent statesman Sir George Anderson (vide paragraph 
5 of this Memorandum). 
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funds being raised either by house assessment, by the levy of town duties, or 
otherwise.* 

16. It is here necessary to inquire what was the state of the provincial 
towns throughout this Presidency, and what provision existed at the time of 
the passing of this Act for defraying expenses connected with the promotion of 
municipal objects. 

17. The condition of the provincial towns was prominently brought to 
notice in an elaborate Minute by Sir George Arthur, dated 26th September 
1 843 (Appendix B), and his representations as to their excessive filthiness and 
consequent unhealthiness were fully confirmed by the statements of all the 
officers with whom Government were subsequently in correspondence on the 
subject. 

18. The suggestions of Sir George Arthur, for the removal of the evils 
which he pointed out, were embodied in a circular, which was communicated to 
the several revenue and judicial officers throughout the country; but the carry- 
ing out of remedial measures was subsequently suspended, in consequence of 
the expected adoption of some general legislative measure on the subject. 

19. When Sir George Arthur’s Minute was written, the Mohturfa and 
other imposts, which were abolished by Act XIX. of 1 844, were still in force, and 
it has been before stated that the proceeds of those taxes used to be partially 
devoted to the expense of conservancy and ordinary town improvements. On 
the abolition of these cesses, however, the Government of India expressed the 
opinion that such charges should not be defrayed out of the general revenues 
of the State, and the local Government consequently adopted a resolution to 
afford “ no assistance for the improvement of the towns under this Presidency, 
unless the inhabitants themselves come forward with reasonable contributions.” 

20. The effect of this resolution was not to improve the state of things de- 
scribed in Sir George Arthur’s Minute ; and though at a later period, viz. in 
the early part of 1850, Government permitted the disbursement by the Magis- 
trates for local improvements of the proceeds of fines levied under Section XIX. 
Regulation XII. of 1827, and Act XXI. of 1841, it may be generally stated 
that, at the period of the introduction of Act XXVI. of 1850, the condition of 
the provincial towns in this Presidency, in respect of sanitary and municipal 
improvement, had fallen into utter neglect. 

21. Exceptions to this statement may be allowed in different degrees with 
respect to the towns of Sholapore, Gogo, Ahmedabad, Dhollera, Nassick, 
Surat, Belgaum, and some other towns in the Belgaum Collectorate. 

22. In the five first-named towns, systematic provision for local require- 
ments appears to have existed from an early period, and such of the particulars 
regarding these local institutions as can be ascertained from the records of 
Government are below described. 

• But when this alteration was made in Section VII. of the Draft Act, the necessity of a 
corresponding amendment in Section XII. appears to have been accidentally overlooked. This 
latter Section authorises the levy by distraint only of the arrears of house or land-tax. 
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Sholapore. 

23. In the town of Sholapore a Municipal Fund existed, formed by the pro- 
ceeds of what was called the “ Araba tax.” This tax was a fee levied in the town 
and suburbs every Tuesday (being market day), at the rate of 3 pies on every 
large and 2 pies on every small shop, with a few exceptions. It was also 
levied in the form of a toll on certain articles of merchandize, at the rate of 
half an anna on every bullock-load, with a discount of 20 loads per cent. 
The toll was at one, time levied on merchandize, whether imported or ex- 
ported, or merely passing through the town. After the abolition of transit 
duties, however, the toll was exacted only on “ Thul Mod” and “ Thul Bur- 
reet,” /. e . on goods brought from other places for sale at Sholapore, and on 
such as were purchased at Sholapore for transmission to other localities. 

24. The Araba tax was originally imposed in a. d. 1790-91, by Rsynchun- 
der Shivajee, Mamlutdar of Sholapore, under the Peshwa’s Government, to 
meet the expense of employing Rukwaldars for the prevention of robberies 
within the town, which were then of frequent occurrence. The proceeds of 
the tax subsequently came also to be appropriated to the repair of the dilapi- 
dated town walls. 

25. On the passing of Act XIX. of 1844, this tax appears to have been 
swept away by the stream of general abolition. 

26. In 1846, the re-imposition of the Araba tax was authorised by the 
local Government, with the consent of the inhabitants, for the purpose of com- 
pleting the repairs of the town wall ; and this authority was renewed by 
Government in 1849. But though the tax was re-imposed for the special 
purpose of repairing the town wall, the proceeds appear to have been also 
applied to other municipal objects. 


Goco. 

27. From a very early period funds for municipal purposes had been 
voluntarily raised by the inhabitants of Gogo from three distinct sources, 
viz : — 

1 st . — By the levy of a per-centage of 4 annas on goods imported into or 
exported from the town by land. 

2nd . — By the levy of an anchorage fee of 4 annas on all boats, not belong- 
ing to the port, which put in there for water. 

3rd. — By the levy of a per-centage of 4 annas on all imports and exports, 
whether by sea or by land. 

28. The sums realized by each of these levies were formed into separate 
funds, under the designations of — 

1st — The Paj Dhurmadao Fund, or fund for the repair and construction of 
causeways and bunds, and also for charitable and religious purposes, such as 
providing food for indigent travellers, and supplying oil, &c. to shrines 
and temples. 
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2 nd . — The Dhurum Tulao Fund, or fund for the repair and construction 
of tanks. 

3rd . — The Town Wall Fund, or fund for keeping the town wall in repair, 
and also for making roads in the town and neighbourhood. 

29. In 1849, however, the merchants and traders were induced to consent 
to an alteration in the system of taxation above described. In lieu of the 
levies by which the Paj Dhurmadao "and Town Wall Funds were supported, 
and which were found to operate vexatiously, they agreed to the levy of a tax 
of five annas on each package of the following articles of trade, imported into 
or exported from Gogo, and of an anna and a half on each pack of wool and 
raw cotton sold in the town, or exported by sea. It was also agreed that the 
collections, instead of being sub-divided, as heretofore, under different heads, 
should form but one fund. 


Cotton piece goods, Sal ammoniac. Silk, raw. 

Europe and country. Tea. Cloves. 

Silk cloth. Pepper. Cotton twist and yarn* 

Woollen cloth. Coppcrwarc. Europe and country. 

Cochineal. Ivory. Quicksilver. 

False amber. Shawls. Cardamoms. 

Indigo. Brass sheets. Myrobalans. 

Coffee. Pachuck. Vermilion. 

30. The collections above referred to, or at least those on account of the 
Paj Dhurmadao Fund (which appears to be of most ancient date), appear to 
have been originally made by the Maliajuns or corporations of the trading 
community. 

31. The collection and management of the Paj Dhurmadao Fund and of 
the other funds appear to have been subsequently undertaken by the Collector 
of Customs, with the consent of the Mahajuns and of Government, in conse- 
quence of the want of unanimity among the Mahajuns as to the appropriation 
of the funds. 


Aiimedabad. 

32. The expense of municipal improvements in Aiimedabad was defrayed 
out of a local fund, raised by the levy of an import and export duty at the town 


gates on the articles specified below : — 

Import . Silk 1 £ per cent. 

Ghee 2£ per cent. 

Groceries and spices, in all^ 

223 articles j -g Export . 


Sugar and sugarcandy 8 Cloth, cotton . . 

Molasses or jagree Silk 

Cotton cloths <u Silk and thread 

Tutenage O Gurbh soot, &c. 

Ivory 


... .)n 
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33. These duties, prior to the passing of Act XIX. of 1844, were levied 
under Regulation XII. of 1831, and under that Regulation the proceeds could 
only be applied to the construction and repair of the town wall. 

34. After the passing of Act XIX. of 1844, no legal authority existed for 
levying these duties ; but Government considered that it would be unwise 
wholly to relinquish the means of carrying out works of a municipal character 
in the city of Ahmedabad. 

35. As the city walls had been completed, the export duty sanctioned by 
Regulation XII. of 1831 was abolished by Government; the import duty on 
cotton piece goods (w T hich was represented to be productive of much incon- 
venience to the people) was also remitted, but the import duty on the other 
articles above specified (as it was paid without dispute) continued to be levied, and 
the proceeds applied to municipal purposes generally, instead of, as heretofore, 
only to the construction and repair of the town wall. 

36. A further revision of the original system of taxation was authorised 
by Government in August 1851. On this occasion the tax of one per cent, 
was remitted on all the articles of grocery referred to in paragraph 32, with 
the exception of the six articles of sugar, sugarcandy, betelnut, pepper, cloves, 
and cardamoms. It was arranged that on these six articles, and on ivory and 
tutenage, the tax of one per cent, should be continued to be levied ; that on 
silk and ghee the tax of one and a half and two and a half per cent, respectively 
should also continue to be levied ; that the tax on jagree, instead of one per cent., 
should be an anna per jar or pot, and half a rupee per cart-load ; and that, in 
lieu of the taxes relinquished, the following imposts should be levied : — 

One per cent, on cotton yarn imported. 

Rs. 2 on each chest of cochineal imported. 

Rs. 3 on each cask of ditto imported! 

37. Disbursements from the Ahmedabad Municipal Fund, which is still 
called the Town Wall Fund, are made (always with the previous sanction 
of Government in each instance) under the supervision of a Committee com- 
posed of the Zillah Judge and the Collector. 

Dholleua. 

38. A fund for municipal purposes, formed by voluntary subscriptions, had 
existed in Dhollera ever since the year 1805 or 1806. It was first established 
by the exertions of Sir Miguel do Lima, Mamlutdar of the district. 

39. The nature of the fees levied, and the mode of collection, are detailed in 
a foot-note.* 

* Amdanee (import). 

On goor, ghee, oil, castor, snrseea oil, jeera, mustard, meetec, &c. each cart-load with four 
bullocks at 4 annas, and with two bullocks 2 annas ; each pothee-load and ass-load from "Charun 
de pal” at 1 pie and from others \ pice ; cotton, for each cart containing one dokra (large 
bale) at 1 anna ; kulla, kuppas, kuppascea, for each cart with four bullocks 4 annas, and with 
two bullocks 2 annas ; cloth or piece goods, on each cart with four bullocks 4 annas, and with two 
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40. The fund was originally formed for the construction and repair of tanks 
in the neighbourhood of Dhollera, where the scarcity of water at one time occa- 
sioned great distress. Latterly, however, the collections have been also 
applied to the construction of roads and bridges in the same neighbourhood. 

41. The collection and management of the fund, until the year 1843, were 
vested in the Collector of Ahmedabad, under the control of Government. This 
arrangement is said to have been originally effected at “ the understood desire" 
of the contributors. In 1843 Government authorised the appointment, for the 
management of the fund, of a Committee composed of the Mamlutdar, the Sir 
Karkoon of Customs, and four or five of the principal inhabitants ; but the 
Committee were not vested with authority to make any outlay without the 
previous sanction of the Collector and of Government. 

Nassick. 

42. In the town of Nassick provision for municipal purposes by means of 
a kind of shop-tax (Kurputtee) appears to have existed from an early date. 
The average annual proceeds amounted to about lls. 700. But no informa- 
tion can be discovered on the records of Government as to the origin, constitu- 
tion, or management of this local fund. 

43. Of the five local funds above alluded to, that of Sholapore, as stated in 
paragraphs 23 to 20, was abolished on the passing of Act XIX. of 1844, and 
subsequently re-created. The other similar funds do not appear to have been 
at all affected by that Act. 

Belgaum. 

44. The resolution of Government w hich is alluded to in the 19th paragraph 
of this Memorandum, to afford no assistance for the improvement of towns, 
“ unless the inhabitants themselves come forward with reasonable contribu- 
tions," was, with respect to Belgaum, followed by the most satisfactory results. 

45. Being left to their own resources, the principal inhabitants of Belgaum, 
under the able guidance and advice of the Magistrate, Mr. lnverarity, formed 
themselves into a Committee, and in the course of four months constructed anew', 
in a solid and durable manner, all the streets and lanes of the town, the length of 
road thus made by them amounting in all to nine and a half miles. Subscrip- 
tions were raised to defray the expense of the work, and those inhabitants who 
did not subscribe to the general fund were left at liberty to “ construct out 
of their own means the portion of the street immediately in front of their own 
residences," Nor was the spirit of improvement confined to Belgaum itself: 

bullocks 2 annas; mango, khirnee, kokree, tamarind, amboleea, khaktee, and vegetables are 
exempted from fee on account of the Dhurum Tulao Fund. ♦ 

Ruwangee (export). 

On a cart with four bullocks, ditto with two bullocks, pothee, camel and ass-load, the fee is 
levied as in Amdanee ; if the quantity be small, tf e fee is taken according to estimated weight. 
No fee is taken on surbarrah (bundle of firewood). For a cart-load of kuradee with four 
bullocks 4 annas is taken, and with two bullocks 2 annas, 
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in more than twelve hundred towns of the Belgaum Collectorate the inhabitant* 
reconstructed the streets and roads at their own cost, and the inhabitants 
of nearly three hundred towns in that Collectorate expressed a strong desire to 
be assisted in the formation of local funds for municipal objects.* 

Surat. 

46. Equally satisfactory at Surat, as in Belgaum, were the results which fol- 
lowed the resolution of Government to withhold, except as a grant-in-aid, 
sanction to expenditure for local objects. 

47. The periodical outlay which, prior to that resolution, Government were 
in the habit of incurring on this account, having been discontinued, the com- 
munity of Surat came forward with offers to provide funds for local purposes 
by means of self-taxation ; meetings were held by the inhabitants, a Com- 
mittee of four Native gentlemen of different persuasions were appointed to 
carry out details, and Government were requested, after much discussion 
and deliberation, to permit the following scheme of local taxation to take 
effect : — 

1 . Silk cloth and thread ^ g 

2. Europe, China, and Bengal piece goods, and cotton yarn. 

3. Sugar, molasses, and jagree ~ § 

4. Lac y ^ cs 

i 3 

5. Bclelnut « 

6. Copper and brass. 

7. Black pepper J < 

8. Mangoes, at 2 annas per Surat maund. 

9. Ghee, at the rate of 4 annas per Surat maund. 

* Among the high encomiums which were bestowed on Mr. J. D. Inverarity by Govern- 
ment, and by the Court of Directors, for his laudable exertions in the Belgaum Collectorate, we 
fmd the following : — 

“ Mr. Inverarity deserves the highest credit for the zeal and judgment combined which have 
led to such gratifying results. They verify the opinion expressed only recently * * • 

that it is only where zealous and intelligent Magistrates exert their ]>ersonal influence with the 
people that Government can expect the inhabitants of our large cities to take an interest in 
municipal matters, and to come forward to effect improvements for their own welfare, and at 
their own cost, the expense of which has fallen in too many instances entirely upon the Go- 
vernment.”— Mmtfc by Sir George Clerk , dated IBM November 1847. 

“ Mr. Inverarity deserves the highest credit for his admirable exertions ; and his success 
evinces what may be done towards directing the inhabitants of our towns in the path of mu- 
nicipal improvement.” — MMte by Mr. L. R. Reid , dated 22nd November 1847. 

“ We attach much importance to the efforts of Mr. Inverarity, who by his personal influ- 
ence, exerted with judgment and address, so justly calling for our commendation, has accom- 
plished so much at Belgaum. "—Despatch from the Honorable the Court of Directors , dated 
4th December , IVo. 38 of 1850. 

" These results are highly creditable to Mf. J. D. Inverarity, whose zealous and judicious 
exertions in the cause (of municipal reform) have already received our warm commendations.”— 
Despatch from the Court of Director s, dated 18/A February , No* 4 of 1852. 
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10. Spirits, country, 2 annas per gallon. 

11. Toddy, at J anna per maund.* 

48. Government were very desirous, as will appear from a Minute by Lord 
Falkland, dated 19th April 1849, of which an extract is given at the foot of 
this page,+ to afford to local communities all possible encouragement in schemes 
of the nature above described. But in consequence of the total absence of 
legislative authority to the levy of local taxes, it was apprehended that diffi- 
culties would attend the collection of such cesses, and no immediate steps were 
therefore taken by Government for the formation of municipal funds, either at 
Bclgaum or Surat. 

49. On the promulgation of Act XXVI. of 1850, the Government of India 
directed that “ great care should be taken by the local officers, and by the 
Government, that the Act is not put in force in any place contrary to the gene- 
ral wish of the inhabitants.” In 1854 it was ordered, that before recommend- 
ing the introduction of the Act into any town, the local officers u should 
endeavour to discover if the wish expressed is real” as well as general ; and 
also “if there be no large body of influential persons who are, it may be 
silently, but resolutely opposed to the Act.” Finally, the Honorable Court of 
Directors, in a despatch which was furnished to the Bombay Government in 
the early part of 1855, enjoined “ that the Act should not be put in force in 
any place where the bulk of the population has not, after full acquaintance 
with its objects, declared unequivocally in its favour.” 

50. These instructions have been as far as practicable observed by Govern- 
ment. They w T ere also communicated for the guidance of the local authorities, 
but with an intimation that the caution enjoined by the Supreme Government 
w as not held to debar them “ from exerting, within legitimate bounds, the influ- 
ence which they dierived from their official position, in inducing the principal 
inhabitants of the larger towns to co-operate in securing the benefits which the 
Act is intended to promote.:}; 

* These proceedings at Surat took place under the auspices of the Magistrate, Mr. P. 
Stewart. 

t “ It must be remembered that there is a material difference between the voluntary pay- 
ment and the compulsory levy of duties like those under consideration. The one must be 
regarded as a mere contributiofi , which has been self-imposed by the inhabitants of a city or 
district, for purposes of general convenience, and even of necessity, and the local community 
arc therefore the proper and only judges of whether it should be persisted in or rejected as 
vexatious. The latter being levied by the officers, and applied to swell the general revenue of 
the State, Government is more directly concerned in the question of the policy or general effect 
attending it. * 

When Government refuses to defray the expense of sanitary and local improvements, it in 
point of fact recognises the right of communities to provide the necessary means of relief by 
recourse to self-taxation .”— Minute by Lord Falkland, dated \9th April 1849. * 

J As bearing on the subject of the instructions to local officers mentioned in paragraph 50, 
the following extract of a letter from Mr. Secretafy Lumsden to the Magistrate of Surat, dated 
17th March 1849, may be here not inappropriately quoted 

“ It would seem to be a natural consequence of associating the chief merchants and inhabit- 
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51. Under these somewhat adverse circumstances, three hundred and 
thirty-six towns and villages within the Bombay Presidency were, at the end of 
December 1855, broughtunder the operation of Act XXVI. of 1850. The names 
of the places alluded to, and some interesting statistics relating to them, are 
exhibited in a statement which is attached to this Memorandum as Appendix C. 

52. The statement, it will be observed, includes the towns of Sholapore and 
Gogo, and since the application to these places of Act XXVI. 1850, the local 
funds which are described in paragraphs 21 to 31 have been superseded. From 
the inhabitants of the towns of Ahmedabad, Dhollera, and Nassick (at which 
places also voluntary local funds exist), applications have been received for 
the introduction of the Act, and it is probable that the measure will be 
extended to these towns at an early period. 

53. It has always been considered a matter of regret, that when Act XIX. 
of 1844 was passed, simultaneous provision was not made for taxation for 
municipal purposes. Of this omission a partial explanation can be discovered 
in the records of the Bombay Government. 

54. It is stated in paragraph 9 of this Memorandum, that with the Draft 
Act which forms Appendix A was submitted to the Government of India a 
Draft Act providing for the abolition of the irregular cesses which existed prior 
to 1844, and for the enhancement of the rate of excise and customs duties on 
salt. These drafts were submitted with a letter dated Gth July 1844. But 
this communication does not appear to have been immediately brought under the 
consideration of the Legislature ; for on the 27th July 1844 a separate Act 
(No. XVI. of that year) was passed, for increasing the excise and import 
duties on salt, and of this Act the preamble declares that “ inquiries which have 
been instituted as to the origin and extent of certain town duties and local 
cesses within the Presidency of Bombay, with a view to their abolition [of 
which inquiries the result was the communication from the Bombay Govern- 
ment dated Gth July 1844] have not yet been completed.” 

55. The additional impost on salt which was ordered by Act XVI. of 
1844, and the absence of any corresponding relief from taxation in other 
respects, occasioned considerable excitement in many parts of the country, 
and in Surat caused rather serious riots. In consequence of these disturbances, 
which were reported to the Government of India, they considered it necessary, 
without delay, to abolish town duties, &c. in the Bombay Presidency ; and this 

ants of a large and populous place with the local authorities in a Committee of Management, 
that if the conduct of Eurofrom officers be distinguished by temper and discretion, they will 
always command the willing co-operation of the Native members in carrying out any measures 
for the general good. It seems equally to follow that the increased local consideration, which 
the Native members will not fail to derive from the performance of their novel duties, must 
result in their taking a lively and increasing interest in those duties.” 

The foregoing extract from Mr. Secretary Lumsden’s letter may be regarded as an exposi- 
tion of the intentions and expectations of the authorities when the subsequent instructions as 
described in paragraph 50 were issued. 
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measure was accomplished by a short Act (XIX. of 1 844), which was suddenly 
passed on the 19th of September of that year. 

56. In the then existing state of public feeling, it was probably considered 
unadvisable to take any measures which could be calculated to prevent or 
retard the restoration of tranquillity and general contentment (a result which 
was to be expected from the passing of Act XIX. of 1844), and this is the 
only explanation which can be suggested of the postponement of the necessary 
legislation for the provision of funds for municipal purposes.* 

57. The taxes which were abolished by Act XIX. of 1844 were not such 
as a wise and paternal Government would impose or continue for ordinary 
fiscal purposes ; but they are quite unobjectionable as local and municipal 
taxes, and, in fact, are precisely the kind of imposts which, under Act XXVI. 
of 1850, municipalities arc empowered to impose de novo for purposes of local 
improvement. 

58. If, therefore, instead of striking those taxes off the Government rent- 
roll, and leaving it to the members of each urban and rural community to 
combine and re-impose them after they had discovered the want of local funds 
by years of privation of all public improvements, — if, instead of the measure 
which was actually adopted in 1844, it could have been arranged to transfer 
the taxes in question from the Government books to those of municipalities, 
— there can be little doubt but that such an arrangement would have been 
attended with vast benefits to the country. 

59. That an arrangement like the one here contemplated would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have been a perfectly practicable measure, is proved by 
recent proceedings in the Sattara territory. 

60. The Sattara districts not having been yet brought under the Regula- 
tions and Acts of the Government of India, in these districts the cesses, which 
were abolished in the older provinces in 1844, are still levied on account of 
Government, except where such revenue has been voluntarily relinquished. It 
was suggested to Government by Mr. II. 13. E. Frere, in August 1850, that 
as this revenue, which was estimated at upwards of one lakh and three thousand 
rupees, would cease to be collected by Government after the exten sion to the 
Sattara territory of Act XIX. of 1844, the means of promoting public improve- 
ments in the country would to that extent be lost, unless arrangements could 
be devised beforehand to guard against such a contingency. As Act XXVI. 
of 1850 had been passed a few months previously, it was considered that a 
great impetus would probably be given to the creation of municipalities under 
that Act, if Government consented to remit their claltm to cesses abolishable 
by Act XIX. of 1844 in every town or village of which the inhabitants might 
agree to the re-imposition of the same, or similar imposts, with a view to the 
formation of municipal funds under Act XXVI. of 1850. 

* Besides tlic absence of provision for local improvements, another evil was produced 
by the sudden manner in which Act XTX. of 1844 was passed,— it precluded a previous 
settlement of the claims of Ilukdars. 
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61 . Government readily approved and sanctioned this proposal ; and the per- 
fect success* which has attended the experiment is testified by Appendix C. 
From that statement it will appear, that of the total number of three hundred 
and thirty-six towns and villages to which the Municipal Act has been applied, 
so large a proportion as two hundred and ninety-two are places within the 
Sattara province. 

62. The general progress which has been hitherto made in this Presidency 
in promoting sanitary and municipal reform cannot be considered satisfactory ; 
and the views of Government on this subject are explained in the following 
extract of a Resolution which was passed under date the 21st May 1856 : — 

“ Government have no doubt that the little progress which has hitherto been 
made in bringing the principal towns and villages of this Presidency under the 
provisions of Act XXVI. of 1850 is owing, in a great measure, to the indiffer- 
ence of the Native communities to sanitary and municipal improvements, and 
their jealousy of being taxed for measures, the benefit of which their ignorance 
prevents them from appreciating. 

u But it is evident that the want of progress in this respect is also in many 
instances due to a want of interest in municipal improvement on the part of 
the officers of Government, and an absence ofjudicious and systematic efforts, 
by which the ignorance of the people regarding the intention and advantages 
of Act XXVI. of 1 850 might be removed.” 

63. In November and December 1854 the Bengal Government had under 
consideration the expediency of modifying Act XXVI. of 1850, to the extent 
of superseding the voluntary principle of that enactment. It was proposed to 
dispense with the necessity of a petition from the inhabitants of a town previous 
to the introduction of the Act, and to empower the local Government to put in 
force Act XXVI. of 1850 in any place within its jurisdiction whenever such a 
measure might appear advisable. This proposal was referred for the opinion 
of the Bombay Government, and was entirely approved by it, but appears to 
have been subsequently abandoned, on the ground that it w r as opposed to the 
views and intentions of the Honorable the Court of Directors. 

64. As the little progress which has hitherto been made in this Presidency 
in procuring the adoption by Native communities of Act XXVI. of 1850 is 
unsatisfactory, so also is the mode of procedure by municipalities in carrying 
out the provisions of the Act in those places into which it has been introduced. 

65. The Municipal Rules, which under Section VII. Act XXVI. of 1850 

* The only difficulty which has occasionally arisen in carrying out the arrangements alluded 
to is connected with the question of compensation to Inamdars, and others, who have suffered 
loss in consequence of the abolition, by Government, of particular cesses, in the proceeds of 
which such Inamdars, &c. were sharers, or which they were previously empowered to levy on 
their own account. Government have resolved that all claims of this description shall lie over 
for the present, being meanwhile got ready for adjustment immediately on Act XIX. of 1844 
becoming law in Sattara. 
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are framed for the guidance of municipal bodies, are at present drawn up by 
each municipal commission, on its formation, according to the best of its col- 
lective judgment and ability, and without any communication with commis- 
sions previously appointed, or information as to the rules in force in other mu- 
nicipalities. Under these circumstances, the provisions of the rules passed 
for the several towns are necessarily various and contradictory, and a source 
of confusion is thus opened, which has been found to be productive of much 
embarrassment. 

66. In the plans of taxation which are proposed with the view of raising 
the requisite funds for municipal purposes, there is a frequent absence of all 
defensible principle; and with respect to the objects for which the Act is 
made use of, very great inconsistency is r* r- irk able, — schools and dispensaries 
being maintained in some places, while in others such institutions seem to be 
unthought of. 

67. Government have now under consideration what measures it would 
be expedient to adopt with the view of correcting these evils. The most 
obvious means of so doing, should it be found practicable, will, it is considered, 
be to introduce an agency of an organised nature, and co-operative throughout 
the Presidency, for the instruction of the people w'ith regard to the real ob- 
jects of the enactment, and for guiding thv m in its application, without 
interfering with their privilege of self-government under it. 

68. As these objects are so intimately connected with the enlightenment 
and civilization of the count! y, it lias been suggested that their inculcation 
among the people might be most advantageously entrusted to the agency 
which has just been organised for tjpi/ uencral instruction, and on this point 
the opinion of the Director of Pubik Instruction has been requested by 
Government. 
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APPENDIX A. 


DRAFT OF AN ACT PROPOSED BY SIR GEORGE ARTHUR 

IN 1844. 

An Act for enabling the Inhabitants of any Place of Public Resort or Resi- 
dence under the Presidency of Bombay , not being within the limits of the 
Islands of Bombay and Colaba , to make, better provision for purposes 
connected with Public Health and Convenience . 

I. It is hereby enacted, that if it shall appear to the Governor of Bombay 

in Council that it is desirable to make better provision for the making or 
repairing, cleansing, lighting, draining, or watching, of any public streets, roads, 
drains, or tanks, or for effecting any other local purpose, with a view to pro- 
mote the health, comfort, or convenience of the public, or of the inhabitants in 
any town, suburb, settlement, or place of public resort or residence, within the 
Presidency, it shall be lawful for the said Governor in Council to authorise the 
same in the manner follow ing. ® 

II. It is hereby enacted, that the Governor of Bombay tin Council may, at 
liis discretion, appoint any number of persons, being inhabitants of the place, 
or servants of Government in the place, or in the Collecto rate wherein it is 
situated, to be a Committee for the^iurpose of effecting any local objects of 
the nature specified in the preceding Clause of this Act. 

III. And it is hereby enacted, that all vacancies occurring in such Com- 
mittee, from whatever cause, may be filled up by the remaining members, 
subject to the sanction of the Governor in Council, or of such other authority 
as the Governor in Council may appoint. 

IV. And it is hereby enacted, that such Committee shall have power to 
raise, by any of the means hereinafter mentioned, the funds necessary for 
effecting the objects aforesaid : provided that the order of the Governor in 
Council appointing the Committee shall specify the particular means whereby 
such funds are to be raised. 

V. And it is hereby enacted, that such funds may be raised by any of the 
following means : — 

1 st . — By a ground-rent, to be levied on all lands, houses, and premises 

within the limits of such town or place : provided that the order of the 
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Governor in Council shall fix the maximum rate per square yard, which 
shall not be exceeded. 

2nd . — By a house- tax, assessed at fixed rates, on each class of premises 
in such town or place : provided that the order of the Governor in Council 
shall fix the number of classes under which all premises within such town 
or place shall be classified for assessment, and the rate leviable on each 
class, which rate shall not be exceeded. 

3 rd . — By a house-tax, assessed at an uniform rate per cent, on the rent 
or yearly value of all premises within such town or place : provided that 
the order of the Governor in Council shall fix a maximum rate per cent, on 
the rent or yearly value of the premises, which rate shall not be exceeded : 
provided, also, that not more than one rate of pound-rent or of either de- 
scription of house-tax shall be raised in any one year, without the express 
sanction of the Governor in Council. 

4th . — By a town duty, leviable on articles entering such town or place, 
for consumption therein : provided that the order of the Governor in 
Council shall specify the articles, and the rates of duty to be levied there- 
on, which shall in no case be exceeded. 

I') th . — By a toll on all vehicles and cattle entering or passing through such 
town or place : provided that the order of the Governor in Council shall 
specify the vehicles or cattle liable to toll, and the rates of such toll, which 
shall in no case be exceeded. 

VI. And it is hereby enacted, that the Governor in Council shall in every 
case prescribe such rules for every Committee as may appear necessary for the 
proper collection and administratio^Pof the funds realized under this Act, and 
shall have the pov r er of removing any member of every such Committee, on its 
appearing that the security or efficiency of the trust is in danger of being 
impaired ; and in case of no person being named, within one month, by the 
remaining members of the Committee, %> the satisfaction of the Governor in 
Council, to fill any vacancy in the Committee, however occasioned, the Go- 
vernor in Council, or any officer duly authorised by him, may appoint any 
qualified person to fill such vacancy. 

VII. And it is hereby enacted, that the general rufes enacted for the col- 
lection of the Government revenue shall be applicable to the collection of 
rates or duties under this Act ; subject to such limitations and restrictions as 
the Governor in Council may see fit to impose. 

VIII. And it is hereby enacted, that the Local Committee may make all ne- 
cessary contracts, and appoint such servants, with reasonable salaries, as may be 
required to carry out the purposes for which such Committee was appointed : 
provided that no member of any such Committee shall be personally liable in 
respect of any such contract entered into by such Committee. But the said 
Committee, and every member thereof, shall be liable for the misapplication 
of all monies collected by their authority, under this Act, in the same manner 
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as if such monies had formed part of the Government revenue, and as if the 
members of the Committee had been the servants of Government. 

IX. And it is hereby enacted, that accounts of monies raised or expended 

under this Act shall be kept by every such Committee, in such form, and with 
such vouchers, and rendered at such periods, as the Goi^rnor in Council, or 
any officer appointed by him to receive such accounts, may from time to time 
require. * 

X. And it is hereby enacted, that the nan£s of the Local Committee, and 
the nature, object, and maximum amount or rate of the taxes they are authorised 
to impose, shall be conspicuously written up in one or more places of the most 
public resort in the town or plai t in w hich such Committee shall be appointed, 
and a copy of this Act, in the \ crnacular language of the district, with copies 
of all subsidiary rules enacted b y tnc Governor in Council, or other competent 
authority, for regulating imposts le\ ied under this Act, and of all accounts of 
monies so collected or expended, .-hall be kept in some public office in the 
town or place in which such Committee may be appointed, and shall be there 
open to the inspection of all parties liable to such impost. 

XI. And it is hereby enacted, that no rate or assessment imposed under 
authority of this Act shall be invalidated for defect of form, and it shall be 
sufficient if in any such rate or assessne nt the property assessed shall be 
sufficiently identified, and it shall not be necessary to specify the name of the 
owner or occupier thereof. 

XII. And it is hereby enacted, that it shall be competent at all times to 

the Governor in Council to dissolve any such Committee, and to appoint any 
person or persons to incjuire into »nd repprt upon the conduct of such Com- 
mittee, or of any members thereof, in the execution of their trusts ; and such 
person or persons so appointed shall, in the execution of the duty entrusted to 
them under this Section, have the saui. powers as are possessed by Zillah 
Magistrates, to send for persons, and records, and to compel the 

attendance or delivery of the same, and to examine witnesses on oath ; and 
resistance to the authority, or non-compliance with the legal demands of such 
person or persons, acting in execution of the powers conferred by this Act, 
shall be punishable in jthe same manner as similar offences against the autho- 
rity of a Zillah Magistrate. 
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APPENDIX B. 


MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE SIR GEOROE ARTHUR, 
Dated Parell, 2 5th September 1843. 

I have been very much struck, during my visits to the Deccan in the present 
and preceding year, by the excessive filth which was apparent in the neigh- 
bourhood of the habitations of Natives everywhere, but actually on the high 
roads, made and kept in order by the direct agency cf Government. 

2. The by-streets of the city of Poona are as dirty as those of the remotest 
towns ; and of the numerous villages which I .have passed through, in the 
course of several tours which I have made in different directions, to places at 
a distance from Poona, I have not seen a single hamlet which was an exception 
to my assertion. Some of the towns, such as Joonere, Narraingaum, and 
Kheir, were worse than others, though, from their greater size and importance, 
the contrary might have been expected ; but all were filthy in the extreme . 

3. I was told by intelligent officers with whom I have conversed on the 
subject, that the first impression which had been made on me would wear off 
as I became more used to the habits of the people ; but this I have by no 
means found to be the case. 

4. I was also told, that though there was much dirt outside, the habitations 
of the people were neat and clean within. The few opportunities I have had of 
judging have, however, by no means confirmed this assertion, unless it is to be 
understood relatively to the excessive dirt which is observable out of doors ; 
and I can hardly believe that a people so totally regardless of order and 
cleanliness externally can be very attentive to them within their habitations. 

5. Be that, however, as it may, — the dirt observable outside is amply suf- 
ficient to cause the most serious detriment to the health of all in the neighbour- 
hood; and I cann ot but believe that the pestilence which, in the various shapes 
of cholera, endemic fever, &c. continually commits such havoc in the villages 
of a province, the climate of which appears so remarkably healthy, must be in 
a great measure owing to the want of proper cleanliness and ventilation in the 
towns and villages ; and this impression I find confirmed by the opinions of 
all the most experienced medical men with wdiom I have had an opportunity 
of conversing on the subject. 

6. Much might be said on the moral effect of not enforcing, by every means 
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in the power of Government, habits of neatness, cleanliness, and order : a want 
of such habits is a mark and an effect of a low state of civilization ; but it is one 
of those effects which reacts, and becomes, in turn, one of a vast number of 
causes which tend to keep the people of a country in such a low state of civiliz- 
ation. This, however, is a branch of the subject to which I will here only 
allude, as I am content to rest my argument, for the necessity for Government 
taking active steps to enforce greater clearness, on the positive and evident 
physical evils which spring from permitting H^ps of matter, obviously pro- 
ductive of malaria, to accumulate in places where large numbers of human 
beings are constantly exposed to its poisonous influence. 

7. Act XXI. of 1841 gives to the Magistrate considerable powers for 
removing local nuisances, and enforcing cleanliness in towns and villages. If 
the Act be not found in practice effectual for the end proposed, its defects 
should, ere now, have been pointed out by the local officers. I am of opinion, 
however, that a more vigorous exercise of the powers it confers would go a 
great way towards correcting the evils complained of. 

8. But there are some causes of a want of neatness and cleanliness in the 
villages which, it strikes me, arc not capable of correction simply by the 
power conferred by this Act, and I will briefly notice them, with such addi- 
tional remedies as suggest themselves. 

9. I. — The want of properly made roadways in large thoroughfares. With 
the exception of a very few of the great streets in some of the larger towns 
near European stations, the streets are almost invariably destitute of made 
roads, and in the state into which an unmade roadway through a town w T ouId 
naturally fall, where no attempt is ever made to remove accumulations of dirt 
and rubbish. 

10. It is often in such situations difficult, if not usel^s,* to enforce on the 
owners of houses the obligation of each householder keeping the road in front 
of his house free from dirt or obstruction. Something may be done in fine 
weather, but, during the monsoon, the inequalities which are naturally formed 
in an unmade and undrained road become receptacles for mud, which, even 
without any addition from rubbish thrown in the street, is unavoidably formed 
by the action of the rain on the road itself, and the unburnt brick and mud 
of which so large a portion of the walls in every town are built. 

11. In such situations, no effort of the neighbouring householders can 
keep the streets clean, and a necessary preliminary to enable them to do so is 
to make good roadways, with properly constructed side-drains, in all large 
streets and thoroughfares. 

12. The principled making such roads being once understood, the Natives 
in any town or village could easily construct them for themselves. 

13. I have frequently seen a small stream passing through a town or vil- 
lage, containing water, perhaps, only in the rains, but at that season, and for 
a couple of months afterwards, forming, where the road crossed it, a slough, 
dangerous to carts, and inconvenient to passengers. A substantial drain or 
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small bridge in such situations would remove any obstructions of the kind, and 
might, in a great number of cases, be built by the villagers themselves, without 
any other aid than possibly a rough plan to work on. 

14. II. — The dilapidated state of the village walls is a serious inconveni- 
ence to the villagers in other ways than by obstructing any thoroughfares 
which pass near them. I have heard it argued, that the general state of dila- 
pidation in which we see the walls qf villages in our own territories was a sign 
of the confidence of the inhabitants in the efficiency of the protection we 
afforded to their lives and property. I should doubt this conclusion for many 
reasons : the system of police is the same in a walled as in an unwalled village, 
and the former are certainly reckoned by the Natives the more secure from 
robberies by gangs, as well as petty depredators. The people of a thriving village 
often repair the walls of their own accord, and at their own expense ; and in 
Jagheer villages, in our own territories, much attention is paid to the state of 
the walls, though our police protects them as well as it does our own villages. 

15. I incline, therefore, to think that the dilapidated state of the walls of 
most of our villages is caused by the circumstance of their repair not being the 
particular business of any one individual, and having, therefore, been much neg- 
lected since we have occupied the country, and so materially abridged the 
villagers’ powers of self government. 

1G. There can be no doubt but that, even where the police is most perfect, 
good village or town walls arc a most material assistance in preventing robbery. 

17. Whether it would be worth while, for police objects, to go to any con- 
siderable expense for their repair, is another question ; but there can be no 
doubt that it is very desirable, and well worth going to some expense, to 
adopt any steps which would lead to their being either rebuilt, or entirely 
cleared away, and tm^prevent them from being, as they usually arc at present, 
a mass of shapeless nuns, blocking up pathways, and forming unsightly heaps 
of rubbish, and giving to every village, however thriving in other respects, an t 
indescribable air of poverty and desolation. 

18. In many parts of the Deccan, I am informed, the Mirasdars of the 
villages are bound to keep the walls in repair, each of the ancient Miras (Thulls) 
divisions of the village lands having a certain length of wall assigned to it, for 
the preservation of which, in former times, the owners of that Thull were, by 
the custom of that village, held responsible. 

19. This custom was, I am informed, revived by Lieutenant Wingate, in 
several instances, in the districts formerly under his charge, and in several 
cases the villagers of their own accord agreed among themselves to repair their 
walls on the same system. Where the custom ha« once been prevalent it 
might probably be revived, without much difficulty, by the exercise of a little 
tact on the part of the local officers ; and in almost every case the inhabitants 
of a village would be found willing to execute for themselves a very large pro- 
portion of what may be required, especially if aided by Government in such 
points as the repair of the gateways or gates, or of those portions of the walb 
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the obligation to rebuild which formerly fell on families no longer resident in 
the village. 

20. III. — A very common cause of the ruinous appearance of the inside 
of a village is, I am informed, the difficulty of clearing or turning to any useful 
account spaces of ground formerly occupied by the houses of such families, and 
still held by custom to be their property, and to be reclaimable as building 
ground for his house by any member of .the family who may appear to assert 
his right. Years may have elapsed since the family left the village, and all 
trace of its members may have been lost ; but the sites of their houses still 
remain covered with heaps of ruins, for the removal of which there are no 
public funds available, whilst no one will clear them for building or other pur- 
poses, owing to the difficulty of establishing a good title to the land. 

21. The latter difficulty might probably be got over more frequently than 
it is at present, if the local officers would pay a little attention to the subject. 
Every search should be made for the owner of the spot, and every inducement 
held out to him, if not to return and build, at all events to clear and level or 
sell the spot of land. If no owner could be found, or if he persisted in 
leaving the spot of ground in its existing state, covered, as is usually the case, 
with heaps of rums and rubbish, the Magistrate might proceed to clear it, 
under the provisions of Act XXI. of 1841 ; and if the materials removed did 
not cover the cost of so doing, the land itself would, I conclude, become liable, 
under the general regulations, and might be sold to defray the expense. 

22. IV. — One of the most fruitful sources of malaria in and about villages, 
as well as an almost insuperable obstacle to enforcing order and cleanliness, is 
to be found in the patches of prickly-pear, the remains, probably, of former 
hedges, but which now serve scarcely any other purpose than than of har- 
bouring noxious reptiles and vermin, and not unfreque^y affording shelter to 
thieves. 

23. The Natives are fully alive to the benefit which will result from 
extirpating this plant, and frequently make considerable efforts with this 
object in view. 

24. In almost every case, probably, each villager may be made to clear his 
own lands, and places in the vicinity of his own house. Pieces of Govern- 
ment lands, or of land without an owner, may be cleared, in many cases, with 
the assistance of the Mhars of the village, receiving some kind of remunera- 
tion for so doing. A different arrangement may be required in almost every 
different village ; but there are few where the object may not be accomplished 
by the help of some assistance from Government : such assistance should, 
however, be given only in cases where the extirpation is effectual and 
complete. 

25. If attention were paid to the points I have enumerated, and if the 
obligation of every householder keeping the public thoroughfares adjoining his 
habitation clear from obstructions and nuisances of every kind were then strictly 
and systematically enforced, I have no doubt but that in a very few years we 
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should witness a marked improvement in the external appearance of towns 
and villages in all parts of the country. 

26. The attention paid to the subject must, however, be constant and perse- 
verlmjhj continued; otherwise it will be vain to expect any permanent improve- 
ment, which can only be the result of a change in the habits of the people. 

27. Some of the measures above alluded to would require the assistance of 
persons possessing rather more technical skill than is usually to be met with 
in any of the district servants of Government, in the revenue or magisterial 
department ; and the probability of success would be materially increased by 
the uniform supervision of an active and intelligent officer. I would suggest, 
therefore, that every Magistrate should be called on to state his opinion as to 
the possibility and probable expense of procuring the services of such a person 
to act as “ Inspector” under his orders. The person selected should be chosen 
for his activity and energy, as well as for possessing some knowledge of the 
proper mode of making and keeping in repair streets and roads ; and I have no 
doubt many such men might be found among the Natives as well as Indo- 
Britons and Europeans connected with the Engineer Corps, and the various 
Departments of Public Works. 

28. His allowance should be sufficient to enable him to keep a tattoo, so 
as to be constantly on the move ; as his duty will be to see that other persons 
(whether district or village officers, or other servants of Government), to whom 
the Collector and Magistrate had entrusted the superintendence of works for 
promoting such public improvements or cleanliness, did their duty, rather than 
to superintend the execution of any single work himself. 

29. Whenever the Collector or his Assistants had directed the execution 
of any work of the Aature above alluded to, — the making of a street, the building 
of a village wall, tft extirpation of patches of prickly-pear, — the inspector 
might be deputed to give instructions, if necessary, as to the mode in which 
the work should be commenced, to state how it proceeded, or to report on its 1 
efficiency after it was said to have been completed. lie might bring to the 
Magistrate’s notice instances where the interference of the latter, under Act XXI. 
of 1841, was called for, and be deputed to see that orders issued under that 
Act had been efficiently carried into execution. 

30. In certain cases, probably, his powers might be usefully increased, by 
creating him a Joint Police Officer in any particular town or district. 

31. As regards the expense of carrying out such a system, a great portion 
of the manual labour might, in most cases, be performed by the villagers 
themselves either uniting for the purpose of executing any work of general 
utility, or acting under the compulsory power with which the Magistrate is 
armed, for the purpose of obliging every person to contribute, in a certain 
degree (by cleansing the street before his door, for instance) to public objects 
of the nature in question. It should be laid down as a rule never to excuse 
the people from doing anything not in its nature oppressive, which they can, 
by law or custom, be compelled to do for their own comfort or welfare. The 

S* 
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pecuniary aid of Government should be given only in cases where the unas- 
sisted effort of the inhabitants would not be able to effect the desired end. 

32. All fines, levied under authority of any enactment for the promotion of 
such objects as are now under consideration, might be formed into a fund, and 
applied to purposes of local public improvement. 

33. Where the benefit to the villagers themselves was obvious, they might 
often be induced to contribute money, if required, as well as labour. 

34. In many parts of the country the Mhars and other similar classes pay 
a small annual tax to Government. The remission of this for a period will, I 
am told, frequently induce these people to do far more work, for the benefit of 
their own village, than the amount of the tax, if collected, would pay for. 

35. Where no other mode of effecting the object in view presents itself 

than by applying to Government for an actual grant in money, the following 
points are worthy of remark, and should be impressed on Native subordinate 
officers : — • # 

ls£. — The extent to which the people will themselves contribute is always 
a strong argument of their opinion of the necessity of a work, and, conse- 
quently, a powerful inducement to Government to assist them. 

2nd. — When pecuniary assistance is given by Government, it is generally 
better given to procure materials than labour , and tools rather than either, 
especially in large towns, where tools may be constantly required. 

3?yZ. — No application should be made to Government for money, except on 
estimates carefully framed : their form is of little consequence, provided they 
fulfil the two grand desiderata of showing precisely what is to be done , 
and affording a correct index to its probable cost. 

4 th . — No estimate should be exceeded, except on tlie ground of some 
contingency having arisen which it was difficult to foresee. 

^ 5th. — Except in very particular cases, Government money should not 

be applied to execute works of a merely temporary nature. 

36. But, after all, the provision of the funds is an object of less importance 
than that of inducing those who have the power to be of use to interest them- 
selves in the subject. 

37. It is to the Collectors and Magistrates, and their Assistants, that Go- 
vernment must chiefly look, for systematic attention to the points to which I 
have alluded ; they can best communicate to the subordinate Native servants 
of Government the impulse which is required to induce them to exert them- 
selves in promoting such objects, and any general improvement must be tire 
result of tlieir constant attention to the subject. 

38. During their tours in the districts, especially, they will have constant 
opportunities of pointing out to their Native subordinates what is required, and 
of securing their co-operation in effecting it. The personal interests of the 
latter mentioned class, as well as the pride they take in their own district or 
village, will soon be enlisted in the cause by any superior whom they may see 
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takes a lively interest in the subject ; and such an officer will seldom be at a 
loss for means of encouraging and rewarding those who have manifested parti- 
cular activity or fceal in carrying out his instructions. 

39. The substance of the above remarks, if concurred in by my colleagues, 
should be embodied in a letter, which should be circulated through the Re- 
venue and Judicial Commissioners to all European officers, including officers 
of the Revenue Survey under their control ; and they should be directed to 
take such measures as they might think best adapted to make the wishes of 
Government known as extensively as possible among their Native subordinates. 

40. One of the most efficient means of promoting the end in view would 
be the issue of a Circular Order in the Vernacular language, pointing out in 
detail the duties of district and village officers in promoting order and clean- 
liness in towns and villages under their charge, and the means which should 
be adopted for the purpose. 

41. Each Collector and Magistrate might prepare such an order, founded 
on general instructions which he would receive from the Revenue Commis- 
sioner, and adapted to the peculiar circumstances of his own charge. The 
order, after approval by the Revenue Commissioner, might be lithographed, 
and a copy furnished to the officers of each town or village, and would form 
one of the standing orders in force for their guidance in the discharge of their 
duties. 

42. If thought necessary, particular points might, in the usual manner, be 
constituted “ Local Police Rules,” which would render their enforcement more 
easy and certain. 

43. The Revenue and Judicial Commissioners should be requested to pay 
particular attention* to this subject in their tours, and the latter should notice 
it in their annual circuit reports. 

44. They should issue similar instructions to the Collectors as regards no 
ticing, in their general reports on the state of their charges, the progress which 
may have been made during the preceding year. 

45. I may here remark that a plan, on a large scale, of the site of each 
village, showing the various roads and houses, would be in many ways of very 
great use, and might probably be very easily drawn up by the persons employed 
on the Revenue Survey now in progress. Something of the kind has, I 
believe, been done in some districts, but I am not sure whether on any regular 
system ; and the attention of officers superintending surveys might with great 
advantage be directed to the subject# 


(Signed) GEORGE ARTHUR. 
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ADOPTIONS. 


Memorandum placed before the Right Honorable the Governor , regarding 
the question as to how far Government arc bound by Unrecognised 
Adoptions on the part of Inamdars and others holding Liens on the 
Public Revenue. 

In reporting on an Inain in the village of Bcngrce, in the old Hooblcc 
Mahal, which was claimed by Swamec Raj ach aria bin Nurscwacharia, 
as assignee of the original grantee, the Inain Commissioner gave it as his 
opinion that as the assignment had never been sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, the most advisable mode of disposing of it would be to declare 
that the Inam should remain alienated so long as any male heirs of the 
grantee might exist. 

2. In reference to this opinion Government in its reply, dated the 4th 
April 1845, No. 1499, observed that whether an Inamdar who held his 
Inam for himself and his descendants could alienate it from those 
descendants, or could, by any transfer to other parties, deprive Govern- 
ment of its right to escheat should the family become extinct, was a 
question on which much doubt had arisen, but that in the cases coming 
before Governnfent it was as well to avoid, if possible, any discussion 
in respect to it. 

3. In a letter dated 13th April 1845,* Mr. Hart, the Inam Commis- 
sioner, observed : — 

“ 4. It has always been, and still is a standing rule that an adop- 
tion not sanctioned by Government gives the person adopting no rigl^t 
. to perpetuate any alienation of Government revenue; and this rule 
has been, even within the last few days, enforced in the case of a claim 
made by one Tummunacharia Pooroheet, in which it has been decided 
that there seems no doubt of^he antiquity and uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of the Inam; but the claimant is an adopted son, and the adop- 
tion was never sanctioned by Government. This, therefore, is, as has 
always beenfulcd in the cases of the Southern Muratha Country 
Inams, fatal to the permanency of the alienation. Now if the more 
solemn ceremony of adoption (which vests in the person adopted a 
far stronger right to the whole of his adoptive father’s property than 

* This letter was written with reference to the letter quoted in the preceding paragraph. 
lA 
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he could have obtained to it, or to any portion of it, by any other 
means) be in the eyes of Government an insufficient title to an Inam, 
it follows a fortiori that the less solemn transaction of sale or gift 
must be so; and the declaration that unauthorised adoption gives no 
claim to continue an alienation of Government revenue, after the 
extinction of the lineal male offspring of its original grantee, must, of 
necessity, involve the rule that no unauthorised transfer or assignment 
by the grantee or his family can create a better title. 

“ 5. Were not this view of the question taken, the declaration of 
Government above alluded to would be nothing more thkn a declar- 
ation that the standing rule of Government regarding adoption by 
holders of Inams might be nullified by a simple deed of gift, making 
over to the adopted son the Inam, &c. to which ihe ceremony of 
his adoption did not entitle him; and as this would be a glaring 
absurdity, it can only be concluded that, according to the existing 
rules, an Inamdar’s rights to prejudice Government by alienating in 
gift or sale, to a stranger, an Inam hereditary to his family, is as little 
to be recognised as his right to do so by adoption. 

“6. It may be objected that thus fettering the power of an Inam- 
dar over his freehold will have an effect unfairly injurious to his 
interests, by rendering his property of less value than if it were a 
marketable one ; but it should be recollected that Government, in thus 
vindicating its rights, is in fact acting on behalf of the heirs whose 
rights the incumbent of the Inam is invading. Moreover, Uie non- 
recognition of alienations of Inam lands need not be final nor absolute ; 
for (as in the case of adoptions) only those alienations are invalid to 
which Government has not, in the first place, consented, as under 
certain circumstances it might apd ought to do. 

“7. It would be easy to propose a general rule which would 
secure the just rights of Government, without in any way interfering 
with those of the Inamdars among themselves, and thus obviate all 
* difficulties likely to beset this subject in past cases, and point out a 
mode of settling the question as to when and how the permission of 
Government to alienate could be expected for the future. But as I 
am not sure that Government would^pprovc of my further pursuing 
this subject, I have not at present ventured to do more than submit my 
reasons for thinking that there are no grounds for longer entertaining 
the doubt expressed in your letter to the Inam Committee No. 1499, 
dated 4th April 1845, quoted in the margin of the *lst paragraph.’’ 
(Quoted in paragraph 2 of this Memorandum.) 

4. Mr. Hart was, in reply, informed on the 23rd May following, 
No. 2386, that “as your present duties will afford you many opportunities 
of observing how far and under whal restrictions transfers of Inams of 
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all descriptions were effected and permitted during the late Govern- 
ment, you are requested to collect as many facts as you can during 
your present inquiries into Inams bearing upon this point, and submit 
them for the information of Government, in the shape of a report, at the 
end of the present year or early in a. d. 1846. 

5. A suit having been instituted against Government by an indivi- 
ResidentatRaroda; Re- dual named Krooshunrao Anunt Joshee in the 
aident at. Sattara ; Resident Tanna Collectorate, in which the decision de- 

vernorGeneralTorthe affairs Ponded on the determination of the above ques- 
of Sindia’s Dominions. lion, references were made, on the 30th May 
1845, to the officers indicated in the margin, in order to ascertain the 
practice obtaining in foreign Native States in this respect. The infor- 
mation sought by the reference was on the following points, viz : — 

1 si . — Whether the consent or sanction of Government was necessary 
to authorise the .sale of an Inam, or the adoption of a son by an 
Jnamdar or his widow. 

2nd . — Whether Nuzur was levied on such occasions when permis- 
sion was given. 


6. The replies which were received from the above officers (see 
paragraph 5 of this Memorandum) having been communicated to Mr. 
Hart, to assist him in the preparation of the report called for on the 
23rd May 1S45, that gentleman addressed Government, on the 27th 
March 1847, a letter from which the following extracts arc taken : — 

“o. It may, I think, be concluded from the above letters, [from 
the officers alluded to in the margin of paragraph 5 of this Memoran- 
dum and their Assistants,] that as a general rule, among the existing 
Governments of India, no adoption is looked on as valid unless* 
previously sanctioned by the Sifliar, and tl^at the same restriction 
exists with regard to transfer of Inams by gift or sale, though fre- 
quently not enforced where the property of the Inamdar is small. 
The Poona records show that with regard to both transactions , a 
similar general rule existed under the Pcshwa’s Government, though 
often relaxed in practice, owing to the remissness or dishonesty of 
his local officers. 

“6. That the same rule,* as far as it affects adoptions, was still 
observed, and that with increased strictness, by the officer to whose 
discretion the settlement of the Southern Muratha Country and Dec- 
can was entrusted after their conquest from the Peshwa, will be 
evident from the proclamation* and correspondence mentioned in the 
five next paragraphs. 


• The Acting Agent for Sirdars explains “ that Mr. Chaplin's proclamation, dated 12th 
August 1820, ns Principal Collector and Political Agent in the Southern Muratha Country, 
does not appear to have been issued under authority from, or with the knowledge of Govern- 
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“7. The following is a translation of a Jaliirnama published 
under the seal of the Principal Collector and Political Agent in the 

Soobha of Dharwar : — 

• 

“ Procldhnation by the Company's Government , issued at Soobha 
Dharwar , on the 12th August 1820. 

“‘Whereas it was a fixed custom under the Peshwa’s Govern- 
ment, that when any Desaecs, Surdcsaces, Dcshpandes, or other 
Zemindars, or any Jaghecrdars, Surinjamdars, Patels, iCoolkurnces, 
Wurshasundars, Rozcendars, &c. wished to adopt heirs, they 
should acquaint the Sirkar, or one of its officers vested with full 
authority in their province, with their intention, and act, in adopt- 
ing, according to his orders; and whereas, in consequence of the 
distance of this province from Poona, and the disturbances to 
which it has recently been subject, this custom has in some places 
been disregarded: It is, therefore, now made known to all men, 
that whatsoever holder of lands, Wutuns, cash, or Huks of any 
description under this Government, may wish to adopt a son, 
must represent the same at the Soobha (of Dharwar), and then, 
after an inquiry shall have been made into the rules of the Shasters 
and the usage applicable to the case, an order will be issued, which 
must be observed. 

“ ‘ Should any one make an adoption without permission, the 
Sirkar will not recognise it, and the adopted son shall not be al- 
lowed to hold any Huks, &c. under Government. 

“ ‘ Let all act with understanding of the above. 1 

# (Signed) “ 1 W. Chaplin.’ 

“ ‘ Dated at Dharwar , 12 tli August 1820.’ 

“ S. On the 25th March 1822, the Commissioner in the Deccan 
issued a circular* to the authorities subject to him, of which the 
following is a transcript, taken from the registry at Dharwar. 

ment ; but the propriety of publishing a notice of the kind was proposed by Mr. Thackeray, 
Acting Principal Collector and Political Agent at Dharwar, in bis letter of the 30th of July 
1820, and Mr. Chaplin, who was the Commissioner at Poona, replied in his letter of 4th 
August 1820 as follows : — 

“ For the reasons, however, stated by you, I am unwilling to set aside the adoption by the 
widow of the Dummul Desaee *, but with a view to prevent these irregularities in future, 
1 beg that the proclamation you recommend may be issued, and that the present indulgence 
be not made a precedent.” 

These are the proceedings which led to this proclamation. 

(Signed) 11. E. Goldsmid, Secretary. 

* This circular does not appear, either on reference to the Secretary's or Agent's records, to 
have been issued under authority, or with the knowledge of Government. 

(Signed) H. E. Goldsmid, Secretary. 



“*( Circular .) 

“ ‘ To St.John Thackeray, Esq., 

&c. ftcc. 

m 

“ ‘ Sir, — It being desirable that the adoption of sons by widows 
should be reserved under the special control of Government in all 
cases, I have the honour to request that in future all petitions to 
this effect be in the first instance referred to me, accompanied by a 
statement of the circumstances of the family generally, the claims 
of the nearest natural relations, and the description and amount of 
the property of the deceased husband. 

“‘No adoption by widows is in future to be admitted without 
the express sanction of Government. 

(Signed) “ ‘ W. Chaplin. ’ 

“ ‘ Poona , 25 Ih March 1822.’ 

“ 9. In reply to this letter, Mr. Thackeray on the 30th March 1822 
wrote as follows to the Commissioner: — 

“‘SrR, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
instructions of the 25th instant, respecting adoptions. 

“‘In order to prevent the misappropriation of escheats, it is, 
I suppose, intended that the widows of Khooshbash inhabitants, as 
well as of Inamdars and Wutundars, should be prohibited from 
adopting sons without the express sanction of Government. 

“ ‘ I beg leave to transmit a translation of an opinion lately given 
on the subject of adoptions by the Shastree here. 

“ ‘ Hooblee , 30 th March 1822^’ 

“ The following is a transcript of the paper* which accompanied 
the above letter : — 

“ Translation of Texts from the different Shastras relative to the 
Adoptions , with the Shastree's Answers to Queries proposed to 
him on this subject . 

Query 1. — Is it allowable for a widow to make an adoption 
without the command of her deceased husband, and has a son thus 
adopted the right of inheritance? 

“‘Answer . — A widow may, according to the Dhurma Shindoo 
Shastrum, *make such an adoption. It is written in the Dhurma 
Shindoo, “ A woman may, even without the order of her husband, 

* A good deal of this paper is irrelevant to the question under consideration, but the In^rn 
Commissioner thinks it right to quote it at length, as the Commissioner's answer (which is/an 
important one) to Mr. Thackeray’s letter was written after a consideration of it. 
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perform a righteous aet. ,, Nunda Pundit denies this right to the 
widow, who, he says, is not at liberty to do anything without the 
order of her lord. In the Vednyaneshwura it is written that a 
widow can make adqption only when this has been enjoined to her 
by her deceased lord. The custom of this country authorises 
adoption by widows ; the opinion of Dhurma Shindoo must, there- 
fore, be considered in force here, and the son thus adopted entitled 
to succeed. 

Query 2. — In failure of heirs of a man’s body, and, on decease 
of his widow without making any adoption, are relati6ns, such as 
brothers, cousins, &c. entitled to succeed ? If so, on failure of 
them how is the property to be disposed of ? 

“ c Answer. — Under such circumstances, when division of the 
family property has been made, the father, the brothers, the cousins, 
then mother’s relations, ought to succeed, according to propinquity ; 
should division not have taken place, the brother and cousins have 
preference to the father, who succeeds before connexions by the 
mother’s side ; when division of family property has taken place, 
but the sharers live together, the claim of the brother is preferable 
to even that of the widow. A posthumous son would, of course, 
have a preference to his uncle. This is the law as laid down in 
the Vidnyaneshwura, in which book the bestowing in charity the 
possessions of Vuedika Brahmins dying without heirs, and the ap- 
propriation by Government of the property of all others, is [MS. 
illegible]. 

“ i Query 3. — State the custom under the late Government, 
with a few cases exemplifying that custom, as it related to Suwus- 
thans; as also as regarding Zemindars, Patels, and Koolkurnecs. 

“ i Answer 1. — In the Dummul Suwusthan Muthoorabaoe 
adopted Sewappa after the death of her husband Vencuppaya.* 
“<2. — In the Ramdroog Suwusthan Radhabaee adopted Ram 
Rao after the death of her husband Govind Rao. 

“ 4 3. — In the Jullcehal Suwusthan Lukshmunwa adopted Po- 
wana Naik after the death of Kukapa Naik. 

“‘4. — The possessions of Patels, &c. were resumed if they 
committed grievous offences, and restored upon their paying a Nu- 
zur. On death of the Koolkurnee in the Julleehully'Talooka Hungul, 
the Wutun of the Koolkurnee was resumed, leaving enough for the 
support of the widow. The widows of Patels, &cr made adoptions 
after the decease of their husbands : the Koolkurnee of Oodugurry, 
Talooka Lukshmeshwura, was adopted in this way ; the same 

* Vencuppaya was hanged by the Duke of Wellington, by whose permission, sought for 
and granted, Muthoorabaee adopted Sewappa. 
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thing happened in the Nowlgoond Talooka, where the present 
Koolknrnee of Doodwad was adopted by the widow after the 
decease of her husband. 

“ ‘ Sequestration of possessions of extensive Suwusthans does 
not appear to have ever taken place, even for heavy offences. 
Dunds and Nuzurs were paid, and the property, which had been 
withheld for a time, restored. Patels, &c. did not always meet 
with even this indulgence. The custom of the country certainly 
countenances freedom of election of sons in widows, whether of 
Suwusthans and Patels, Ac.’ 

“ 10. To the above letter, with its accompaniment, the Commis- 
sioner, on the 21st June 1822, gave the following decisive answer*: 

“ ‘ To St. John Thackeray, Esq., 

&c. &c. 

“‘Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 30th March, respecting adoptions. 

“ ‘ It is intended that all adoptions by widows, whether in the 
case of Khooshbash inhabitants or Wutundars, should be strictly 
reserved under the special control of Government. But it is not 
intended to prohibit adoptions by widows of the former class, unless 
under particular circumstances. 

“‘The law of the Shastras may probably be found the same here 
as it is described in the enclosure of your letter to be in the Southern 
MuVatha Country, but the practice was widely different, since the 
late Peshwa permitted adoption by widows in very few instances 
indeed. Afld it is universally admitted that in case of any sort of 
property emanating from Government,— as Wutuns, Inams, and 
everything not personal, — the previous consent of Government to 
the adoption by widows is indispensable to the succession of the 
adopted son. A more lax attention to the interests of Government 
in distant provinces, or from other causes, may have occasioned a 
deviation from this rule in the Southern Muratha Country, but, under 
the orders of Government, it is necessary that it should in future be 
attended to. The plea of religious obligation to adopt a son, either 
by men or women, has been ffroved to be entirely nugatory by several 
late instances here, in which persons, after having most anxiously 
sought permission to adopt a son, have declined it on being informed 
that the adapted son could not succeed to their Jagheer. 

“ ‘ I have, &c. 

“ ‘ Poona , 21 st June 1822.’ (Signed) “ ‘ W. Chaplin.’ 

* This answer does not appear, either on reference to the Secretary’s or Agent’s records, to 
have been issued under authority, or with the knowledge of Government. 

(Signed) II. E. Goldsmid, Secretary. 
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“11. The following circular* was issued by the Commissioner on 
the 17th October in the same year, the copy here quoted being that 
addressed to the Principal Collector of Dharwar : — 

" 1 ( Circular .) 

“ ‘To St. John Tiiackuray, Esq., 

&c. &c. 

“‘Sir, — In addition to the restrictions already in force regarding 
adoption by widows, I have the honour to request that in all ordi- 
nary cases, even where the claim of the widow shall be found in 
other respects admissible, she be required to prove that her husband 
had cither himself declared his intention to make the adoption 
proposed, or had desired her to adopt. This principle is to be 
observed as a general rule, subject to such special exceptions as 
Government may see fit to authorise. 

(Signed) “‘W. Chaplin.* 

“‘Poona, 17th October 1822.’ 

“ 12. It is thus evident that the Commissioner, who was acting 
with full powers in the conquered territories, fixed it as a rule, to be 
invariably observed in the Southern Muratha Country, that no adop- 
tion, especially by a widow, was to be recognised, unless made with 
the express sanction of Government previously obtained. 

“13. I have not the means of knowing whether Government has 
adopted regulations of such stringency for other provinces, but con- 
jecture, from the tenor of the 64th paragraph of a letter, No. 9, from 
the Honorable the Court of Directors to the Bombay Government, 
dated 23rd June 1839, and quoted in the foot-note, + that the question 
of adoption by the widows of Inamdars has been under discussion in 
a general point of view, not restricted to only the territories conquer- 
ed from the Peshwa; and that the result has been the approval of a 
general rule as stringent as that alluded to in the last paragraph. At 
any rate, it appears certain that no orders have ever been issued to 
modify or relax those prescribed for this part of the country in the 


• This circular does not appear, either on reference to the Secretary’s or Agent’s records, 
to have been issued under authority, or with the knowledge of Government. 

(Signed) H. E. Goldsmid, Secretary. 

t “ ‘ 64. The opinion of the Revenue Commissioner, founded on reports received 
from the various Collectors, was that the custom of allowing widows to succeed to the 
Inam in the event of the husband dying without male heirs, was fully established and 
recognised under the Native Governments, but that she was not at liberty to adopt an heir 
without the express sanction of Government, and in default of such adoption the Inam 
at her death reverts to the State. 
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proclamation and Commissioner’s letter above quoted, which are, 
apparently, applicable to all holders of alienations of Government 
revenue, of whatever denomination. 

“14. This rule of refusing to recognise adoptions, made without 
the consent of Government previously obtained, is by no means an 
obsolete one, but seems to have been generally enforced, at all events 
in this province.* But Government has not been equally decided in 
its opinion of transfer of Inams by gift or salc,f though I think it is 
capable qf entire demonstration that at least as stringent a restric- 
tion shotfld # be placed on transactions of this nature as on adoptions. 

“ 15. For if Government were to admit the right of an Inamdar 
to sell or give away his Inam, it would^wholly annul the rule regard- 
ing adoptions, which, as has been seen above, it has hitherto insisted on, 
since an Inamda* need then only execute a deed of gift to his adopt- 
ed heir in order to evade it. The adopted son would thus obtain pos- 
session of the Inam as an assignee, instead of inheriting it by virtue 
of his adoption, and the object of Government in discountenancing 
the latter ceremony would be defeated. 

“16. This is such an obvious fact, that it seems unnecessary to 
write more regarding it than to refer to my former letter on the subject, 
No. 133, dated 15th April 1845. X Should Government be satisfied, 
after considering the additional matter now stated, that if transfers of 
Inams, &c. by adoption are to be subject to control, so also a fortiori 
must transfer by sale or gift, I shall beg for permission to submit 
for its consideration a rule by which the objects alluded to in the 7th 
paragraph of my letter above cited (No. 133) may be ensured, and 
the question as to the circumstances under which an Inamdar may 
be permitted to transfer his property by sale, gift, or otherwise, be 
placed on a less uncertain and unsatisfactory footing than at present.” 

7. Mr. Hart was informed, in the Government reply of the 30lh 
September 1847, that the general tenor of the replies to the references 
made to the several Political Officers and Residents with Native States 
“ leaves no doubt on the nflnd of the Honorable the Governor in 
Council as to the correctness of the conclusion arrived at by you 9 
that the previous sanction of 4he ruling authority is requisite to the 
validity of adoptions or alienations by Inamdars, in as far as they 
may affect property deriving its origin from the State. 

“ 2. The Governor in Council is, therefore, of opinion that this 

• 

* See paragraph 4 of the Inam Committee’s letter to Government No. 133, dated 15th 
April 1845, quoted in paragraph 4 of this Memorandum. 

t Sec paragraph 2 of Government letter No. 1499, dated 4th April 1845, to the Inam 
Committee, quoted in paragraph 2 of this Memorandum. 

J See paragraph 3 of this Memorandum. 

2a 
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principle should be formally declared and acted upon as the rule* for 
future guidance, and he desires me, accordingly, to request that you 
will prepare and submit for the consideration of Government a rule of 
the nature contemplated in the 7th paragraph of your letter of the 15th ■ 
April 1945, for regulating the exercise of this prerogative.” (See 
paragraph 3 of this Memorandum.) 

8. In obedience to the above instructions, Mr. Hart submitted, on the 
29th March 1848, a draft of Rules for “^regulating the manner and degree 
in which adoptions and alienations of Inam, &c. are to beurecogniscd, 
on the part of Government, by its ministerial officers.” 

9. In the communication submitting these Rules, Mr. Hart ob- 

served : — • * 

“5. The records of the Hindoo Government, to which ours has 
succeeded, show that the sovereign carried hits interference with 
adoptions so far as not only to withhold his sanction from adoptions 
which he was not disposed to recognise, but to forbid the very cere- 
mony, and even to order the repudiation of a child unauthorisedly 
adopted. But it seems to me that under our Government such a 
degree of interference as this would be unnecessary, impolitic, and 
unbecoming.” 

“11. The Rules which have occurred to me as advisable to regu- 
late the exercise of the prerogative of Government with regard to 
adoptions and assignments consist of two kinds,— -first, those which 
should be promulgated for the information of the public; and - second- 
ly, , those which seem necessary for the guidance of the officers of 
Government, to enable them to give effect to the promulgated Rules 
with as much uniformity of procedure as may be possible. Separate 
drafts of such sets of Rules are now submitted. If approved of by 
Government, they might at once be introduced in the Southern 
Muratba Country, to test the manner of their working ; but until this 
is apparent, Government should, of course, refrain from pledging 
itself to their perpetuation.” 

10. Copy of the correspondence (set paragraph 3 of this Memoran- 
dum) on this subject, commencing with the Inam Commissioner’s letter 
of 15th April 1845, was furnished to the two Revenue Commissioners, 
with the Government letter of 24th April 1948, and their deliberate 
opinion requested on the Rules submitted by Mr. Hart. (See paragraph 
8 of this Memorandum.) 

11. On the receipt of their replies, the Rules were adopted, with 
such modifications suggested by them as were approved of, and such 
others as appeared to Government to be desirable : as they were to be 
introduced in the first instance into the Southern Muratha Country 
rather as an experiment than a final measure, the Revenue Commis- 
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sioner Southern Division was requested to give thSm immediate effect 
in the part of the country for which they were, in the first instance, to 
be made applicable : — 

» 12. The following are extracts from such portions of the Rules as 

bear on the question of adoptions to Inams 

“ Whereas, according to the established custom of the late Govern- 
ment, continued in the Southern Muratha Country by the present 
Government, under a proclamation issued at Dharwar on the 12th 
August a* d. 1820,* the permission of the Sirkar was requisite to 
make any adoption complete, Government hereby declares its reso- 
lution to suffer no relaxation of this ancient established rule. But 
to show those persons who possess Inams or property of any denomi- 
nation emanating from the State, and who adopt with the intention 
of continuing further than their own lines the possession of such 
property, how far the consent of Government is requisite for such 
continued possession, the following Rules are published : — 

“ Adoptions. 

“I. No adopted son will be recognised as having, by virtue of his 
adoption, a right to the possession of any property of any kind held 
from the State, unless the sanction of Government has been obtained 
previous to his adoption, and the regular Nuzur paid for it in cases 
where such is receivable by Government. 

“ II. When Government sanctions any adoption, it will do so on 
the assumption that such adoption is in conformity with the religious 
law and caste usages of the applicant, the customs of his family, 
and the rights* of all other parties : should the party adopting by the 
adoption infringe such law, usages, customs, or rights, he will do so 
at his own peril. The sanction of Government is merely a declara- 
tion that Government has no objection of its own to the adoption of 
a certain person as a son by the applicant. 

“ HI. The sanction of Government, when obtained, docs not create 
any title which did not exist before, nor render valid one which was 
previously invalid ; so that if it be found, after an adoption has been 
sanctioned, that Inams, &c. are held without just title, they will be 
resumed by Government, nofwithstanding they may have passed to 
the adopted son, or to any one holding from him. 

11 Adoptions. 

m 

« I. Residents at Foreign Courts, Political Superintendents, and 
Agents and Collectors, under the control of the Bombay Government, 
should receive for examination all petitions made by persons belong- 

* * Se* paragraph 1 of Mr. Hart’s letter quoted in paragraph 6 of this Memorandum. 
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ing to their jurisdictions, for the sanction of the Honorable Company's 
■ Government, to adoptions. 

“ II. Each petitioner for sanction to adopt should be required to 
furnish with his petition the following statements : — lsf, a genealo- • 
gical statement of his family, showing the original grantee of each of 
his Inarns, &c., and explaining the claims of all persons then living 
upon them; 2nd, a schedule of his estates and their value, classify- 
ing separately (1) his Inams, allowances, &c., held under the Honor- 
able Company’s Government in Khalsat Mahals ; (2) his, Inams, &c. 
held in Surinjam Mahals — distinguishing those which ate grants by 
the Surinjamdar from those which are held independently of him and 
under Government; (3) those held under independent potentates. 
These schedules should next be referred for verification and inquiry 
to the officers in charge of the districts where the Inams, &c. held 
under Government are situated ; and the amount of Nuzur, if any be 
receivable by Government on account of them, in ease the sanction 
is given, should then be calculated by the ordinary scale. 

“ III. The officers above mentioned should refer each application, 
and the result of their preliminary inquiries, provided for in Rule II., 
to Government, by whom all cases will be decided.”* 

13. The proceedings of Government on this subject were reported to 
the Honorable Court on the 27th February 1849, and the subjoined is 
an extract from their reply of the 27th February 1850 : — 

“ 5. We have thought it necessary to refer the question involved 
in these proceedings for the opinion of the Government of India.” 

14. Under date the 25th July 1851, the subjoined communication 
was addressed to Government by Mr. Hart, the Inam Commissioner : — 

M With reference to the Government circular [copied below in para- 
graph 22 of this Memorandum] dated 25th October 1831 (copy sent to 
the Political Agent at Dharwar, numbered 1549 of 1831 in the Political 
Department), conveying some instructions regarding the recognition 
of adoptions, I have the honour to beg for some further information. 

“2. The rule laid down by the 2nd paragraph of the circular 
specifies, as essential to the adoptions to be admitted, that they should 
have been made ‘ with such forms and sanctions as may have been 
usual.’ I observe that persons ■who claim Inams in consequence of 
adoptions have already commenced to disregard the latter of these 
conditions, and to argue that if they have been adopted according to 
their religious law, the Government is, by the letter above cited, 

* The Revenue Commissioner Southern Division was informed by Government, on the 18th 
January 1851, that these Rules were to supersede all former Rules in the Southern Murstha 
Country. 
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bound to respect their adoptions. To me it seems that the sanction 
of the Sirkar or ruling authority , obtained previous to adoption , being 
throughout India regarded as a necessary condition, its necessity is 
insisted on, and not overruled, by the Government circular in question. 

“3. The Government of Bombay has lately collected evidence 
throughout the whole of India [see paragraph 5 of this Memorandum] 
which has conclusively proved that the previous sanction of Govern- 
ment has always been one of the usual sanctions, and an indispen- 
sable one jn an adoption made for the purpose of binding Government 
to continue to the adopted son any property emanating from the State. 
This, however, is not a fact lately discovered (though lately corrobo- 
rated) ; it was known and insisted on for years before the date of the 
circular of 1831, as it has been since that period. 

“ 4. It seems, therefore, impossible to regard the above circular 
as itself containing a sanction which is one of those, the previous 
existence of which it declares essential for the present recognition of 
an adopted son’s right to succeed to an Inam. To suppose otherwise 
would be to suppose the letter as contradictory in its own terms as 
it certainly would be inconsistent with .the standing customs of the 
country and of Government. 

“5. The circular seems to me intended merely to convey infor- 
mation that Government, as a general rule, admits the right of 
succession in an Inam by a son adopted with the usual forms and 
and sanctions (including the sanction of the Sirkar) ; but that (besides 
its previous sanction for the adoption) the subsequent express order 
of Government is necessary regarding each of the tenures of a politi- 
cal nature (viz. Jagheers), especially under the superintendence of the 
officers addressed. It is, I think, simply a warning to them to be 
careful of the interests of Government with respect to the Jagheers 
under their charge, and is neither addressed to those officers (Col- 
lectors) who had to do with mere Inamdars, nor (if it were so) would 
it prescribe any change in their procedure. 

“ 6. With this view of the case, all Inams of every adoptive 
father may, without further reference to Government, be continued, 
under the circular of 1831, to # an adopted son who can prove that ho 
was adopted legally, and with ‘the usual sanctions,’ — including the 
sanction most usual and most indispensable, viz. that'of the Sirkar ; 
but a fagheer cannot be given up, even after such proof, without 
further referdhee from each of the political authorities within whose 
jurisdiction the several portions of the adoptive father’s Surinjams, &c. 
may be situated, and the express orders of Government as to what 
portions of them it is intended to continue, and on what conditions. 

“ 7. I have the honour to request instructions as to whether or 
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not I rightly interpret the meaning of Government in the circular to 

which I refer.” 

15. The circular of 25th October 1931, quoted in the 1st paragraph 
of the preceding letter from Mr. Hart, was issued by Government under 
the following circumstances. 

16. With a letter addressed to the Commissioner in the Deccan, 
under date the 28th December 1824, Captain Robertson, then Collector 
of Poona, submitted two petitions from Anoopoornabaee and Luxmee- 
baee Athgurrey, in which they each claimed the privilege pf adopting 
a son; and as the conliduance of some Inam grants was dependent on 
the permission granted to either, Captain Robertson deemed it advisable 
to solicit Mr. Chaplin’s decision whether either and which of them 
should be allowed to adopt a son. 

17. In reply to a letter from Mr. Chaplin, dated 18th January 1825, 
requesting to be informed of the value of their Inams, and whether the 
petitioners had any collateral heirs to whom the Inams would devolve 
in default of an adoption, and if so, whether they consented to allow of 
an adoption being made by the widows, Captain Robertson replied, 
on the 18th February 1825, that the Inams held by the Athgurrey 
family were those specified below, and that there were no collateral 
heirs who had any claim to the Inams in default of an adoption by one 
of the widows : — 

The village of Dapooree, valued at Rs. 400 per annum. 

The village of Neerey, valued at 700 „ 

30 beegas of land at Kirkee 30 „ 

The Mokassa of Dharja 40 „ 

In all Rs. 1,170 per annum. 

18. Copy of the correspondence quoted above was, under date the 

21st February 1825, submitted by the Commissioner for the considera- 
tion and orders of Government, and it was decided in Mr. Chief Secre- 
tary Newnham’s reply of the 4th March following, that “ Inam lands 
being private property, it is desirable that the owner should be enabled 
to dispose of thejpp&s he pleases” ; but as there might be danger in 
hastily altering an established practice, # the Commissioner was requested 
to ascertain from Captain Robertson the established practice which 
existed throughout the country before and during the reign of the late 
Peshwa, both as to disposing of Inams by will and as to adoptions in 
such cases by widows. ' 

19. The Commissioner accordingly submitted to Government, on the 
19th May 1825, a letter in which the Collector of Poona stated (J 8th May 
1825) that “during the Muratha rule the holders of Inams could dispose 
of them by will, in sale, or in any way they chose. In Bajee Rao’s time, 
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the permission granted to widows to adopt sons was rare, but this origi- 
nated in the apparent propriety of obliging the people to adopt the course 
which in Bajee Rao was rendered personally expedient in regard to the 
succession to the Musnud. Since it is in the power of widows or any 
description of holders to give away their Inam land, there seems to be 
no good reason for hindering them from securing it to an adopted son, 
or for obliging them to resort to any other mode of disposing of it not 
congenial with their inclinations.” 

20. In tUeir reply of the 3rd June 1825, Government concurred in 
the adoptioif of the child by the widows in question, and admitted as 
a general rule in the Deccan, that “children adopted with such forms 
and sanctions as may have been usual should succeed to Inam lands, 
or whatever may be considered private property.” 

21. In a Minute which was, under date the 14th October 1831, 
recorded by Lord Clare, the then Governor of Bombay, in the Political 
Department, it was observed that, — 

“ From several papers which have lately come before me it appears 
that the Collectors do not exactly know in what cases Government 
allows adoptions, and misconception on this subject has, I believe, 
arisen from the late discussions respecting a Nuzurana : to remove all 
doubt I think that the instructions of Government dated June 3rd 
1825 should be re-published for the information of the Collectors 
and all concerned.” (See paragraph 20 of this Memorandum.) 

22. This Minute having been concurred in by the other Members 
of Government, the circular (referred to by Mr. Hart in his letter quoted 
in paragraph 14 of this Memorandum) given below was issued, under 
date the 24th October 1831 : — 

• “ Circular No. 1549. 

“ To . 

“ It having come to the knowledge of Government that some doubt 
exists as to the particular cases in which adoptions are allowed, I am 
directed by the Right Honorable the Governor in Council to commu- 
nicate to you the following instructions for your guidance. 

“ 2. As a general rule, in the Deccan, Government admits that 
children adopted with such fdrms and sanctions as may have been 
usual should succeed to Inam lands, or whatever may be considered 
private property. 

“ 3. With jegard to Jagheers, no adoption can have any effect, 
unless it is expressly so declared by Government. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) “ W. Newnijam, Chief Secretary.” 

“ Bombay Castle, 24 th October 1831.” 
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23. Copies of the papers alluded to above were obtained from the 
Agent for Sirdars, in consequence of their not being traceable on the 
records of Government, having at some time or oth'er been taken out and 
never restored. 

24. As Government considered it of importance that they should have 
before them the proceedings, including the Minutes of Council, which 
led to the Government order No. 690, of 3rd June 1825 (see paragraph 
20 of this Memorandum), being written, the numbers, &c. of the missing 

* vouchers were communicated to the Honorable 

Letter from the Commis- Court on the 16th October 1851, and they were 
5»Si e Ml?y^as»l!^S’ endo- requested to furnish copies from the diary sent to 
sure, being a letter from them. The Honorable Court forwarded, with 
dated 18th C May°1825 00na5 their despatch of the 18th February 1852, copies 
Government reply to the of the letters noted in the margin (transcripts of 
June 1825. which had already been furnished by the Agent 

for Sirdars), but not of the Minutes of Council 
which led to the Government order of 3rd June 1825 being written. 

25. Transcripts of the papers received from the Honorable Court 
were sent to Mr. Hart, with reference to his letter of 25th July 1851, 
No. 3252. 

26. In a Minute recorded under date the 3rd October 1850, on a 
transfer from the Political Department No. 3953, dated 23rd August 
1850, relative to the resumption of the village of Bhatta, in the Surat 
Collectorate, the Honorable Mr. Willoughby stated : — 

“ There can be no doubt that the village of Bhatta was granted for 
the purposes specified in the deed of grant, which purposes are 
opposed to the right of alienation, and all chance of such grants 
reverting to the Government which made them is destroyed if alien- 
ation is admissible. I think the case is a very proper one to be 
submitted for the consideration and instructions of the Government 
of India.” 

27. The Honorable Mr. Blanc, however, observed in a Minute 
(dated 9th October 1850) written on the same transfer, that — 

“The question at issue would seem to be under reference to the 
Government of India from the Honorable Court, — vide their des- 
patch No. 2, of 27th February 1850, paragraph 5, [quoted in para- 
graph 13 of this Memorandum,] and we may, therefore, I think, 
await the Honorable Court’s instructions previously to taking any 
further steps in the matter.” 

28. It was finally resolved, at the suggestion of the Right Honorable 
the Governor, in a Minute dated 16th October 1850, concurred in by 
the Honorable Messrs. Willoughby and Blane, to address the Honor- 



able Court aild the Government of India on the subject. The following 
are extracts from the Minute in question : — 

“ It would, perhaps, be as well to forward the Honorable Court copy 
of our proceedings in the Revenue and Political Departments relative 
to the village of Bhatta, and to request that they will favour us with 
early instructions on the subject adverted to in paragraph 5 of their 
despatch of 27th February last, No. 2. 

“ In forwarding the Government of India copy of our despatch to 
the Court, we should again request their early attention to the subject.” 

29. An application was, accordingly, made to the Honorable Court, 
under date the 29th October 1850, for their “ early instructions on the 
subject adverted to in paragraph 5 of your revenue despatch No. 2, 
dated the 27th February last.” (Regarding the right of Inamdars to 
alienate their Inams by adoption or sale, without the previous consent 
of Government). Copy of this application was on the same date sent 
to the Government of India. 

30. In paragraphs 8 and 9 of their reply of the 10th December 1851, 
No. 13, the Honorable Court intimated to this Government that, — 

“ 8. We have not received from the Government of India a reply 
to the reference made to them for their opinion as to the right of Inam* 
dars to alienate their Inams by adoption or sale without the previous 
consent of Government, and we are, therefore, not prepared to issue 
any instructions on the general question. 

“9. In the present case, however, it appears from the Sunud that 
the village of Bhatta was granted in Tnam by the British Government 
to Ramjee App&jee and his heir, for the specific purpose of providing 
him and his family with a place of abode and the means of support, 
and that, consequently, on the family becoming extinct, the village 
would, as a matter of course, revert to Government.” 

The above extracts from the Honorable Court’s despatch were, on 
the 11th March 1852, sent to the Government of India, to the Political 
Department, and to the Inam Commissioner. 

31. In a further despatch in the Political Department, dated 14th 
January 1852, No. 7, the Honorable Court observed, with reference to 
a decision by this Government in that department refusing to recog* 
nise an adoption by an inhabitant of Poona as conveying a right to any 
property which would otherwise lapse to the State, that— 

“ Your decis?on in this case rested on the principle of not recognis* 
ing adoptions as conferring a claim to Inam or Wutun unless on 
grounds special to the individual case. This decision should be 
subject to any enactment which may hereafter be passed by the 
Legislature of India for regulating the succession to Inams.” 

3a 



32. Under date the 22nd August 1845, Rngoohath Sudasew pre- 
sented a petition to Government, praying to be recognised as the adopt- 
ed son of his late uncle Sudasew Trimbuk, Deshpandia of Nassick. 

33. The petition having been referred for the report of Mr. Langford, 
then Collector of Ahmednuggur, that officer, under date 30th September 
1845, submitted to Government a letter from the Sub-Collector of Nas- 
sick, from which it appeared that a similar application had been made 
by Rugoonath Sudasew to the latter officer on the grounds of his hav- 
ing been adopted by his uncle Sudasew, but that it was, not complied 
with, “as the adoption had not been sanctibned by Government; but he 
succeeded in his own right as next heir, being the eldest son of the 
younger brother of Sudasew Succaram, also deceased.” 

34. Both the Collector and Sub-Collector, however, saw no objection 
to the adoption being sanctioned in this instance. 

35. As, however, the petitioner had a claim on the Wutun, whether 
as the son of his real or his adoptive father, Government recognised 
the adoption, but requested the Collector to instruct the Sub-Collector 
of Nassick to warn the Zemindars against allowing such adoptions 
without the previous sanction of Government, as in future they would 
not be recognised, and those concerned would be considered as guilty 
of a breach of their official duty. 

36. The above proceedings having, under date the 24th December 
1847, been reported to the Honorable Court, were approved of in para- 
graph 22 of their despatch No. 14, dated 13th September 1848 ; but 
the Honorable Court deemed it “desirable that a general notification 
should be issued, warning the hereditary district and village officers 
that adoptions made without previous sanction will not be held to con- 
vey any claim to the succession to their Wuluns.” 

37. The preceding extract from the Honorable Court’s despatch was 
sent to the two Revenue Commissioners, who were requested, in con- 
junction with each other, to submit for the approval of Government a 
draft of the notification therein ordered to be promulgated throughout 
the several Collcctorates under their control. 

38. The Revenue Commissioner Southern Division replied to the 
above reference on the 6th December 1849, by referring Government 
to his letter No. 2408, of 9th August 1847, (see paragraph 11 of this 
Memorandum,) in which he “ endeavoured to show that under the 
Peshwa’s Government, the existing Native Governments of Western 
India, and the British Government, the right of the Supreme power to 
permit or prevent adoptions, as regards inheritance of official rights of 
every' description, has always been asserted and never questioned.” 

39. Mr. Townsend further observed, that “ should Government admit 
this testimony, they may be of opinion that the issue of a proclamation 



now to the effect proposed would be tantamount to an admission that 
the right had not previously existed, and that it would afford grounds 
for claims to inheritance by adoption without the sanction of Govern- 
ment, previous to the date of this proclamation, as a right.” 

40. Mr. Townsend’s observations were concurred in by Government 
in their Minute of the 1st January 1849, in which it was observed that 
“if any notification is published, it should be as a warning that such is 
and ever has been the rule, and not that such will be the rule hereafter; 
but before giving any final orders, wc may await the report of the 
Revenue Coihmissioncr Northern Division.” 

41. The Revenue Commissioner Northern Division has now replied 
to the reference made to him. Mr. Fawcett requests to be informed 
whether the draft of the notification is still expected from his depart- 
ment, or the intention of Government of issuing a proclamation of the 
kind is superseded by the Rules (regarding adoptions by Wutundars) 
proposed by Mr. Hart, the Inam Commissioner, in his letter to Govern- 
ment No. 3035, of 16th January 1851, and approved of by Government 
in their letter No. 1343, of 14th February 1851. 

42. On this letter the Right Honorable the Governor (with whom 
the Honorable Mr. Bell has concurred) has observed, that if the Rules 
are made generally known — and the Revenue Commissioners should sec 
that they are — by the Collector, the publication of any special notification 
would appear to be unnecessary. 

But the Honorable Mr. Warden has given it as his opinion, that — 

“Until the Government receives the final orders of the Honorable 
Court of Directors, to be issued after hearing from the Government 
of India, [sec paragraph 30 of this Memorandum,] it cannot be even 
said to be the rule that adoptions to the inheritance of Inams (the 
power to sell which proves them to be private property) require, 
sanction. 

“On the 3rd June 1825 this Government, in a letter to the Commis- 
sioner in the Deccan, ‘admits as a general rule in the Deccan, that 
children adopted with such forms and sanctions as may have been 
usual, should succeed to Inams or whatever may be considered private 
property .’ • 

“‘With regard to Jagheers,’ the Government adds, ‘no adoption 
can have any effect unless it is so expressly declared by the Govern- 
ment. 1 

“The letter from which I quote, and which was always familiar to 
me as containing the principles on which we settled the Deccan, the 
' previous proclamation of a Principal Collector notwithstanding, has 
just been sent to this Government by the Honorable Court, [see para- 
graph 24 of this Memorandum,] and I certainly consider that it will 
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be a violation of the terms conceded to the people of the Deccan at 
the oonquest to lower the standard of Inams to that of Jagheers, and 
resume them from sons adopted without -sanction.” 

43. With his letter of the 4th March 1852, the Agent for Sirdars has 
submitted a memorandum from Ambabaee and Geerzabaee, widows 
of Sheoram Gopal Raja Bahadoor of Malligaum, soliciting the conti- 
nuance of certain Wutuns, Inams, and Babs, to their adopted son, 
Gopal Rao, 

44. In forwarding the above memorandum, Mr. Brown states that — 

“ The late Chief of Malligaum held certain Wutuns, Surinjam, and 
a pecuniary allowance of Rs. 7,000 per annum granted in commutation 
of Umuls within the town of Malligaum. The Collector of .Khandeisb 
informs me that the Wutuns have been continued to the widows, and 
that the pecuniary allowance has been discontinued. The Surinjam 
has lapsed to Government on failure of direct heirs, and I have on the 
28th ultimo submitted, for the sanction of Government, a statement of 
pensions to be granted to the family and dependents of the late Chief. 

“ 3. The claim to the pecuniary allowance of Rs. 7,000 is the only 
question which would seem to require the decision of Government, 
and I beg to annex copy of a correspondence on the subject, as noted 
in the margin, and a translation of the Sunud issued to Raja Bahadoor 
by Captain Briggs, Political Agent in Kbandeish, on the 8lh March 
182(j. From these documents Government will perceive the tenure 
on which the pecuniary allowance was granted as equivalent for the 
Umuls in Malligaum retained by the British Government.” 

45. In a Minute (concurred in by the Honorable Mr. Bell) recorded 
on this case under date the 13th March 1852, the Right Honorable 
the Governor stated it as his opinion that “ the adoption not having 
been recognised, the pecuniary allowance of Rs. 7,000 cannot be con- 
tinued to the son,” and that “ whether it is to be continued to the 
widows for life must depend, — 

“ 1st. — On the tenure on which the emoluments, in lieu of which 
the allowance was granted by Captain Briggs, were held. 

“ 2nd . — On the question whether the pensions awarded from the 
Political Department have been fixed, or are to be fixed with refer- 
ence to the probability of the allowance of Rs. 7,000 being continued 
during the lifetime of the widows. In other words, would the 
amount of pensions be greater on less according «s the pecuniary 
allowance is or is not to be continued ?” 

On the latter point His Lordship has suggested — “ information should 
be obtained from the Political Department before any inquiry is made 
as regards the former.” 
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46. In his Minute dated the 18th March 1852 the Honorable Mr. 
Warden has observed that — 

“ The confirmation or otherwise of the adoption affects the question 
of the continuance or otherwise of the Surinjam only. 

“ The pecuniary payment is distinctly stated in the title-deed to 
be an hereditary grant in lieu of Wutuns ceded in exchange, and 
must, I apprehend, descend, as a matter of course, to the adopted 
child.” 

47. Upcjn this, the following Minute has been recorded by the 
Right Honorable the President under date the 22nd March 1852, sub- 
scribed to by the Honorable Mr. Bell : — 

“Assuming that the right as Wutunee is clearly established, it by 
no means follows we need recognise the adoption. The permission 
of Government is necessary before an adopted son can succeed to 
property, held from the State.” 

48. In a further Minute, dated 25th March 1852, the Honorable Mr. 
Warden has remarked, — 

“Some correspondence between this Government (when Mr. El- 
phinstone presided) and the Commissioner in the Deccan has been 
received by the last Mail from the Honorable Court of Directors 
on this very point, and to which it might be well to refer before 
disposing of this case.” (See paragraph 24 of this Memorandum.) 

49. Venaik Wassoodeo Josee Chiploonkur petitioned Government 
on the 10th March 18-52, intimating his having adopted a son. In 
reporting on thiS petition, the Collector of Poona observed that “under 
Section I. of the Rules forwarded to the Revenue Commissioner Southern 
Division with letter No. 1213, of 20th February 1849, [vide paragraph 
12 of this Memorandam,] petitioner should have obtained the sanction 
of Government before the adoption, which he does not appear to have 
done.” 

50. The Right Honorable the Governor has suggested (Minute dated 
22nd March 1852, concurred in by the Honorable Mr. Bell) that — 

“ The Collector should be informed Government cannot dispose of 
the case in the summary manner he appears from his report to con- 
template. 

“ Government wish to know whether there is any objection to the 
recognition ofthe adoption on the part of the co-sharer ; also whether, 
in event of the adoption not being recognised, petitioner’s share will 
on his demise lapse to Government. 

“ Sufficient inquiry should be made as to the title by which the 
land is held to enable Government to determine whether there is 
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primd facie evidence of the tenure, being such as to entail the neces- 
sity of Government continuing the land beyond the lives of present 
incumbents. 

“ The extent and survey valuation of the land should also be 
stated.” 

51. The Honorable Mr. Warden has stated his opinion (Minute 
dated 25th March 1852) that in the case of Inams it is not necessary 
to the validity of an adoption that it be sanctioned. 

52. In his letter No. 90, dated 26th February 1852, the Commis- 
sioner at Sattara has brought to the notice of Government that — 

“The widow of Myput Rao bin Janajee Gorpuray has presented a 
petition, praying that she may be allowed lo adopt one oCthe three 
sons of her husband’s brother, Dondjee, to inherit her fourth share of 
7 beegas 14 J pands of land, yielding Rs. 34-2-9, granted in Inam by 
the late ex-Raja of Sattara, on the 7th July 1826, jointly to his relations 
Myput Rao and his brother Dondjee, and Mokoonda and Krushnajee 
bin Bapoojee GoOjur. 

“2. Dondjee and his three sons are heirs at law, and the adoption, 
if permitted, would have the effect of eventually distributing the half 
share of the Inam among the sons, Dondjee [s. o.] in proportions of 
one quarter and two-eighths, instead of three-sixths, to which there 
does not appear to me to be any objection.” • 

53. The following Minute has been recorded on this letter by the 
Right Honorable the Governor, with whom the Honorable Mr. Bell has 
concurred : — 

“ Inheritance of the deceased Myput Rao’s share by the nephew, 
whom his widow proposes adopting as a son, allowed.” 

The abdve Minute has been subscribed to also by the Honorable Mr. 
Warden, who has, however, remarked — “she was, I imagine, entitled 
to adopt to the inheritance of an Inam without permission.” 

54. In a report made under date the 22nd March 1852, on a petition 
presented to Government, on the 27th February 1851, by one Huree 
Anunt Hurdeekur, the Collector of Tanha stated, — 

“The land claimed by petitioner was enjoyed by Anunt Bhut bin 
Gunesh Bhut Hurdeekur, who having died oil the 4th January 1850, 
it was ordered by the late Collector, Mr. Law, to be ilfesumcd, which 
has been done. 

“ 2. It is true, as stated by the petitioner, that Anunt Bhut, pre- 
vious to his death, had petitioned for the continuance of the land in 
question to his adopted son, the petitioner; but his request wasnega- 
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tived by Mr. Law, on the ground of the adoption not having been 
sanctioned by the ruling power.* 

“ 3. The Collector sees no cause to recommend interference with 
the above decision.” 

55. The Right Honorable the Governor has proposed that the peti- 
tioner be informed that his application cannot be complied with; but 
the Honorable Mr. Warden has, in a Minute dated 6th April 1852, 
stated,— 

il I an} not aware that the adoption to inheritance tolnams requires 
sanction. To require such sanction is contrary to established usage, 
as recognised in the Dcccan by Mr. Elphinstonc.” 

56. In a petition presented to Government under date the 19th 
March 1850, one Narayen 13hut bin Gopal Bhut Kurvey stated that he 
was the adopted son of one Gopal Bhut Kurvey, who held as here- 
ditary Inam the village of Nandoor Dussuk, Talooka Nassick, and 
prayed to be allowed to enjoy the same. Petitioner admitted that the 
adoption was not sanctioned by Government, but that “it took place 
under the impression, from the circular of 1831, that Inam should be 
considered as private property, and should revert to the adopted sons as 
private property.” (Vide paragraph 22 of this Memorandum.) 

57. This petition was referred by Government to the Revenue Com- 
missioner Southern Division, who, in his report of the 19th June 1851, 
stated, — 

“ 2. Petitioner admits that his adoption (which occurred at Benares) 
did not take place with the permission of Government, as the obtain- 
ing of such* permission was considered unnecessary. His Agent 
likewise has deposed on solemn affirmation that the adoption did not * 
receive the sanction of the ruling authority ; but asserts that it occur- 
red in the year 1830, before promulgation of the orders of 25th Oc- 
tober 1831, No. 1549 [quoted in paragraph 22 of this Memorandum]. 
The village of Nandoor Dussuk, however, has continued under 
attachment by the Sub-Collector of Nassick, pending the production 
of proof of the adoption. 

“3. But it will be observed from the accompanying letter 
from the Acting Collector of*Poona, dated the 11th instant, No. 1380, 

* Government Circular dated 19 th November 1842, No . 3368. 

No. 3368 op 1842. 

To the Colhbctor of Dharwar. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Honorable the Governor in Council to acquaint you that 
adoptions without the sanction of the ruling power at the time, by parties in the enjoyment 
of hereditary Wurshasun allowances, cannot be held to convey any right to such Wurshasuns. 

# I have, &c. 

Bombay Castle , 19tf November 1842, (Signed) L, R, Raid, Chief Secretary. 
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that by virture of his adoption, petitioner, with two other adopted 
sons of the Kurvey family (Rugoonalh Bhut and Ounesh Bhut), 
have been, and now are in possession of shares in the villages of 
Oorsee and Kurrungaum in the above Zilla, and also that the village 
of Nandoor Dussuk, alluded to in the petition, was in the same way 
shared by the family. 

“ 4. Theadoptionof Rugoonath Bhut andGunesh Bhut would seem 
to be'equally questionable and deserving of investigation with peti- 
tioner’s. The former’s adoption is staled to have been solemnised at 
Benares in 1828, and the latter’s in 1839, both without the sanction of 
Government; and the Agent states that he has no proof of the incum- 
bent’s titles by adoption, excepting the fact of their possession of their 
shares. 

“5. It appears to the Revenue Commissioner that petitioner’s 
argument as to the relative date of the adoption and the circular of 
October 1831 is not material; this circular appears to him simply an 
announcement of the views of Government on the subject, which 
were, apparently, acted on before it was thought necessary to issue the 
circular. 

“6. On the general facts not only is there deficiency of informa- 
tion as to whether the forms alluded to in paragraph 2 of the circular 
quoted were observed, but there is not even proof that the adoption 
took place at all, further than the assertion of the party interested. 

“ 7. If petitioner’s adoption is to be rejected, the Revenue. Com- 
missioner is respectfully of opinion that the decision must affect his 
title to possessions in the Poona Collectorate also; and that the Inams 
inherited by adoption by the other parties (Rugoonath Bhut and 
Gunesh Bhut) are in a similar predicament. The Revenue Commis- 
sioner would, however, beg to suggest, before any final orders are 
issued in the case, that the Collector of Poona call on each of the 
parties above named for distinct proof of his adoption, referring, if 
necessary, to the authorities where it is stated to have taken place ; 
and that, pending the production of such evidence, the villages of 
Oorsee and Kurrungaum be attached likewise.” 

58. The Revenue Commissioner's report was on the 1st July 1851 
forwarded for the report of the Inam Commissioner. 

59. Another petition', which was in the mean time received from 
Narayen Bhut Kurvey, having on the 7th November„1851 been refer- 
red to Mr. Hart, that gentleman stated, in his reply of the 2nd Decem- 
ber following, that “ as the petitioner’s claim will be affected by the 
decision of Government on the question submitted in the Inam Com- 
missioner’s letter No. 3252, dated 25th July 1851, (quoted in paragraph 
14 of this Memorandum,) he has been obliged to delay, pending the 
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receipt of that decision, his report on the petitioner’s case, called for in 
the Government memoranda Nos. 6842, 6972, and 9107 of 1851.” 

60. On this report the following Minute was recorded by the Honor* 
able Board, under date 22nd December 1851:— 

“This must await the receipt of reply to Government letter No. 160, 
of 16th October 1851, to the Honorable Court. The petitioner to be 
informed that his application is under consideration.” (See paragraph 
24 of this Memorandum.) 

61. This? was communicated to the petitioner in Government letter 
No. 21, dated 2nd January 1852, and the petitioner has again addressed 
Government on the subject in his petition of 1st April 1852. 

62. Mr. Hart has now replied (letter No. 583, dated 20th April 
1852) to the reference made to him on the 1st July 1851 (see paragraph 
58 of this Memorandum) by stating that — 

“It will be wholly impossible to come to any correct conclusion as 
to what course ought to be pursued with regard to the village of Nan- 
door Dussuk, until Government shall have given a determinate 
decision on two questions, — 1st, whether or not the tenor of the 
Government circular No. 1549 of 1831 (dated 25th October 1831) is 
to be regarded as doing away with the necessity of an Inamdar obtain- 
ing the previous sanction of Government for the adoption of a son by 
whom he wishes his Inam to be inherited ; and 2nd, if so, whether or 
not the circular letter in question is to be regarded as cancelled. 

“2. On this subject, I had the honour of making a reference to the 
Chief Secretary, No. 3252, dated 25th July 1851 [see paragraphs 14 
and 25 of this Memorandum]. But your reply, No. 2374 of 1852, 
dated 5th current, leaves me still in doubt ; for if, as I understand the 
result of the political consultation of the 8th June 1825, an extract 
from which has been sent with your memorandum for my informa- 
tion, all Inams must of necessity descend to adopted heirs, even those 
to whose adoption Government had given no previous consent, then 
the universal practice not only of this Presidency, but of the rest of 
India, as recognised in Mr. Secretary Lumsden’s letter No. 3833, 
dated 30th September 1847,Jquoted in paragraph 7 of this Memo- 
randum,] has been inconsistent with this Rule. 

“ 3. The proceedings of this Government and of the Honorable Court 
of Directors, whenever they have involved this question in any case, 
appear to hat% been invariably based on the principle that the sanc- 
tion of Government, declared previous to adoption, has ever been 
requisite to give an adopted son any right to inherit an Inam or any 
other property emanating from the State. 

“4. This principle is one which has been observed for a long 
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series of years; its universality has been proved by reference to all the 
Native States in India, and its enforcement has been ordered by rules 
drawn up after long and careful deliberation on the part of Govern- 
ment and the Honorable Court ; while, on the contrary, the principle 
which I (perhaps erroneously) deem to be embodied in the proceed- 
ings which accompany your memorandum No. 2374 appears to have 
been first enunciated on the 18th May 1825 by Captain Robertson, 
(who was mistaken in the supposed facts on which he grounded it,) 
to have been submitted without more investigation than he could 
have made in one day by Mr. Chaplin, and to have been immediately 
adopted by Government without further inquiry or deliberation than 
may have taken place before the 3rd of the next month. 

“5. With respect to Mr. Chaplin’s proceedings in this case, 1 
would, with all deference and respect for his well known abilities 
and general correctness, beg that Government would compare what 
he writes in his letter of the 19th May 1825 with his orders quoted 
in paragraphs 8 to 11 of my letter to the Chief Secretary No. 336, 
dated 27th March 1847 [quoted in paragraph 6 of this Memorandum]. 
I think it will be seen that the proceedings of 1825 were neither on 
the part of the Commissioner nor Government so deliberate and 
well considered as the rule which both before and afterwards was 
declared, and which seems to have always been acted on — viz. that 
the sanction of Government, declared previous to adoption, is essen- 
tially requisite to give any adopted son such a claim against. Govern- 
ment, for the continuance to him of Inams or any other property 
emanating from the State, as to bar the Government’s right of escheat. 

“6. Under these circumstances, I am respectfully of opinion that 
the petitioner’s claim to the village of Nandoor Dussuk should be 
rejected, on the grounds that his adoption wfis not sanctioned by Go- 
vernment, and that it should be fully understood that the previous 
sanction of Government is still requisite in all cases of adoption to 
create any right against it. 

“ 7. With regard to the villages of Kurrunjgaum, &c. in the 
Poona Collectorate, I would suggest that the alleged Inamdar’s right 
in them be left to the regular inquiry of the Inam Commission.” 

63. The above embodies all the essential points requiring to be 
placed before His Lordship with reference to the general question 
involved. 

(Signed) H. E. Goldsmid, 

Secretary. 


15th June 1852 . 
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To W. Hart, Esq., 

[nam Commissioner. 

Sir, — I have been directed by the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council to transmit herewith copy of a Memorandum drawn up in this ^ 
office regarding the question as to how far Government are bound to 
recognise adoptions on the part of Inamdars and others holding liens on 
the public revenue. 

2. On reading over the Memorandum, His Lordship in Council 
can come to ilo other opinion but that Government have a right to reserve 
in all cases the power of granting or refusing such assent to an adoption 
as will confer upon the adopted sou a title against the State. 

3. Before, however, making any final order on this subject, Govern- 
ment must await the orders of the Honorable the Court of Directors, 
which, in their letters quoted in paragraphs 13, 30, and 31 of the Memo- 
randum, they have promised to send after consulting with the Govern- 
ment of India. 

4. In the meanwile, His Lordship in Council has been pleased to 
resolve that all applications for adoption by Inamdars and Wutundars 
be assented to, except when there arc special reasons for refusing 
assent, — such, for instance, as the past mismanagement of an Inam dis- 
trict or village, the misconduct of the Inamdar, Wutundar, &c., or the 
requirements of policy that the Inam or Wutun should be decreased 
or discontinued, or in cases where the title to a holding, though not 
clearly susceptible of disproof, is of such a suspicious nature as to 
render it advisable that Government should exercise the right of veto 
which, as above stated, the Governor in Council considers inherent in it. 
His Lordship in Council would refuse to perpetuate by adoption any 
secular cash or grain allowance, except where there are special reasons 
of a political nature, as in some of the instances occurring in Guzerat. 

5. With regard to past cases, that is, cases in which Inamdars have 
already adopted heirs, the question of whose succession is submitted for 
the decision of Government in the communications replied to in those of 
this date, (Nos. 6027, 6028, 6031, 6036, and 6040,) His Lordship in 
Council has been pleased, pending the receipt of the Honorable Court’s 
orders on the general subject, to disallow the title, as against Govern- 
ment, of adopted sons. This course seems more expedient than any 
other, as it will avoid the appearance of compromising Government to 
the continuance of liens on public revenue held by the persons adopting, 
while should the decision of the Court be favourable to the absolute 
right of succession by adopted heirs of Inamdars, any lands, &c. now 
taken possession of by this Government as lapsed can be restored to 
them on receipt of the Honorable Court’s orders. 
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6. With the title of sharers in Inams, &c. as against each other , so 
far as this is affected by adoption, Government have, of course, nothing 
to do ; the only question in any adoption case for Government to decide 
is whether or not there is any reason on the part of Government to ad- 
fPiit the liability of the State to the demand against it of an adopted son, 
as though he were born in wedlock. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) A. Mai.et, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, 14 th September 1852. 


Memorandum by the Inam Commissioner Northern Division. 

No. 569 a of 1855. 

Poona, 26th May 1855. 

The earliest evidence of the practice under the British Government as 
yet discovered has been found in the proceedings of the civil tribunals 
at Surat in a. n. 1814 and subsequent years, in a disputed case of adop- 
tion, involving an annual incomf of about a lakh of rupees, reported in 
Vol. I. of Borradaile’s Reports, pages 181 to 202, in which case in every 
one of the courts, from the lowest to the highest, the sanction of the ruling 
power to an adoption was held to be essential. 

2. Throughout and up to the termination of the rule of the Peshwas 
the aforesaid rule was of universal application, and so it remained under 
the British Government until on the 19th May 1825 t)ie Deccan Com- 
missioner, Mr. Chaplin, submitted a letter from the Collector of Poona, 
Captain Robertson, in which that officer stated that “during the Mura- 
tha rule the holders of Inams could dispose of them by will, in sale, or 
in any way they chose”: on which representation Government on the 
3rd June 1825 admitted, as a general rule in the Dcccan, that “children 
adopted with such forms and sanctions as may have been usual should 
succeed to Inam lands, or whatever may be considered private property.” 

3. It has not been found possible to discover any minute or record 
of the grounds upon which Mr. Elphipstone’s Government issued the 
foregoing orders, and the only reasonable supposition seems to be that 
they either were issued under some complete mistake or misapprehen- 
sion, or that in describing the necessity of “ such forms and sanctions 
as may have been usual,” the sanction of the ruling p&wer was under- 
stood to be included as a matter of course. 

4 . That this last was the intention of the Government seems certain 
from a large mass of collateral evidence on record, which will be by 
and bye described, and which, apparently, proves that the Government 
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conld not have meant to dispense with that sanction which of all others 
had always previously been, and had been after inquiry publicly de- 
clared to have been the most essential to the transfer or disposal in any 
way of alienated public revenue. 

5. These orders of Government appear, however, never to have been, 
understood or acted upon in any uniform manner. Almost immediately 
afterwards the next Governor, Sir J. Malcolm, proposed that in all 
cases of transfer, adoption, &c. a certain amount of Nuzurana should be 
levied, and ^he records of Government contain numbers of applications 
and reports from the several local authorities regarding the transfer of 
Inarns by sale and adoption. 

6. Sir John Malcolm’s Nuzurana scheme having been negatived by 
superior authority, in 1831 his successor, Lord Clare, found it necessary, 
in consequence of the doubt and misconception found to be generally 
prevalent, to reiterate on the 24th October 1831 the order quoted in 
paragraph 2 of this Memorandum. 

7. But it is perfectly certain that the practice which has prevailed 
during the last twenty years has been, not that described in the order 
of 1831, but the one which was found in existence when the Peshwa’s 
territories were acquired by conquest, which had previously been the 
only practice known throughout those territories, and which had been 
universally followed during the first seven years of British rule, until 
questioned, though, as above shown, not virtually abolished, under 
circumstances so extraordinary and contradictory that it is obviously 
impossible to base any argument upon them. 

8. At lengthy with a view to the enactment of a law clearly defining 
the extent, if any, to which the transfer of alienated public revenue from 
one family to another should be permitted, a reference was made to the 
Honorable Court of Directors, who on the 22nd May 1850, in their 
revenue despatch No. 5, communicated to the Government of India the 
view they took of the general question. In paragraph 7 of that despatch 
the Honorable Court thus described what they understood to have been 
the general practice under the Bombay Presidency : — 

“The general practice under this Presidency, as may be gathered 
from the various cases whiqji have from time to time formed the 
subject of correspondence with that Government, has been to require 
the previous sanction of Government to adoptions by holders of 
Jagheer and Surinjam lands, but not to interfere in any way in the 
case of adoptfons by holders of lands held as Inam or Suwusthan. 
The decision of the Bombay Government, founded on Mr. Hart’s report, 
now renders the previous consent of Government equally requisite to 
the validity of adoptions by persons holding lands under the last- 
named tenures.” 
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9. Supposing such to have been the general practice, the Honor- 
able Court in paragraph 10 of the despatch recorded the following 
opinion : — 

“ We therefore concur in the view of the question taken by the 
Bombay Government, that according to the practice of existing Hin- 
doo States, the previous consent of Government is requisite to the 
validity of all adoptions, so far as they affect succession to assignments 
of the public revenue. But it must be considered whether the British 
Government, having to so great an extent abandoned, or rather 
neglected to enforce, this rule in regard to Inams and some other 
tenures, can now to any and to what extent expediently exercise 
the right.” 

10. The Government of India replied on the 30th July 1852, No. 15, 
to the effect that it would not in their opinion “be just and expedient 
either to alter the laws, or to extend the practice of requiring the con- 
sent of Government to the alienation of Inams or appointment of heirs 
to succeed to them, in any cases or classes of tenures in respect of 
which such consent is not now required by law or practice, or a stipu- 
lation to that effect is not now contained in the instrument creating the 
tenure.” 

11. The Honorable Court subsequently, in their revenue despatch 
of the 23rd March 1853, No. 5, in communicating to the Bombay 
Government the aforesaid reply from the Government of India, issued 
the following instructions : — 

“3. Under the opinion thus expressed by the Governor General 
of India in Council, we do not propose to direct any alteration in 
the existing practice in this respect, but we desire that in all cases 
in which by law or practice the grantees of public revenue, under 
whatever title held, have hitherto been restricted from alienating their 
possessions from the direct line of the original holder, such restriction 
may continue to be maintained. In order that our views on this 
subject may be more clearly understood by you, we transmit copy of 
the despatch in which the question was referred by us for the opinion 
of the Government of India.” (Revenue despatch No. 5, dated 22nd 
May 1850.) 

12. Government have now finally to determine whether there are 
any, and if so what description of “ case's in which by law or practice 
the grantees of public revenue, under whatever title held, have hitherto” 
been allowed without restriction to alienate “ their possessions from 
the direct line of the original holder.” 

13. During the examination and scrutiny of the revised lists of 
Deccan Surinjams, in which serious and manifold error has been found 
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to exist, I have had occasion carefully to ascertain from the Peshwa’s 
State records the practice of the late Government in regard to the 
continuance of the various classes of alienations. The result of this 
inquiry in regard to Inams was submitted to Government in paragraphs 
6 to 15 (below quoted) of my report No. 163, dated the 2nd May 1853. 
It does not seem necessary to refer on this occasion to any of the other 
descriptions of alienations, as the right to dispose of or transfer them 
without restriction has not, I believe, been even supposed to have ever 
existed : — # 

“6. The system of record and accounts under the Peshwa’s 
Government was a very perfect one — one of the most perfect, probably, 
ever devised ; but to be fully understood the documents themselves 
must be seen and studied. The outline given in the last paragraph 
will, however, I hope, convey some idea of the great value of the in- 
formation afforded by these State records, for it is on their authority 
that I venture to believe alienations of revenue generally, and Inams 
particularly, to have been one thing in theory, while they were quite 
another in practice. 

“7. I have framed and annexed to this letter the undermentioned 
four statements, containing a number of selected cases illustrative of 
the system which was in force during the last seventy years of the 
Peshwa’s Government : — 

“ Statement A, of Inams resumed by the Peshwa’s Government. 

“ Ditto B, of ditto continued to direct and collateral heirs under the 
authority of ditto. 

“ Ditto C, $f ditto ditto to adopted sons under ditto ditto. 

“ Ditto D, of ditto transferred by gift or sale under ditto ditto. 

“ These cases form but a small fraction of those on record, but they 
will suffice, I apprehend, to prove that the Commissioner in the Dec- 
can (Mr. Chaplin), whose opinion Mr. Warden has quoted in the 3rd 
paragraph of his letter, was in error when he stated that the practice 
of the Peshwa’s Government in respect to Inams was that the holders 
could dispose of them by will, in sale, or in any other way they chose. 
It seems to me clear that without the sanction of Government even a 
son could not hold his fathers Inam , and that without such sanction 
any transfer of an Inam became null and void. It appears equally 
certain that the Peshwa’s Government not only possessed the power 
of resuming Inams, but that the power was freely exercised, and it is 
further shown that Inamdars were not exempted from the payment of 
cesses, but that they contributed largely in this respect. In short, it 
is placed, I think, beyond a doubt that an Inam, though granted 
as a free gift in perpetuity, was resumed or continued, and was taxed 
at pleasure. 
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“ 8. The power of resumption seems to have been arbitrarily ex- 
ercised ; but this is not surprising, for it could scarcely have been 
otherwise where the will of the sovereign had the force of law, and 
indeed was the law. Whatever may have been the theory , in practice 
Inams seem to have been interfered with in every possible way ; and 
it will be seen* that on an Inamdar’s death even his son could not 
consider his holding secure without obtaining the special sanction of 
Government to the succession. It will be observed,! also, that poli- 
tical offences were punished by resuming the Inam of the offender, 
and that the punishment due to the actual delinquent was* sometimes^ 
even inflicted on his relatives. When it is remembered that the Mura- 
tha rule was one succession of usurpations, conquests, and intrigues 
for sovereign power, an estimate may be formed of the number of per- 
sons who suffered on this account. 

“9. The documentary evidence thus obtainable being of such 
unquestionable authenticity, can scarcely be strengthened by indivi- 
dual testimony. The value, however, which attaches to any deli- 
berately recorded opinion of Sir T. Munro is such that I should leave 
this portion of the subject incomplete were I to omit to make the 
following quotation from a Minute of his, dated the 16th January 
1823, and written after he had effected the reduction and settlement 
of the Southern Muratha Country , now forming a portion of the Bom • 
bay Presidency, and that portion, too, in which more alienated land 
is claimed than anywhere else. Sir Thomas Munro thus expressed 
himself: — 

« ‘ In this country, under the Native Governments, all gfants 
whatever are resumable at pleasure ; official grants are permanent 
while the office continues, but not always in the same family ; grants 
for religious and charitable purposes, to individuals or bodies of men, 
though often granted for ever, or while the sun and moon endure, 
were frequently resumed at short intervals ; grants of Jagheers or 
Inam lands from favour or affection, or as rewards for services, were 
scarcely ever perpetual. It was rare that any term was specified, 
and never one or more lives ; but it made usually little difference 
whether the grant was for no particular period or perpetual, — the 
(Altumgha) perpetual grant was as liable to resumption as any 
common grant containing no specification of time ; it was resumed 
because it was too large, or because the reigning sovereign disliked 
the adherents of his predecessors and wished to inward his own at 


• “ No. 24 of Statement A, and No*. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 23, 
and 24 of Statement B.” 


t “ No*. 4, 5, 6, and 22 of Statement A.” 


J “ No*. 9 and 14 of Statement A.” 
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their expense, and for various other causes. There was no rule for 
the continuance of grants but his pleasure.; they might be resumed 
in two or three years, or they .might be continued during two, three, 
or more lives; but when they escaped so long, it was never with- 
out a revision and renewal. I believe that the term of their lives is 
a longer period than grants for services were generally permitted 
by the # Native princes to run.* 

“ 10. Statement D, of Inams transferred by gift or sale under the 
authority* of the Peshwa’s Government, contains a number of in- 
stances sufficient, I think, to prove that these transfers were valid only 
when sanctioned by Government. It is shown that this sanction was 
sometimes* conditional on the payment of a relief or Nuzur. How 
very fully the Government exercised the power of control can 
scarcely be doubted when we find that it extended to the transfer of 
a small portion of Inam land by Nana Furnavesef then in the 
height of his power, and when we see that a powerful feudatory like 
the VinchoorkurJ was subjected to the same restriction. 

“11. The inquiries which I have made to enable me to prepare 
this report have placed me in possession of valuable information 
elucidatory of the practice which existed under the Peshwa’s Govern- 
ment in regard to adoptions by Inamdars. Statement C contains 
fifteen instances in which adoptions were sanctioned. In some§ of 
these cases the adoptive father had held a Surinjam as well as 
Inams, and both were continued on the payment of a relief (Nuzur); 
in othcrs|| the succession was to Inams only, and even here it will 
be seen that Nuzurs were sometimes levied. 

“ 12. The above evidence seems tolerably conclusive, but there is 
yet stronger proof forthcoming. 1 would solicit a reference to the 
instances specified below,** in which adoptions were disallow- 
ed and Inams resumed , on the specifically recorded grounds of such 
adoptions not having been made with the sanction of the Pcshivd*s 
Government . 

“ 13. Under these circumstances there cannot, I apprehend, 
longer remain room for doubting the correctness of the opinion on this 
subject laid down by the Government in the Revenue Secretary’s 
letter No. 6023, of the 14th September last, and which has been sub- 
mitted for the final orders of the Honorable Court of Directors : it is, 

I think, clear* that in reserving to themselves the power of granting 

* “ No. 10 of Statement D.” t “ Nos. 14 and 16 of Statement D.” 

J <e No. 11 of Statement D.” . § " Nos. 8, 12, and 15 of Statement C.” 

|| “ Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9 , 10, 11, 13, and 14 of Statement C.” 

% “ Nos. 1, 2, 6, 9, and 11 of Statement C.” 

•* "No. 19 of Statement A, and No. 4 of Statement C.” 
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or refusing such assent to adoptions on the part of Inamdars and 
others holding liens on the public revenue as will confer upon the 
adopted son a title against the State, Government merely exercise a 
prerogative which the Peshwa never for a moment relinquished. 

“ 14. That with the information which is now forthcoming (only 
a small portion of which I have thought it necessary to embody in 
the several statements appended to this letter) before him, the Com- 
missioner (Mr. Chaplin) would have ever informed the Government 
that the practice of the Pcshwa’s Government in respect to Inams 
was that the holders could dispose of them by will, in sale, or in any 
other way they chose, is, I conceive, out of the question; and I presume, 
therefore, that the knowledge must have been withheld from him by 
the hereditary Duftur Karkoons, most of whom must have been more 
or less acquainted with previous practice, and many of whom must 
have been able to refer to the recorded proof which was at hand, had 
they thought proper to do so. To one of these hereditary Karkoons 
I shall by and bye have occasion again to refer (paragraph 99 of this 
letter), and I would only here further remark, that what has apparently 
occurred seems to point out the necessity of extreme cantion in mat- 
ters of this description. 

“15. It certainly seems to me that bona fide Inams are now held 
on a tenure far more secure and permanent than any which existed 
under the Pcshwas, and the proof that such is the case is, I think, to 
be found in the recorded proceedings of the Peshwa’s Government. 
But this is not all : it is only under the present Government that 
Inamdars have been relieved from the constant and heavy exactions 
to which they were previously subjected ; the Native Government 
seems to have exacted from them largely, and if not quite as much 
as from some other classes, certainly as much as they required, 
or thought proper, — the difference was in many respects a purely 
nominal one. Inamdars did not, as a general rule, pay what was 
called Nuzur, though it was frequently levied from them, but they 
were made to pay in a dozen other ways, and the Government de- 
mands were, if resisted, realised by a summary process, — the resump- 
tion of the Inam. I give below nine <*f the heads under which levies 
from Inamdars were brought to account, the amount of revenue which 
was thus realised being shown by the accounts of the late Govern- 
ment to have been very large : — 


“ 1. Inam Tizaiee. 

“ 2. Kurz Puttee. 

“ 3.Ek Salee Puttee 
“ 4. Duhuk Puttee. 
“ 5. Inam Puttee. 


“ 6. Babool Puttee. 

“ 7. Swaree Puttee. 

“ 8. Ambeh Puttee. 

“ 9. Doomalleh Puttee. 



“ Of these, all save Inam Tizaiec have, I believe, been discon- 
tinued.” 

14. Since the report from which the foregoing extracts are made 
was written, I have met with a remarkable instance of the unlimited 
power which the Peshwa’s Government not only asserted, but exer- 
cised in regard to adoptions, in a Sunud issued by the Pcshwa on 
the 23rd February 1799 (17th Rumzan, Teesa Tecsain Mya wu Ulluf), 
and duly registered in the State diary, permitting the adoption of a son 
by a tailor not in the receipt of anything whatever from the State. 

15. As I have hereinbefore stated, the practice of the Peshwa’s Go- 
vernment was rigidly adhered to in regard to all alienations of the pub- 
lic revenue, during the first seven years of British rule. I now must 
advert to this fact in connection with the directly opposite assertions 
made by the Honorable Mr. Warden, as a Member of the Government 
to which he lately belonged. It seems to be of very great importance 
that the Government of India and the Honorable Court should have 
the real facts of the case before them, because Mr. Warden’s statements 
mu9t have had a great deal to say to the belief expressed by the Honor- 
able Court that the general practice under the Bombay Presidency has 
been to allow the holders of Inams to dispose of them without any 
restriction; the more especially as Mr. Warden positively asserted 
such a practice to have prevailed during the period which of all others 
afforded the best and strongest evidence of that which had been found 
in existence at the termination of the Peshwa’s rule. 

16. Quoting from the memorandum, a copy of which accompanied 
the Revenue Secretary’s letter No. 6023, of the 14th September 1852,. 
I proceed to record the opinions enunciated by the Honorable Mr. 
Warden to which 1 have just referred. On the propriety of publishing 
a notification regarding adoptions made by the holders of public reve- 
nue, the Honorable Mr. Warden observed: — 

“ Until the Government receives the final orders of the Honorable 
Court of Directors, to be issued after hearing from the Government of 
India (see paragraph 30 of this Memorandum), it cannot be even said 
to be the rule that adoptions to the inheritance of Inams (the power to 
sell which proves them to be*private property) requires sanction. 

“On the 3rd June 1825 this Government, in a letter to the Com- 
missioner in the Deccan, admits, as a general rule in the Deccan, that 
children adapted .with such forms and sanctions as may have been 
usual should suceeed to Inams, or whatever may be considered private 
property. 

“ < With regard to Jagheers,’ the Government adds, 1 no adoption 
can have any effect unless it is so expressly declared by the Govern- 
ment.’ The letter from which I quotQ, and which was always 



familiar to me as containing the principles on which we settled the 
Deccan, the previous proclamation of a principal Collector notwith- 
standing, has just been sent to this Government by the Honorable 
Court (see paragraph 24 of this Memorandum), and I certainly consider 
that it will be a violation of the terms conceded to the people of 
the Deccan at the conquest to lower the standard of Inams to that of 
Jagheers, and resume them from sons adopted without sanction.” 

On another occasion, when Government were called upon to recog- 
nise an adoption made without their sanction by the Raja Bahadoor 
of Malligaum, the Honorable Mr. Warden recorded the following 
dissentient Minute : — 

“The confirmation or otherwise of the adoption affects the question 
of the continuance or otherwise of the Surinjam only. The pecuni- 
ary payment is distinctly stated in the title-deed to be an hereditary 
payment in lieu of Wvtuns ceded in exchange, and must, I apprehend, 
descend, as a matter of course, to the adopted child.” 

. And, again, in the case of a similar adoption made by one Wasoo- 
dew Joshee Chiploonkur, the Honorable Mr. Warden observed: — 

“In the case of Inams it is not necessary to the validity of an adop- 
tion that it be sanctioned.” 

17. It has now to be shown that the principles on which the Deccan 
was settled were, in point of fact, precisely the reverse of those de- 
scribed by the Honorable Mr. Warden. 

18. After the conquest of the country, one of the^ first questions 
submitted to Mr. Elphinstone by the Collector of Poona, Captain 
Robertson, was one regarding adoptions. On the 2nd August 1818 
Captain Robertson explained, that under the rule of the last Peshwa 
adoptions by widows had even been altogether prohibited, and he 
inquired whether the practice of the late Government should be fol- 
lowed; to which Mr. Elphinstone on the 11th idem replied : — 

“ I beg the law may be kept as it was in Bajee Rao’s time till there 
shall be full time to gather good opinions as to the Hindoo law ; the 
present practice seems most consistent with reason.” 

- 19. The records of the Deccan Commission afford ample proof that 
from 1818 to 1825 Mr. Elphinstone’s orders were attended to, for they 
are filled with applications to be permitted to adopt. • 

20. On the 20th August 1822 Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner, sub- 
mitted, with his own annual report on the state of the conquered territo- 
ries, letters from the several Collectors affording information on various 
matters of importance connected with their respective charges. The 
Collector of Poona, Capt. Robertson, in paragraph 75 of his letter stated,— 
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11 The sanction of Government was always indispensable to render 
adopted children the legal inheritors of the property of their adoptive 
parents.” 

21. The Political Agent in Khandeish at the same time informed 
Mr. Chaplin, — 

“ The sanction of Government was required for the adoption of 
children when jny property was pending.” 

22. The Collector of Nuggur, Captain Pottinger, reported the sanc- 
tion of Government to have been always necessary, not only to adop- 
tions, but also to successions, “ where the persons concerned were of 
importance, such as Jagheerdars, Inamdars, Zemindars, or great Sou- 
cars”; and he further explained that the practice had beenkeptup “under 
the late orders of Government perhaps more strictly than formerly.” 

23. The foregoing quotations (paragraphs 20 to 22) are from papers 
printed by order of Parliament, and they surely must be held conclu- 
sively to prove that the principles upon which the Deccan was settled 
were not those described in the Honorable Mr. Warden’s Minutes. 

24. Such continued to be the state of things, both in theory and 
practice, until May 1824, when (to use the words of the late Inam 
Commissioner, Mr. Hart, to whose clear reports on this subject I have 
found it possible to add but very little) a directly contrary principle 
“ appears to have been first enunciated on the 18th May 1825, by 
Captain Robertson (who was mistaken in the supposed facts on which 
he grounded it) ; to have been submitted, without more investigation 
than he could have made in one day , by Mr. Chaplin ; and to have been 
immediately adopted by Government, without further inquiry or deliber- 
ation than may have taken place before the 3rd of the next month.” 

25. But a number of concurrent circumstances lead me to believe 
that Mr. Elphinstone’s Government never intended by their order of 
1825 to alienate irrevocably a large amount of public revenue, the right 
of escheat to which had from time immemorial rested in the State ; had 
always been rigidly and arbitrarily asserted ; had been the subject of 
general and careful inquiry on the introduction of British rule ; had 
been subsequently maintained (as Captain Pottinger stated) “ perhaps 
more strictly than formerly”; and had been pointed out by Mr. Elphin- 
stone, when Commissioner, as the great source from which a decided 
though gradual alleviation of these public burdens might be properly 
and confidently Anticipated. 

26. I have already shown that Mr. Elphinstone, just after the con- 
quest of the Deccan, instructed the Collector of Poona to follow the 
practice existing under the former Government, « until there shall be 
full time to gather good opinions as to the Hindoo Law” ; and I now 
have to beg attention 1o the opinions wliich were thus gathered, and 
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which were embodied in a summary of “ the law and custom of 
Hindoo castes within the Deccan provinces subject to the Presidency 
of Bombay,” — which work was ordered by Mr. Elphinstone’s Govern- 
ment to be printed on the 29th July 1826, and in which I find the fol- 
lowing distinct definitions ’of the practice in regard to adoptions as 
affecting property held from the State, i. e. the public revenue : — 

“ Lands given in Inam, on failure of heirs, revert to the granter, 
whether Government or an individual Jagheerdar” — (page 235). 
“ Widows may also adopt with the consent of the representatives of 
the granters of the Inam” — (page 185). “ The consent of the Sirkar 

(Government) is necessary to adoptions by Wutundars” — (page 185). 
“Inamdars, exclusive of dancing girls, in making adoptions, must ob- 
tain the consent of the representatives of the granters, or, if the Inam 
land were granted by Government, of the Sirkar. Nuzurswere paid 
to the Native Government on occasions of granting permission to 
adopt” — (page 185). 

27. Bearing in mind that the work from which I have just quoted 
was compiled at the desire of Mr. Elphinstone, for the express purpose 
of being, as it was, “ circulated for a certain time as a book of information 
though not of authority,” to be ultimately improved “by the decision of 
all doubtful questions, the removal of all glaring blemishes, and the 
filling up of all great deficiencies, until it forms a complete code of laws, 
sanctioned by Government and accessible in their vernacular language 
to all classes of its subjects,” — bearing all this in mind, and, above all, 
remembering that the authoritative circulation of this summary took 
place more than one year after the issue of the order oi'June 1825, it is 
surely but reasonable to conclude that it (the order of 1825) was either 
issued under some complete mistake or misapprehension, or that in de- 
scribing the necessity of “ such forms and sanctions as may have been 
usual,” the sanction of the ruling power was understood to be included 
as a matter of course. 

28. I believe the latter to have been the case, and this belief is greatly 
strengthened by the recorded proof of Mr. Chaplin having placed this 
construction upon the order, inasmuch as one of his last acts on the 
breaking up of the Deccan Commission in 1826 was, on the 8th June, to 
describe to the Collectors the returns they would for the future be re- 
quired to transmit direct to Government, and in doing so to specify “more 
particularly reports of the deaths of the present incumbents of Jagheer, 
Surinjam, and Inam villages and lands.” 

29. That such instructions could ever have been issued had Mr. 
Chaplin supposed Government to have relinquished the right to control 
all the transfers of alienations, whether by adoption or otherwise, is, I 
conceive, out of the question ; and this readily accounts for the doubt 
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and misconception the universal prevalence of which elicited Lord 
Clare’s orders of 1831, which, again, became almost immediately a dead 
letter. 

30. It has now, I think, been incontrovertibly shown that the prin- 
ciples on which the Deccan was settled were not those described in the 
Honorable Mr. Warden’s Minutes; but I have yet to adduce the evi- 
dence on this subject recorded by Mr. Warden himself on the* 26th 
July 1845, when, as Agent for Sirdars, in reporting on the claims of the 
Kudum Bai(day family in Khandeish, he informed the Government 
(paragraph 7 of the Agent’s letter No. 125, dated the 26th July 1845) 
“ that Mr. Chaplin did not always, when in the settlement of this 
country he restored an Jnam, mean that he gave it hereditarily, is shown 
by the accompaniment No. 2. I recollect having observed other exam- 
ples of the same fact, though I cannot trace them on the records at the 
moment.” The accompaniment No. 2, referred to by Mr. Warden, was 
a letter dated the 2nd June 1822, from the Commissioner Mr. Chaplin 
to the Collector of Nuggur, of which the following is a transcript : — 

“I have the honour to request that you will restore the village of 
Wore (Inam), Purguna Nasik, to Saloobuee, widow of the late Gun- 
put I^o Worekur, with arrears from the date of resumption. The 
Wutuns of the family arc also to be restored to her in the same 
manner. 

“The lady has adopted a son, but the whole of the above grants 
are only to be held by the widow for life, and are at her death to 
lapse to Government, the adopted son having no claim to inheritance 
of this description.” 

31. The past and present practice in regard to the restrictions on 
holders of lnams and other alienations of the public revenue alienating 
them from the line of the original grantee may be briefly stated as follows. 
Such restrictions existed throughout the rule of the Peshwas, were en- 
forced at the introduction of the British Government in 1817, and con- 
tinued to be so enforced until June 1825, when an order was issued, 
which caused so much doubt and uncertainty as to require in 1831 an 
explanatory declaration, which seems never to have thoroughly taken 
effect, and which it is certain became a dead letter four or five years 
afterwards, from which time (i. e. from about 1836) the principles on 
which the Deccan was settled have been again steadily adhered to. 

32. I have endeavoured to place this important fact clearly on record, 
as it is one regarding which the Honorable Court appear to have been 
completely misled by the Honorable Mr. Warden’s Minutes: so far from 
it having been, as supposed by them, the general practice “ not to inter- 
fere in any way in the case of adoptions by holders of lands held a 9 
Inam,” such non-interfercnce has been the exception to the rule strictly 
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enforced during the settlement of the country, and during the first eight 
and the last twenty years of our occupation of it, while during the 
greater portion of the intervening ten years (from 1825 to 1835) there 
was no uniform practice. 

33. Such, then, having been Ihe general practice heretofore, there 
cannot, apparently, be any difficulty, on the score either of the opinion 
exprftsed by the Government of India, or the orders received from the 
Honorable Court; and it will, I apprehend, be strictly in accordance 
with the sentiments expressed by both these authorities id continue to 
recognise in this matter no other principles than those in force for the 
last twenty years, and upon which the early settlement of the country 
was made, and no other transfers of alienated public revenue of any 
sort, whether by adoption or otherwise, than those to which the sanction 
of the ruling power may have been solicited and accorded. 

34. The reference to the Government of India contemplated by the 
Bombay Government seems to have been now rendered unnecessary by 
the clear and explicit orders which have in the meanwhile been received 
from the Honorable Court, whose previous instructions left this Govern- 
ment in some doubt as to the construction to be placed on them. These 
doubts have now, however, been removed by the despatch o^the 31st 
January last, No. 3, in paragraph 2 of which the Honorable Court have 
stated, — 

“ Wc arc decidedly of opinion that in no case should the aliena- 
tion of an Inam be recognised for any term exceeding that for which 
the present holder and his heirs may possess an int<yest, and that the 
eventual right of Government to resume the revenue on the extinction 
of the family of the original grantee should be carefully maintained.” 

This rule the Court have desired “ must be considered inviolable” ; 
from which it results that no adoption tending to the perpetuation of 
alienations of the public revenue of this description can hereafter be re- 
cognised. 

35. The necessity of diminishing by all legitimate means the enor- 
mous alienations of the public revenue in the Bombay Presidency has, 
1 believe, at length been recognised. It is a fact that the concession 
by the British Government of these so-called rights has been accompa- 
nied by no retention of the obligations _which attached to them, the 
consequence being the creation of a class which under the former Go- 
vernment did not exist; foT under that Government the holders of 
alienations contributed largely to the public resources by periodical and 
other payments, and assisted, generally speaking, to some extent in the 
internal administration of the country. Mr. Chaplin on the 26th April 
1821 informed the Bombay Government,— 
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“ These Nuzurs formerly produced a very considerable revenue, 
the sum derived from them by the late Government during the last 
fifty-six years exceeding four crores and fifty-eight thousand rupees.” 

And even this large amount, which was that appearing in the public 
accounts, formed, Mr. Chaplin thought, “ but a small part of the total 
collections under this head.” 

36. I close this report by an extract (paragraph 175) from a Hinute 
recorded on the 21st September 1815 by the Marquis of Hastings, 
whose cleaft and convincing language, used forty years ago, seems to 
apply with redoubled force to the present state of things in the Bombay 
Presidency : — 

“175. Of all subjects of taxation I should conceive the profits of 
rent-free lands the most legitimate. The holders of land of this de- 
scription are at present exempted from all contribution, whether to 
the local police or Government by which they arc protected, or to 
the public works from which their estates derive equal benefit with 
the rest of the community. They are indebted for the exemption 
^either to the superstition, to the false charity, or to the ill-directcd 
favour of the heads of former Governments and other men in power, 
and have little personal claim upon ourselves for a perpetual exemp- 
tion from the obligations they owe as subjects. Most of the tenures may 
be considered invalid ; indeed, the scruples which have saved the 
whole of these lands from indiscriminate resumption have given 
cause to admire as much the simplicity as the extreme good faith of 

all our actions and proceedings.” 

• 

(Signed) T. A. Cowter, Captain, 

Inam Commissioner Northern Division. 


6a 




Statement A (to accompany Captain T. A. Cowper, Assistant Liam Commissioner' s Letter No. 163, of the 2nd May 1853/ 
oflnams resumed by the Peshwa's Government by Sunuds or Orders, ichich are registered or quoted in forthcoming 
State Records , Diaries, Ledgers, Sf-c. 
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817th Sufur, Teesa 1/78-79 Four Inam villages in Prant The minister Sue- No reason assigned This was the act of the rival Mi- 

Subain. Poona. caram Bhugwunt. nister Nana Furnavese, the 

Peshwa being then an infant. 
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(True copy) 

(Signed) T. A- Cow»er, Captain, 

Inam Commissioner Northern Division. 



Number. 



Statement B (to accompany Captain T.A. Cowper, Assistant Inam 
Commissioner's Letter No. 163, of the 2nd May 1853 ) of Inams con- 
tinued to direct and to collateral Heirs , under the authority of the 
Peshwa's Government , by Sunuds or Orders , which are registered 
or quoted in forthcoming State Records ) Diaries , Ledgers , fyc. 


Date of the Registry of the Suuud 
or other Document referred to. 

• 7 


Substance of the Snnud, as registered or quoted in the 
State Rocords. 


' Arabic. 


A. D. 


1 iK hum sain 


1749-50 


Bringing to the account of the Government the sum 
of fifteen hundred rupees, being the amount of a 
relief (Nuzur) levied from Kwajeh Hameed Khan 
on sanctioning the continuance to him of the vil- 
lage of Toorkabad, in the province of Bedur, 
which had been held in Inam by his father Toork 
Taz Khau. 


2 


9th Zilkad, Eehe- 
day Seetain. 


1760-61 


Sanctioning the continuance, on the payment of a 
relief (Nuzur) of five thousand rupees, of two 
Inam villages in territory recently conquered from 
the Nizam, and then held by the family ot Syud 
Lushkur Khan. 


3 


16th TShaban, Suba 
Seetain. 




1766-67 


Sanctioning, on the payment of a relief (Nuzur) of 
one thousand rupees, the continuance of a share 
of the revenue of the village of Kemnair, Turuf 
Sattara, which had been held in Inam by Appajee 
Junardhun, and of his Surinjam holdings also, 
to his brother Balkrishna Junardhun. 


A 


4 th Shuwal, Eehe- 
| day Subain. 


1770-71 


[Sanctioning, on payment of a relief (Nuzur), the 
amount of which was afterwards fixed, the conti- 
nuance to Morar Rao Jadhow Bhooinjkur of one- 
third of the Inam village of Bhooinj, Prant Waee, 
and of the Surinjam also, yhich had been held 
by^his deceased father Kundeh Rao Jadhow. 


3 


20th Shaban, Seet 
Subain. 




1775-76 


Sanctioning, on payment of a relief (Nuzur) of five 
lakhs and one rupees, the continuance to Raghoor 
• putrao Raja Bahadoor of the Inams and Surin- 
jams held by his deceased father Naro Shunfcur 
Raja Bahadoor. 


6 


29th Rubee-ool- 
Awul, Suba Su- 
bain. 


7a 


1776-7 7 


Sanctioning, on payment of a relief (Nuzur) of four 
thousand and one rupees, the continuance to 
Hybutrao Athowlay of a share of the revenues 


Number. 


50 


Date of the Registry of the Sunud 
or other Document referred to. 


Substance of the Sunud, as registered or quoted in the 
State Records. 


Sub. mi. 


j (IJ mul ) of the villages of Sheersophul, in the Soopa 
j Turguna, and of Gozayhuvee, in the Baramuttee 
Kuryat, which had been held in Inam by his de- 
ceased father Soobanrao Athowlay, and also of 

i his late father’s Surinjam. 

i 

/ 14th Zilhoj, Tcesa 1 778-79 functioning the continuance to Madhow Rao Pettay 
Subain. of t ] 1(? Surinjams and the Inams which had been 

held by his late father, the Inams consisting of 
' the ullages of Chinchnora, Prant Waee, and 

| Bhamoorn, Prant Poona, and of land in the vil- 
lage of Kaeel, Prant Jooneer. 

8 16th Rujub, Tcesa 1778-79 jOrdcring the resumption of the Inams and large 

Subaiu. Surinjam then held by Raghooputrao Narayen 

j Raja Bahadoor, and transferring them to Trim- 
buk Rao Narayen Raja Bahadoor (the brother 
! of Raghooputrao) on payment of a relief (Nu- 
; zur) of ten laklis and one rupees. 

9 29th Rumzan, Tec- ! 1778-79 jSanclioning the continuance to Jeewan Rao Pundit 

sa ubain. ( g oomun t 0 f th c Surinjam and of half the Inam 

| village of Riswair, in the Kunar district, which 
• ; ! had been held by his father MyheeputRao Pundit 

| ; Soomunt, deceased. 

10 3rd Shuwal, Tcesa 1778-79 Continuing to Iluree Pundit Veidhan tee the Inam 

j I land in three villages of Purguna Indapoor, pre- 

| j viously held by his father Govind Pundit, who 

; had proceeded to Benares. 

1 1 29th Ruhec-ool-A- 1 778-79 ^Continuing, on payment of a relief (Nuzur) of twenty 


wul, Tcesa Su-j 
bain. I 


12 6th Jummad-ool- 1779 80 
Akhir, Sumancen. 


thousand and one rupees, to Abdool Gazeekhan, 
five Inam villages in Purguna Umber, which had 
been held by his late father, Hakeem Mahomed 
Aleekhan. 

Reciting the deatl}, without male issue, of Bapoojee 
Luximon Poorundhuree, and the consequent re- 
sumption of two Inam villages which had been 
originally granted to his father, and which the 
Government now allow to be held by MyheepuJ;- 
rao Luximon, the younger brother of the deceased 
Bapoojee Luximon. 
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13 


Date of the Registry of the Sunud 
or other Document referred to. 

Substance of the Sunud, as registered or quoted in the 
State Records. 

Arabic. 

I 

21st Rubee-ool-Ak- 
hair, Esunay Su- 
maneen. 

1781-82 

Continuing to Megusham Rao the Inam village and 
lands, and the Surinjam which had been held by 
his deceased father NRgo ltao Megusham. 


14 


27th Zilhfj, Sulas 
Sutnnneen. 


1782-83 


Continuing to Vireshwar Bhut Kurvcv three Inam 
Tillages (Madar, Kungola, and Bhadus), and Inam 
land in the village of Oorsali, which had been 
held by his deceased brother, and before his death 
attached by Government. 


15 


19th Rubee-ool- 
Awul, Arba Su- 
maneen. 


1783-81 


Continuing, on the payment of a relief (Nuzur) of 
eighteen thousand and one rupees, to Bulwunt 
Kao Kudum Banday, the Inarns (two villages) 
and Surinjam which had been held by his late 
father Amroot Kao Kudum Banday. 


1G 


25th Rujub, Khu- 
mus Sumaneen. 


1784-85 


Continuing, on the payment of a relief (Nuzur) of 
twenty thousand and one rupees, to Naraycn Kao 
Dhumdhcray the Inams (one village, and shares 
of revenue in three others) and Surinjam which 
had been held by his late father Trirnbuk Rao 
Dhumdheray. 


17 


8th Rumzan, Teesa 
Sumaneen. • 


1788-89 


Continuing to Anundrao Mulhar the Inams 
(shares in the revenue of two villages) and the 
Surinjam held by his late father Mulhar Rao 
Krishn. 


18 


9th Jummad-ool- 
Awul, Teesain. 


1789-90 


Sanctioning the continuance of Inam land in the 
[ village of Kooshturpun which had been held by 
Venkun Bhut biu linjesliwar Bhut, deceased, to 
his nephew and sons-in-law. 


19 


20th Rumzan, Tee- 
sain. 




1789-90 




Deciding on a petition from certain relatives and 
connexions of the Inamdars of the village of Ka- 
rungulla, in the Moolwar Purguna, and ordering 
the continuance of the village to the lineal male 
descendants of the original grantee, and to them 
alone, and directing the payment of thirty thousand 
rupees as relief (Nuzur) on the occasion. 


20 


Teesain 


1789-90 


Crediting to Government twenty-five thousand rupees, 
the amount of relief (Nuzur) j>aid by Rughoonath 
Rao Myral Panse, to whom Government had con- 
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21 


22 


23 


24 


Date of the Registry of the Sunud 
or other Document referred to. 

Substance of the Sunud , as registered or quoted in the 

State Records. 

Arabic. 

A. D. 



tinued the Inams and Surinjams of his late father 
and uncle. 

Eeheday Tecsain. . 

1790-91 

Bringing to account of Government fifty thousand 
rupees, the amount of relief (Nuzuf) , paid by 
Krishnajec Thorat, to whom the Inams and Su- 
rinjams of his late father Shuvajee Tliorat had been 
continued. 

1st Shuwal, Eeheday 
Teesain. 

1790-91 

Continuing to Jywuntrao Marunwar Futteh Jung 
Bahadoor a share in the Revenue (Umul) of the 
village of Chincholee, in the Patoda Purguna, 
which had been held in Inam, and also the Wutun 
which had heen held by his late grandfather. 

ArbaTeesain 

1793-94 

Bringing to account of Government four thousand 
rupees, the amount of relief (Nuzur) levied from 
Sukojee Rajeh Seerkay, on his being permitted 
to succeed to his late father’s Inams and Surinjams. 

11th Sufur, Khu- 
mus Teesain. 

1794-95 

< 

Issuing orders for the expenditure of twenty thou- 
sand and one rupees, to be levied from* Krishna 
Rao Shaloonkaj', as a relief (Nuzur), and on 
account of other dues, on his t being permitted to 
succeed to his late father’s Inam village and Surin- 
jam. 


(Signed) T. A. Covvpeii, Captain, 

Poona , 2nd May 1853. Assistant Inam Commissioner. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) T. A. Cowper,. Captain, 

Inam Commissioner Northern Division. 

* 
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Statement C (to accompany Captain T. A. Cowper, Assistant Inam 
Commissioner’s Letter No. 163, of the 2nd May 1853 ) of Inams con- 
tinued to adopted Sons, under the authority of the Peshwa’s Govern- 
ment, by Sunuds or Orders, which are registered or quoted in forth- 
coming State Records, Diaries, Ledgers, SfC. 


Date of the Registry of the Sunud 
or other Document rcferrod to. 

. Substance of the Sunud, as registered or quoted in the 

i State Records. 


Arabic. A. d. 


1 11th Jummad-ool- 1778-79 
Awul, Tcesa Su- 
bain. 


2 26thRumzan*Teesa 1778-79 
Subain. 


3 9thRubee-ool-^wul 1778-79 
Teesa Subain. 


4 16th Sufur, Esu- 1781-82 
nay Sumaneen k 


5 2nd Sufur, Arba 1 783-84 
Sumaneen. 


6 ;Arba Sumaneen . . 1783-84 


Sanctioning the continuance of the Inam village of 
Dyhurree, Prant Poona, to Mahadeo Rao, the 
adopted son of Tookajee Somwounshee, aud order- 
ing the payment of a relief (Nuzur) of one thou- 
sand rupees. 

Authorising the continuance, on the payment of a 
relief (Nuzur) of six thousand rupees, of four 
villages which had been held in Inam by Syud 
Kootubdeen Mahomed Khan wulud Syud Noor- 
dee Mahomed Khan Bahadoor, and resumed on 
his death without male issue, to his adopted son 
Imamoodecn. 

• 

Sanctioning the continuance of Inam land in the 
village of War, in the Asseer Purguna, to Kassee 
Dut, the adopted son of Myheshwar bin Ramesh- 
war Janee. 

Reciting the previous resumption of the village of 
Umber Khoord, in the Purguna of Nassick, in 
consequence of the death, without male issue, gf 
the Inamdar Ramchunder Bhut Khairkur, and 
the adoption of a son by his widow, not having 
received the sanction of Government, and now 
according such sanction on the application of the 
adopted son himself (Moro Bhut), and allowing 
him to hold the village. 

Sanctioning the continuance of three Inam villages 
in the Sattara district to Suddasew Pundit, the 
adopted son of Goonakur Pundit. 

Bringing to the account of Government twenty 
thousand rupees on account of a relief (Nuzur), 
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Date of the Registry of the Sunud 
or other Document referred to. 


Substance of the Sunud, as registered or quoted in the 
State Records. 


s 

.fc 


Arabic. 


A. d. 


or of a portion of a relief, paid on the Govern- 
ment according sanction to the continuance of 
the Inam village and land which had been held 
by the late Anundrao Ram to Ram Rao Anunt, 
adopted by the widow of the deceased Ioamdnr. 


7 


27th Zilhej, Scet 
' Sumaneen. 


1785-86 


Sanctioning the continuance of the Inam village of 
Yelloo, Prant Waec, which had been held by Bur- 
ba njec Moliitay, deceased, to Soajce Mohitay, 
adopted by the widow of the late Inarndar. 


S 


Teesa Sumaneen. . 


1788-89 


Bringing to Government account eighty thousand 
and one rupees, the amount of relief (Nuzur) 
levied on the recognition by Government of 
Rung Rao as the adopted son of Myhceputrao 
Luximon Poorundhuree, and on allowing him 
to succeed to the Iuams and Surinjam held by 
his deceased adoptive father. 


9 


9th Rubee-ool-Ak- 
hir, Teesa Suma- 
necn. 


1788-89 


Acknowledging the receipt by Government of fifty- 
five thousand rupees, the amount of relief (Nuzur) 
paid on the continuance of the Iiiam villages 
II and Wutun of the late Deoshct Vcerkur to Ma- 
T hadshet, adopted by the widow of the deceased 
Inarndar. 


10 


0 


10th Rumzan, Tec- 
sain. 


1789-90 


Sanctioning the continuance of Inam lands in tnree 
villages, and of the shares of the revenues (Urnul) 
of two others in the Purgunas of Dindoree, 
Wunn, and Nassick, to Moro Punt, adopted by 
the widow of the former Inarndar, Mahadowrao 
Bullal Peteh. 


11 


7th Mohurum, 
Teesain. 


1789-90 


Sanctioning, on payment of a relief (Nuzur) of one 
thousand rupees, the continuance of Inam land 
in the village of Malgoon cf, and of a share of the 
revenue (Umul) of the village of Nimboree and 
of other lands, fll of which had been held by the 
late Sudasew Rughoonath # Rajwarrav, to his 
adopted son Rughoonath. 


12 


Teesain 


1789-90 


Sanctioning, on payment of a relief (Nuzur) of four 
thousand rupees, the continuance of the Inams 
and Surinjam which had been held by the late 
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Dale of the Registry of the Sunud 
or other Document referred to. 

Substance of the Sunud, as registered or quoted in the 
State Records. 

Arabic. 

1 



Deorao Kassee Mootalik Nyadish, to his adopted 
son Kassee Deorao. 

5th Zilkad, Arba 

Teesanu 

• 

• 

1/93-94 

Sanctioning an adoption by the widow of the late 
Appajee Ram Dabholkur, and continuing to the 
adopted son, Ramrao Appajee, the three Inam 
villages, exclusive of certain shares of revenue, 
belonging to other parties, which had been held 
by Appajee Ram. 

4th Rubec-ool-Ak- 
hir, Suba Tee- 
sain. 

I79C-97 

Sanctioning the continuance of Inam land in the 
village of Keshow Rowache Patun, in Hindoo- 
stan, to the widow of Dinnanath bin Purmanund 
Kirvarce, and authorising her adopting a son to 
inherit the Inam ; also exempting the widow 
from the paymert of any relief (Nuzur) on the 
occasion. 

30th Snfur, Suba 
Myatain. 

♦ 

• 

180C-07 

Continuing, on payment of a relief (Nuzur) of twenty 
lakhs and one rupees, the Inams and large Surin- 
jam held by the late Nursing Khunderao Vin- 
choorkur, to his adopted son Wittulrao Nursing. 

ft . 


(Signed) T. A. Cowper, Captain, 

Poona, 2nd May 1853. Assistant Inam Commissioner. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) T. A. Cowper, Captain, 

Inam Commissioner Northern Division. 
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Statement D (to accompany Captain T. A. Cowper, Assistant Inam 
Commissioner' s Letter No, 163, of the 2nd May 1853 ) of Inams trans- 
f erred by gift or sale , under the authority of the Peshwa's Govern- 
ment , by Sunuds or Orders , which are quoted or registered in forth- 
coming State Records , Diaries , Ledgers , fyc. 


Date of the Registry of the Sunud 
or other Document referred to. 


Substance of the Sunud, as registered or quoted in the 
State Records. 


Arabic. 


A. D, 


1 


I Oth Zilhej, Khu- 
mus Seetain. 


17G4-G5 


Reciting an application from Moro Gopal to be per- 
mitted to hold in Inam the village of Kurrosee, 
in the Talooka of Chass, which had been trans- 
ferred to him in gift by the former Inamdar, 
Krishna Rao Mhadoo Joshee, and ordering the 
I village to be held in Inam accordingly. 


2 


7th Rumzan, Eehe- 
day Subain. 


1770-71 


Sanctioning the gift in Inam of some land in the Inam 
village of Chandooree, in the Nassick Purguna, 
by the holders of the village, to Bajee Luximon 
Joshee. 


3 


21st Rubee-ool-Ak- 
hir, Eeheday Su- 
bain. . * 


1770-71 


Authorising a transfer of the Inam village of Raha- 
tonree, in the Kallian Prant, previously made by 
Rukmabaee, the widow of Gopal Mhadoo Goray 
(who had been granted it on the death of her 
husband in battle), to Raojee Huree Bhiday. 


4 |5th Zilhej, Eehcdayj 
Subain. 


1770-71 


Sanctioning the transfer of 3 beegas of Inam land in 
the village of Sap, in the Bhewndy Prant, which 
had been giveit^by Survootum Shunkur Phurkay 
to Rambhut bin Go vied Bhut Phatuk. 


5 


20th Zilhej, Eehe- 
day Subain. 


1770-71 


Sanctioning the transfer of a share of the revenue 
(Umul) of the town of Halgaum, in the Sewgaum 
Purguna, which had been held in Inam by Su- 
koobaee Sinday, and 4nade over by her to Kundeh 
Rao Naique Nimbalkur. 1 


6 


24 th Rujub, Esu- 
' nay Subain. 


1771-72 


Sanctioning the transfer of Inam land in the town of 
Kullian, in the Kullian Prant, which had been 
held by Ramchunder Krishnarao Joshee, and 
given by him to Gungadhur Moreshwur Golay. 


Number. 
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Date of the Registry of the Sunud 
or other Document referred to. 


Substance of the Sunud, as registered or quoted in the 
State Records. 


7 


Arabic. 


A. D. 


11th Rubee-ool- 
Awul, Sula Su- 
bain. 


1 / 72-73 


Sanctioning the transfer of a share of the revenue 
(Umi4) of the village of Bendalla, in the Umber 
Purguna, which had been held in Inam by Su- 
goonabaee Sin day, and given by her to Moro 
Nurhur Bodray and Vishnoo Nurlmr Bodray. 


8 


4 th Zilhoi, SulasSu- 
bain. 


1772-73 


Sanctioning a transfer similar to the above, but in 
another village, by the same person to Moro Ba- 
poojee Phurkey, Gungadhur Abajee Phurkay, 
Ilurcc Bullal Phurkay, and Dhondoo Bullal 
Phurkay. 


9 


'9 th Jummad-ool- 
| Awul, Arba Su- 
bain. 


1773-74 


Sanctioning / the gift of some Inam land in the village 
of Khaiiowree, in the Poona Prant, made by 
Luximon Chintamun Dhurpliullay to Mhadoo 
Rao Krislm Pansay. 


10 


Arba Subain 


1773-74 


•Bringing to nccount of Government two hundred 
rupees, the amount of relief (Nuzur) paid by 
Myhceput llao Krishna Chandoiekur, on his being 
permitted to purchase, for four hundred rupees, 
from Luximon Chintamun Dhurpliullay, some 
Inam land in the village of Bhambowra, in the 
Poona Prant. 


1 1 1 Otli Shuwal, Khu- 
mus Subain. 


1774-75 


Sanctioning a gift in Inam made to Anundbhut bin 
Dhondbhut Chitrao and to Kasseebhut bin Dhond- 
bhut Chitrao, by Withnl Sewdeo Vinchorekur, 
of some Inam land in his Inam village of Saikhair, 
in the Nassick Purguna. 


12 


12th Rujub, Suba 
Subain. 


1776-77 


13 


5th Jummad-ool- 
Awul, Suman Su- 
bain. 


1777-78 


✓ 




Sanctioning the gift of some Inam land in the' vil- 
lage of Bhooinj, made by Bulwunt Bajee Rao to 

Venkajee Mankeshwur Uslaykur. 

• 

Sanctioning the gift in Inam, by Tookajee bin Sun- 
tojee Somwounshee, of some land in his Inam vil- 
; lage of Dyhurree, in the Mawul Turuf, to Myhee- 
put Rao Krishna Sathay. 


14 


9tli Shaban, 
Sumaneen. 


Sect 


1785-86 


I 


Sanctioning the gift by Balajee Junardbun (Nana 
Furnavese) of some Inam land in the town of 
Waee, to Rajeshwarbhut bin Konherbhut Nau- 
derkur, 


8a 
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Date of the Registry of the Sunud 
or other Document referred to. 

Arabic. 

A. 1). 

1 stRubee-ool-Awul, 
Suba Sumaneen. 

1786-87 

8th Shuwal, Esunay 
Teesain. 

1791-92 

8th Shuwal, Salas 
Teesain. 

1792-93 

2nd Rumzan, Sulas 
Teesain. 

1792-93 


I 

a 

fc 

15 


16 


17 


18 


Substance of the Sunud, as registered or quoted in the 
State Records. 


Sanctioning the sale by Daood Khan and Hyder 
Khan of their Inam village of Khoomshet, in the 
Jooneer Prant, to Balajee Mhadoo Bhirray, for 
the sum of rupees fifteen thousand and one. 

Sanctioning the gift by Balajee Junardhun (Nana 
Furnavese) of some Inam land in the village of 
Kurrundee, in the Tarneer Purguna, to Suznajee 
bin Yessajee Goorow Waghmarah. 

Sanctioning the gift by Eshwunt Gungadhur Chun- 
derchoor, of his Inam village of Hewrah Choun- 
dal, in the Umber Purguna, to Abbajee Gunga- 
dhur Wanowlay. 

Sanctioning the sale by Mahomed Hooscin-ood-deen 
wulud Shaik Meerao-ood-deen and others, for the 
sum of rupees one thousand seven hundred and 
one, of Inam land in the town of Akoleh, in the 
Akoleh Purguna, to Krishnajee Ambadas Sunt. 


(Signed) T. A. Cowper, Captain, 
Assistant Inam, Commissioner. 


Poona, 2nd May 1853. 


(True copy) 

(Signed) T. A. Cowper, Captain, 

Inam Commissioner Northern Division. 
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No. 62 or 1855. 

Territorial Department, Revenue. 

To the Honorable the Court of Directors, 

For Affairs of the Honorable Hast India Company, London. 

Dated Bombay , 9</t July 1855. 

Honorable Sirs, — We do ourselves the honour to forward herewith 
copy of a Memorandum which, at the request of our Officiating Chief 
Secretafy, Captain Cowper, Inam Commissioner Northern Division, has 
prepared, explanatory of the practice as regards admitting adoptions to 
Inams followed in this Presidency. 

2. Your Honorable Court, acting on the opinion of the Government 
of India, have directed (revenue despatch No. 5, dated 23rd March 
1853, paragraph 3) that there should be “ no alteration in the existing 
practice in this respect,” being evidently impressed with the opinion 
that the practice has been to admit of adoptions to Inam estates without 
exacting the consent of Government to such adoption. 

3. Captain Cowper, it will be perceived; has, in his very complete 
and able Memorandum, fully shown that, from the introduction of the 
British Government in 1817, until 1825, no adoption to an Inam was 
allowed without the previous consent of Government. In 1825 an 
ambiguous, order was issued, directing that “ children adopted with 
such forms and sanctions as have been usual should succeed to Inams 
or whatever may be considered private property.” This order produced, 
much irregularity in practice, but subsequent to 1836 it would appear 
that the consent of Government has always been considered essential. 

4. The practice of the Peshwa’s Government has been illustrated by 
Captain Cowper by many examples, placing beyond all doubt, that the 
consent of Government to adoptions was, during the supremacy of the 
Murathas, rigidly insisted on in all cases of adoption (and often in cases 
of regular lineal succession), and generally, if allowed, purchased by the 
payment of a considerable Nuzur. 

5. In forwarding a copy of Captain Cowper’s Memorandum, we beg 
to inform you that we consider the “existing practice,” which your 
Honorable Court have enjoined us to follow, to involve the necessity of 
obtaining the consent of Government to all adoptions of heirs to alien > 

ated State revenues. . 

• We have the honour to be, & c. 

(Signed) Elphinstone. 

„ J. G. Lumsdek.. 

„ A*. Malex. 

Bombay Castle r 9th July 1855. 
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Extract Paragraphs 3 and 4 of a Despatch from the Honorable the Court 
of Directors , No. 3, dated 12 th March 1856. 

Letter dated 9th July, No. 62 of 1855. 

3. The information brought together in the valuable Memorandum 

prepared by Captain Cowpcr conclusively estab- 
Cap^ Wd Cow^ Cm inam lislies that under the government of the Peshwas 
Commissioner in the the consent of the ruling power was invariably 

MtOT^of^hc^practlc^as required for the adoption of hchrs to all rent-free 
regards admitting adop- holdings, as well as for the alienation of such 
tions to Inams. holdings from the line of the original grantee ; that 

the same practice was maintained by the British Government from 1817 
to 1825, in which year an order in regard to adoptions was issued so 
ambiguously expressed as to lead to much doubt and uncertainty, and 
to introduce a want of uniformity in disposing of such questions ; and 
that from about the year 1S36 the original principle of requiring the 
consent of Government to such adoptions was revived, and has since 
that time been steadily adhered to. 

4. Under these circumstances, we approve the interpretation which 
you have put on our orders to follow the existing practice in this respect, 
(despatch dated 23rd March, No. 5 of 1853) as “involving the necessity 
of obtaining the consent of Government to all adoption^ of heirs to 
alienated State revenues.” 


No. 59 of 1S56. 

Revenue Department. 

From Captain T. A. Cowper, 

Officiating Special Commissioner, 

• To H. Young, Esq., 

Officiating Chief Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Dated Bombay , 5th May 1856. 

Sir, — In paragraph 24 of my Memorandum No. 569 a, dated the 26th 
May 1855, I stated that the sanction of Government to all adoptions, in 
virtue of which property held from the State was sought to be inherited, 
had always been considered essential during the Peshwa’s rule, and 
that the same practice had been followed under the British Government 
until May 1825, when a directly contrary principle appeared, to use the 
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words of the late Inam Commissioner, Mr. Hart, to have been first enun- 
ciated “ by Captain Robertson (who was mistaken in the supposed 
facts on which he grounded it) ; to have been submitted without more 
investigation than he could have made in one day by Mr. Chaplin; and 
to have been immediately a lopted by Govt rnment, ,, without, in so far 
as the records show, any further inquiry. 

2. In the same Memorandum I showed that there were reasons for 
believing the order passed by Government on that occasion to have 
been “ either issued under some complete mistake or misapprehension, 
cr than in ’describing the necessity of t such form - and sanctions as may 
have been usual,’ the sanction of the ruling power was understood to 
be included as a matter of course”; and I further showed that Mr. 
Chaplin could not in all probability ever have constru^jf the Govern- 
ment older in any other way. 

3. I have within the last few days become cognisant of that which 
places* it beyond the possibility of doubt that Captain Robertson’s 
letter, on which the Government order of 1825 was issued, either was 
intended to convey an opinion precisely the reverse of that which it 
has hitherto been supposed, and certainly- does appear to uphold, or 
else that it conveyed one now shown to be perfectly worthless, not 
merely on the evidence of former universal practice, but equally so 
on that afforded by his own emphatic contradiction of it, recorded six 
years afterwards. 

4. .In 1831 Government were requested to recognise an adoption of 
a son to succeed to certain Inam, Surinjam, and other holdings of the 
late Jywuntrao Muntrce. The question was referred for the opinion 
of several Collectors, of whom Captain Robertson, then Collector of 
Ahmednuggur, was one. His reply (No. 354, dated 24th August 1831, 
paragraph 2) to the Government reference is below transcribed : — 

“ My opinion is, that to enable the Hindoo son to inherit the pos- 
session of his adoptive father, in any country or jurisdiction of India, 
the sanction of the Government of that country to the act of adoption 
is required by the Hindoo law as a sine qua non of legal title ; and 
as we also dispense justice to Hindoos by their own laws, the 
adopted son of the Muntree hasr, therefore, no title to the succes- 
sion unless Government be pleased as a favour to acknowledge 
and admit it.” 

5. I have also to bring to the notice of Government an extraordi- 
nary illustration of the want of system and the error which have pre- 
vailed in the disposal of applications to be permitted to adopt. 

6. On the 4th October 1831, the following Minute was recorded in 
the Political Department by the Governor, the Earl of Clare. How or 
in what this Minute had its origin cannot be ascertained. It is recorded 
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in a miscellaneous political volume, written on a small piece of letter 
paper, and has no apparent connection with any of the proceedings 
with which it is bound up: — 

“ From several papers which have lately come before me, it ap- 
pears that the Collectors do not exactly know in what cases Govern- 
ment allows adoptions, and misconception on this subject has, I be- 
lieve, arisen from the late dissensions respecting Nuzurana; and to 
remove all doubt I think that the instructions of Government dated 
June 3rd 1825 should be republished for the information ,of the Col- 
lectors and all concerned.” * • 

* 

7. Consequent on the above Minute, the following circular instruc- 
tions were under date the 24th October 1831 issued in each of the de- 
partments £ 

“ It having come to the knowledge of Government that some doubt 
exists as to the particular cases in which adoptions are allowecj^ I am 
directed by the Right Honorable the Governor in Council to commu- 
nicate to you the following instructions for your guidance. 

“ 2. As a general rule in the Deccan, Government admits that 
children adopted with such fonns and sanctions as may have been 
usual should succeed to Inam lands, or whatever may be considered 
private property. 

“3. With regard to Jagheer, no adoption can have any effect 
unless it is expressly so declared by the Government.” * 

8. Fifteen days later, on the 8th November 1831, Government, in 
their Revenue Secretary’s letter No. 3647, informed the Collector of 
Ahmednuggur that an adoption of a son by a widow who then held in 

t Inam the village of Amburkhoord, in the Nassiek Purguna, “may be 
permitted, under a clear understanding that it is not to confer any title 
to the village alluded to.” 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) T. A. Cowper, Captain, 
Officiating Special Commissioner. 
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No. 1787 of 1856. 

Territorial Department, Revenue. 

To the Officiating Special Commissioner. 

Copy of the Resolution passed by Government under date 23 rd May 
1856, Ton a Letter from the j Officiating Special Commissioner , No. 
5§, dated 5th May 1856, bringing to notice certain circumstances 
connected with the Orders formerly issued by Government , and the 

practice observed regarding Adoptions affecting the Public Revenue. 

+ 

These further researches completely corroborate the opinion already 
arrived at by Captain Cowper, and concurred in by Government and 
the Honorable Court, to whom copy of this communication should be 
forwarded. 

(Signed) H. Young, 

Officiating Chief Secretary to Government. 
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No. 163 of 1854. 

From Captain T. A. Cowper, 

Assistant Inam Commissioner, 

To C. J. Manson, Esq., 

Inam Commissioner. 

Dated, at Deoghur, Poona Districts, 25th March 1854. 

Sir, — I have the honour, under the instructions noted in the margin, to 

Governmentorder in the report upon the Surinjam of the Nuggurkur family. 

Department. No. entered as No. 26 of Class II. and No. 21 of Class 
3673, of the 18th August . , 

1853 , and Inam Commis- HI. m the Revised Lists of Sunnjams submitted to 

^tnd^mfthfaifcJm- G ’ overIftnent b Y the A g ent Sirdars, Mr. Brown, on 
paniments to which are the 26th October 1847. 

herewith returned v entry regarding this Surinjam in the 

memorandum prepared by Mr. Elphinstone’s Secretary, Mr. McDonnell, is 
below extracted : — 

u No. 38. Ramchunder Mahadeo Nuggurkur Exd. 

“ Ahmednuggur. 

Kusba Kanoor, Purguna Parnair • Rs. 8,400 

“ Hyderabad . 

1 chahoor of land in MoujeJ3oor6gaum, Purguna Gandapoor . . 195 

“ Poona . 

3J khundies of land in Mouje Kotroor, Turuf Kuryat Mawul. . 100 

/* . 


Grand Total Jagheer.. .. Rs. 8,695 
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“ Inam. 

* “Ahmednuggur. 

100 beegas of land in Kusba Kanoor, Purguna Parnair . .Rs. 

In the Turuf Nuggur Ilavelly 

Total in Ahmednuggur . . . . Rs. 

“ Konhun. 

Land in Mouje Ambarry, Turuf Pavus, Talooka Rutna- 
gherry. ® Si 

Grand Total Inam .... Rs. 614 4 0 

“ 38. This man has not given in any statement ; he is in confinement with 
Robertson as a revenue defaulter. You give a very bad character of him 
in your notes. The nephew has returned from Benares and claims his share. 
Bajec Rao’s last Sunud is in Ramchunder Mahadeo’s name, in consequence 
of which it is said Captain Pottinger has continued it to him. The nephews, 
Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt and Narayen Rao Yeshwunt, state that they 
left Benares in consequence of hearing that their share was restored to 
them ; what they had collected on their account prior to Captain Pottinger s 
last order they are now called on to refund by Ramchunder Mahadeo. By 
the district accounts the collections in 1226 from Kanoor amounted to 
Rs. 6, 910-12 J. Bajee Rao’s last Sunud is dated ten yeqrs ago.” 


160 0 0 
119 0 0 


340 0 0 


274 4 0 


3. In the 
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4. In the register of restored Surinjams which Mr. Elphinstone’s successor, 
Mr. Chaplin, submitted to the Bombay Government on the 28th October 
1 822, this Surinjam was shown to have been actually restored, in equal shares, 
to Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt and Uamchunder Mahadeo ; the entry is below 
extracted : — 




5. The division of the Surinjam into two parts is shown by ac Murathee 
List, prepared in the Deccan Commissioner’s Office, and generally designated 
the “ Jaree Putt,” to have been made by Mr. Chaplin, as shown below : — 

To Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt Nuggurkur, — 

* One-half of the revenues of the village of Kanoor, exclu- 
sive of the Mokassa, Sahotra, Surdeshmookhee, Sur- 

patelkee, and transit duties Rs. 4,200 0 0 

Half a chahoor of land in the village of Sooregaum, Pur- 

guna Gandapoor 97 8 0 

One and three-quarters of a khundy of land in the 
village of Kotroor, Turuf Kuryat Mawul 50 0 0 


Total . . .. Rs. 4,347 8 0 
To Ramchunder Mahadeo Nuggurkur, — , 

4ft 

Precisely the«ame as the above . Rs. 4,347 8 0 

6. The following genealogical table has been now furnished by the 
family. • ' 



Naro Babjee.* Original grantee of land in Sonaieg and Kotroor. 
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7. The entry of this holding as No. 28 in the class of “ Surinjams grant- 
ed between the death of Madhow Rao the Great and the execution of the 
Treaty of Bassein," in the lists dated the 3rd January 1834 prepared by the 
Deputy Agent for Sirdars, Mr. J. Warden, is below extracted : — 


| Number. 

Names of the 
Present 
Incumbents. 

Date of 
Original 
Grant. 

Estimated real 

V alue. 

Reasons for making the Grant, 
as recorded by the Sole 
Commissioner in the Deccan. 

Remarks. 

28 

Neelkunt Rao 
Yeshwunt, & 
Luximon Rao 
Ramchundcr 
Nuggurkur. 

a.d. 1779 

Rs. q. r. 

7.132 0 38 

c 

* 

A man of very respectable 
family. lie was a great Mam- 
lutdnr in Bajee Rao's time, 
and acquired his favour by 
disreputable acts. He pro- 
mised to give up several forts, 
and broke his faith, and is 
now in prison at Waee. His 
nephew, who is at Benares, 
has a claim to these lands. 
A good deal of his property 
was plundered at Singhur. 
He is a revenue defaulter. 
The Jagheer to be divided 
according to the legal shares, 
as it would have been had 
Bajee Rao's last Sunud never 
been issued, between him , 
and his nephew. j 

< 

« 


8. On the revision shortly afterwards by the Agent, Mr., Marriott, of his 
Deputy’s lists, no alteration was made in regard to this Surinjam, excepting that 
the number became 35, and the class in which it was entered was described 
to be tha t of “ ancient Surinjams, granted before or during the reign of the 
Peshwa called in the Deccan Madhow Rao the Great, or otherwise entitled 
to equal consideration.” 

9. In the lists submitted by the Agent, Mr. Mills, on the 23rd October 
1840, this Surinjam became No. 38 of Class I., the entry in Mr. Marriott’s 
lists being preserved, with the additional remark, — “ The estate was continued 
to Neelkunt Rao and Luximon Rao before the late Agent’s statement was 
submitted to Government.” 

10. In the lists prepared and submitted to Government on the 29th 
December 1844 by the Agent for Sirdars, MV. Warden, «ihe half Surinjam, 
which at the inlJoduction of the British Government had been continued to 
Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt, was entered, as shown below, as No. 4 in Class II. 
of Surinjams “ to be held for one generation'^ter the death of the present 
incumbents.” 
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12. In the revised lists submitted by the Agent for Sirdars, Mr. Brown, 
on the 26th October 1847, the half of the Surinjam, which at the introduc- 
tion of the British Government was continued to Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt, 
was entered, as shown on the two following pages, as No. 26 of Class II. 
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by Mr. Elphinatone, 
when Solo Commis- 
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Deccan. 
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15 


Remarks. 
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The Chor Chittee (deed of release), dated A. d. 1819, is in tho names of Ram- 
chumler Mahadeo and Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt, as ro-sharcrs of this Sarin- 
jam. The name of the former is entered in Mr. Elphinstouc.’s List No. IJ8, 
("lass Mootsiideefi. He is dead. Ilis sons’ names, Luximon Rao Ram- 
chunder and Seorao Kameliunder, are entered in No. 21 of Class I J I., 
and they are consequently the second British grantees. Neelkunt Rao Yesh- 
wunt, whose name is recorded in this list, is the first. British grantee. 

The following detailed circumstances will show the relative co-sharers in this 
Surinjam : — 

Muhndnjpc Narayen, „ 

'Original Grantee. 


I 

j 1 


‘Yeshwunt Kao ttamchunder 

Mahadeo. Mahadeo. 


I 


Neelkunt Kuo Narayen Kuo Luximon Kuo Seorao 

Yeshwunt. Yeshwunt. Rainelnindcr. Kamchu rider. 


I 

I " 1 


Trimbuk Chintnmun 

Kuo. Kuo. 


1. This Surinjam was originally acquired by Mahadajee Narnven, and on 
the accession of the British power a Chor Chittee for the release of the 
Surinjam was granted in (lie names of the co-slmrers Ramclmnder Maha- 
deo and Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt, they being the two surviving senior mem- 
bers of the two branches of the family. Subsequently, on the death of Ram- 
chuuder Mahadeo, the Suriujam was resumed, and restored to his two 
sons Luximon Rao and Seorao by Mr. Chaplin, on the 10th July 1825, 
whose names are entered in No. 21 of Class HI. of these statements. 

2. Narayen Rao Yeshwunt died nt, the time of the conquest, and his two 
sons Trimbuk Rao and Chintamuii Rao being infants, their names were 
not, entered in the Chor Chittee of the Suriujam ; but they have enjoyed 
their respective shares in the Surinjam from the date of the Chor Chittee. 

9. Under these circumstances, it would appear that this Surinjam is 
respectively eiyoycd by the whole family, anil consequently a moiety of 
thdk portion of the Surinjam for which a Chor Chittee was granted to 
Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt justly belongs to Trimbuk Rao and Chiutamun 
Rao, the heirs of tho deceased brother Narayen Rao Yeshwunt. 

4. The date of the original grant of the Surinjam, viz. Sumaneen (a. p. 
1779), is taken from a title-deed in possession of this Surinjaindar, and 
which, is, moreover, registered in the Peshwa’s Duftur. 

5. TJifs Surinjam has been considered hereditary by Mr. Elphinatone. 
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13. The other half of the Surinjam, which at the introduction of the British 
revised lists, as shown below, as No. 21 of Class III : — 
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Poona .... 
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Kotroor. 
Half of 
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Total. . 
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4,149 13 0 
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• Government was continued to liamchunder Mahadeo, was entered in the 


Annual Private Income of 
the Incumbent. # 

The’Xames and Ages of the 
Incumbent’s Legitimate 
Male Issue. 

• 

Whether the Surinjam has 
been continued beyond the 
Second Generation from 
the Conquest. 

The Tenure. 

Reasons for making 
the Grant, as recorded 
by Mr. Elphinstone, 
when Sole Commissioner 
in the Deccan. 

Remarks. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

If) 

Rs. a. p. 
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14. The entry of this Surinjam in the revised lists appears to be faulty in 
the following instances : — 

1st. — The Surinjam is stated to have been “ acquired by Mahadajee 
Narayen,” whereas the land in Kotroor was acquired (vide paragraph 15 of 
this letter) by (b) Mahadajee Narayen’s father, (\) Naro Babjee. 

2nd . — According to the revised lists, “ on the accession of the British 
power a Chor Chittccfor the release of the Surinjam was granted in the 
names of the co-sharers, liamchunder Mahadeo and Neclkunt Rao Yesh- 
wunt” ; but at the conquest (d) Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt was noY a cq-sharer, 
nor was he in possession of any portion whatever of thcS\irinjam, the whole 
of wdiich had been granted (vide paragraph 16 of this letter) to (c) Ram - 
chunder Mahadeo by Bajee Rao in 1810. It was Mr. Elphinstone who 
annulled the last Peshwa’s act, and issued the order (recorded in the preced- 
ing, the 15th, column of the same entry in the revised lists) that the Surin- 
jam should be “ divided according to the legal shares, as it would have 
been had Bajee Rao’s last Sunud never been issued, between him (Ram- 
chunder Mahadea) and his nephew/’ 

3rd . — Again, the revised lists state “ Narayen Rao Yeshwunt died at the 
time of the conquest, and his two sons, Trimbuk Rao and Chintainun Rao, 
being infants, their names were not entered in the Chor Chittee of the Surin- 
jam.” But this is wholly incorrect, as (e) Narayen Rao died, not at the 
time of the conquest, but five years afterwards, in 1822 ;* whereas the 
Surinjam was continued, as directed by Mr. Elphinstone, to Neelkunt 
Rao Yeshwunt and Ramchunder Mahadeo, and an order of release was 
issued accordingly, by the Collector of Ahmudnuggur, asoarly as the 20th 
April 1818, or four years before Narayen Rao Yeshwunt’s death. 

4 th. — Having assumed Narayen Rao Yeshwunt’s death to have taken 
place at the conquest instead of in 1 822, it is further stated, — “ Under these 
circumstances it would appear that this Surinjam is respectively enjoyed by 
the whole family, and, consequently, a moiety of that portion of the Surinjam 
for which a Chor Chittee was granted to Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt justly 
belongs to Trimbuk Rao and Chintamun Rao, the heirs of the deceased 
brother Narayen Rao Yeshwunt.” But the circumstancesf which the Agent 
supposed to lead to the above conclusion did not, it has been explained, 
exist, and these two sons of a younger brother can, apparently, have no 
claim whatever upon Government , although they may have upon the elder 
branch, so long as the alienation may last. § 

* Statement of the claimants themselves, made before the Assistant Inam Commissioner on 
'the 18th February 1854. v 

t The death of NaAyen Rao Yeshwunt at the conquest, Smd the non-entry of his sons’ names 
in the order of release (Chor Chittee), owing to their being infants. 
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15. The three items composing this Surinjam were granted as shown 
below : — 

1st . — One chahoor of land in the village of Sooregaum, Purguna Ganda- 
pooi> granted to Mahadajee Naraycn by a Sunud shown in the Ghumee 
ledger to have been registered in the State diary of the 3rd April 1784, 
(12th Jummad-ool-Awul, Arba Sumaneen,) in lieu of a similar quantity of 
land in the town of Sonaiee, resumed by Government, which had been granted 
to Naro Babjee exclusive of his salary (Kheriz Tainat), i. e . in personal 
Surinjam/by a Sunud shown in the Ghurnee ledger to have been regis- 
tered in the State diary of the 31st October 1775 (24th Mohurum, Sect 
Khumsain). 

2nd . — Ninety beegas of land in the village of Kotroor, Turuf Kuryat Ma- 
wul, valued at Its. 100, and six maunds of grain, granted to Naro Babjee 
in gift (Buksheesh), by a Sunud shown in the Bhera ledger to have been 
registered in the State diary of the 14th November 1756 (20th Sufur, Suba 
Khumsain). 

3rd . — A portion of Kusba Kanoor, consisting of the Jagheer, Babtee, 
Goorgee, Sheree, Surdeshmookee-kusr, and import duties, and valued at 
Its. 8,400, was granted to Mahadajee Narayen as an addition to his salary, 
(Jastee Tainat), by a Sunud registered in the State diary of the 18th July 
1779 (3rd ltujub, Sumaneen). The Sunud specifies the Mokassa, Sahotra, 
Surdesmgokce, Surpatelkee, transit duties, and half a chahoor of disputed 
boundary land, as not included in the grant to Mahadajee Narayen. 

1 6. The second Sunud, granting Kanoor to Itamchunder Mahadeo, referred 
to by Mr. Elphkistone, and dated the 1st June 1810 (27th Rubce-ool-Akhir, 
Ashur Myatain), docs not seem to have been registered — at least, no registry 
has been found; but it cannot be necessary to refer to it, as Mr. Elphinstone 
specially ignored it when he directed* “ the Jagheer to be divided according 
to the legal shares, as it would have been had Bajee Iiao’s last Sunud never 
been issued, between him (Itamchunder Mahadeo) and his nephew.” It is only 
of importance to remark that this second Sunud granted neither more nor less 
than the one issued in 1779 to Mahadajee Narayen (referred to in paragraph 
15 of this letter). 

17. This Surinjam appears to Rave been granted (as shown in paragraph 
15 of this letter) between a. d. 1751 and a. d. 1796, and to be, under the 
orders contained in the 12^ paragraph of the Honorable Court’s despatch 
No. 17, of the 26t?i October 1842, resumable “after a second generation from 
the conquest, making a pensionary provision equal to half the net proceeds 
of the Surinjam lands for the generation next succeeding.” 

# 

* Column 5 of the extract from Mr. Elphinstone’s lists quoted in paragraph 3 of this letter. 
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18. As, however, the holding was continued by Mr. Elphinstone in two 
distinct portions, each of these portions will have to be treated as a separate 
Surinjam. 

19. The Surinjam No. 26 of Class II. has now to be continued uto the 

second generation, the first British grantee, (d) Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt, having 
died* on the 26th of July 1853. It should, therefore, be entered in the name 
of (l) Gunputrao Neelkunt, the eldest son of the late holder. At Gunputrao’s 
death the Surinjam will be resumable, a pension equal to half its net 
proceeds being granted to the next generation. *• t 

20. The other Surinjam, No. 21 of Class III., is at present in the hands of 
the second generation. It was continued at the introduction of the British 
Government to (c) Ramchunder Mahadeo, who died in or about 1825, when 
the Surinjam was, in a letter dated the 12th July 1825, from the Deccan 
Commissioner, Mr. Chaplin, to the Collector of Ahmednuggur, directed to be 
“ made over” to the two sons of the deceased, (f) Luximon Rao and (o) Seo- 
rao, who are at present alive. 

21. Government have, apparently, to decide whether Mr. Chaplin’s order 

of the 12th July 1825 was intended to convert the Surinjam continued by Mr. 
Elphinstone to one person (Ramchunder Mahadeo) into two distinct and 
separate holdings. It does not seem to me probable that such was Mr. 
Chaplin’s intention ; but in any case I apprehend it to have been a measure 
requiringf the sanction of Government, which does not appear to. have been 
asked for or granted. * 

22. The Surinjam No. 21 of Class III., if decided to be continuable under 
the ordinary rules, will lapse at the death of' (f) Luximon Ramchunder, the 
usual pension being granted to the next generation. 

23. Should Government decide that (f) Luximon Rao and (g) Seorao 
are to be considered as having each of them a distinct and separate claim 
upon Government, it will be necessary, under the instructions received in the 
3rd paragraph of the Chief Secretary’s letter No. 4532, of the 26th October 
1853, to affix a separate number to the half share of each, that of (f) Luximon 
Ramchunder becoming, in such case, No. 21 A of Class III., and that of 
(g) Seorao Ramchunder No. 21 b of Class III., and each of the Surinjams thus 
numbered lapsing on the death of its preserft holder, with the usual pension to 
the next generation. 

24. It will have been observed that the land in the village of Sooregaum, 

* Reported to Government by the Collector of Ahmednuggur on the 13th August 1853, 
No. 1560. 

t Paragraphs 5 and 6 of letter dated the 15th July 1820 from the Supreme to the Bombay 
Government, a copy 6f which was forwarded to Mr. Chaplin with a letter No. 1291, of the 23rd 
August following, from the Chief Secretary at Bombay. 
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which formed a portion of the Surinjam continued by Mr. Elphinstone, was 
not entered either in Mr. Warden’s lists of 1844 or in the revised lists of 1847 ; 
this is the portion of the Surinjam which in my letter No. 90, of the 14th 
February last, I reported to have “ been since the introduction of the British 
Government improperly and, apparently, fraudulently entered in the Govern- 
ment accounts as Incim I have passed a decision under Act XI. of 1852 up- 
on the Inam title put forward, and can best explain the circumstances of the 
case by submitting the following extract from my proceedings No. 115, dated 
the 24th Fehfuary 1854 : — 

“ 6. The title-deeds produced by the claimants, assuming them to be 
genuine and authentic documents, and admitting all that they purport to show, 
prove that the land claimed was granted not in Inam but in personal Surinjam. 

“ 7. As personal Surinjam it is found entered in the memoranda framed 
by the Peshwa’s Government at different periods, and showing the Surinjam 
then held by the Nuggurkur family. 

“ 8. As personal Surinjam it was released by Mr. Elphinstone, entered 
in the memoranda framed by his Secretary, Mr. McDonnell, and included in * 
the lists of Jagheers transmitted by him to the Government of India on the 
25th October 1819. 

“9, The accounts of the village of Sooregaum have been obtained from 
the Government records, and the land claimed has been found entered in 
them as shown below : — . 

“ Por 1818-19 and 1819-20 the accounts are not forthcoming. 

“ In a. d. 1820-21 entered as the Shet-Sunud land of Neelkunt Rao and 
Ramchunder Mahadeo. 

“In a. d. 1821-22 entered as the Shet-Sunud land of Ramchunder 
Mahadeo, under the head of Inam. 

“And from this last year (a. d. 1821-22) up to the present date it has 
been entered as an Inam. m 

“ 10. The claimants are the Koolkurnces of the village of Sooregaum, 
although the duty is performed by an agent appointed by them. It cannot, 
however, be argued or supposed that their own holding can have been thus 
improperly entered for the first time in the accounts of 1821-22, as an Inam, 
unknown to, or unauthorised b^ themselves, and they must, apparently, be 
held responsible. 

“11. Under ordinary circumstances the Assistant Inam Commissioner 
would consider this a case for adjudication under Provision 2 of Rule 6 of 
Schedule B of Act XI. of 1852 ; but as the holding is one justly claimable 
as a Surinjam, and as a report on the whole Surinjam of the Nuggurkur family 
is about to be submitted to#Government, the proper present course appears 
to be merely to direct the entry of the land under its proper head of Surinjam. 
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“ 12. The Assistant Inam Commissioner therefore decrees, under Rule 
6 of Schedule B of Act. XI. of 1852, that the land claimed be at once 
entered in the Government accounts as Surinjam.” 

25. In closing this report, I have to allude to the valuable accounts? of the 
Peshwa’s Government which there was reason to expect would have been 
obtained from this family. The holder of the Surinjam at the conquest, 
(c) Ramchunder Mahadeo, was, as recorded (vide paragraph 3 of this letter) by 
Mr. Elphinstone, “ a great Mamlutdar in Bajee Rao's time,” and the founder 
of the family, (a) Naro Babjee, appears to have had, in one shape or another, 
jurisdiction over the greater portion of the present Ahmednujggur Collectorate, 
and to have exercised peculiar functions, very similar to those of this 
Commission. 

26. Not a document, however, of any description have I been able to 
obtain from any of the members of the family. On the 30th April 1852 1 
addressed the late (d) Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt on the subject, and received from 
him a reply of the same date, informing me that the whole of the records of 

*the Peshwa’s Government required by me had been kept in his house at Nug- 
gur, and having been more or less injured and destroyed by vermin and rain, 
had been sold. 

27. On the 30th August 1853 I called upon the other branch of the family, 
who stated, on the 12th of the following September, their inability to produce a 
single accounUof the late Government — all, according to their statement, either 
having been destroyed at the capture by British troops of the fort of feinghur, 
or having remained at the introduction of the British Government with the 
persons who actually managed the various districts for which the Nuggurkur 
was responsible. 

28. That many, if not the whole of the accounts, which in the hands of 
the Government would be of such value, are still in existence, I have never 
doubted ; and the co&ectness of my surmise was proved by the discovery of 
a small portion of them under circumstances showing the existence of a 
positive traffic in these State records thus concealed and withheld from the 
Government, and a traffic, too, having for its only support the chance of sub- 
stantiating by these records claims upon the public revenue. The paragraphs* 
of my letter reporting the case are below transcribed : — 

“ I have the honour to report to you the circumstances under which it has 
come to my knowledge that a very valuable account^ of the late Govern- 
ment was lately lent for a consideration of Rs. 15 to Smdia’s Vakeel, and 
produced in evidence before the Mamlutdar of the Kurdeh Talocka, on the 

* Paragraph* 1 to 8 of Captain Cowper’i Report No. 94, of the 25th February 1853. 
t A detailed account of management (Zhuitee) of the Ptrnair Purguna, for A. n< 1/98*99 ; 
the Pam air Purguna comprising one hundred and four villages. 
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occasion of a dispute regarding the boundaries of one of Sindia’s villages in 
the Ahmednuggur Collectorate, Mouj& Jamgaum. 

“ 2. I may premise that this account is merely one of an immense number 
which ought to be, and which doubtless are, in the possession of the family 
of the Nuggurkur and of their dependents, although they all deny that such 
is the case. 

“3. The Mumlutdar of the Nuggur Talooka lately attached, under 
orders from me, a number of accounts of the late Government in the pos- 
session of* the family of the Furnavese of the "Nuggurkur, and, in forward- 
ing them, repotted on the 25th November 1852 that it had come to his - 
knowledge that a Zhurtee of the Pamair Purguna had been previously fur- 
nished by Ramchunder Pandoorung, the Furnavese of the Nuggurkur 
family, to Sindia’s Vakeel, Bapoo Abajee Lelay. 

“ 4. On receipt of this information, I desired Sindia’s Vakeel, who was 
then in Poona, to attend at my office, and I took his deposition regarding 
the transaction ; — copy and translation of the deposition are annexed to 
this letter. 

“ 5. The Vakeel, it will be observed, corroborated the report made by 
the Mamlutdar, whom [ consequently desired to make further inquiry, and, if 
possible, to obtain and forward to me the document : I also, desired him to. 
obtain the statements of the parties whom the Vakeel had named, as having 
been the intermediate agents in the transaction. 

“ Q. My instructions were carried out, the Zhurtee was obtained and 
sent, and so were the depositions of Ramchunder Pandoorupg and of the 
Patel of Jamgaum, Runjee wulud Shayteeha Burway, to the effect that the 
Patel had obtained from Ramchunder Pandoorung the loan of the Zhurtee 
on the payment of a sum of Rs. 15, and on further executing, a penal bond 
for two hundred and fifty rupees, to be paid in the event of the loss^destruc- 
tion, or non-return of the Zhurtee to Ramchunder Pandoorung. 

“ 7. Among the accounts of the late Government which are referred to 
in the 3rd paragraph of this letter as having been found in the possession 
of the Furnavese of the Nuggurkur family, Ramchunder Pandoorung, and 
forwarded to me by the Mamlutdar of the Nuggur Talooka, was discovered 
a catalogue of other accounts of^he late Government, which must, I believe, 
have been in the hands of the person from whom those attached by the 
Mamlutdar, and referred to in my 3rd paragraph, were obtained. I at once 
desired the Mamlutdar to tise every effort to discover them, but he has not 
yet succeeded in doing so. They are, 1 doubt not, concealed somewhere 
or other, and I hope at some future time that I may find them out. 

*< 8. Were these concealed and withheld accounts of tl^e late Government 
intended to be brought forward in support of claims now being or about 
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shortly to be inquired into by the Inam Commission, there would be com- 
paratively little to object to, but this is far from being the case : all past 
experience justifies the belief, and leads inevitably to the inference that they 
may, and probably will be made the means of re-agitating, at some, distant 
period, claims the final settlement of which is, I believe, one of the primary 
objects of Act XL of 1852.” 

29, I have attempted to determine the amount properly payable to Go- 
vernment out of the revenues of Kusba Kanoor, but the inquiry has turned out 
so difficult and tedious that I have thought it best to set it aside for the pre- 
sent, and to submit at once the required information regardihg the continuance 
of the Surinjam. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) T. A. Cowper, Captain, 

Assistant Inam Commissioner. 


Resolution passed by Government under date the 30 th April 1855. 

Resolved, — The Surinjam of the Nuggurkur family was found at the con- 
quest to be entered in the name of Rainchunder Mahadeo Nuggurkur, under 
a recent Sunud of the Peshwa Bajee Rao. 

2. This Sunud the Honorable Mr. Elphinstone specifically ignored, and 

directed that the Surinjam should be divided in equal shares between the 
representatives of the two branches of the family, Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt 
and Ramchunder Mahadeo. 4 

3. Two Surinjams were, as it were, thus created, which having been 
originally granted between a. d. 1751 and a. d. 1796, were to be continued to 
the second generation, with a pension of a moiety of the net proceeds to the 
third generation after the introduction of the British rule. 

4. In the revised lists submitted by Mr. Brown in 1847, several errors are 
exhibited, which have been clearly pointed out by Captain Cowper. It will 
only, however, be necessary for Government specifically to allude to those 
which are material to the present discussion. 

5. The Surinjam of Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt is entered as No. 26 of 
Class II. in the lists of 1847. Mr. Brown speaks of Narayen, the younger 
brother of Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunt, having d[ied at the time of the conquest, and 
of his two sons not being entered as co-sharers in consequence of their infancy. 
This is erroneous, as Narayen Rao did not die until 1822, and Mr. Elphinstone 
entered the half Surinjam in the name of Neelkunt Rao only, during the life- 
time of his brother. The sons of Narayen Rao jjave, therefore, no claim upon 
Government, but only on that member of the family who holds the Surinjam. 
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6. Neelkunt Rao Yeshwunfcdied in July 1853. The Surinjam, therefore, 
is continued, under the Surinjam rules, to his eldest son Gunput Rao Neelkunt, 
on whose death it will be resumed, and a pension granted to the next genera- 
tion. % The erroneous entry of Mr. Brown should be corrected, and a new one 
inserted in the lists in the name of Gunput Rao Neelkunt. 

7. With reference to the other Surinjam, — that of the half share of Ram- 
chunder Mahadeo in the original Surinjam, — a question has been raised which 
demands the consideration of Government. Ramchunder Mahadeo died in 
1825, jandtliis Surinjam was by the order of Mr. Chaplin, addressed to the 
Collector of Ahmednuggur, made over to his two sons, Luximon Rao and Seo- 
rao. The instructions of Government were neither solicited nor received by 
Mr. Chaplin on the subject. 

8. It will thus be observed that this Surinjam is in the hands of the second 
generation ; and the question is whether it shall be resumed on the death of 
Luximon Rao, or whether it shall be regarded again as two Surinjams, on 
account of the sub-division made under Mr. Chaplin’s orders, and each resumed 
on the death of its respective holder. 

9. It may be conceded that Mr. Chaplin was too hasty in giving the 
Surinjam to both the sons, but the Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
is not # disposed after the lapse of thirty years to disturb the arrangement. He 
therefore considers that each holding should be regarded as a separate Surin- 
jam, eack resumable on the death of its present incumbent, with a pension to 
the eldest son of Luximon Rao equal to half of the ascertained net value of 
his share, and a similar pension to the eldest son of Seorao. The Right 
Honorable the* Governor in Council directs that the lists may be amended 
accordingly. 

10. The lists both of Mr. Warden and Mr. Brown omit from the Surinjam 
the land in the village of Sooregaum which was a part of the Surinjam con- 
tinued by Mr. Elphinstone. This omission was caused by the attempt of 
the holders to pass it off as “ Inam.” The alteration of title was discovered 
by Captain Cowper, and the errors in the previous lists should be rectified. 
No further notice is now required from Government on the subject. 

11. Captain Cowper has, lastly, noticed the evasive conduct of the Nug- 
gurkur family with respect to public documents suspected to be in their posses- 
sion. On this subject Captain Cowper may be directed to summon Gunput 
Rao Neelkunt, the new Surinjamdar, before him, and to point out to him the 
certainty which Exists as to the possession by the family of public records, and 
the daqgerous position in which he will be placed by withholding the pro- 
perty of Government. Captain Cowper may be requested to pursue his inqui- 
ries, and to submit a full report to Government on this important subject on 
their completion. 
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12. A copy of this Resolution to be forwarded to the Collectors of Ahmed- 
nuggur and Poona. 


No. 2246 op 1855. 


Political Department. 


To Captain T. A. Cowper, 

Inam Commissioner Northern Division. w „ 

Sir, — I am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 163, dated the 25th March 1854, 
to the address of Mr. Manson, then Sole Inam Commissioner, reporting upon 
the Surinjam of the Nuggurkur family, entered as No. 26 of Class II. and 
No. 21 of Class III. in the revised Surinjam lists of 1847. 

2. In reply, I am desired to enclose for your information copy of a Reso- 
lution passed by Government under date the 30th April last, and to state 
that copies have been furnished to the Collectors of Poona and Ahmednuggur, 
for their guidance. 

3. Referring to the concluding part of the extract attached to the 28th 
paragraph of your letter, in which you express your conviction that certain old 
records in the possession of this family are intentionally concealed, with the 
intention of re-agitating, at some distant period, claims the final settlement of 
which is, it is believed, one of the primary objects of Act XI. of 1852, I am 
directed by the Right Honorable the Governor in Council to request that you 
will consider and report whether it be not possible to defedt this intention 
either by legislative enactment, or by the promulgation of the rules of Govern- 
ment depriving of all weight, in the prosecution of claims, records not pro- 
duced or given up within a certain date, or which have remained even acciden- 
tally in concealment. There can be no finality in decisions, or no protection 
even against perjuries, if a period be not fixed within which proofs must be 
adduced and claims prosecuted. 

4. I am further desired to request that you will, in communication with 

the Agent for Sirdars, prepare and submit to Government revised entries, 
agreeably to the instructions contained in the 9th paragraph of the above 
Resolution, in respect to the two Surinjams ofthe Nuggurkur family, for inser- 
tion in the Surinjam lists. « 

I have the honour to be, See. 

(Signed) H. L. Anderson, 

# Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle , 7th June 1855. 
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No. 876 of 1855. 


Political Department. 

From Captain T. A. Cowper, 

Inam Commissioner Northern Division, 

To H. L. Anderson, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Dated at Poona , the 7 th August 1855. 
Sir,*— I have the honour, under the instructions received in paragraph 3 of 
your letter No. #246, dated the 7th June 1855, to submit for the considera- 
tion of Government, the reasons which appear to render it absolutely neces- 
sary that the withholding and concealment of the accounts of the revenue 
management of the former Government which have prevailed, and which still 
prevail, throughout the Presidency, should be at length decisively put a stop 
to; and having afforded this explanation, I will describe the measures by 
which the object in view may, in my opinion, be attained. 

2. The value which Mr. Elphinstone placed upon these accounts, and the 
great importance which he attached to their acquisition on the conquest of the 
Peshwa’s territories, are described in the portion of his report to the Supreme 
Government dated the 25th October 1819 below transcribed : — 

“In order to guard against fraudulent alienations, as well as to acquire a 
knowledge of the resources of the country, which, rather than the realization 
of an immediate revenue, I consider to be our principal business for the first 
year or two, I took early measures to secure the possession of any informa- 
tion that might have been in the hands of the Native Government. For 
this purpose I sent for the principal persons of the Peshwa’s Duftur from the 
places to which they had retired, and employed them to collect the records ; 
I afterwards increased the establishment, and put it under the particular 
direction of Mr. McDonnell, with the assistance of Lieutenant Macleod, of 
the Bombay Engineers, whose knowledge of the Murathee language 
peculiarly qualified him for such a task. 

“ I also called on the Collectors in July 1818 to use every endeavour to 
secure the accounts of each village for the ten years preceding our occupa- 
tion of the country. Infinite difficulty was met with in procuring those 
papers, and it was soon found that little reliance was to be placed on them 
when procured^ the attention of the Collectors is, however, still directed to 
that object, ana the papers they procure will be of great value, from the 
mutual check between them and the Duftur records.” 

3. Three years after Mr. Elphinstone had made the foregoing observations, 
his successor, Mr. Chaplin? in submitting on the 20th Aifgust 1822 a report 
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on the revenue administration of the conquered territories, thus described the 
want of accounts of the former revenue management of the country ; the 
inconvenience caused thereby ; and the apparent reasons of their not being 
forthcoming : — 

“The impossibility of preserving a strict uniformity of system in the 
several Collectorates arises from the want of all accurate accounts of the 
revenue. The district records of former Mamlutdars and Durrukdars have, 
for the most part, disappeared along with those functionaries, though here 
and there imperfect fragments are to be met with, exhibiting thfe* revenue of 
whole villages, but seldom for any continual series of years in succession. 
The Zemindars ought to have in their keeping lists exhibiting the Zumeen 
Jhara, or account of the lands of each Moujc, and its assessment; but, in 
consequence of their long exclusion from employment, very few of them can 
produce these documents, and never in a perfect shape. The same obser- 
vation applies to the Koolkurnees, whose records are almost always in the 
most mutilated state, full of falsification and interpolations, and never so 
authentic as to be implicitly relied on. The loss of these records is invari- 
ably referred to the times of former troubles, which have, indeed, been 
sufficiently frequent to account for their very general destruction.” 

4. It thus appears that the falsification of the revenue accounts was, at first 

well understood to be of general occurrence, but it remains for me to show that 
this was accompanied by an universal concealment of the old and genuine 
documents, which have now, thirty-five years later, been discovered by 
tens of thousands , and not unfrequently in a state of perfect order and 
arrangement. * 

5. After the first attempt made on the conquest of the country, no further 
regular effort appears to have been made. Now and then, when some fru,ud 
grosser than usual came before the authorities, searching inquiries were made, 
and concealed accounts discovered. One of these occurrences may fitly be 
described here, 4 as the measures then adopted on the conviction of the offender 
afford a very striking contrast to the absence at present of anything like 
effectual punishment, — the natural consequence of which must be to confirm, 
instead of eradicate, a state of things under which the hereditary officers have 
become the chief agents in frauds upon the “public revenue, which they are 
especially, and in very many cases highly paid to check and prevent. 

6. The case referred to in the last paragraph ( is that of an hereditary ac- 
countant (Koolkurnee) of the village of Satpoor, in the Nassick Purguna, who 
having in 1823 fraudulently concealed the old accounts of his village when they 
weue required for the purpose of checking claims preferred upon its revenues, 
was on detection punished by the confiscation of his Wutun. 
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?. Hereditary officers lately convicted, not only of the wholesale conceal- 
ment of public accounts, but also of having previously solemnly deposed to 
their non-existence, have in many cases found their offence entail upon them 
no mora severe punishment than the loss of a couple of months’ pay. 

8. During the several revenue surveys which have been in progress in the 
Deccan, reference to the old accounts of revenue management has, of course, 
been necessary • but the documents produced on these occasions have 
been, generally speaking, the accounts fabricated at the conquest of the 
country .during the system of falsification described by Mr. Elpliinstonc, 
although not unfrequently even these have been superseded by a second series 
of fabrications. 

9. I have now to advert to a matter of the greatest importance, as connected 
with the enormous alienations of the public revenue in the six Collcctorates of 
Tanna, Rutnagherry, Surat, Kaira, Broach, and Ahmedabad, wliere all titles 
to hold land free of assessment must be adjudicated under the provisions of 
Regulation XVII. of a. d. 1827, which even theoretically is, I am satisfied, 
very inadequate for the protection of the public revenue, and for the purposes 
which a careful perusal of all the past correspondence on record has shown me 
to have been contemplated by its framers. Practically this Regulation 
becomes^ utterly inoperative where the genuine accounts of the former Govern- 
ment may be withheld, for it then becomes impossible to test that farmer 
enjoyment essential to the recognition of any hereditary right, and the most 
recent afld fraudulent acquisition is placed on precisely the same footing, and 
becomes just as permanent a charge on the public revenue as the estate held 
under the oldest and best of titles* 

10. The Deccan Commission was abolished in 182G, and during the 
following eighteen years little was done towards the recovery of improper and 
fraudulent alienations, and that little has, in the majority of cases, greatly 
increased the labour and difficulty of the thorough inquiry at length instituted. 
I have, however, alluded to the proceedings between 1826 and 843 chiefly 
to draw attention to the remarkable fact that during their progress t^ic genuine 
ffevenue accounts of the former Government, — to account for the alleged loss 
of which Mr. Chaplin was so plausibly referred to “ the times of former 
tioubles,” — have been produced, dlmost as a matter of course, in support of 
individual claims, and in the numerous suits affecting alienated land tried in 
the civil courts. 

11. I have hitherto asserted rather than proved the existence of an univer- 
sally prevailing system under which these public accounts have remained, as 
to a very great extent they remain still, concealed and withheld from the 
officers of Government. I n$w, therefore, proceed to de&ribe the circum- 
stances under which the fact has been brought to light. 

4 * 
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12. In 1843 a special Commission was appointed to inquire into the enor* 
mous alienations of the public revenue in the Southern Muratha Country, and 
up to 1850 its operations had been so satisfactory that its extension to the 
Deccan and Khandeish was determined on ; and it was at the same ^time re- 
solved to place the whole inquiry on a more regular footing ; to introduce a 
system of appeal, corresponding in all material points with that in force in the 
ordinary courts of law ; and to vest each superior officer of the Commission 
with the powers and functions, in so far as applicable, of a Zilla court of civil 
jurisdiction. 

13. The objects described in the last paragraph were'tarried out by Act 

XI. of 1852, previously to the passing of which it had become clear, that with- 
out obtaining the old accounts of revenue management nothing could be done 
towards the adjudication of the immense number of alienations of which no 
accounts wefe to be found among the Peshwa’s Hoozoor records. This want 
had begun to be felt, too, in the Southern Muratha Country, where the inquiry 
had previously been almost altogether confined to alienations regarding which 
the requisite information was to be found in the Dufturs secured by Mr. 
Elphinstone at the conquest of the country (described in paragraph 2 of this 
report), and in a few others subsequently obtained by the Collectors and the 
Inam Commissioner. „ 

14. Towards the end of 1851, public notices were issued throughout the 
Sholapore Collectorate, calling upon the whole of the hereditary officers and 
others to surrender to Government the public accounts in their pbssession. 
A list was made of the papers thus produced by each person, who was required 
to declare in writing that he had withheld nothing, and that he was not aware 
of the existence of any accounts other than those given in by him. All this 
was done with much labour and at considerable expense, but the result was 
positively nil. Not only were no public accounts produced, but while em- 
phatically denying the existence of any, the hereditary officers did not 
scruple to produce every single document, no matter how ancient , calculated 
to promote their own personal interests, and to prove their own claims. 

15. A similar attempt was a few months later made in the Poona Co£ 

lectorate, and resulted in similar failure. Indeed, in Poona, matters were 
so far worse, that in some cases documents purporting to be old Government 
accounts were given in, but they were forgeries, as the real accounts have 
since been discovered. # 

16. That the object of all this fraud and concealment has been well 
known and thoroughly understood, — that object being neither more nor less 
than to prevent the recovery of a very large portion of the public funds im- 
properly and fraudulently alienated, — was very clearly, though probably un- 
intentionally, set forth in one of the only two petitions which were presented 
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to Government against the passing of Act XI. of 1852, — a petition submitted 
on the 17th of November 1851, in which the following significantly trium- 
phant sentences occur : — 

“ J'he records kept by village accountants and district officers are what is 
required by the Inam Commission, and are these to be found in the Peshwa’s 
Duftur ? The Collectorate of Poona only comprises about 1,200 villages, 
and let the officer of the Peshwa f s Duftur state of how many of these he has 
the accounts of the nature required by the Inam Commission. 

u Are the records kept by these, as well as by the district officers and 
village accountants, to be had for the Inam Commission? No,' certainly not ; 
they are lost long ago * 

17. Before passing on, it is proper to explain that the accounts, with the 
non-possession of which Government was thus taunted, are those of which it 
has been stated in my 4th paragraph that “ tens of thousands” have been 
subsequently discovered, but of which probably hundreds of thousands still 
remain withheld and concealed, especially in those provinces to which the 
provisions of Act XI. of 1852 do not apply. 

18. As soon as the aforesaid Act became law, the Inam Commissioner in 
his letter No. 505, dated the 23rd of March 1852, brought to the notice of 
Government, in the following terms, the necessity of endeavouring to obtain 
these old accounts : — 

" As one of the most necessary proceedings towards giving effect, with 
any degree of justice, to the provisions of Act XI. of 1852, will be to collect 
and secure, as soon as possible, the various accounts of a nature to throw 
light on the history of the alienations of public revenue in the Mahals 
and villages of the district in which this Commission is appointed, I beg that 
you will obtain for me (according to the provisions of Rule 1. of Schedule 
A of the Act above mentioned) the instructions of the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council to take possession of such accounts from the Govern- 
ment officers and others in whose hands they now lie, availing myself, in so 
doing, of the assistance of the revenue authority of each district where the 
* accounts may be lodged.” 

* 

19. In reply, the Inam Commissioner was informed, in the Revenue 
Secretary’s letter No. 2001, of the 25th of March 1852, — 

“The Right Honorable the Governor in Council approves of your sugges- 
tion, and authorises you to take possession, with a view to their better 
arrangement and security, of the various old accounts required for the 
operations of the Inam Commission, from the officers and others in whose 
charge they now are.” . 

20. I have now succinctly to describe the operations which took place 
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under the foregoing instructions, and which have demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion the wide-spread existence of a great evil, for the eradication of which 
decided measures are imperatively called. 

21. At Bagulkote, in the Belgaum Collectorate, a complete set of Govern- 
ment records was found concealed by the hereditary officer of the district, who 
in 1846 had, when called upon to produce all the public records in his custody, 
furnished the Inam Commissioner with twenty-nine accounts , stating in writing 
that he had no others; yet at the close of 1852 upwards of eighteen hundred 
accounts of the most valuable description were found in this man’s* possession. 

22. The case I am about to describe is a remarkable one* to which I would 
solicit attention. It is remarkable — -firstly, that such an enormous mass of 
records as that discovered should for fivc-and-thirty years have been successfully 
withheld from the Government, although placed within a few miles of Poona ; and 
secondly , that no effort should have been made to ascertain from Junardhun 
Narayen Deshpandey, the person from whom at last they were recovered, what 
had become of the accounts of management of the extensive districts which 
notoriously were in his hands up to the very end of the rule of the Peshwa, 
one of whose chief favourites Janoba was. 

23. On the 21st of April 1852 the lnam Commissioner, Mr. Hart, issued 

the following instructions to his Assistant (myself) : — • 

“ I have been informed bv the Mahalkuree of Dhonjeh that Janoba 
[Junardhun Narayen] Deshpandey of Scwapoor, in that Peta, wjio was 
required, with the other Government officers of the district, to attend at 
his Kutchcree, for the purpose of rendering the Government accounts in his 
possession, has sent a reply refusing to do so, on the pretence that he is ill 
in Poona. 

“ 2. I am further informed that Janoba is apparently insane, and that 
persons who have access to his house in Scwapoor are taking this oppor- 
tunity of making away with the Government records in question. 

“ 3. Under these circumstances, I beg that you will be so good as to 
take measures for at once securing these Government accounts.” 

24. On the 24th of April 1852, the result of my proceedings was reported 

in the following terms : — % 

“ I have the honour to report having, in compliance with the instructions 
contained in your letter No. 588, of the 21st instant, taken charge of the 
Duftur belonging to Junardhun Narayen iTeshpandey? a Sirdar of the 
Third Class, which was at Sewapoor, and also of some hundred bundles 
of old accounts made over to me in Poona by the Sirdar himself. 

“ 2. Junardhun Narayen is, I regret to say-so old and infirm, and his in- 
tellect is sq shattered, that no definite information can be obtained from him, 
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though he declares that he lias a recollection of a large Duftur belonging 
to him which ought to be forthcoming. I shall do my utmost to follow up 
the clue which the Sirdar has given/’ 

25. • On the 30th of the following June, I thus reported my further proceed- 
ings in the case : — 

“On the 24th April last I reported to you having obtained a certain 
number of accounts of the late Government from Junardhun Narayen 
Deshpandey, a Sirdar of the Third Class, and I mentioned my belief that a 
very large number must still remain, which it should be my endeavour to 
trace and obtain possession of. I have now the satisfaction of informing 
you that I have been successful, and that 1 have obtained what must be, I 
believe, the whole of the Deshpandey’s Government records, and which, both 
in number and the variety of districts to which they refer, may be probably 
considered as the most valuable Duftur we are likely to find in the possession 
of any one individual. 

“ 2. On the evening of the day I made the report above quoted I 
obtained what seemed to me authentic information of the existence of nearly 
a thousand bundles of accounts of the late Government, said then to be 
placed in the house of the Deshpandey at Sewapoor, and to have been left 
(i. •€. improperly allowed to remain) there by the Government officers, 
who only three days previously had been sent by me to Sewapoor for the 
express’ purpose of obtaining the records said to be still there. 

‘*3. I determined to act at once on this information, and left Poona by 
dak the same night, reaching Sewapoor at daybreak the next morning. 
I proceeded &t once to the Deshpandey’s War a, told the person in charge 
of it that l desired to be shown the whole of the Government records said 
to be placed there, and was immediately taken to the upper story of the 
building, where I found records of every sort and description, some carefully 
arranged in bundles, and some lying loose, the whole amounting to, perhaps, 
a thousand bundles of the usual size (about one cubic foot and a half). 

“ 4. I subsequently discovered that one of the Deshpandey’s Karkoons 
had concealed in his own house a valuable portion of his master’s Duftur, 
which was found built up in a cavity" of one of the walls of the building. It 
was fortunate that I obtained this information, for the papers thus disco- 
vered seem to consist chiefly of Sunuds, and other authentic documents of a 
similar nature^ which mijpt have been forcibly obtained by Janoba when in 
the enjoyment of pojyer, there being no less than five tin boxes filled with 
these? documents, which will now of course be applied to their legitimate use, 
and for the benefit of those to whom they may be found to belong when 
their claims are tested. • • 

" 5. The whole of the records obtained at Sewapoor have been brought 
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by me to Poona. It is scarcely necessary to state that as yet it has not 
been practicable to attempt the examination and assortment of an enormous 
Duftur of this sort, but a cursory inspection has sufficed to show me that it 
contains accounts of a very large portion of the Bombay Presidency % The 
following are the names of the districts, accounts of which have already 
been found : — 


“ 4 Talookas of the Dharwar Collectorate. 


6 

ditto 

of the Belgaum 

ditto. 

5 

ditto 

of the Poona 

ditto. 

12 

ditto 

of the Ahmednuggur ditto. 

1 

ditto 

of the SholapOre 

ditto. 

7 

ditto 

of the Tanna 

ditto. 

1 

ditto 

of the Rutnagherry 

ditto. 

1 1 Purgunas of the Khandeish 

ditto. 

3 

ditto 

in Guzerat. 



1 4 djtto in the Sattara districts. 

70 ditto in the Nizam’s territories. 

39 ditto in Hindoostan. 


“ And there seems every reason for believing that accounts for nearly 
every part of the Bombay Presidency will eventually be found, — majiy of 
these must, I imagine, like the Sunuds referred to in the last paragraph, 
have been taken from other parties by Janoba.” • 

26. On the 31st of March 1852 Mr. Hart ordered me to take posse*ssion, 
with a view to their being stamped and registered as soon as possible, of the 
old Government accounts in the possession of the hereditary 4 officers of the 
Poona district ; Mr. Ilart added, — 

" 2. I am led to wish that your proceeding in this matter may be 
hastened, from having reason to believe that the Deshpandey has already 
been attempting to conceal the fact of his possession of Government 
accounts, and that the Duftur of the Deshmooks, who are themselves 
absent, and, therefore, unable to look after their own interests, is being 
tampered with most seriously by the Goomashtas or Karkoons appointed 
by them to serve Government in their stead.” 

27. My proceedings were reported on the 17th of April 1852, in the 
following letter : — 

" Referring to your letter No. 523, of the $lst MarcH 1852, desiring 
me to take possession of the Government records in possession of the 
Mahal Zemindars, I have the honour to state that under the circumstances 
therein mentioned? to which you drew my attention, and also, from informa- 
tion subsequently received by me, I considered an immediate attachment 
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of the records in question the only method of ensuring their safety. This 
was accordingly done by means of the Mamledar’s establishment, and these 
papers were at once securely lodged in the Sunwar palace. 

2. The necessity of the precautions you deemed it necessary to incul- 
cate has been amply proved ; for in one or two cases attempts were made to 
evade the attachment, and valuable old accounts were found concealed 
under grain: that these were thus ineffectually concealed was probably 
owing to the short time allowed by me to elapse between the order for and 
the execution of the attachment. I have reason, however, to fear that some 
Dufturs were previously removed, and have escaped me for the present; 1 
shall spare no effort to trace them.” 

28. And on the 23rd of J une following further information regarding the 
hereditary officers’ concealed accounts waB afforded in the following terms : — 

“2. In my letter No. 214, of the 17th April last, I mentioned that I 
would endeavour to trace the records still evidently withheld by the Poona 
Zemindars, and this to a limited extent I have succeeded in doing. On the 
3rd May following nearly forty Roomals of accounts of the late Government 
were found in the house of Wamun Ramch under Deshpandey, concealed in 
such a manner that without previous information their discovery would have 
been impossible, — they were buried in an uninhabited and ruinous part of the 
house, in a built-up staircase, under a heap of rubbish which it took some 

hours hnd much labour to remove.” 

• 

29. In June 1852 a large and valuable collection of accounts of the ex- 
tensive holdings under the Peshwa’s Government of the Rastia family was made 
over to the Inam Commission by the then head of the house, Yeshwunt Rao, 
who, in consideration of his good conduct and the assistance rendered by him 
on that occasion, has since been rewarded by the Honorable Court of Directors. 
My object, however, in specially alluding to this case, is to solicit attention to 
the fact which the Inam Commissioner, Mr. Hart, brought to the notice of 
Government in paragraph 4 (below transcribed) of his memorandum of the 1st 
October 1852 : — 

“ 4. The Inam Commissioner thinks it necessary to state that the late 
Balia Saheb Rastia, who jvas regarded with confidence and favour by 
Government, repeatedly denied having any such accounts as the numerous 
ones now so readily given in by Yeshwunt Rao, whose conduct in this 
respect seems deserving of the highest praise.” 

30. * The foregoing affords, I think, about the best possible illustration of 
the utter unscrupulousness with which even the highest classes of Natives 
have lent themselves to frauds of this description. Bulwunt Rao Rastia, the 
individual referred to by Mr. Hart, was during the thirty years succeeding the 



introduction of British rule looked upon, and in very many respects deserVingly 
so, as the first and best of the Deccan Sirdars, — yet in this matter his word was 
worthless. . 

31. How exceedingly vicious has been the system the eradication of which 
is the object of the present inquiry, was well described by the Inam Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Ilart, when, in strongly recommending Yeshwunt Rao Rastia to 
the favourable notice of Government, he observed (paragraph 2 of the Inam 
Commissioner’s letter No. 1957, dated the 18th April 1853), — 

“2. It is not for Rastia's sake, but for the sake of Government, ' that 1 
consider that Yeshwunt Rao ought to be rewarded in some marked manner 
for the readiness he has shown in producing papers which had been long 
withheld by others of his family; and though, as stated in paragraph 10 of 
the Government letter, it is merely an act of honesty in persons possessed of 
Government records to give them up, they so seldom do give them, they 
are so seldom detected in withholding them, and they are so much more 
seldom punished for so doing, that to merely insist theoretically on the truth 
of what Government has perceived to be the fact will, I fear, be of little ser- 
vice in obtaining the Government accounts still unrecovered.” 

32. On the 9th of September 1852 I reported to the Inam Commissioner 
the result of my proceedings in collecting accounts of the late Government in 
the south-eastern districts of the Poona Collectoratc, in which upwards of one 
hundred and fifty persons had been found in possession of many thousands of 
these documents. Though many were obtained, a much greater number 
remained concealed. IJow deliberate was the concealment, and how fearlessly 
the public accounts withheld from the Government had been habitually 
brought forward in support of private claims, will be understood from the 
following report of my proceedings at Soopa, the station of the chief revenue 
authority of the district : — 

“ 16. At Soopa I had expected to find complete accounts of the Soopa 
Prant in the possession of Jewajee and Naro Anundrao, by whose 
family the Mamlut of the Prant was held for sixty years under the late 
Government ; but I am sorry to say that they had removed or concealed the 
whole, excepting one bundle, which fell into my hands, I believe, from the 
mere accident of its having been retained as absolutely required to produce 
in support of a claim then under investigation by the Mahalkuree. This 
bundle was found to contain accounts of a number of vill^es of the Soopa 
Prant for consecutive years, nicely arranged, and evidently a portjpn of a 
complete set of accounts of a similar description. I feel quite satisfied that 
: I have been correctly informed regarding the re^ of the accounts, and that 
they are in the possession of the family, though as yet 1 have not been able' 
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to find them. The son of Naro Anundrao is the Vakeel of the Punt 
Suchew, into whose territories 1 suspect that the accounts in question have 
been removed.” 

33. . In 1852 the family of the hereditary accountant (Deshpandey) of a 
great number of districts in the Poona and Ahmednuggur Collectorates having 
become extinct in male lineage, Government were asked to recognise an adop- 
tion made by the widows of the last incumbent. It then became necessary to 
ascertain in how far the duties of the Wutun had been fulfilled, and the result 
of this # inqcfiry affords so very striking an instance of the practical working of 
the system* whieh has been upheld at an enormous drain upon the public 
revenues, that I quote in extenso the following report which I submitted on 
the 27th September 1852: — 

“ I have now the honour to report the result of my endeavours to 
obtain possession of the accounts of the late Government of the Jooneer 
Deshpandey, the late Krishnarao Amrooteshwar. I have, I regret to say, met 
with very partial success, for though many accounts have been recovered, 
those of the greatest value to Government have, I fear, been withheld or 
concealed, I have delayed this report since my return from Jooneer in June 
last, hoping to gain further information, but I have not done so, and I must, 
for the present, relinquish all hope of recovering the missing documents. 

“ 2. It is advisable especially to notice the extent of this Deshpandey 
Wutun, Jhat a correct idea may be formed of the number and value of the 
accounts which ought to have been forthcoming, but of which I have had 
great difficulty in recovering even a portion. 

“3. The Wutun comprises,* as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
sixteen Turufs in the Poona, and four in the Ahmednuggur Collectorate, 
containing altogether no less than six hundred and sixty-four villages. 
Under the most favourable circumstances, a Wutun of this size must be an 
unmanageable one, and so the late Deshpandey found it; for though a man 
of considerable energy, he was obliged to succumb to his Goomashtas (ma- 
nagers), who in many cases succeeded in obtaining power, emoluments, and 
everything, in short, excepting, unfortunately, responsibility. 

“ 4. Recent occurrences have clearly shown the mischievous working of 
this system. The widows and relatives of the late Deshpandey came forward 
full of professions, and expressed themselves most anxious to furnish Go- 
vernment with every account belonging to the Wutun: when, however, I 
subsequently fiSmd Dufturs withheld and concealed in all directions, and 

* “ Hiving been unable to obtain accurate information on this point, from either the 
Revenue Commissioner or Collector, I have shown the extent of the Wutun as stated by 
the agent of the late Deshpandty's widows, and as found entered id some accounts found 
in the Deshpandey’s house at Jooneer.’ 9 

6 * 
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remonstrated with them for what I fully believe to have been done partly at 
their instigation and with their connivance, the excuse with which I was 
met was the utter impossibility of their checking or controlling the proceed- 
ings of the Goomashtas. • 

“5. I visited Joonccr at the express desire of the widows, and for the es- 
pecial purpose of securing the Duftur in the Deshpandey’s house there. I 
had been led to believe that I should find complete accounts of the whole of 
the districts and villages composing the Wutun; instead of which, however, 

I obtained some two hundred bundles, containing chiefly statements and 
accounts intended to show the Deshpandey’s own personal emoluments. The 
perfect state of these, and the number of years for which they were forth- 
coming, at once led me to suspect that Government accounts must have 
been removed — and so it turned out. I succeeded, with the assistance of the 
Mamlutdar, in recovering many of them found concealed in all sorts of 
places, and in the houses of all sorts of* people ; but I do not suppose that I 
got hold of a tenth part of the Deshpandey’s Duftur in the town of Jooneer 
alone. I allude to accounts purely the property of Government, such as 
village Taleebunds, Zumeen J haras, &c. 

“ 6. On my way to Jooneer I called upon the Goomashta at Kheir for 
the accounts in his possession, and he, accordingly, produced a Duftiu 1 from 
which every useful paper had been abstracted. Some days afterwards T 
learned that sixty-four bundles of accounts were built up in a recess in the 
wall of his house : these I at once obtained through the Mamlutdar, and 
they will doubtless be of value ; but in this case also the information 1 have 
received leads to the belief that much Duftur escaped me. 

“7. At Chinchoolec there is another Goomashta, and from him 1 
obtained what seemed a tolerably complete Duftur ; but his accounts have 
since been discovered in other quarters, and altogether I cannot venture 
to believe that many have not been withheld. 

“ 8. That this Wutun can ever be managed properly, and with benefit 
to the large district which it comprises (a district extending over a great 
part of two Collectoratcs), I greatly doubt; indeed everything which has 
come to my knowledge leads me to believe it an office the continuance of 
which has ceased to be desirable on any grounds whatsoever. ’ 

34. The Inam Commissioner, Mr. Hart, on the 4th December 1852, 
submitted the foregoing report to Government, and fci doing so ob- 
served : — 

“ 2. I beg the especial attention of Government to a letter from my 
Assistant, Captain Cowper, No. 365, dated 2?th September 1852, which 
shows that the principal duty of the Deshpandey, viz. his keeping accounts 
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of the villages within his jurisdiction, has been (even if we take the most 
favourable view of his conduct) entirely neglected. 

“ 3. I beg to express my entire concurrence with Captain Cowper in the 
doubt and opinion expressed in the last paragraph of his letter. 

“4. the real use of Deshpandeys expired with the Mussulman Govern- 
ment; and though our Government has, from motives of excessive tenderness 
in its treatment of what have been put forward as claims of prescription, 
permitted the continuance of such Wutuns, it was the policy of the Pcshwa 
to discontinue them whenever the opportunity offered, and this policy was 
without doubts sound one. The Government of India has altogether heed 
itself from the encumbrance of hereditary district officers in the Bengal 
Presidency. 

“ 5. At all events, now that the useless and ill-managed Wutun of the 
Jooneer Deshpandey is on the eve of lapsing, I am humbly of opinion that 
its perpetuation, either wholly or in part, is uncalled for, and would be 
mischievous.” 

35. Government, in consideration of the facts thus brought to their notice, 
declined, under date the 6th January 1853, to u consent to recognise the adop- 
tion to a Wutun the duties of which have been performed to so little purpose, 
as therein shown.” 

36. In September 1852 numbers of accounts of the revenue management 
of the late*Governmcnt were found in Poona in the shops of shroffs and snuff- 
sellers* where they were being gradually used as waste paper, and among 
these documents were several which must have been extracted at some period 
or other from 'the Peshwa’s State records. This case was brought to the 
notice of Government on the lltli of September 1852 by the Inam Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Hart, who observed : — 

u 2. I do not think there are sufficient grounds to proceed by criminal 
information against the shroff in whose possession the Duftur accounts were 
found, as it cannot be proved that he himself became possessed of them in 
any actually criminal manner since the introduction of the present Govern- 
ment, and most unfortunately there is no law which denounces as punish- 
able the mere retention by private individuals of those accounts, of which 
Captain Cowper justly observes — * Government alone can legitimately claim 
them ; and, what is of more consequence, by Government alone can they be 
applied to thei^ legitimate use.’ 

“ 3. I have considered it my duty to report to Government the facts 
state (T by Captain Cowper, as a reference to them may be of use should 
Government decide on obtaining a legal enactment providing some means 
for enforcing the production of all records throughout the Presidency, — a 
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measure which the experience of every day in this department indicates as 
more and more requisite.” 

37. On the 25th of September 1852 I reported to the Inam Commissioner, 
in the following terms, a most striking instance of the concealment and* with- 
holding of the public records of the late Government systematically practised 
at and since the conquest of the Peshwa’s territories, with which a perusal 
of the records of the Deccan Commission had made me acquainted : — 

“2. At the close of 1819 the Commissioner in the Deccan Received in- 
formation which induced him to instruct the Collector of Poona to seize 

I 

all the Duftur in the possession of the Waug family.* 

“3. The Collector immediately sent to Moregaum, in the Poorundhur 
Talooka, the residence of the Waug family, but succeeded in obtaining, as 
reported to the Commissioner on the 26th December 1819, only six small 
bundles of papers. 

“ 4. You will find, on referring to my letter No. 306, of the 9th instant, 
and to the statement which accompanied it, that at this very place (More- 
gaum), and from this very family, I obtained no less than three hundred and 
thirty bundles of papers, containing a large number of valuable accounts of 
the late Government. 

“ 5. It would be difficult, I imagine, to adduce stronger proof 6f the 
urgent necessity for some effective measures on the part of Government to 
obtain what, at this late period, may still remain of property winch e is un- 
doubtedly that of the State ; which has been, and is withheld for no good 
arid legitimate purpose ; and the loss of which must result in the rejection of 
many an honest claim, and the perpetual alienation of a large portion of the 
revenue of the country to those whose want of all title these records would 
at once expose.” 

38. Mr. Hart, in submitting these facts on the 4th of December 1852, 
No. 1365, for the consideration of Government, stated, — 

“ 3. It is such cases as these which seem to make it desirable that the 
Inam Commission should be furnished with some more definite and ample 
authority than it is now possessed of, for the recovery of old records and 
accounts.” 

39. On the 25th of October 1852 I became acquainted, from a similar 
source, with another but a grosser case of the x^ture described in the last 
paragraph but one, and which I brought to notice in the following terms. 

i 

* During the reign of the last Peshwa, with whom this family was in favour, the manage- 
mentof several districts^vas entrusted to them, also that of th^ Peshwa’s own private (Khaigee) 
holdings. 
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“2. After our occupation of the country' in 1817 it became a matter of 
the utmost importance to obtain correct information regarding the transit, 
customs, and other duties collected in the Deccan ; and for this purpose, 
inquiries were instituted in every direction, and the Collector of the large 
districts of Ahmednuggur was, with other functionaries, called upon by the 
Commissioner to obtain and furnish all the information he could procure 
regarding the Nuggur Collectorate. 

“ 3. The Collector’s report did not afford the requisite information, 
and he whs again addressed on the subject. A copy of his reply to this 
second requisition is annexed; it is dated the 13th September 1820, and 
thus accounts for the incompleteness of his previous statements : — 

“ * I beg leave further to add, that the whole of the accounts con- 
nected with this subject were kept at Poona under the Murathas, and that 
in consequence of this fact there is not a single document from which 
the roughest guess could be formed of the collections for any one year. 

“ ‘ If any statements are procurable, I should think it most probable 
they would be so at Poona, where Chinto Punt Deshmook, the great 
custom farmer, resides.’ 

“ 4. There can, I apprehend, be no doubt that endeavours were made 
to procure accounts from the source pointed out by Captain Pottinger, and 
there can be as little doubt that previous to the receipt of his letter just 
referred Jo, the Commissioner must have made inquiries in the same quarter. 
In how far the efforts made were successful can be pretty accurately sur- 
mised from the fact of Captain Gordon having in March last obtained from 
the Deshmoojf. family four cart-loads of accounts of the late Government, 
chiefly referring to the customs. 

“ 5. That the revenues of a large portion of this Presidency have suffered 
greatly from the concealment of the accounts of the late Government hereto- 
fore practised is more than probable ; but it seems to me certain that they 
will suffer to an incalculably greater extent should these documents not 
now be recovered and applied to their legitimate use. The Court of Direc- 
tors and the Government have, I believe, both concurred in the opinion that 
the decisions of this Commission should be viewed as final, and it certainly 
seems to me that they should be so, from considerations both of policy and 
justice. If I am correct in these views, it seems very desirable to point out 
to Government not merely the great risk, but (it may, I think, be safely 
stated) the positive certainty, as matters at present stand, of a large portion 
of the^ revenue being permanently alienated to persons possessing no title 
whatever, and who in many cases have obtained possession by fraud, and 
have hitherto successfully,evaded inquiry by the same means, i. e. the con- 
cealment of all accounts of the late Government. 
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" 6. The above must be the inevitable result of many of our decisions, 
unless Government see fit to invest us with power sufficient to ensure 
the production of all existing accounts of the late Government. 

“P.S. — Since writing the above, I have learnt that the accounts gof the 
customs received from the Deshmook family at the introduction of the Bri- 
tish rule amounted to about eleven bundles , which have been up to this day 
preserved among the old records in the Duftur palace at Poona. The 
accounts referred to in the 4th paragraph as received from the said family 
by Captain Gordon, in March last, amount to about three hundred bundles.” 

40. The Inam Commissioner, Mr. Ilart, in submitting this report to 
Government, pointed out that these very accounts, had they not been then 
concealed, would, in all probability, have afforded the means of reducing the 
large sums just before paid as compensation to individuals asserted to have 
been losers by the abolition of transit duties. Mr. Hart said : — 

“ 2. As the recovery from Chinto Punt Deshmook’s family of the custom 
accounts referred to by Captain Cowper was not effected until after the 
close of the operations of the Ctaim Commission (lately conducted by Mr. 
Rose) in the Deccan, and, therefore, not in time to obviate any of the mis- 
chief which may have been occasioned by Mr. Chaplin’s failure to obtain 
these accounts, the probable depository of which was pointed out by Sir 
Henry Pottinger, I should not have considered it necessary to bring 
Captain Cowper’s letter to the notice of Government were it not for the 
facts pointed out in its 5th and 6th paragraphs as applicable to useful 
Government records of all descriptions. 

i 

" 3. As, however, I hope to be soon in a condition to submit some fur- 
ther suggestions on the point indicated in Captain Cowper’s 6th paragraph, 
I think it right to lay at once before Government for their consideration the 
facts brought forward by Captain Cowper.” 

41. On the 20th of November 1852 I reported a case in which an immense 
number of accounts of the Peshwa’s Government, the existence of which had 
been previously denied to the officers of the Inam Commission, were disco- 
vered to have been almost immediately afterwards sold by the son of one of the 
privileged classes to grocers and fire-worktmakers in the city of Poona, as 
waste paper. Several sackfulls of these accounts were recovered, but a much 
larger number turned out to have been destroyed, as no less than two hundred 
and sixty pounds weight, equal to many thousands of these v finable dockments, 
were found to have been purchased by a grocer for Rs. 24, and to fyave been 
used by him in packing up articles sold at his shop. I quote below para- 
graphs 15 to 17 of the report submitted by me oi\this occasion : — 

“ 15. As the law at present stands, the concealment and sale of these 
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records by Mahadeo Rao Gunesh Kanuray does not, l believe, constitute 
any offence. I have, however, thought it my duty to carefully record my 
proceedings as above reported, believing it desirable to place the matter in 
the clearest possible light before Government. 

“ 16. I have already on rfiore than one occasion become cognisant 
of facts tending to prove beyond the possibility of doubt the systematic con- 
cealment of accounts of the late Government which has prevailed since our 
occupation of the country ; and the hundreds of thousands of these accounts 
which I hhve been able to obtain during the last few months shows the 
system to be Still in full force ; while we now find that their wanton des- 
truction is deemed preferable to rendering them to Government. 

“ 17. Withholding or falsification of village accounts of pur own Go- 
vernment is severely and summarily punishable by the ' Regulations, # 
although the injury in such case can scarcely ever, 1 believe, amount to 
more than a temporary loss, either to the State or to individuals. But 
withholding, concealment, and destruction of similar accounts of the late 
Government are acts which the law has as yet failed to recognise as cri- 
minal, although it is difficult to view them as otherwise, if judged by their 
results, which are most injurious, involving in ' the case of the State a 
j )eriy.anent loss of revenue , and in that of individuals and families a transfer 
in perpetuity of property from the rightful owners to persons without title, 
many of.wliom have obtained and kept possession by downright fraud.” 

42. * On the 1st of November 1852 1 reported the result of my endeavours 
to collect the old records m existence in the three northern districts of the 
Poona Collectcfrate, in which I had succeeded in obtaining from nearly four 
hundred persons a great many thousands of valuable documents found in 
seventy different villages . How much, unfortunately, remained to be done, 
which, owing to the defective state of the law, 1 could not have attempted 
with any chance of success, was reported in paragraphs 6 and 7, below tran- 
scribed, of my letter to the Inam Commissioner : — 

“ 6. In a very large number of cases throughout these districts, the ac- 
counts were withheld and concealed, and although I succeeded in obtaining 
many, I feel satisfied that not one-tenth part has been collected. I will here 
mention one case — that of the Warreh Deshpandeys, from whom I have 
scarcely been able to obtain a single useful account, although they ought to 
have, and I d$ubt not have in their possession thousands ; — they are the 
hereditary accountants of a district containing nearly a hundred villages . 

“ 7* This state of things is much to be regretted, and seems to demand 
early and serious consideration : no remedial measures will, I believe, prove 

* " Regulation XVI. of a. d. 1827, and Act XI. of a. d. 1843.” 
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effectual which do not provide a punishment of severity sufficient to deter 
others from committing the same offence. The law, which at present severe- 
ly punishes* any person withholding a few hundred rupees from their 
lawful owner, does not apparently even recognise as an offence the withholding 
of accounts of the late Government, worth ten times the amount, and yet 
such documents most surely come under the denomination of property, of 
which the State must be the lawful owner.” 

43. On the 6th of December 1 852 I submitted a general statement of the 

revenue accounts of the late Government collected in the city of Poona 
alone, where upwards of two hundred persons had been found in possession 
of them, in some cases in enormous numbers. It will convey some idea of 
the state of things under which the public revenue has suffered, to state that 
between fifty and sixty thousand valuable public accounts must have been 
found in this one city. The Inam Commissioner, Mr. Hart, when re- 
porting these circumstances to Government, drew special attention to the 
evidence afforded by them “ of the universal withholding of accounts from 
Government, seeing that notwithstanding the efforts made by the Com- 
missioners in the Deccan who resided on the spot, and by Captain Robertson 
and successive Collectors of Poona, so many Dufturs should have still re- 
mained to be obtained.” « 

44. On the 6th of December 1852 the Inam Commissioner reported to 
Government the following glaring instances of fraud on the part of hereditary 
officers : — 

“ In one small division, a Mahalkuree’s Peta of the Havelee Talooka in 
Poona, no less than twenty-four Dufturs, concealed by Government servants 
who hold Wutuns for their service, have been attached in less than one month. 

“ 2. These Wutundars are also shown to have so far abused the influence 
which their position gives them over the Ryuts within their districts, as 
to have prevailed on the latter to assist them in their fraudulent withholding 
and concealment of old accounts and other records.” 

45. Towards the end of 1852 an exceedingly valuable collection of accounts 
of the Peshwa’s Government was found in the possession of a Sirdar of the 
Second Class of Privileged Persons, and holding, also, the highly responsible 
situation of Native Judge (Moonsiff). How very much stringent legislation is 
required, and how very little is likely, or, indeed, possible to be effected without 
it, may be correctly inferred from what occurred ofi this occasion. As observ- 
ed to Government by the Inam Commissioner, Mr. Hart, — 

“ It might be legitimately expected, therefore, that in any matter in which 

• t 

* " Regulation XIV, of a. d. 1827, Chapter VI. Section XI.” 
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the interests of Government were concerned this favoured individual would 
afford his ready co-operation.” 

lie did, however, nothing of the kind : he had for thirty-five years concealed 
and withheld public records of a nature specially required by the Government ; 
he continued to withhold them for many months, in spite of the public notices 
promulgated by the officers of the Inam Commission ; and when at last they 
were discovered and attached, he endeavoured to free himself from blame by 
falsehoods so gross and palpable that Government, on learning the whole of the 
facts of the case, resolved that he should be debarred from promotion in the 
Judicial Department (Chief Secretary’s letter No. 1233, dated the 19th March 
1853). It is evident that it was merely owing to this man’s position that Go- 
vernment were able to do anything in the matter, — it was only as a Government 
servant that he could be punished. It is here that the want of any provision 
whatever is so severely felt, and this must remain the case until the act of 
concealing public records, by whoever committed , shall become an offence pun- 
ishable by law. 

46. On the 25th February 1 853 I reported the discovery of a valuable set of 
accounts of the former Government in the hands of the Furnavese of the family 
of Naro Babjee Nuggurkur, who at one time held under the Peshwa, on one 
tenurd or another, the greater portion of the districts now composing the Ah- 
mednuggur Collectorate. I specially brought to notice the fact of the accounts 
thus withheld from the Government having been openly made the subject of 
private traffic, one of them having been lent for a hire of Rs. 15 to be produced 
in evidence in the Collector’s department in a dispute regarding the boundaries 
of one of His rfighness Sindia’s villages, the Patel of which had obtained this 
public record on the payment of the sum aforesaid, and on further executing 
a penal bond for two hundred rupees , to . be paid by him in the event of 
its loss, injury, or non-return to the person who ought thirty years previously 
to have made it over to the officers of the British Government. In closing 
my report I observed, — 

“ 8. Were these concealed and withheld* accounts of the late Government 
intended to be brought forward in support of claims now being, or about 
shortly to be inquired into by the Inam Commission, there would be com- 
paratively little to object to ; Ibut this is far from being the case : all past 
experience justifies the belief, and leads inevitably to the inference that they 
may, and probably will lie made the means of re-agitating, at some distant 
period, claims the final settlement of which is, I believe, one of the primary 
objects of Act XI. of 1852.” 

47. Apart from the foregoing considerations, it is doubtless a great public 
grievance that a comparatively small number of individuals should be allowed 
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to retain the power, by a grievous abuse of their official position, of forcing 
the community at large to hire or pay for evidence in their favour afforded by 
these public records, which they have a legitimate right to obtain free of 
expense, and which they would be able thus to obtain were the documents in 
their proper places among the archives of Government. 

48. During the past year attempts have been made to obtain possession of 
the accounts of the former revenue management of the districts composing 
the large Collectorate of Ahmednuggur, the amount of the alienated revenue 
in which is excessive, although there is every reason to believe it unusually 
capable of reduction, could the genuine accounts of the Pcshwa’s Govern- 
ment be obtained from the persons who now withhold and conceal them. A 
large number of these documents have been collected, and yet, comparatively 
speaking, the attempt must be pronounced a failure ; for, added to universal 
concealment, the hereditary officers have now adopted the plan of removing 
these public records, by cart-loads, below the Ghauts and elsewhere into 
districts to which the provisions of Act XI. of 1852 do not apply. 

49. Not many months have passed since, on receiving good informa- 
tion of the existence of an exceedingly valuable collection of accounts re- 
lating to the greater portion of the Peshwas dominions, and on being further 
informed that the whole of these accounts were concealed in the Kcnkun, 
I applied to one of the Collectors to assist me in their recovery, and was 
informed by him that he could do nothing of the kind, the law not' providing 
for it. Now as the law applicable to those districts makes no special provision 
whatsoever for the recovery of public records in the hands of individuals, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that what occurred with regard to the parti- 
cular records named by me must affect not/mly them, but also every account 
of the previous revenue management of the whole of the Konkun and 
Guzerat, which may be in the hands of the hereditary officers and others. 
Indeed, there is no doubt whatever that such is the case; for every report 
which passes through my hands from these provinces (the Konkun and 
Guzerat) tends to prove the existence of unauthorised and fraudulent aliena- 
tions to an enormous extent, while at the same time scarcely a single claim, 
the admissibility or otherwise of which depends solely on the evidence afford- 
ed by the village or other accounts, for the Custody of which the hereditary 
officers are so largely paid, can be tested, as these accounts are never forth- 
coming. Their existence is denied in the most barefaced ipanner, and, in so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, evidence is always given, or, — what 
amounts to the same thing, — the deficiency of the law obliges the deceived 
Government officer to act just as if credence was given by him to these 
assertions, and claitn after claim has been recontmended for recognition by 
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Government, the utter groundlessness of which could have been clearly 
proved by the accounts lying in hundreds in the houses of those whose worth- 
less oral evidence was accepted. 

50. , I believe the evil which I have been endeavouring to describe to be 
one affecting the public interests more seriously in the province of Guzerat than 
in any other portion of the Bombay Presidency. The land alienations alone 
in the four Collectorates of Guzerat were shown by the Revenue Commissioner, 
on the 19th May 1848, to amount to nearly thirty lakhs of rupees, and to this 
enormous amount much, I apprehend, remains to be added, coming under the 
head of political fcharges. But besides the land alienations, the public revenue 
is burdened with cash payments to an extent unknown elsewhere. In one 
Collectorate alone, that of Surat, nearly one lakh and a half of rupees are 
annually paid to the recipients of what are called “ Tora Girass” allowances. 

51. Collector after Collector, and Revenue Commissioner after Revenue 
Commissioner, have pointed out the enormity of these Guzerat alienations, 
and expressed their decided conviction that by a thorough inquiry they could 
be greatly reduced, there being an unusually large amount of unauthorised and 
invalid holdings. But it is especially necessary to bear in mind that no such 
thorough inquiry can take place excepting by means of those revenue records 
of the; former Government which are at present in the hands of the hereditary 
officers and others, and in whose hands they must remain, unless effectual 
measures sihall be adopted for their recovery. 

52. * The partial acquisition of these public records in the three Deccan 
Collectorates has entailed upon the State a considerable expenditure (see 
paragraph 64 oi this letter), incurred for the most part in collecting documents 
in the hands of persons in the receipt of hereditary stipends, granted to them 
on the express condition of their keeping in safety, and producing whenever 
required to do so, the very accounts which they have concealed^and withheld. 
The demoralising effect which the continued and unchecked existence of such 
a state of things must exercise* upon more than one important branch of the 
public administration is obvious, and will, I dgubt not, have great weight with 
the Government in determining the measures required for the suppression of 
the evil. 

53. Having now endeavourld to afford all the explanation essential to 
a correct appreciation of existing defects, I will proceed to describe the 
measures by whi^h these defects may, as it appears to me, be remedied. 

54. One of the greatest defects in the law as it at present stands appears to 
be the sfbsence of any specific provision whatever for searching for concealed 
public records. Whether this has arisen from oversight cannot now be 
ascertained. Probably notf however ; for it may be, and It seems exceedingly 
likely, that the framers of the Regulations of A. n. 1827 intended and con- 
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sidered that public accounts thus fraudulently withheld and concealed — those 
of former Governments as well as those of the present — should be viewed 
and treated as stolen property^; and it is, I think, greatly to be regretted that 
this course has not been from the commencement adopted. But however 
opinions may differ on this point, they must, I imagine, agree as to the 
necessity of the prompt recovery of these State records by some means or 
other. In the six Collecto rates to which the provisions of Act XI. of 1852 
apply, although much has been done, much more remains which is never 
likely to be effected under the existing law, while in the remaining Collector- 
ates nothing has ever been attempted, although without th£se accounts any 
endeavour to reduce the amount of unauthorised and fraudulent alienations, 
and to place titles on a sure foundation, must, from the causes already de- 
scribed, inevitably result, as has hitherto been the case, in failure. 

55. In the Madras Presidency, this important matter is provided for by 
Section IX. of Regulation IX. of a. d. 1822, under the provisions of which a 
Collector, on receiving information on oath that revenue accounts have been 
fraudulently concealed, can issue a search warrant for their discovery. 

56. The foregoing, with a little modification, would meet all the require- 
ments of this Presidency. The power vested in the Collector should also be 
entrusted to the officers conducting an alienation inquiry, and there is one 
provision in Madras — that at the time of search a full and perfect list of all 
papers found shall be made out in duplicate on the spot — which, if enforced 
here, would be tantamount to prohibiting the search altogether. Indeed, 
unless concealed accounts in Madras are infinitesimally less in number than in 
Bombay, I am at a loss to understand how the law can be earned out there. 
But however this may be, it is certain that no lists can be made during or im- 
mediately after the discovery of public records, found, not in tens or twenties, 
but generally in thousands, and sometimes, as in the case of Janoba Desh- 
pandey, reported in paragraph 25 of this letter, in hundreds of thousands. To 
make a complete list of that Deshpandey’s Duftur would have occupied a large 
establishment of writers for s^eral months; and yet such an unusually 
valuable collection of public accounts must be the one which of all others it is 
desirable to obtain. 

57. The Madras Code specially provides for the punishment of hereditary 

officers “ knowingly and wilfully falsifying, destroying, or concealing * public 
accounts” ; the offenders in such cases being* liaise to “ imprisonment for a 
period not less than one year, nor exceeding five years, and with or without 
hard labour.” • 

The facts herein stated suffice, I apprehend, to demonstrate the extreme 
want in this Presidency of such a Regulation as the foregoing, which, had it 
* Italicised by the Inam Commissioner. 
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existed, might have gone far towards preventing the great abuses which have 
prevailed in it literally almost without a check.* 

58. But of all the measures likely to prove effectual, that of holding the 
emoluments of each hereditary office (Wutun) liable, as a whole , to be for ever 
forfeited, is, I am satisfied, the one which, on grounds alike of expediency and 
justice, should be adopted. To quote from the report of progress submitted 
by me two years ago : — 

“ $6. At first sight, such confiscation may appear unnecessary ; but I 
see«no blher remedy which offers any prospect of success. When it is re- 
membered thfct these Wutuns follow the Hindoo law of inheritance, and 
that each share becomes in every succeeding generation smaller and 
smaller, it seems evident that to deal with such infinitesimal portions of the 
emoluments would be worse than useless, and would only perpetuate the 
state of things under which inquiry has hitherto been baffled ; and when it 
is borne in mind that the express duty for the performance of which these 
Wutuns were originally granted and are now held is that of keeping and 
producing the public accounts, to withhold these documents for the purpose 
of defrauding the public revenue becomes an offence for which such confis- 
cation seems a light punishment. ,, 

59. To carry out the measure suggested in the last paragraph, it would 
suffice to enact that after a certain date, to be declared by proclamation, the 
discovery«of any account of the revenue management of the former Govern- 
ment "in the hands of any district or village hereditary officer, or the discovery 
of any such officer having, directly or indirectly, concealed or withheld any 
such account, should entail the confiscation of the whole of the Wutun or 
other emoluments held from the State. 

60. It still remains to provide for the concealment of public accounts by 
others than the hereditary officers, and for the successful concealment, in spite 
of all punishment, by&the hereditary officers themselves. This is an object of 
the last importance ; for as I long ago pointed out in the report of progress 
from which 1 have already quoted, there is a complete “ certainty that as long 
as these public records remain withheld from the Government, and in the 
hands of private individuals, so long can there be no finality in any decision 
passed by this or by any other ©ommission : as surely as the opportunity will 
arrive at a future day to bring forward new and to revive invalid claims, so 
surely will these withheld Recounts be produced in support of them; and as 
long as they thus remain in existence, so long will they furnish the means 
of litigation of every description.” 

* Such measures as those described in paragraph 7 of this letter can seldom check, and 
certainly never put a stop to thane abuses, to deal with which so leni&tly is in too many cases 
to encourage them. 
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61. Public accounts which, in spite of all endeavours to recover them, may 
remain concealed and withheld should, I think, be rendered useless for all 
purposes of vicious litigation and fraud by an enactment declaring all ac- 
counts of the revenue management of the former Government produced after 
a proclaimed date in any court in the Presidency, by any person or persons 
not acting under authority from or on behalf of the British Government, not 
receivable in evidence in support of any claim upon, or connected with the 
public revenue. 

62. The acquisition of correct and complete accounts of lapsed Surinjams 
and other alienated holdings is equally essential to the protection of the public 
revenue ; as in the absence of these documents not one of the numerous claims 
to Inams and allowances of various descriptions, which on the lapse of an 
estate are invariably put forward, can be tested, the alternative being, 
generally speaking, the permanent alienation of the public funds to persons 
possessing not the shadow of legitimate claim upon them. Government have 
already determined (Chief Secretary's letter No. 3421, dated the 4th August 
1853) upon making the grant of pensions in these cases dependent upon the 
honest delivery of all the old accounts, and this is, perhaps, as much as 
can well be done in the matter. But these orders, to be effectual, and even to 
be equal in their operation, require to be carried out with invariable strictness. 
Cases have already occurred in which the warning of Government has been set at 
nought, and in which not a single account has been obtained where Thousands 
ought to be forthcoming. One case of this sort in which Government may , on 
whatever grounds , relax the rule laid down , goes very far to render it altogether 
inoperative. Such decisions of Government are carefully 4 watched and 
made known in all quarters to the parties likely to be affected by them, and 
these parties regulate their proceedings accordingly. 

63. I have now endeavoured to fulfil the instructions of Government, 

and I trust I have done so completely. I have assuredly not overstated the 
case ; indeed, had space permitted, I could have multiplied instances to al- 
most any extent, and I could have shown the pernicious, though indirect 
working of the present system in many other respects. I believe the question 
which Government have now to consider to be one which, from every point 
of view, demands prompt and decisive action. Even were there nothing 
else to call for effectual legislation, urgent cause exists in the ruinous litiga- 
tion, and with it a great amount of forgery and pefjury, which the retention 
of public records in private hands tends directly to encourage. ^ 

64. But I must also show how the working of the Inam Commission has 
affected, and is likely to affect the public revenue, the relief of which from 
unauthorised and fraudulent alienations must be an important consideration, 

t 
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though it was not the primary object* with which the Commission was estab- 
lished. Its financial results as regards the Deccan Collectorates, into which 
it was introduced in 1852, were shown in paragraph 13, below quoted, of 
my progress report for the year ending 30th April 1854 : — 

“ 13. The results afforded by these tables are, — 

“1 st . — That while only Rs. 81,698-9-0 have been altogether expended 
on account of this portion of the Inam Commission, the recovery of public 
revenue effected has amounted to Rs. 1,22,913-1-1, thus exceeding the 
expenditure bjr one-half. 

“2nd . — That deducting from the above expenditure Rs. 40,995-4-1 
expended in collecting and arranging for use the accounts of the late Govern- 
ment, the recoveries amount to three times the sum expended. [See para- 
graph 52 of this Memorandum.] 

“ 3rd . — That the addition to the permanent revenue of the country which 
either has been made, or will be made at the death of the present, or in 
a few cases of the next succeeding incumbents, amounts to Rs. 78,698-15-10, 
or to very nearly the whole sum which this branch of the Commission has 
hitherto cost. 

“ 4 th . — That deducting the large amount expended in the collection of the 
accounts of the late Government, there has been, or will be an addition to 
the permanent revenue of the country of nearly double the sum already 
expended.” (See paragraph 52 of this Memorandum.) 

65. It is not, of course, to be expected that the recovery of public revenue 
can continue to bear this proportion to the expenditure on account of the Com- 
mission ; but it is nevertheless, I think, sufficiently clear that were the Com- 
mission to work for some years to come without effecting a single additional 
recovery, it would still have been productive of financial improvement. There 
is, however, no chance of this occurring, as the number of improper alienations 
yet to be adjudicated is very great, while in Guzerat their amount is, as I 
have explained (paragraph 50 of this Memorandum), enormous. 

66. It surely can be matter of no surprise that under the circumstances 
now brought to notice so little should have been done in this Presidency 
towards the reduction of the excessive alienations of public revenue, with 
regard to which a modern writer has well observedf ? — 

“ It is utterly incredible and impossible that so many as now exist were 
ever permitted at any dhe time under any one Native Government ; for as 
such alienations are under Native Governments perfectly arbitrary and dis- 

* Declared by the Honorable Court of Directors and the Government to be not so much 
to recover revenue as to place titles on a sure foundation. 

t Campbell’s “ Modern India,” page 371. 
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cretional, there is a constant succession of them, old ones being resumed 
and new ones granted.” 

67. I believe the foregoing passage to describe the condition of the alienat- 
ed revenues of this Presidency with a correctness which could not have been 
exceeded had every fact on official record been within reach of the writer, 
who has enunciated an equally sound principle with regard to these alienations 
in his energetic protest* against the Government being deprived of the power 
of “ inquiring whether they are what they pretend to be or no ; why we should 
have to pay not only our own expenses, but those incurred by NatiVe Govern- 
ments, for purposes not now required ; and especially, why we* should let these 
‘vested rights’ mount up to a sum which it is incredible that any Native Go- 
vernment would have permitted.” 

68. I should fail to present to Government what I believe to be a complete 

statement of the case, did I omit to place before them my strong and deliberate 
con vision that it would be far better at once to put a stop to all inquiry 
whatever, and to recognise every existing alienation, than to continue an in- 
vestigation while four-fifths of the documentary evidence upon which alone it 
can be properly based, and in the absence of which no decision can be final, 
remain in the possession of the persons who, of all others, have the strongest 
possible personal interest in baffling and impeding it. , 

69. Should Government agree with me in deeming a legislative enact- 
ment required, I would suggest that I should be authorised to communicate 
on the subject with the Remembrancer for Legal Affairs. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) T. A. Cowper, Captain, 

Inam Commissioner Northern Division. 


Minute by the Right Honorable the Governor, dated 3rd November 1 855, 
subscribed to by the Honorable Messrs. Lumsden and Malet. 

Captain Cowper in the above report has very clearly shown that in the 
Deccan, Khandeish, and Southern Muratha Country, there has existed ever 
since our acquisition of those provinces a regular system of concealment, on 
the part of district and village officers, of the public accounts which, under 
the form of revenue administration established by our predecessors, it was 
their special duty to record, apd for the safe ci&tody of ^vhich they were 
responsible. # 

2. He has shown, moreover, that all the attempts formerly made, soon 
after the successiomof the British Government, bjr its officers, to secure the 

* Campbell’* “ Modern India,” page 372. 
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possession of these valuable accounts, were evaded on all sides, and unattended 
by any result of importance. In like manner subsequent endeavours to obtain 
these accounts, of the concealed existence of which the local authorities had 
from thne to time strong reasons to be suspicious, were similarly fruitless. 

3. A considerable measure of success has, however, attended the energy 
and tact with which Captain Cowper has recently carried out the instructions 
of Government to the Inam Commission to take possession of the various 
old account| required for the operations of the Commission. 

4. Bad as n^atters are in the Deccan, Southern Muratha Country, and 
Khandeish, there is much reason to apprehend that they are still worse in the 
older provinces of this Presidency; and it is certain that the serious difficulties 
met with in recovering Government records in the former will be found even 
more formidable in the latter. The enormous alienations of land, and the large 
amount of money stipends payable from the public treasury in Guzerat, make 
it the more desirable that Government should be armed with some client 
means of protecting the public interests from the frauds by which they have 
been so deeply injured, and His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the 
only means of checking such frauds for the future, and of detecting those that 
have been already committed, is to be found in the public accounts now 
alleged to be withheld and concealed by district and village officers. 

5. It would appear that under this Presidency neither the revenue nor the 
magisterial* authorities have power to cause a search to be made for concealed 
public records, nor is the concealment of such records punishable under any 
existing law. In the Madras Presidency a Collector is empowered, under 
Section IX. of Regulation IX. of 1822, to search for public records on infor- 
mation being laid on oath ; and under Clause 2nd, Section XVII I. of the same 
Regulation, the concealment of public accounts is punishable in that Presidency 
by imprisonment for a period not less than one year, nor exceeding five years. 

6. The Right Honorable the Governor in Council considers that under 
these circumstances it is not only expedient, but also absolutely necessary to 
apply to the Legislature for an enactment which shall provide for the 
following objects : — 

— The declaring the accounts kept by district and village officers, as 
well as all other accounts of tlfe public revenues, whether under the present 
or former Governments, the property of Government alone ; thus making the 
withholding of guch property, or concealment of the same, punishable as a 
breach of trust on the part of any district or village officer, and their appro- 
priatidh or concealment by others a theft, or a receiving of stolen goods. 

, 2 nd . — The empowering a Magistrate to give a search warrant on receiving 

credible information of afty accounts of the public revenues being withheld 
or concealed. 

7* 
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3 rd . — To empower Government at its discretion to confiscate the whole 
• or any portion of a Wutun, any sharer in which shall knowingly withhold 
from Government on demand any records of the present or former Govern- 
ments in his possession. • 

4th . — The exclusion from our civil courts, as evidence (except in favour of 
Government), of all accounts of the revenue management of former Govern- 
ments after a specified date, unless such accounts are in the possession of an 
officer who may have been specially appointed for the custody of such 
accounts by Government. • 

7. Copy of Captain Cowper’s Report and of this Resolution should be 
forwarded to the Honorable Company’s Acting Solicitor, with instructions to 
prepare and transmit to Government, through the Inam Commissioner North- 
ern Division, the draft of an Act providing for the objects above specified. 

(Signed) Elpiunstone. 

„ J. G. Lumsden. 

3rd November 1855. „ A. Malet. 


Minute by the Right Honorable the Governor, without date. , 

There can be no doubt that an enactment of this kind is urgently required, 
and that Government and private individuals are defrauded by tlfe conceal- 
ment of old records and title-deeds, which % still practised in this Presidency 
to an extent which appears almost incredible, and with perfect impunity. 
The only provision in the proposed enactment which Appears at all 
questionable is that which makes all the sharers of a Wgtun answerable 
for the concealment by one of their number of the Government records 
in his possession. This provision is, however, less liable to objection 
than appears at first sight; for the Wutuns which may thus be attached 
were granted originally on account of the safe custody of the Government 
records, which the Deshpandeys were bound to produce whenever they were 
called upon to do so- The Wutun may fairly be resumed when the condition 
upon which it was granted is eluded, amj^the object of the grant frustrated ; 
and although at first it seems rather hard to punish a man who is not himself 
the custodian, of these records, for their cfthcealment, yet it is presumable 
that every sharer in a Deshpandey’s Wutun has s#me notion of the existence 
of the documents, for the preservation (ind safe keeping of which the Wutun 
was originally created ; and if each sharer feels that he has a personal interest 
in their being delivered up, it is not hkely that many Dufturs will be with-' 
held. I have thought it right to explain the grounds upon which I think that 
this provision, which at first sight seems rather a stringent one, may be 
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upheld, and which have led me to agree to Captain Cowper’s proposal in its 
entirety, 

# (Signed) Elphinstone. 


Minute by the Honorable Mr. J. G. Lumsden, dated the 4th November 

1855. 

These observations appear to me to be founded on justice. The Wutun is 
held on certain conditions. To the observance of these conditions all are alike 
bound; and it is difficult, if not impossible, to separate the acts of one co-sharer 
from those of another, in respect to the fulfilment of these conditions.** The 
failure of one, the representative of all, binds all. It might be desirable to 
make provision for securing the rights of any cp-sharers who became instru- 
mental in the production of State accounts which had been concealed by 
members of their family. 

The Act, however, should be carefully worded, or it may tend, from fear of 
consequences, to the destruction of many old records still (fraudulently, perhaps) 
preserved, and which it is our object to recover. 

(Signed) J. G. Lumsden. 

4/A November 1855. 


Extract Paragraph 64 from a Despatch from the Honorable the Court of 
Directors , dated \2th December , No. 27 of 1855. 

64. With reference to the belief entertained that public records are with- 
held by this and other families, and are even made 
Rao YMhvrant°Nuggiirkur! an article of traffic for the prosecution of claims on 

His Suftnjam (No. 26, of the public revenue, we approve your having directed 
Class II., valued at Rs. . .. , , , » 

4,149-0-13) continued as a Captain Cowper to consider and report whether it 

life-grant to his eldest son, be not possible to defeat this intention, either by 

Gunput Rao. legislative enactment, or by the promulgation of rules 

7-t- 
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of Government, depriving of all weight, in the prosecution of claims, records 
not produced or given up within a certain date, or which have remained even 
accidentally in concealment. As you justly remark, there can be no finality in 
decisions, and no protection even against perjuries, if a period be not fixed, 
within which proofs must be adduced and claims prosecuted. 


No 811 of 1856. 

Territorial Department, Revenue. 

To W. Howard, Esq., 

Remembrancer for Legal Affairs. 

Sir, — I am directed to forward to you the accompanying draft of an Act 
prepared by Captain Cowper, lnam Commissioner Northern Division, after 
consulting Mr. L. Acland, late Honorable Company’s Acting Solicitor, for the 
purpose of providing “ for the recovery of all public accounts and documents 
relating to the public revenue in the possession of, and improperly withheld 
by individuals,” and to request that you will favour Government as* soon as 
possible with such observations and suggestions thereon as may appear to you 
called for. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) H. Young, 
Officiating Chief Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle , 12 th March 1856. 


No. 32 of 1856. 

To H. Young, Esq., 

Officiating Chief Secretary to Government. 

. Sir, — I have had the honour to receive your letter dated the 12th March, 
No. 811 of 1856. c 

I have had the opportunity of going over the draft Act with Captain 
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Cowper/and now, with his concurrence, beg to hand up an amended draft, in 
the place of the former one. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


Bombay , Hth April 1856. 


(Signed) W. Howard, 
Remembrancer for Legal Affairs. 


•• 

An Act to proviMe for the Recovery and Protection of Public Accounts , and 

Documents relating to the Public Revenue, within the Bombay Presidency . 

Whereas great numbers of the public accounts, and records kept during the 
time of the Native Governments, relating to the management of the public 
revenue, have remained up to the present time in the hands of the hereditary 
officers and others, and the retention thereof has occasioned great loss to the 
State, and to persons having just claims thereon, and has very much encouraged 
litigation, and the commission of forgery and perjury, and has led to great 
extortion being practised on private individuals ; an i whereas all such accounts 
and documents ought to be delivered up to Government, and it is expedient to 
make # some further provision for the protection of the public records relating to 
the public revenue ; It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

I. # A1I accounts and documents in any way relating to the management of 
the public revenue under the present or any former Government, now in the 
possession or control of any hereditary officer or other person not duly autho- 
rised by the present Government to retain possession of the same, shall be 
delivered up to the officers of Government as hereinafter mentioned. 

II. The Governor in Council shall, by proclamation in each district, 
according to the form usually observed in public notifications, name the officers 
of Government to whom the documents mentioned in the preceding Section 
are to be delivered up ; and all persons having any such accounts or docu- 
ments in their possession or custody, and bound under this Act to deliver up 
the same, shall deliver up the same to some officer named in such proclamation 
within three calendar months from the day on which the same shall be issued. 

III. Any person who, from and after the expiration of the three calendar 
months aforesaid, shall knowingly and wilfully retain or conceal, or assist in 
retaining or concealing an^ such account or document as aforesaid, shall be 
liable, on conviction before a Magistrate or other public officer authorised by 
the Bombay Government to investigate offences under this Act, to a fine not 
exceeding Rupees 500, or to imprisonment with or without hard labour not 
exceeding twelve calendar months, or to both those punishments. 

IV. Any person not duly authorised as aforesaid, who shall be found w 
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the possession of any such account or document at the end of threertcalendar 
months from the day on which the proclamation shall be first issued, shall be 
held to have been guilty of knowingly and wilfully retaining or coneealing the 
same, unless he can otherwise account for his possession of the said account 
or document to the satisfaction of the trying authority. # 

V. It shall be lawful for any Magistrate or other officer authorised by 
Government to investigate offences under this Act, on receiving credible infor- 
mation that any such account or document as aforesaid is in aij^ house or 
other place, to issue an order for the entry and search of su<^i house of other 
place, and to take possession of such account or document : provided always 
that dwelling-houses shall not be so entered and searched between sunset and 
the ensuing sunrise without urgent occasion. 

. VI. It shall be lawful for the Government to direct the confiscation of the 


whole or any portion of the Wutun or emoluments of any hereditary district 
or village officer, on any sharer in such Wutun or emoluments being convicted 
before any Magistrate or other officer duly authorised by Government to in- 
vestigate offences under this Act, of having concealed or denied the existence 
of any such account or document as aforesaid, afterwards found in his posses- 
sion, or found concealed with his knowledge, or under circumstances of which 
he was in his official capacity bound to have cognisance : provided always 
that the share of any co-sharer, on whose information, given to any officer of 
Government, the recovery of any such account and document may have been 
effected, shall not be so confiscated. 

VII. From and after the issuing of the proclamation mentioned in 
Section II. of this Act, no account or document as aforesaid skall be received 
as evidence in favour, or in support of any claim upon the public revenue, 
in any court of law or before any tribunal or authority competent to adjudi- 
cate such claim, unless produced by, or from the custody of some officer of 
the existing Government duly authorised to have the custody thereof. 

VIII. Government may order the payment, to any person giving informa- 
tion leading to the recovery of any such account or document as aforesaid, of 
a sum not exceeding half of the amount of the public revenue for one year 
recovered exclusively by means of, or on the ^vidence afforded by the account 
or document recovered as aforesaid. 


IX. It shall be lawful for Government from time to time, by proclama- 

tion in the Government Gazette , to name the officers who <are authorised to 
investigate offences under this Act. t 

X. Every person who shall destroy, or fraudulently remove from its proper 
place of custody, o* misplace any account or document relating to the public 
revenue or the management thereof, With the intent that such account or 
document may not be produced in some judicial or other public inffcatigation, 








